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PREFACE. 

'The Vaisesilca Siltraa of Kanada, with the Commentary of l^ah* 
kara Misra and extracts from the gloss of Jayan^rayaua and the 
Bliasya of Chandrak^nta, was first published in the years 1910 and 
1911. Inspite of the numerous imperfections of the work, it appears 
to liave awakened a lively interest in the study and propagation 
of one of the oldest systems of Hindu Philosophy. For, its publica- 
tion lias been followed by a number of very valuable contributions to 
the literature of the subject from the pen of some eminent scholars. 
I^'irst and foremost amongst them is the Positive Sciences of the Ancient 
by Dr. Brajendranath Seal, M. A. Ph. D. (1915). Dr. Seal 
ob.sorves that ^^Hindu scientific ideas aud methodology (e. g. the in¬ 
duct i ve method or methods of algebraic analysis) have deeply influienced 
the course of natural philosophy in Asia—in the East as well as in the 
West—ill China and Japan,, as well as in the Saracen Bmpirec^, and 
enters into comparative estimate of Greek and Hindu scencre''. 
He gives very lucid expositions of the Nyaya-Vai4e§ika Themical The¬ 
ory, of the conception of Molecular Motion (Parispanda), and of the 
idens of Mechanics (Kinetics) and Acoustics, and deals very fully with 
the Doctrine of {Scientific Method. In the following year (I9l6y, that 
accomplished scholar, Dr. Ganganalha Jha, M. A., D. Litt., came out with 
an English translation of the Paddrtha-Dharma-Samgrahaj —the Magnum 
Opus of the Vaiaesikas—, that is, Prafiastpdda^s Bh&sya on the Vaise^i- 
ka Sutras of Kanada, with Siidhara^s Commentary (Nyayakandali) on 
the Bhfisya. In the Introduction he explains the Vaifieigfika conception 
of Bhuta ( ^element'), and points out that ‘‘what itho Vaise^ika means 
by saying that these are the ‘five bhutas^ is that there are five states of 
matter; solid (Eartli), liquid (Water), gaseous (Air), luminous (Fire), and 
etheric (Akaia)."' The notes he has added in the body of the book are 
very illuminating, and clear up many obscure points in he text. In 
the year 1917, was published the DaSa-Pckddrtha-Sdstra: Chinese Text 
(translation), with Introduction, Translation and Note^, by H. Ui, Pro¬ 
fessor in the Sotoshu College, Tokyo, ui:der the editorship of F. W. 
-Ihomas Esquire. It is a remarkable publication in many ways. In the 
first place, it presents us with a Chinese version of the tenets of Kan4da 
in the form of Kwei-ci's quotations, probably from a commentary on the 
treatise. The author tells us that the treatise was composedd by a 
follower of the Vaifie§ika, named Mati Chandra, and translated into 
Chinese by Yuan Chwang in 648 A. D. It is in the form of a cateciism, 
and, as a catechism of the doctrines of the later school of the Yaifie^kas 
it is almost unsurpassed. In the second place, the author has compiled 
from Chinese records an account of the traditions current among Chi¬ 
nese scholars respecting KanAda, his work, and his school. His reeear- 
ches fully confirm our view of the great antiquity and pppolarity of the 
VaiAe^ika^Sutras. Last but not least is Indian Logie and Atomism (1921) 
which is an exposition of the Nyftya and Vaiie»ika Systems, by A. B 
Keith, i). O. Jj., D. Litt., a well-known orientalist. He regards 'them “as 
able and earnest efforts to solve the problems ef knowledge and bein. 
on the basis of reasoned argument”. He has attempted “to eet out tha 
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faiidamental th cli ij is . t il j 3 n s \\ itli due to their history 

and their relatiois to l^nddhist ] ]iilo?o] li}Jt is gratifying to* 
find that, as h\ the ancient })as<, even so at tlie ])iesent day, the* 
Vaifiesika has engagid the attention of earnest students all over the- 
world. 

Now, what is the Vaisesika Dar^ana V We do not know when or 
by whom the name ‘Vaisesika’ was first applied to the teachings of 
Kanada. In the Sutras the word appears only once (in X. ii. 7) wiiere 
it means ‘characteristic’, Mistinguishing’. According to the rule of 
Pauini, IV. iii. 87, the word is derived froiu the word ‘Visesa’, meaning" 
‘a treatise on Visesa’. The word ‘visosa’ lias various meanings ; 0 . g. 
species, distinction, difference, excellence, superiority. According!\r 
the word ‘VaiSesika’ also has been variously interpreted- “The origin 
of the naiue”, in one view, “is in the fact that the system is distingui¬ 
shed from, and superior to, the Sfimkh^'^a’’. In another view, “the work 
was named the Vaiie^ika saetra, since it excelled other works in all 
respects, or because it was composed by a man of superior intelligence”. 
A third view is that it is called Vaisesika, because it particularly or 
specifically treats of Genus, Species, aiid.Combination which Iiave not 
been dealt with in any other treatise and though they are included in 
the predicables Substance, etc. In a fourth view, it is distinguished 
from the S^mkhya in its theory of Buddhi (understanding), namely 
that Buddhi is an attribute of the Soul, and not its instiument of know¬ 
ledge. In another view, it is distinguished from the System of Jaimini 
in so far as it declares that the highest good is to be achieved by tie 
renunciation of the things of the woild and by tlie contemplation of 
Truth, and not by positive performances. Lastly, it is ex))lained that 
Kaufida’s system has come to be called “Vaisesika” from his theory of 
Sisesa’ inhering in the ultimate atoms (1. ii. 0 ). His atoms are ‘math¬ 
ematical points’, without part.s, and possessing tlie same attribute and 
activity in their respective classes of ‘Kartli’, ‘Water’, ‘Fire’, and ‘Air’. 
It IS by means of their ‘visesas’ or individual characteristics that tliov 
are distinguished from one another, and account for the variety of 
things in nature. This last exjdanation appears to bo fnoferaj)le to all 
the others. 

The \ aise^ika is a it teaches a doctrine of release 

release from the coil of mortality. According to Kauada, man must 
work out his own salvation. It is given to him, if he will, to hear the 
Truth from the Scriptures or from a preceptor, on high or here below 
to think over it in his mind, and to meditate upon it in the recesses of 
hia heart. He can control his sensory and motor organs, and, by 
eliminating superficial psychic states, make the mind steady in the- 
Soul. Steadiness of the mind in the Soul is called Yoga. Yoo-a is 
neither a mystery nor is it mysticism. It is the realisation of tho'^free- 
dom of will, of the free Self. He then becomes master of time and space. 
For him there is no distinction of past, present, and future ; no disti¬ 
nction of here, there, and elsewhere. The mind being at rest, pleasure* 
and pain do not arise, activity ceases, and the law of Karma is cancell¬ 
ed for all time to come. The accumulated Karma of the past, however 
remains. Having realised the fundamental freedom of the Self, he 
sees what experiences are in store for him, and lives out those'exper¬ 
iences in appropriate forms and surroundings brought about by the 
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<5reative power of will. In this way he cancels the past as well. There¬ 
after, when death takes place, and the soul finally quits its temporal 
abude, it does not pass into other forms of finite life, but remains free 
for ever till the end of Time. That freedom is called Mok§a, the supremo 
.•good, the be-all and end-all of existence. 

Self-knowledge, Self-realisation, Atma-s^ksatk^ra, is then the only 
means of attaining Mok^a. The fundamental teaching of Kan^da,. 
therefore, is ‘^tattva-jflanat nihfireyasam”, the supreme good resulta 
from the knowledge of the truth about the Soul. It is a 'translatioti of 
the Vedic text, ^^Tarati sokatn Atma-vit^', the knower of the Self over¬ 
comes Evil. 

The Soul is therefor^ to be^known. Kauada shows how it is to be 
known. Hence the Vaisesika Sastra is also called Sdstra^ a 

treatise respecting the Soul. It was not necessary for him to call 
attention to the nature of the Soul in itself, the pure Soul as it was in 
the beginning and as it will be in the end. It was enough for his pur¬ 
pose to demonstrate the nature of the Soul in the interval of Time, the 
sutt'ering Soul, the Soul revolving on the wheel of births and deaths 
and re-births under the Law of Karma. The universal experience of 
Suffering (‘^Uu^ikha’’) compels an enquiry as to the means of its rem )val 
namely, realisation of the truth about the Soul ; and Kauada's view is^ 
that the Soul can bo known by means of the Not-Soul. 

The Soul and the Not-Soul make up Reality. The Real is that 
which is kiiowable and nameable-Reality therefore coiiaists of Padir- 
thas, nameables or predicables. They are not merely categorio .f 
Teought, in the sense that they have no existence outside and indepen¬ 
dent of thought. They are classes of entities which have an existence 
antecedent to, and independent of, our thought. They become objects 
of our thought, they are kiiowable and nameable, because they exist. 
'^In pure perception we are actually placed outside ourselves, we touch 
the reality of tlu object in an immediate intuition ^‘(Bergson). Tattva- 
s^ks^tkara, immediate intuition of reUity, is the aira of Kanada'^ phil¬ 
osophy. 

By a subtle process of analysis and synthesis, Kauada divides all 
nameable things into six classes: viz, substance, attribute, action, genus 
species, and combination. He then shows, that attrribute and action 
^xiflt by oombinaton with substance. Without substance, there were^ 
no attribute and action. Similarly, genus and species are correlative 
and are not absolute, except in the case of the highest geuus which ig 
existence, and the lowest species which is the viAosas or individual 
characteristics appertaining to, inhering in the eternal substances. 
Genus and spocies therefore exist by combiaatiou with sabstancea. 
Without substance, there where were no genus and speoieg. Similarly,, 
combination is the intimate connection in the inseparably connected 
things ; e, g, of parts and wholes, of substances aud their attributes 
of action and the sent of action, of genus and soecies and sabstancea 
in which they reside, and of eternal substances and. their, ultimate 
differences. Without substance, then, there were no oombination. 
Substance, therefore, is the fundamental reality. 

By analysis, snbstaiice is resolved into nine kinds ; viz. Earth 
Water, Fire, Air, Ether, Time, Space, Soul, and Mind. Of these Earth^ 
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Water, Fire, and Air are, as efifects, i. e., wholes made up of parts, non- 
eternal. Their ultimate atoms which are without parts, are eternal. 
On the other hand, Ether, Time, Space, Soul, and Mind are without 
parts, and therefore oternal. Ether is held to be ‘^nothing- other than 
the cosmic vacuum (?) which contains all objects, and gives room for 
their aotivitie3^\ Time and Space are complementary to PJther. The 
three substances are in reality one only (Pra6astap4da and Chandra- 
k4nta). Mind, again, is entirely material, and yet capable of coming 
into intimate relation with the Soul ; it is as it were a sort of camera 
ohacura to the Soul. In another view, the ultimate atoms are subject to 
change ; they produce eliects, and themselves undergo changes, but do 
not initiate changes, except in so far as they reflect themselves in the 
Mind. Mind also suffers change ; it modifies in the form of every ob¬ 
ject it comes in contact with ; otherwise it is absolutely inactive, 'rho 
Soul, on the other hand, does not suffer change of states. It is the 
initiator of change in everything else. Cognition, pleasure, pain, 
desire, aversion, volition, merit, demerit, and impression are its attri¬ 
butes, and not its essence. They are determinations of Will, and prove 
a state of ^^indeterrnination of WilT' in which the Soul is truly free and 
eternal. It follows tliat Atoms, Minds, and Souls are the ultimate units 
in Creation. The highest Soul, the Supreme Person, is God. 

Atoms and Minds do not exist for themselves. They exist for the 
Souls, for their bhoga and apavarga, transmigration and emancipation. 
In the beginning of Creation, activity is induced in them—they are set 
in )n()tion,—by Adri^tam, the resultant energy abiding in the Souls as 
a consequence of their previous activities, it causes the combinatiou 
of Htoms to form the body and the world. ^‘The sphere of transmigra¬ 
tion. is the common result of the individual adfifta^ and every one^s 
body and other ))er8onal circumstances are the special results of the in¬ 
dividual adTista^\ It has no activity during the time of the world^s 
dissolution. At the end of the peiiod of dissolution, it is set free by 
the will of God. It then starts the process of Creation, and maintains 
it ; it is the sustaining energy from the beginning to the end of Crea¬ 
tion. It can be neutralised,—its force can be exhausted,—only by the 
action of the Soul (Vaifie^ika Sdtras, V, ii. 16). 

Ill this view the interesting references that are met with liere and 
there in the Vai^§ika Sutras, to cosmology, geology, mineralogy, bot¬ 
any and plant-physiology, zoology, physiology, mechanics, acoustics, 
and other positive sciences, become explained. The doctrine of adfi- 
sta carries the enquiry further into the field of ethics and sociology, on 
the one ha;id, and logic aid epistemdogy as well as psychology and 
philology, on the other. For, the S ml is at the core of reality, that is, 
the real vvhioh is k 10 V ible a id lameablef Every individual S >ul is 
the centre of a separate world of its own, which is evolved to suit its 
alfif/M. TJ ki«).v Jtlij S ml,—t> have im ue liatie intuitiin of it, there¬ 
fore, it is necessary to k low the ^Jot-S>ul. “For we do not obtain an 
iatuition from reality, that is, an iutollectual sympathy with the most 
inti uate part of it,—u iless wa have won its confidence by a long 'elio- 
Wihip with its superficial laanifestations. (Bergson, An Introduction 
to Metaphysics). 

Ka iada accordingly elaborates a process of thinking consideration 
ef things. As Dr. Deussen rightly observes, ^‘ladiau Philosophy did 



not start) aS) for the most part, tlieGreecian did^fromaii investigation 
free of assumptions into the existent^ but rather like modern philo*^ 
•eopli}^ from the critical analysis and testing of a complex of know¬ 
ledge handed down (through the Veda). Hence the Vaisefika is also 
called Manana sdslraj treatise based on reasoning) rational or critical 
system. The starting point of the system is the observation and 
analysis of objects, with a view to their strict definition and a correct 
appreciation of their place and function in the world of bhoga and 
apavarga, probation and porfection, bondage and freedom. And 
tattva-jii§.na, knowledge of truth, is its end and aim. To accomplish 
this result, it evolves a doctrine of Scientific Method, which, however, 
is ‘‘ only a subsidiary discipline, being comprehended under the wider 
i-onception of Methodology/^ which proceeds by way of (1) the pro¬ 
position (or enumeration) of the subject-matter flJddeia), (2) the 
ascertainment of the essential characters or marks, by Perception, 
Inference, the Inductive Methods, etc. —resulting in definitions (by 
laklana) or descriptions (by upalaksana) ; and (3) examination and 
verification (pariksd and nirnaya)’^ (Seal). In this method, logic is 
not pure reasoning or inference ; the reasoning is also proof. And 
the Methodology evolved by KanA,da and Gotama has been carried 
almost to porfection in the later Nyaya, which, inspite of its arid dia¬ 
lectics, possesses a threefold significane in the history of thought: (1) 
logical, in its conceptions of Avachchhedaka and Pratiyogi, being an 
attempt to introducjo quantification on a connotative basis, in other 
words,to introduce quantitative notions of Universal and Particular, in 
both an atiirmative and a negative aspect, into the Hindu theory of 
Inference and Proposition regarded connotatively as the establishment 
of relations among attributes or marks ; (2) scientific, in its investiga¬ 
tion of the varieties of Vy^pti and Upadhi (and of Anyath^siddha), 
being an elaboration of Scientific Method, in the attempt to eliminate 
the irrelevant ; and (3) ontological and epistemological, in its classi¬ 
fication and precise deterrni latiou of the various relations of Know¬ 
ledge and Being, with even greater rigidity and minuteness than in 
He^ioPs Logic of Being and Essence'^ (Seal). t 

The criterion of truth, in the Vaiie^ika Sfttras, is the correspon¬ 
dence of thought with things and vice viraa Truth and reality are, in 
this system, convertible terms. * * the existe ice of the concept of an 
object, subjective as well as objective, is the logical reasi i for and the 
real consequence of the existence of the object'^ (v/1). Existence per¬ 
vades tho world of reality: to be rail, is ti be existe it: and to be exis- 
te 1 1 is t > be k lowable and nam^able ; th it is, there must be in it 
‘‘an iin ujJiately intuitable ele ne it, which is determine 1 by the function 
of o 10 or m »r 0 of onr senses, or by inner percention'* (Si^vvart), or, 
as wo sh )nl I say, by the ‘mind', and a 11, hv meJ.tation and tra ^scen- 
dental or pure porce ition (tattva-s-iksiltkira). Hence the Vaiiefika 
is callel a realism, and, —a dualism. 

A characteristic doctrine of tho Vailjsika is its KriyA-vlda. This 
is the d ictri 10 which li )lds that self is active, or that self is affected 
by pleasure or desire, etc , in other w>r Is, that it is a kartri or an 
agent, i i the course of the evolution, or lUii^e correctly, revolution ot 
sts bransmigratory existence. 
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Another characteriatie doctrine of the VaiSefikaisitsArambha- 
v&da: the do(5trine, namely, that the world aa an effect, is not a mere 
appearnace (vivarta) of the cause, nor an evolution (pariuama) of the 
(3ause, but is produced by aggregation of the cause, which is the ulti¬ 
mate atoms. And this leads to the doctrine of Aiat-karya-vada, that is, 
that an effect has only a temporary existence, and that, l)efore iis pro¬ 
duction, and, after its destruction, it is non-existent. 

Before we close this short notice of the scope and charactei' -d the 
Vaisesika Philosophy, it is our pleasant duty to acknowledge our 
obligations to the distinguished authors cited above Our special 
thanks are due to Dr. Seal and Professor CJi whom we liave freely 

Translator. 
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* Touch is a m^i'k of the inference of Air.—57 

Air is not an object of sense-perception Conditions of Per¬ 
ception discussed 

* The Touch which infers Air, is Touch without Colour.—58 

* Air is a separate Substance—59 

* It p.ossesses Action and Attribute.—60 

Proof of Parama or Ultimate Atom stated 

* Air is eternal.—61 
^ Air. is manifold.—^62 

Visible principle of inference of Air is not known.—63 ... 
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Mode of iiifereice of A.ii* stated—64 

* The name, Air, is derived from the Veda,—65 

Sebtion c. 

Of Existence of Qod. 

^ Language aid Creation are marks of the inference of 
superior Beings.—66 

presuppose knowledge by Perception.—67 
Section d. 

Of Inference of Ether. 

* Tlie S^mkhya view stated : Actions, e. g.j egress, ingress, 

etc. are marks of Ether.—68 

^ And criticised : Action appears in corporal Substances only, 
and also not in more than one at a time_69 ••• 


^ Because they 


Substance, cannot be a non-material 

•• • 

be the occasional (iiimitta) causd of 


* Ether, being a 

cause.—70 

* Neither can it 

Action.—-71 

* An effect derives its attribute from its cause—72 ... 

* Sound is not an attribute of tangible Substances.—73 ••• 

* Nor of Soul, nor of Mind —74 ... 

* Therefore, it is the mark of Eth:=‘r.—75 ... 

Time and Space are really identical with Ether, ... 

* Ether is a Substance and is eternal, like Air—76 ••• 

* It is one, like Existence.—77 

* There is nothing to infer a plurality of Ether—78 ••• 

^ Separateness of one ’’ (individuality) belongs to Ether.79 

Summary of the chapter 

CHAPTER IL 

Of the Five Bhdtjas, Time, and Space* 

Section a. 

Of Essential a^nd Accidental Attributes* 

* Siuelj perceived in a piece of cloth is due to the contact 

of flower.—80 ... 

Smell, etc. proceeding from the material cause of subs¬ 
tance, are essential or natural ; otherwise, they are 
accidental or conditional ... 

^ Smell is natural to Earth.—81 

Similarly hotness is natural or accidental.—82 ••• 

* Hotness is natural to Fire—83 

^ Coldness is natural to Waters.—84 

Touch which is neither hot nor cold, nor is due to the 
action of heat, is natural to Air 

SCETION B. 

Of the Characteristics of Time. 

* Now,^’ Thea,'^ ^^Simultaneous,’’ “ Slow,” “ Quick,”—such 

are the marks of Time.—85 

Time is the principle of Change ; Change measures Time 
^ Like Air, Time is a Substance, and is eternal.~86 


Like Existence, TimeUs one.—87 
^ Time is the efficient cause of all that is prod^o^d* 
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SOETION C. 

Of the Characteristics of Space, 

* This, from this —snch is the mark of Space.—89 
Distance in place cannot be explained by Time 

Time relations cannot be altered ; Space relations can be 
"'altered 

* Like Air, Space is a Substance, and is eternal.—90 

* Like Existence, Space is one.—91 

Chandrak4nta thinks, Ether, Time, and Space are but 
different forms of a single Substance 

* Its manifoldnesa is due to the variety of its effects.—92 ... 

* The conception of the East, South, West, and North 

explained.—93, 94 

* Similarly, the intermediate directions—95 

Section d. 

Of Doubt. 

* Doubt arises from the perceptio!i of the general property, 

. non-perception of the differentia, and the recollection 
• of the alternatives.—96 
Doubt is not A-Pram^ or Uncertain Knowledge 
Dodbt is neither threefold nor fivefold, as some Nyaya 
teachers think 

Doubt is not ^’Wonder'' or curiosity ; nor is it knowledge 
which does not produce an impression (Samskara) 

Doubt is (i) internal , or (ii) external : (a) in respect of an 
object in view, or (b) in respect of an object concealed 
from view 

* The property seen may have beeii observed in several 

objects before.—97 

* Or an object may be seen in a different form from that in 

which is was seen before.—98 

* Doubt arises from science anb nescience also.—99 
Ny&ya Sfitra, I-i 22, considered 

Section e 
Of Sound. 

* Sound is the object of perception by the ear.—100 
The doctrine of Sphota is refuted by Convention 

* Sound is an object apart from all other objects : hence 

Doubt arises in respect of it.—101 
Sound is not a Substance nor an Action.—102,103 

* Sound is transient, not eternal.—104, 105 

* Sound differ.s in property from that which is eternal—IOC ... 

* Sound is non-eternal, because it is an effect.—107, 108 

* Defect in the doctrine of the eternality of Sound 

stated.—109 

* Sound is produced from Conjunction, Disjunction, and also 

from another Sound.—110 

* Sound is non-eternal, also because of its mark, viz. to be 

cognisable by the ear—111 ... 

Arguments in favour of the eternality of Sound stated and 
refuted.—112-116 
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Two theories of the production of Sound : (a) Vlohitarnga- ^ 
nydja (successive production of si iigle sounds) and (h) 
Kadatnba-golaka-ny4ya (simultaneous production of 
multiple sounds) 

BOOK III. 

Of Soul and Mind. 

CHAPTER I. 

Of the Marks of Inference. 

Section a. 

Of Enquiry Respecting Soul. 

* The objects of the Senses are perceived.—117 

* Their perception is the mark of the existence of an object 

different from them.—118 

* The Body or the Senses are not the seat of perception.—llg, 

* Because there is no consciousness in their causes.—120 ••• 

* For consciousness does not appear in the other products of 

those causes —121 

^ And because consciousness is not known to exist in those 
causes.—122 

Recollection of previous experience in an amputated part 
of the body, the Law of Karma, recollection of infancy 
in youth, instinctive acts, etc. are so many more objec¬ 
tions to a physiological theory of consciousness 

Section b. 

Of Fallacies of Inference^ 

* An identical mark cannot be a means of inferenpe.—123 ••• 

* Any one thing cannot be a mark of .any other thing.—124 

Section c. 

Of Marhs of Inference. 

* The Conjunct, the Inherent, the Oo-inherent, and the Con¬ 

tradictory.—125 

^ One effect, of another effect.—126 

* The non-existent, of the existent.—127 

* The past, of the non-past.—128 

* The past, of the past.—129 ' ... 

* For a’mark operates on the recollection of the universal 

relation.'^—130 . ... 

Universal relation discussed 

Section d. 
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107 


Of Enumeration of Fallacies. 

* The unproved, the non-existent, and the dubious are false 
fUarks.—-131 ••• 

E- g-, because it has horns, therefore it is a horse.—132 ... 

^ A multifarious is also a false mark : e. g. because it has 
horns, therefore it is a cow—133 
Various kinds of “ unproved ” mark indicated ... 

Threefold division of true marks described 
True and false marks discussed. 

Other examples of false mark described 

false marks are of three kinds, and not five, as maintained 
In the Ny&ja ... 
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^ Section e. 

Of Maries of Inference of Soul- 

*5s0ognitioi) produced from the contact of the Soul, the Sense, 
and the Object, is a true mark.—134 
The Bauddha theory cf Recognition and Recollection 
criticised 

A possible,attack on the S&rakhya theory of Buddhi 
* Activity and inactivity observed in one’s own soul, are 
marks of inference of other souls.—135 ... 

CHAPTER II. , 

Of the Inference of Soul and Mind. 


Section a. 

Of the Mind, 

* The appearance and non-appearance of knowledge on the 

contact of the Soul with the Senses and the Objects, are 
marks of the existence of the Mind.—136 
Mind is not universal, but atomic 

* Mind is a Substance, and is eternal.—137 

* Mind is one.—138 

The theory that there are as many minds as there are senses 
in the organism, and that mind is a whole made up of 
parts, refuted 

Section b. 


Of the Soul. 

The marks of the inference of the Soul are many_ 139 

The‘body is not the seat of consciousness ... 

The Soul is a Substance, and is eternal.— 140 
The doctrine that the Soul is not known by inference, but 
by Revelation, stated.— 141-143 
But the very word “I” infers the Soul, so that the Soul is 
known by inference as well as from Revelation.— 144 ... 
The Soul is not imperceptible to the Mind 
But “ Devadatta ” (a person) is known by perception 
is the use of inference ?— 145 
Inference strengthens the intuition.—146 
« Devadatta goes ”—is a metaphor.-.-147 
The metaphor raises a doubt: In “ I am fair,” I 
refer to the body or to the Soul.— 148 
The intuition of “ I” arises in respect of one’s own Soul 
only, and not of others’: hence it denotes the Soul 
primarily.— 149 

The*‘doctrine^ that the intuition of ** I ’’ is primarily in 
respect of the body, raises the same doubt-— 150-151 ... 
Were consciousness an attribute of the body, one would 
perceive the thoughts of another, and vice versa .—152 ... 
The Soul is not proved by Revelation alone, as it is proved 
by its characteristic mark of the intuition in the form 
of “ I — 153 

The Ved&nta doctrine criticised by JayaiiftrAyaEia 

How the Soul is distinguished as Jiva or ii^vara* ... 
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Sjsotiox, C* 

Of Pliktality of Soul^. 

^ Soul is oue^bocause there is no differeneo in the production 
e^pleasure) and knowledge.—154 . * 

* Plurality of Souk is proved by circumstances.—165 

* The Veda also supports this view.—156 ••• 

BOOK IV. 

Of the Origin of Bodies 
CHAPTER I. 

Of Atoms. 

Section a. 

Of the Eternal. 

* The eternal is that which is existent, and uncaused.—157*.. 

Section b. 

Of Existence of Ultimate Atoms. 

* The effect is the mark of the existence of the Ultimate 

A.tom—158 ••• 

* The Ultimate Atoms possess Colour, etc.—159 

* The Ulimate Atom is eternal.—160 
Objections to the eternality of the Ultimate Atom stated 

* It is an error to suppose that the Ultimate Atom is not 

eternal.—161 ••• 

Section c. 

Of Condition of Perception^ 

* Perception takes place from magnitude due to possession of 

component parts, and from colour.—162 ••• 136 

* Air is not perceived by the Senses, because it has not colour 

developed in it.—163 ••• 137 

Section d. 

Of Perception of Attributes. 

* Perception of Colour, Taste, Smell, and Touch takes place 

from their special characteristics, and from their inhere- 
ing in compound bodies.—164,165 ... 188,ISO* 

Conditions of their perception are their special charac- 
tej’istics, absence of a more powerful like attribute, 

^their intensity, and inherence in compound bodies •^. 138 

* Gravity is not perceptible.—166 ... 140 

Gravity is perceptible to Touch, says Vallabhfich4rya ... 141 

Section e. 

Of Bi’Senaual Perception. 

* Numbers, Magnitudes, Separateness, Conjunction, Disjunc¬ 

tion, Priority, Posteriority, and Action are perceptible 

to the eye in bodies possessing Colour, and not else- * 

where.—167, 168 ... 141,142 

Section f. ^ 

Of Omni-aenaual Perception. 

* The classes, Attribute-ness and Existence, are perceptible 

to all the Senses.—169 ... 142 

CHAPTER IL 

Of Tangible Atomic Prodaois. 
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Seotion ▲. 

Of Threefold Product. 

^ Atoms produce Barth| etc. ill three formsi Ws, Body, Sensei 

and Object.—170 ... 148 

SBCnON B. 

Of Body. 

* The Body is not composed of the five Bhiltas ; neither is it 

a compound of three Bhfitas l?!, 172 144 

^ The influence of the other Bhiitas is not denied.—173 ... 145 

Section o. 

Of Twofold Body. 

^ Body is twofold ; sexually and a-sexualiy-produced.—174 145 

The sexual body is either womb-born or is egg-born ... 146 

Plants are living bodies ... 146 

♦ A-sexual bodies are produced by Ultimate Atoms nofc con¬ 

fined in direction and place_175 ... 146 

They exist in the worlds of Varuna, etc. ... 146 

* Ultimate Atoms are moved by a particular Dharma towards 

the production of the a-sexual bodies of gods and 
sages,—176 ... 147 

* Theru is record of the existence of such bodies.—177 ... 147 

♦ Brahmi, the first-born must have been produced a-sexually. 

—178 ... 148 

♦ A-sexual bodies do existjas is seen in the Veda.—179, 180... 148 

Aqueous, igneous^ and aerial bodies cannot but be a-sexually 

produced. ... 149 

Constitution of the organs of Sense described. ... 149 

Manifestations of £!arth. Waters, Fire, and Air described... 149 

BOOK V. 

Of Investigation of Action. 

OHAPTifiB 1. 

Of Voluntary Action. 

Section a. 

Of Upward Movement. 

^ The hand moves up in the presence, and by the volition, of 


the Soul.—181 ... 151 

Action analysed ... 151 

* With the hand, the pestle goes up.—182 ... 151 

^ Volition is the cause neither of the rebounding of the pestle 

nor of the going up of the hand with it.—183-186 ... 152,158 

Section b. 

Of Downward Movement. 

^ In the absence of an impediment, a body falls from 

gravity.—187 ••• 154 

* It does not go upward nor sideward, because there is no 

impulse towards those directions.—188 ... 154 

* A particular impulse is given by a particular volition —189 155 

* Range of motion depends upon the impulse.—190 ... 155 

Section c. 

Of Cause of Merit and Demerit. ^ 

Like the reaction of the hand, the playful movements of 

limbs by an infant are non-moral.—191 ... 155 

* So is the bursting of bodies caused by, burning.—192 ... 156 
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♦ Sloap-walkiug is non«volitional.—193 

Sectiok d. vr ^ 

Of Indifferent Movement 

♦ Grass is moved by Air.—194 

Section e. 

Of Movement caused by Adfistam. 

♦ Adri^tam causes the jewel to move towards the thief, and 

also the attraction of iron, grass, etc. by magnetic and 
electric bodies,—195 

Section f , 

Of Nature of Motion. 

♦ Motion is not one and continuous, but consists of a series of 

discreet movements.—196 


156 

15T 


157 

158 


* Movement springs from impulse which produces impetus 

which keeps up a succession of movements from point to 
point—197 ••• 159' 

A single impetus runs through the whole series of move¬ 
ments ••• 159’ 

The NyA,ya maintains the theory of a series of impetus as 

w el I • • • 159 

* Gravity destroys the impetus, and the body falls.—198 ... 160 

CHAPTEK II. 

Of Non-volitional Action. 

Section a. 

Of Action in Earths 

* ^ Impulse,' ^ Impact,^ and conjunction with a moving body, 

are causes of action in terrene substances.—199 ••• 161 

* Earthquake, etc. which afiEect birth, and hhoguy are caused 

by adristam (destiny).—200 ... 161 

Section b 

Of Action in Water. 

* Rain is caused by the gravity of water particles disengaged 

from the cloud.—201 ... 162 

* Water flows in a stream or current on account of 

fluidity.—202 • ••• 162 

* Sun and air cause the evaporation of water.—203,204 162,163 

Circulation of water in trees is caused by adfistam —205 ••• 163 

* Water is transformed as snow, hail, etc. by the action of 

heat.—206-209 4..164,165 

Section, c. 

Of Action in Fire, and Air. 

* Conflagration, volcanic eruption, tempest, meteor^ etc. are 

caused by adfistam. —210 ... 166 

* Adristam caused the movement of fire, air, atoms, and mind 

at the time of Creation.—211 ... 166 

Section d. 

Of Action in Mind. 

(i) Caused by Volition Soul. 

Volition of the Soul causes movement of the mind.—119 266 

Function of the nervous process explained ... 167 

* Pleasure and pain, Cognition, volition, etc. are caused by 

the conjunction of the soul with the object through the 
mind and the seusea.—^218 |67 
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170 
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171 


* No orhange can be produced in Irhe mind when it abides in 

the soul, which is the state of Yoga .—214 167 

Section e. 

Of Action in Mind, etc. 

(ii) Caused by Adfiftam, 

* The ingoing and outgoing of life and mind at birth and 

death, metabolic, physiological and other vital precesses 
are caused by adriffam .—215 

^ Emancipation takes place in the absence of adristam.^^216 
How Yoga destroys adfiatam is described 

Section f. 

Of Action in Shadows. 

Darkness is a non-entity.—217,218 

Section g. 

Of Abse^ice of Action. 

* Space^ Time, Ether, Soul, Action, AttributOi Genus, Species, 

Combination are void of action, as they are incorporeal 
or imponderable—219-224 ... 172-174 

BOOK VI. 

Of the Investigation of Dharma and A-Dharma. 

CHAPTER 1. 

Of Vedic Duties. 

Section a. 

Of Source of the Authority of the Veda. 

* The Veda is a statement of facts by a person who has previ¬ 

ously known those facts.—226 ... 175 

It is the work of an Absolute Person , ... 175 

The Mtmdmed doctrine that Word is eternal, is refuted 175 

* Allotment of names in the Brdhmana portion of the Veda is 

a mark of the previous knowledge of the things 
named.—226 ... 175 

^ Injunctions on gift and on acceptance of gift are also such 

marks.—227,228 ... 176 

Section b. 

Of the Reaper of Coneequences. 

* Result of Act accrues to the performer enly.—229 ... 177 

Exceptions to the rule considered ... 277 

The Vrittihdra does not admit any exception, ... 173 

Section g. 

Of Dharma and A-dharmas from Prescribed and Prohibited Acts. 

* Entertainment of impure Brfthmanas at a iSrdddha does not 

produce Dharma.—230 ... 279 

* ‘Impurity ' consists in killing.—231 279 

^ Association with the impure is sinful. —232 ... ]79 

* Entertainment of a pure Brdhmana at a Srdddha is not 

sinful—233 - ... igQ 

* I’mity, and not status, should be the criterion.—234,235 ... igy 

Section d. 

Of Ctrtain En'ceptions. 

* Ste^khiig, killing, and suicide are not sinful in certain 

... circumstances.—236-240 . ... 181-183 
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184 
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CHAPTER II, 

Of the Production of Dharma and A-dhijkrma. 

Section a. 

Of the /Supreme Good. 

^ Acts of which the purpose is not of this world, produce 
^ Exaltation —241 ••• 

Proof of AdTistam is stated 

* Acts of which the objects are not ‘ visible ’ stated.—242 

Section b. 

Of Purity. 

^ Parity is purity of heart; impurity is impurity of 

heart.—243,244 185, 18« 

* What objects are pure, stated.—245 ... 186 

* Impure objects stated.—246,247 ... 187-188 

Section c. 

Of Self-restraint. 

^ Parity must be coupled with self-restraint in order to 

produce ‘ Exaltation/—248,249 ... 188 

Section d. 

Of Causes of < Faults.^ 

* Desire and Aversion are caused by pleasure and pain, by 

habit, by adriatamy and also by racial distinction.— 

250-263 ‘ ... 189,190 

Section e. 

Of Effects of ^ Faults.^ 

* Desire and aversion cause activity towards dhdrma and 

a-dharma. —254 

Activity of mind, speech, and body described 

Section f. 

Effects of Dharma and A-dharma. 

* Birth and death are the results of dharma and a-dharma 

255 ... 

Section g. 

0/ the Nature of Release. 

^ Release is a state of permanent impossibility ofipain_256 

Hew Release is attained, is described 

BOOK VII. 

Of the Examination of Attributes and of Combination... 
CHAPTER I. 

Of Colour, Taste, Smell, and Touch, and Magnitude. 

Section a. 
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191 
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192 


Of Non-eternal Attributes. 

^ Aphorism I. i. 6 recalled.—257 ... J93 

^ Colour, etc, of Earth, etc. are non-eternal, because their 

subtrata are non-eternal.—^258 ... I 93 

Section b. 

Of Eternal Attributes, 

* Colour, etc. of the ultimate atoms of Water, Fire, and Air 

are eternal,—^259,260 ... I 94 

Vfittikdra^s reading of Aphorism 259 explained ... 194 

* But Colour, etc. of aqueous, ig/ieous, a id aerial bod ies are 

non-eternal.—261 ... 195 
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Section c. 

Of Variety of Colourin Earth, 

* Colour, etc. of terrene bodies are produced from like attri¬ 

butes in their constituent cause and also from the action 
of heat.—262 — 196 

Colour.ness, etc. are not mere apprehensibility by the 

external senses, but are jdtis or universals which are 
the characteristics of the attributes percei)tible by tho 
external senses ••• 196-199^ 

Process due to the action of heat is considered. Two views : 
pithara-pdlca (pot-baking) and pilu-pdka (atom-baking) 

distinguished ••• 199-202? 

* Because the substance is the same before and after the 

action of heat.—263 ... 202 


Section d. 


Of Measure or Eoatension. 

* The minute is not perceived ; the massive is perceived.—264 203 

Measure is of four kinds : Largeness, Smallness, Long-ness, 

and Shortness ... 203- 

The universal substances. Space, Time, Ether, and Soul, 
are also infinite in measure, e, possesses extreme large¬ 
ness and long-ness ; extreme smallness and shortness 
exist in the ultimate atoms ; the next) degrees of small¬ 
ness and shortness exist in binary atomic aggregates ; 
and largeness and long-ness exist in substances from 
tertiary atomic aggregates upwards ... 203 

* Largeness is produced either from multiplicity of consti¬ 

tuent parts, or from their magnitude, or from their loose 
conjunction.—265 ... 204 

A multiplicity of constituent parts come into combination 

by the direction of God ... 204 

* Smallness is produced from opposite causes.—266 ... 205 

* Relative uses of * large ^ and ‘ small ^ explained.—267-269 205-2U6 

* Largeness and Smallness do not exii^t in Largeness and 

Smallness.—270,271 ... 207 

* Largeness and Smallness do not exist in Attributes and 

Actions.—272 ... 207 


* Long-ness and Shortness do not exist in Long-ness and 

Short-ness.—273 

* Measure of eternal substances and ultimate atoms is eternal, 

and measure of non-eternal substances is non-eternal— 
274,275 

* Measure of the ultimate atom is called parimandala ,—276 

* The existence of Measure in a relative sense in perceptible 

bodies, is proof of the existence of Measure in a roal 
sense in imperceptible substances.—277 

* Ether as well as the Soul is infinitely large—278 

* The Mind is infinitely small.—279 
^ Space is all-pervading.—280 

* Time is all-pervading.—281 ... 

Time is the efiioient cause of all that is produced ••• 
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CHAPTER II. 

Of Number, Separateness, Oonjunotion, Disjunction, Priority, 
Pesteriority, and Combination. 

Section a. 

Of Attributes which exist in one object as well as in mors 
than one object, 

* Unity is a different Attribute.—^282 214 

BhUsana's view criticised ... 214 

* Separateness is a different Attribute.—283 ... 216 

Separateness is distinguished from ‘ mutual non-existence,* 

difference in property, and Genus ... 216 

^ Unity and Separateness do not exist in Unity and Separate¬ 
ness.—284 ... 216 

* Unity does not exist in Attributes and Actions, because 

they are void of Number.—285,286 ... 216,217 

^ If Unity did not really exist, the word could not be used 

even in a relative sense.—287 ... 217 

The Sdmkhyas hold that cause and effect are one and the 
same, i. e. that unity and individuality belong to them. 

This is not correct ... 217 

* Unity and Individuality do not exist in Effect and Cause. 

—288 ... — 218 

* The characteristic of having the attributes of the cause as 

antecedents, belongs to non-eternal Unity and Indivi¬ 
duality.—289 ... 219 

Other Numbers and Separatenesses are derivative, and 

embrace more than one substance ... 2 I 9 

The conception of duality analysed 221 

How duality is destroyed ... 221-222 

fSridharaf UdayanUj and Sankara Miira on the idea of^ 

multiplicity or manifoldness ... 223 

The common consent of humanity that a thing is produced 
and tha^ a thing is destroyed, is a refutation of the 
Sdmkhya doctaine that cause and effect are identical ... 225 

Section b. 

Of Attributes which embrace more than one object. 

Conjunction and Disjunction are produced either by the 
action of one of the substanees concerned, or by the 
action of both, or by another Conjunction or another 
Disjunction.—290,291 ... 226,228 

Production of things takes place by means of Conjunction 226 
There is no Conjunction among all-pervadiug substances. 

e. g. Space, Time, Ether, and Soul ... 226 

Conjunction is not eternal ... 227 

How Conjunction is destroyed ... 227 

SarvajVia's view of Disjunction criticised ... 280 

How Disjunction is destroyed ... 281,282 

Conjunction and Disjunction do not exist in Conjunction 

and Disjunction,—292,293 ... 232,233 

Effect and Cause do not possess Conjunction and Disjunc¬ 
tion, because they are already in combination jwith each 
other.—294 


283 



Section c. 

Of Sound and Sen^^e. 

* The relation between a WoVd and its Meaning is neither 

Conjunction nor Combination, because Conjunction is 
an Attribute—295-300 ... 234-236^ 

* Because Attribute also may be the meaning of a Word —296 234- 

^ Because Word and its Meaning are both inert.—297 ... 284 

* And because a non-entity also is denoted by Word.—298 234 

* Word and its Meaning are therefore unrelated.—299 ... 235* 

^ Intuition of Meaning from Word follows from Conventioi . 

—301 ... 236 

The convention is the direction of God ... 236 

It is learnt from usage, testimony, analogy, synonymy, etc. 236 

Tutata, Prahhdkaraj the ^ ancients,' Sankara Miira, and 

Oautama on the import of Words ... 237,238 

Convention is twofold : original and modern. The first 
supplies the force of a Word ; the second, the definition 
of a Word ... 7:{2' 

Section d. 

Of Attrihuti9 exi$ting {none substance and havintf rtference 
to all-pervading substances. 

* Priority and Posteriority are produced by two bodies lying 
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THE VAI'SESIKA SOTRAS OF KANADA 

WITH THE 

COMMENTARY OF SANKARA MISRA 

AND 

EXTRACTS FROM THE GLOSS OP JAYANArAyANA. 

AND 

THE imAsYA OF chandrakAnta. 


J^AXKAKA MiSRA\s INTRODUCTION. 

Salutation to 6ri Gauesa ! 

1 bow to Kara who has the Heavenly River playing on the lap 
•of His iiptied niatteJ locks, and whose forehead is adorned with the 
Embellisher of the Night. 

Hy Salutations constantly reach, those two, Kan&da and Bhava- 
iiAtha, by whom I have been thoroughly enlightened in the Vaieesika 
System. 

Note ,—Kanada here does not refer to the author of the Vaifiesika-SAtram, but to a a’cU- 
‘known VaiSesika teacher of a recent date. 

Bhavandtha was the father of Ankara Milra. 

]May success attend this venture of mine who, like a funambulist 
in the air, walk here without any support, with the only help of the 
Siitram. 

Note .—Sul raiii—piece of rope ; an aphorism ; just as a rope-dancer walks in the air 
with the lielp of a Sutram (rope), so the commentator traverses the philosophy of the 
Vai6esikas with the help of the Sutram (aphorisms) of K^ndda. 

Human existence is subject to threefold afflictions. These 
afllictions are partly adhyatmika, i.e., bodily and mental. They are 
partly iidhibhautika, i.e., caused by natural agencies, e. g. man, beast, 
bird, reptile and the immobile. And they are partly S-dhidaivika, i.e., 
caused by supernatural powers, such as Yaksa, R^ksasa, VinSyaka, 
^tc. Discriminative men, struck with the threefold afflictions, looked 
for the root-cause of the cessation of the threefold afflictions. They 
gathered from the various Srutis (Revelations), Smritis (Recollections), 
Itihdsas (Histories), and Puranas (Cosmogonies), that it is the imme¬ 
diate intuition or direct vision of the principle of the self, or simply, 
self-realization, which is that cause. They then desired to know tha 
path also which led to the attainment of self-realization. Accordingly 
they approached the very kind sage (muni) Ka^ada. 
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Now, the Muni Kaniida had accomplished the knowledge of the prin¬ 
ciples (tattvas), dispassion, and lordliness. He thought within himself 
that tho knowledge of the principles of the six padArthas (predicables), 
by means of their resemblances and differences, is the only royal road 
to the attainment of* self-realization, and that that would be easily 
accomplished by the disciples through the dharma (Merit or Worth) of 
renunciation. He therefore resolved first to teach them dharma alone 
with reference to its essential form and with reference to its character¬ 
istics, and then to teach them also the six j)adarthas by means of 
their enumeration, definition, and demonstration. 

Nou, —Dharma of renunciation.—The indirect method of Self-realization is Pravritti 
Mftrga, i. e. through and by means of wordly experience. Tho direct method of Self-realization 
is Nivritti Mftrga, i, e. through and by means of abandonment of worldly experience. 

Hence, to invite their attention, he proposes. 

Jay and rdya n a *8 In t roduction . 

He w*ho of His own will spreads out the production, preservation, 
and destruction of the universe; He who, oven though shining forth 
in suppression of all these, still is not known by other than wise men ; 
He, by knowing whom as He is in Himself, men are saved from further 
immersion into the waves of the stream of transmigration ; the same is 
Bhava (i.e., the Lord of Creation), and Ho is easy of access by the path 
of communion with Him in constant devotion.* Mayf He be pleased to- 
give you prosperity. 

I adore Bhaviini (the consort of Bhava), Mahesi (the consoit of 
Mahesa, the Great Lord), who, Herself bearing limbs as dark avS tho 
cloud, still dispels the mass of darkness by myriads of collected rays ; 
who while cutting asunder the bond of re-birth of Her devotees, is Her¬ 
self bound by love to Bhava and is His constant delighter; who,, 
although She is born of the Immobile (the Himalaya), still moves from 
place to place; and who while being the consort of the Pure (Siva), is^ 
seated on a corpse. 

After bowing to liis good preceptor, the fortunate twice-born 
Jayandrayana is writing out the vivriti (explanation or elaboration) of 
the aphorisms of Kanada for the pleasure of Isvara. 

Here, indeed, one and all of the disciples, desiring to throw off the 
multitude of afflictions arising from birth, decrepitude, death, and the 
like, hear from the various ^rutis, Smritis, Itihasas, Pur&nas, etc., that 
the vision of the reality of the Self is the fundamental means of escaping 
them. Thus, there is the l^ruti: Verily, verily, the Self is to be seen, 
to be heard about, to be thought over, and meditated upon. Verily, 
O verily, this is (the measure of) immortality'' .(Brihaddranyaka 2, 4, 5); 
also, When the Puru^a (the in-dweller) will know himself—the Self—as 
am," then wishing what, for which desire, will he pursue the course 
of transmigration ?" And the Smriti also: “ By elaborating his under¬ 
standing in three ways, namely by sacred writings, inference, and 
habitual flow of contemplation, a person attains to laudable com- 
munion." __ 

* <Jf. Ndrada Bhakti Si^tram, aphorism 5S p. 28, S. B. Vol. VII. 
t a* fiAndilya-Sutram, III, 1, 7,|page 7If,S. B. H., Vol. VII. 
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Now, some disciples, who were uneiivious and who had properly 
studied the Vedas and the Vedaiigas, (i.e., treatises regarded as so many 
limbs as it were of the Vedas) and had also achieved the §ravana 
(i.e , the stage of self-culture known by the name, audition^ in other 
words, the mere acquisition of knowledge or information as referred 
to in the preceding paragraph;, with due rites approached the great 
and mighty sage Kaiiada for the purpose of manana or intellection (the 
second stage of self-culture, i.e., that of discriminative understandirig). 
Thereupon that sage, full of great compassion, taught them a system 
(of self-culture) in Ten Books. There in the First Book he has stated 
the entire group of paddrthas (Predicables); in the Second Book 
has ascertained Substance; in the Third Book he has described the 
Soul and the Inner Sense; in the Fourth Book he has discussed the 
body and its constituents; in the Fifth Book he has established Kar^cu 
(Action); in the Sixth Book he has considered 7)/i.arma (piety) accordi^^g 
to 5ruti; in the Seventh Book he has established Attribute and SamavdyO' 
(co-inherence or combination); in the Eighth Book he has ascertained 
the manifestation of knowledge, its source, and soon; in the Ninth 
Book he has established particular or concrete understanding; and in 
the Tenth Book he has established the differences of the attributes of 
the Soul. 

The operation of this treatise (towards teaching) is three-fold: 
Enumeration, Definition, and Examination or Demonstration. Classi¬ 
fication or Division is a particular form of Enumeration; and hence it 
does not constitute an additional method. 

Although this system is mainly concerned with the determination 
of tho Predicables, still, inasmuch as Dharma, being at the root of the 
knowledge of the essence of the Predicabies, possesses a prominence of 
its own, therefore he (Kaiiada) proposes to ascertain that (Dharma) first 
of all. 


Dharma in to he ejcplained. 


31*1 Aiha, now. Atah, therefore. Dharmmam, nietv 

religion, Vyakhyasyainah, (We) shall explain. 

1. Now, therefore, we shall explain Dharma. _1. 


6>aii((ra.—‘Atha’iudiuates aegiicnoe to tho desire of the disoiDlos ‘ Afah’ 

disciples, skiltul in ,SVayo«a (audition), otc , and unenvious aDnroauhed 

Or the word ; atha'has the sense of ai/spioioJsness. For H “hlZn S 

and the word /Uflo—those two eame out, at tho boginninc, bv breakin<r thmiu/h .i,„ ^ r 

BrahmA; hence both of them are auspieious.-' Andit is 

18 t possible on tho part of the great sago, while composing the VaiSesika system of ^Ifl 
culture, not to observe the aiispioious ooromony, which has acquired tho obligatory nature 
sfd« be said, L the other 

side that the non-observance might be due to the exporienoe of the non-appearance of fruit 
even where the auspioious ceremony has been observed and of the appeawnoe of fruit even 
whore It has not been observed ; smoe a wise man does not engage in a useless pursuit For 

the supposition of its observance in anothe?birth in the 
case of the above non-observanoe where the fruit still appears, and of defect in some part <of 
the ceremony) in the ease of the above observance, where the fruit does not ,stilI%poar. 
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Again, there need bo also no apprehersioii of its usolessnoss murelj' on account of tin; non- 
appcaranco, for the time being, of the fruit of that, the obligatory nature of which has hotn 
taught in the Mruti and can be inferred from the conduct of the elect or polite. Nor is it that 
there can be no supposition of something in another birth since an act must juoduce its fruit 
in this (one) life onlj^ ; because, as in the case of the sacrifice for the birth of a son,.so in 
every act the characteristic of producing fruit in one and the same life is not proved to exist. 
Whereas the characteristic of producing fruit in one and the same life belongs to Kurlrt 
(sacrifice for rain) and other sacrifices, beoauso these are performed with that desire alone. 
Hero the 4gent is desirous of completion, as the agent in a saerifiec is desirous of heaven. Tiie 
difference is that there the object (of the observance) is a now entrance in the shape of 
ndri^tom^ while here it is the annihilation of hindrances, since the undertaking is with the 
desire that what has been begun may be safely completed. 

It cannot be said that the fruit of the observance is the mere an¬ 
nihilation of hindrances while completion will follow from its own 
cause. For, the mere annihilation of obstacles is not in itself an object 
of volition, whereas completion as the means of happiness is an object ot 
volition, and it is also uppermost in the mind. Moreover, the mere 
destruction of demerits is riot the fruit, for that bein^’ otherwise eajiable 
of accomplishment by propitiation, singing* the name of (rod, crossing* 
the river Karmanakl, etc., there will be ])lurality ol causes, i.e , a 
violation of the rule (that only the observance of tbe omen will produce 
the result). If it is held that the destruction of demerits is the end, as 
the destruction of the particular demerits which obstruct the fulfilment 
of the undertaking, then the fulfilment itself properly becomes the end 
Here too there will be a violation of the rule, sin(*e such destruction of 
particular demerits is producible by gift of gold, bathing (at tlie con¬ 
fluence (of the Gahga and Yamuna) at Frayaga (Allahabad), etc.; and 
it will be rash to speak of them as so many good omens. 

Again, the causality of the good emeu consists iu this that it being- 
observed, the completion must necessarily follow. So it has been said:. 

Because of the rule that the fruit necessarily results from an act, 
complete in all its parts, according to the Yeda.’^ Hence an alternative 
cause also is certainly a cause, for the idea of a cause in tlie \>(la 
refers only to tlie uniformity of immediateness or to the immediate 
sequence of the effect. It is perverse to suppose a difference in kind 
in the effects, in the case of a plurality of causes. Where causality has 
to be deduced from agreement and difference, there the rule of ante¬ 
cedence to the effect should be observed, but not in the Veda also, 
where the appearance of difference does not figure as a weighty con¬ 
sideration. Thus it is not a violation of the rule to say that the 
omen being observed in all its parts, the completion necessarily 
follows. 

Now, completion or fulfilment is that on the performance of which 
arises the belief that this act has been completed. In the case of writings 
it consists in the writing of the last sentence; in the case of a sacrifice^ 
etc., in the final oblation; in the case of a cloth, etc., in the addition of 
the last thread ; in the case of going to a village, etc., in the final con¬ 
tact of the feet with the village; and it should be similarly undeistood 
in all other cases. Therefore in the case of completion produced by an 
auspicious observance, even if we suppose a difference in kind in the- 
effect, still there is no violation of the rule of agreement and diffe- 
Fence. 



KANADA StTRAB l, 1, 2. 




An auspicious observance is au act which brings about fulfilment 
as its fruit by the path of the annihilation of obstacles, and that is 
really of the form of salutation to the deity, etc. Even where obstacles 
do not exist of themselves, although the commonly attributed (as above) 
charactersitic of issuing by the path of the annihilation of obstacles is 
absent there, still the idea of the auspicious observance is not too 
narrow, because the salutation, etc., as such, possess the incidence of 
tlie characteristic of issuing by the path of the annihilation of obstacles 
^rhis is the point.—1. 

The VivVifi adds: Others again say that the non-existence of any 
hindrance having been insured by the virtue born of concentration 
(Yoija'), the sage did not attend to the auspicious observance, or that if 
he did, he has not inserted that at the beginning of the book. Later 
tliinkers, on the other hand, say that, as in the treatise of (rautama (t.r., 
Nviiya Sutra), in the recital of the word fvamdna (Proof; which falls 
within the group of the names of God, so too in this treatise, the 
ans])icious ceremony has been observed, in the form of reciting the 
word dharviaj which also is a synonym of God. 

It should be understood hero that dliarvia leads up to knowledge 
by the way of the purification of the mind (chUta)^ thirst after know¬ 
ledge, and so on. I\)r the Veda says: ^‘They come to thirst after know¬ 
ledge by the [)erformance of sacrifices/' etc. And says the Smriti also, 
‘^Knowledge is produced after demerits or dark deeds have boon dest¬ 
royed by good acts." 

Cliandrakivta :—The classification of Dliarma is not shown by 
Kandda, as it does not fall within the scope of his philosophy ; for, he 
has undertaken the Sdstra with the object of teaching Tattva-Jndnain^ 
knowledge oi the essences or principles, only. 

Definition of Dharma. 

w': 11? I <1 =1 

Yatal.i, whence. Abhyudaya-iiihsreyasa- 

siddhih, Exaltation, Supreme Good, Accomplishment. Sah, that. 
Dharmah, Piety, Religion. 

2. Dharma (is) that from which (results) the accomplish¬ 
ment of Exaltation and of the Supreme Good.—2. 

Upashtra, —Kow he describes the subject proposed : 

^ Abhyudaya ' means knowledge of the essences. ‘ Nihsreyasam ' is 
final cessation of pain. That from which both of them result is dharma. 
The compound of the two words, rendered as hiihsreyasa' by the path 
of ^abhyudaya,' belongs to that class of compounds which are formed 
by the elision of the middle term: or it is a Tat-'pnruea compound 
ablatively formed. 

This dharma will be later on described as being characterised by 
forbearance. If it is the effect of constant contemplation and other 
practices of Yoga and is the same as adrifttam (the invisible, potential 
after effects of actions, or Merit and Demerit), then it is producible by 
positive performances. 
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The Vrittikara, however, says: ‘‘Abhyudaya' is happiness, and 
^ nihsreyasam ^ the simultaneous annihilation of all the particular attri¬ 
butes (/.c., moditicatioiis) of the Soul. The proof is that in the case of 
dharma, the body, etc., of Devadatta are made up of eleme its s > direct¬ 
ed by th^ particular attributes of the onjoyer or sufferer, and as they 
are products or effects, they are, as the means of his enjoyment or 
experience, like a garland made by himself.^' Now, this explanation 
has been discarded by superficial readers as being not wide enough to 
apply to each and all (a). Whereas in fact what is dharma'i and what 
its characteristic ?”—the enquiry of the disciples being of such a 
general nature, the answer comes, ‘‘That from ^vhich (results) the 
accomplishment of Exaltation and of the Supreme (rood.’^ 

Thus, that which leads to the attainment oi Exaltation, and also 
that w^hich leads to the attainment of the Supreme Grood, both of them 
are dharma. Thus that the iiivariable cause of the object of volition is 
dharmuj being the matter to be expressed, the expression “the accom- 
])lishinent of Exaltation and of the Supreme (roodhas been used with 
the object of specially introducing the two great objects of volition, viz.y 
happiness and absence of pain. Hecause paradise and emancipation 
are the only great objects of volition, Ijeing the objects of desire wliich 
is not dependent upon desire for ulterior olijects. And it will be shown 
that the absence of jiain also is an object of volition.—2. 

(a) “ Not wide enough to apply to eaoh and all.”—The separate cliaraetcristio'} 
-iiro that it produces pleasure and that it produces the Supreme Good. The former does not 
inulude the diiariiia of nivritti and the latter does not include the dharma of pravritti. The 
oolloctive characteristic is that it produces both pleasure and the (Supreme Good. And this 
does not include that which produces pleasure only, nor that which produces the (Supremo 
Good only. Thus the definition of dharma as explained by the Vrittikrira is in either case too 
narrow. This is, according to Upask^ra, the view '"f superficial readers.] 

Clia'ndrakdnta :—Wherefrom does the production of tlie good and 
of the ultimate good result? The production of the good and of ihe 
ultimate good results from Pravfitii^ activity or employino.it, that is 
(observed in the world, or) exertion of the speech, the mind, and the 
body. Therein, it is said, that a person cultivates Dkarnia with the 
speech, by telling agreeable and wdiolesome truths and by studying the 
sacred writings ; with tlie mind, by showing compassioii, coutoutment, 
and faith; with the body, by practising charity and by relieving the 
poor and the distressed and those who are lu danger. 

—This text of the Veda also shows that 
Dharma is the designate of the word, “ yajati,^' to perferm (sacrifices, 
etc.) 

And this Dharma is subsidiary, because it subserves tattcajhdnam, 
kiiowdedge of the principles ; which is the principal Dharma^ because 
it is the means of the supreme good. 

Authority of the Veda. 



simpprn im ? I ^ II 


Tad-vachandt, being His Word or declaration, or its (of 
dharma) exposition. AmnAyasya, of the Veda, Fra* 

njanyam, authoritativeness. 
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3. The authoritativeness of the Veda (arises from its) being 
the Word of God [or being an exposition of dharma\ —3. 

Upai^ktiva .—It may bo objected, “ Well, the Voda is the authority for this that dharmti 
characterised by nivritti is the source of the Supreme Good by means of the knowledge of the 
essence or reality. But we are doubtful about the authoritativeness of the Veda itself, on 
account of the faults of falsity, contradiction, and repetition. Falsity is shown by the non- 
production of the son, oven after the sacrifice for a son has been performed. The Aoma 
(oblation to tire) after sun-rise, etc., actually prescribed in the ordinances ‘ He offers oblation 
unto tiro after sunrise, ho oftbra oblation unto fire before runrise, he offers oblation unto fire 
at a belated hour,’ is counteracted by sucti t3xtB as ‘ i^yava (a dog of Yama) eats up the oblation 
of him who ofiers oblation unto fire alter sunrise, Zavala (the other dog of Yama) eats up the 
oblation of him who offers oblation unto fire before sunrise, iSyava and c^avala eat up the 
oblation of him who oflers oblation unto fire at a belated hour,* etc. And repetition surely 
appears from the mention of the thrice recital of the first and the last Sdm\dheni (the Kik 
III. 27. 1-11. directed to kindle fire) in ‘ He will recite the first for three times, ho will recite 
the last for tlireo times.’ Beside there is nothing to establish the authoritativeness of the 
Veda. Its eternality being uncertain, its eternal freedom from defect also becomes doubtful. 
On the other hand, if it is the product of a human brain, then by the possibility of mistake, 
oversight, uncertainty, want of skill in the author, etc., its characteristic of being the 
infallible testimony of a great and good {<tpta) man, certainly becomes doubtful. Thus there 
is no Supreme Good, nor is knowledge of reality its means, nor again is dharma. Thus all 
this remains uncertain.” 

To meet this objection he saya : 

^ Tat ^ alludes to God whose existence is well-known, although the 
word does not appear in the context; as in the aphorism of Gautama^ 

“ That is unauthoritative on account of the faults of falsity, contradic¬ 
tion, and repetition/^ the Veda is alluded to by the word ‘tat/ although- 
it does not a])pear in the context. Thus Hadvachanat,' means beii.g^ 
tlie composition of Him, tsvara; ‘ A-mnfi^yasya,^ of the Veda; ‘pra- 
luanyam.’ Or,^ ‘tat’ refers to dharma only which is close by i, e., ih the 
context. Thus, of dharma ; ‘ vachandt,’ being the exposition •, 

umniiyasya, of the Veda ; ‘pr^m^uyam / since that statement is really 
proof which establishes something which is authoritative. God and 
the quality of His being an djpta (i. c., a great and good person) will 
be established later on. 

Now, with reference to what has been said, namely, “ on account 
of the faults of falsity, contradiction, and repetition,” there in the case 
of falsity, the explanation lies in the supposition of producing result 
in another existence or the supposition of defect in the act, the agent, 
and the instrument, since there is the rule that the result necessarily 
follows from an act, complete in all its parts, prescribed in the Veda. 
Moreover, it is not the case that the result must appear in this and 
only this life, as in the case of Kdrtri, (i. e., sacrifice for rain.) There 
the occupation is that of one who desires a revival of crops which are 
getting dry. In the case of the sacrifice for a sou, the occupation is 
that of one who desires a son only. This is the difference. There is 
al so no contradiction, because the condemnatory passages such as 
“ ^ydva eats up his oblations,” etc., have reference only to cases where 
after having particularly vowed oblations^ after sunrise, etc., one 
perfoms such homas at other times. Nor is there the fault of repetition, 
because the repetition has this justification that eleven mantras for 
kindling fire having been as a matter of fact recited, fifteen such 
mantras as required by the text, By the means of the fifteen word- 
thunders he opposed that enemy who is here,” cannot be obtained 
without reciting the first and the last mantra for three times each.—3. 
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Vivfiti ,—Or here the word Hat’ itself denotes Isvara, on the 
strength of the saying : 0»i, Tatj Sat —this has been remembered to 

be the three-fold reference to Brahman/’ 

Knowledge of Predicahles is the means of attaining the Supreme Good, 

II1 1 n«ii 

Dharmma-visesa-prasutat, Produced by a particular 
Dravya-guna-karmma-saniriiiya-visesa- 
samavi\y£nA,m, of Substance, Attribute, Action, Genus, Species, and Com¬ 
bination. Pad^rth^nam, of the padrtr^/ia« or predicables. 

Sadharmmya-vaidharmmyilbhyam, By means of resemblance and 
difference. TattvajMnat, From knowledge of the esseace. 

Nihsreyasam, The Supreme Good. 

4. The Supreme Good (results) from the knowledge, pro¬ 
duced by a particular dharma^ of the essence of the Predicablcs, 
Substance, Attribute, Action, Genus, Species, and Combination, 
by means of their resemblances and differences,—4. 

Having described the nature and characteriStic of dharma in accordance 
with the desire of the dinciplcs, he lays down the following ai)horism for ascertaining tho- 
subject-niattor and the “relation”,— 

*Such knowledge of the essences is dependent upon the Vaisesika 
System ; therefore it goes without saying that it too is a source of the 
Supreme Good. If, through its derivation in an instrumental sense, 
namely, that the essence is known by it, the word ^ tattvajiiana ’ refers 
to the treatise, then it will not have apposition to the word ‘ dharma-visesa- 
pr.isutat.’ In ^ dravya-guua, etc., the compound is a ‘ copulative com¬ 
pound ’ wherein all the words are prominent, because the knowledge of 
the essence of all the Predicables is the source of the Supreme Good. 

Now, here the ^ relation ' is understood to be : between the Doctrine 
and the Supreme Good, that of the means and the end or motive ; bet¬ 
ween the Doctrine and the knowledge of the essences, that of form and 
matter ; between the Supreme Good and the knowledge of the essences, 
that of effect and cause ; between the Predicables, Substance, etc., and 
the Doctrine, that of the demostrable and that which demonstrates. 
And from the knowledge of these relations, those who seek tho Supreme 
Good apply themselves to this Doctrine, and those who desire salvation 
apply to it only when they realize that the sage is an dpta or trust¬ 
worthy person. ' 

NiliSL’eyasam ” is final cessation of pain ; and the finality of tlie 
oessatioii of j)ain consists in its uoa-simultaneonsiiess with the antece¬ 
dent non-existence of pain in the same substratum, or in its siinultan- 
^onsness, in the same substratum, with the simultaneous annihilations 
of the special attributes of the Soul, viz,j adrijtam and samskara. Or, 
Salvation is the antecedent non-existence of pain upto the moment of 
the annihilation, without leaving any trace, of these special attributes. 
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'* Anteoedont non-oxiatonc3'*: Non-existenoe is fourfold, vise. 

(a) anteoodont, e,g. of the pot before it is produced. 

(b) emergent, e,g, of the pot after it is destroyed. 

( c) reciprocal, e»g, of the oharaoteri itio of the p >t in a picture and vice versa, 

(<l) absolute, e,g, of the pot in a room where there is no pot. 

It will be noticed that antecedent non-existence has no beginning ; emergent non-existeno 9 
has no end ; and reciprocal non-existence and absolute non-existenoe have neither beginning 
nor end. 

The thing of which there is non-existence, is said to be the opposite or connter-opposita 
(pratiyogi) of that non-existenoe. In the above illustration the counter-opposite is the pot. 

*Dne kind of non-existenoe {e,g. of the pot) is differentiated from another kind of non* 
existence {e,g, of the picture), by means of the characteristics of their oounter-oppositee. 
'These characteristics are therefore called determinants or differentiators (avaehchhedaka). 

Now, mere cessation of pain is not Salvation ; because there rouiains the possibility of 
pain in future and there remains also the memory of the pain that has then passed into non* 
being. The cause of the possibility of pain is adristam or karma (merit and demerit) ; 
and the cause of the memory of pain is (the imprint of the experience of pain left 

in the soul). Salvation will result only when there is not merely the cessation of the pain 
actually experienced, but also the neutralisation of the causes of possible pain viz. adristam 
and samskdra. 

Not that it is not an object of volition, being incapable of aohieve- 
lueat, because even antecedent non-existence can be brought about by 
the neutralisation of the cause. Nor does it thereby lose in the charac¬ 
teristic of being antecedent non-existence, because such characteristic 
remains as the characteristic of the non-existence of the producer of 
the opposite (i.e., the existence of pain) ; and to be the producer is 
merely its essential or general fitness to be the cause. Again, antece- 
<lent noji-existeace is not the last member or element, so that, it existing, 
the effect must necessarily appear ; for if it were so, then it would follow 
that an effect also has no beginning. Thus, as in the absence of a 
contributory cause it did not produce the effect so long, so also in future 
it will not produce it without the co-operation of a contributory cause, 
the person operating to the eradication of the cause. Therefore this 
aphorism too upholds antecedent non-existence. Hence in vthe second 
liphorism of Gautama, Pain, birth, activity, faults, and false notion— 
on the successive removal of these in turn, there is the removal of the one 
next preceding and thereafter salvation,(Ny^ya Sutram, 1, i, 2), the 
statement of the non-existence of the effect on the non-existence of the 
cause, strengthens the idea of salvation as having the form of the antece¬ 
dent non-exirftl^ce of pain. Removal of activity on the removal of faults, 
removal of birth on the removal of activity, of pain on the removal of 
birth—-here removal does not mean annihilation but noii-production, and 
that is nothing but antecedent non-existence. It is notthat the opposite is 
not known, for the opposite is surely known in the form of paii^ in general. 
As in the case of propitiation, there too only the non-production of pain 
is expected through the annihilation of faults. In the world also it is 
seen that the removal of the snake, thorn, etc.is for the purpose of the 
noa-production of pain. So the activity of the wise is directed only 
towards removing the causes of pain. 

Some however say: ^‘Only the absolute non-existence of pain is 
salvation. If it is not seated in the Soul, yet, as seated in the stone, 
etc., it is connected with the Soul; and its connection lies in the 
annihilation of pain which does not accompany the prior non-existence 
(or potential existence) of pain ; as it is found in connection with such 
annihilation of pain, peeing that such annihilation taking place, there 
-arises the consciousness of the absolute non-existence of pain in that 
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place. This being so, such texts of the Veda as He moves about being 
absolutely relieved of pain,'' also become explained." We reply that 
it is not so. Absolute non-existence of pain, being incapable of accom¬ 
plishment, is not an object of voluntary activity. Nor has annihilatio i 
of pain any connection to that, since this would entail a tecli;:i- 
icality. 

non-existenoo has uoither beginning nor end. It does nob therefore 
iieiKjnd upon human will or eflbrt. Hence it cannot bo pursued as an object of desire. You 
may say that, as long as it is not accomplished in the Soul, as the connection of that which 
is not connected with it,—such connection taking the form of the annihilation of pain which 
<IoeM not coexist with the antecedent non-existenco of pain-—so long surely it is an object of 
clchire. But to this also there is an objection ; viz., that the annihilation of pain does not 
form such a connection, as it is not oo-oxtensive with the soul. To hold otherwise, wc.uld be 
lo ) ut a new interpretation upon the word “ connection ** {Samhandha). 

The text of the Veda “ He moves about being absolutely 
relieved of pain " implies that, by way of the neutralization of causes, 
prior non-existence of pain may be reduced into a condition similar to 
that of the absolute non-existence of pain. 

It may be said, This is not an object of the will, as it is 
not an object of desire which is not subject to another desire, because those 
only who seek pleasure, become active in the removal of pain, seeing 
that pleasure is not produced at the time of pain." But this is not so ; 
because it is equally easy to say the contrary also. Will ^^ot desire 
for pleasure also be subject to the desire for the absence of pain ? seeing 
that men overwhelmed with grief as well as those who turn their fa;es 
away from pleasure, having in view only the absence of j)ain, are 
inclined to swallowing poison, hanging tliemsolves, etc.. 

Neither can it be said, Even if it is an object of the will, it 
is so only because it is an object of ( ognilion. But salvation as absence 
of pain is not even an object of cogijitiem. Otherwise (i.c., if to be an 
object of cognition were liot a nece.'Sary coi dition of being an object of 
the will) men would be in dined to bring about the state of swoon, etc." For 
that which is capable of being known from the Veda and by inferences 
cannot be reasonably said to be unknowable. For there are the texts, 
of the Veda: He moves about being absolutely relieved of pain," ^‘By 

knowing Him only one transcends death," etc. There is inference also : 
The series of pain is finally or absolutely rooted out, because it is a 
series like a series of lamps ; and so on. It can be known by perception 
also, since final annihilation of pain for a moment becomes the subject- 
matter of thought in the lealization of pain in consciousness (in the 
moment prior to death) and (if you do not admit this), also because the^ 
yogins perceive the future annihilation of pain by virtue of the power 
born of concentration (^yoga). 

It cannot be said,Still, the loss and gain being the same, it 
is not the object of the will, sii ce with pleasure is also removed,^ 

the removel of both being due tc the same set of causes" ; for men 
naturally dispassionate and fearful ot dark days of suffering and who 
overestimate every glow-worm of pleasure, are active to that end. 

It cannot again be said, ‘‘Cessation of pain is still not 
the object of the will ; becarso cessation of pain which is yet to 
come, is impcssible, jain vhich is j a^t is in the past, and pain which is^ 
piesent will cease even without an effert of ihe person"; for the activity 
of the person is towards the eradication of causes, as in penances. Thus, 
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false knowledge attended with desire, is the cause of Samsdra^ i.e., 
.succession of mortal existences ; it is rooted out by the knowledge of the 
truth about the Self j and knowledge of the truth about the Self is 
producible by the practice of Yoga ; hence activity in this direction is 
justified. 

It cannot be said that only the manifestation of permanOiit pleasure 
is salvation, and not the absence of pain ; for there is no proof that 
pleasure can be porma:ient ; if there were such proof then the luanites¬ 
tation of pleasure being constant, there would be no dift'erence between 
a worldly and an other-worldly or liberated man, a id also manifesta¬ 
tion being a product or effect, on its termination there will again follow 
Sami^dra or stream of mortal existence. 

It cannot be said that salvation consists in the laya or disappearance 
of the Jtvdtmd or embodied Self into the Brahmdtmd or un-ernbodied or 
universal Self ; for if laya means amalgamation, then there is an 
obstacle, as two do not become one. It cannot be exjilained that laya 
means the removal of the subtle embodiment composed of the senses and 
of the physical organism ; for hereby the absence of the causes of pain 
being implied, it follows that the absence of pain alone is salvation. 

Hereby the doctrine of the Ekadandins (a sect who carry staffs con¬ 
sisting of single sticks) that salvation means the remaining of the pure 
Self after the cessation of Nescience or false knowledge and that Self is 
by nature true knowledge and happiness, is also refuted, because there 
is no evidence that the Self is knowledge and happiness. The text of the 
Veda ^nirahman is eternal, knowledge, and bliss,’' is no evidence, 
because it proves possession of knowledge and possession of bliss. For we 
have the percepti< ns I know,’' and I am happy,” but not the percep¬ 
tions I am knowledge ” andI am happiness.” Moreover, Brahman 
being evea now existent, it would follow that there is no distinc¬ 
tion betweea a liberated and a worldly man. The cessation of AvidyS. 
or false knowledge is also not an object of the will. Brahman also,l)eing 
eternal, is not a nddhya or what has to be accomplished. The realization 
of Brahman within the Self, having Him as the object, is not a .sddhya or 
what has to be accomplished. Similarly bliss also, having Him as its 
esse ice or object, is not a addhya. For these reasons activity directed 
towards Him is not justified. 

It cannot be said that salvation lies in the purity or unimpeded flow 
of the stream of consciousness. For if by purity is meant the removal 
of such impedimeiits as pain, etc., then this much alone bei ng the object 
of the will, there is no reason for or proof of the survival of the stream 
of consciousness. Moreover, the retention or survival of the stream of 
consciousness can be possible only by means of the body, etc., and 
hence in this view the retention of namsdra or the stream of mortal 
•existence also would be necessary. 

It is therefore proved that cessation of pain as described above is 
.alone the Supreme Good. 

Ill * knowledge of the essence ’ the geiiitive has been used in the 
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Although a property which is recurrent in one place is divergent in 
another, and vice versaj still knowledge in the shape of recurrent and 
divergent properties, is here intended. 

Here the enumeration itself of the Predicables, Substance, etc., lias, 
come to be their division, which has the effect of excluding a more 
less number. Therefore it follows that as a rule Predicables are najj 
six in number. And this is not proved. If any other Predicable 
which requires to be excluded is known then the rule does not stand 
good; if it is not known, then the exclusion is invalid. It cannot be^ 
said that this is not the exclusion of the addition of something else 
but the exclusion of non-application; in other words, that the non- 
application of the characteristics of the six to all predicables or things 
is excluded. For all known predicables having been included by the 
word ^ Predicable,' there is here then the fault of proving over again 
and also that something else is not known. Moreover, which is to be* 
excluded, non-application of the characteristics jointly or their non¬ 
application severally ? In the first alternative, joint non-application 
prevails everywhere, so that there can be no exclusion. It cannot be- 
said that in the second alternative also there can be no exclusion as 
with reference to one another their individual non-application prevails 
everywhere ; for the purpose of the rule is to exclude the non-applica¬ 
tion of the chari; cteristics of the six, when, according to others, thev 
do not apply to Energy, Number, Similarity, and other PredicaMes 
recognised by them. Therefore the meaning of the rule that Prodic¬ 
ables are only six in number is that in all perceptible objects, there is 
application of one or other of the characteristics of the six, and not 
that there is non-application. Now% ‘ only,' ii it goes with the noiii', it 
moans exclusion of the addition of something else; if it goes with the 
adjective, it means exclusion of non-application ; and if it goes with the 
verb, it means exclusion of al.solute non-a])jdication. Here according 
to some only" has all this three-fold significance; while others say 
that its force lies in mere exclusion and that non-application, addition 
of something else, etc., are things to be excluded, which are derived by 
association. 

Produced by a particular dkanna'' is the adjective of knowledge 
of the essence." Here particular dliarma'' means piety characterised 
by " forbearance or withdrawal from the world. If by tattvajnana" 
explained as by this essence is known," the treatise (i. c., the 
Aphorisms of Kaniida) is meant, in that case it should be said ihat 
particular dharma'^ means the grace of a..d appointment from God,, 
for it is heard that the great sage Kanada composed this System by 
obtaining the grace of and appointment from God. In the aphorism 
by knowledge of the essence" the realization of the truth about the 
Self in the understanding is intended, because such relization alone 
is competent to root out false knowledge attended with desire. By 
knowing Him only one transcends death, no other road is known 
(vidyate) for travelling," Two Brahmans have to be known (veditavye)/' 
^^Having no eyes He yet sees, etc."—in all these passages the word 
vedana has the sense of realization in the understanding, and the use 
of the fifth case-ending in the causal sense in the word ^ tattvajMn^t' 
indicates that such realization of the Self comes in the progressive 
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career of hearing from the ^datraa, thinking within oneself, medita- 
tion, etc.,—4. 

Vivrlti. — ^ Dharmmavifesaprasutftt' means producded by a parti- 
cular (go 3d conduct, virtue or) merit, acquired in this life or in previous, 
births. It is the qualification of HattvajMn^t' (knowledge of essence). 
As pointed out by the author of Mukt^vali, ^ S&dharmmya^ means, 
common property, and ^ Vaidharmmya' means opposing (i, e., dis¬ 
tinguishing) property. The use of the third case-ending indicates^ 
manner. The fifth case-ending in ^ tattvajfi^n^t^ has the sense of appli¬ 
cability. Thus the meaning is: By particular virtue knowledge of 
essence is produced by means of the generic and specific properties of 
the Predicables, Substance and others; thereafter is produced ‘ intellec¬ 
tual conception’ of the Self, and next comes the realization of the Self 
in the understanding by constant meditation ; after this liberation 
follows in the train of the removal of false knowledge, etc-, (Vide Nyaya 
Sutram, I. i. 2.) 

The author of the Upaskira has however said : The word ^tattva- 
jiiana’ in the aphorism conveys the principal idea of the realization of 
the Self in the understanding ; or, if it is interpreted in the instrumental 
se .so, it refers to the treatise which is the (instrument or) means of 
such realization. In the first of these cases, the word ^ dharminavi§esa’ 
will mea 1 that dharma the characteristic of which is forbearance 
(nivrltti') ; and in the latter case it will mean a particular virtue or merit 
in the form of the grace of and appointment from God, according to 
the tradition that the gteat sage Kan^da composed this treatise under 
the grace and appointment of God. And as the causal use of the fifth 
case-ending bears the sense of applicability, the realization of the Self 
in the luiderstanding will follow from the treatise through the chain of 
intellection, constant meditation, and soon, for the wordin such 
texts of the Veda as By knowing Him only one transcends death,” 
Two Brahmans have to be known,” etc., denotes realization in the 
understanding (i. e., spiritual intuition), and alone is competent to root 
out false knowledge together with desires. 

This should be considered. If the word ‘ tattvajMna ’ in the apho¬ 
rism denotes the realization of one^s Self in the understanding which 
counteracts false knowledge together with desires, then it would follow 
that the expression ^ by means of generic and specific properties ’ as well 
as the term, ^ of the Predicables,' bearing the sense of tne sixth case¬ 
ending, have no syntactical connexion. For in the matter of the 
realization of the Self in the understanding there is neither the 
modality of the geieric and specific properties, nor the materiality or 
.substantiveness of the six Predicables; because they do not exist there,, 
as they are distinct form the body, etc., whereas the realization of 
the Self in the understanding is only competent to root out desires, 
etc., which are not distinct from the body, etc. It cannot be said that 
in the state of the representation of separateness from the other (i. e., 
the Not-Self) in the Self by the virtue born of Yoga (concentration), 
knowledge of the six Predicables, namely Substance, etc., by means of 
their generic and specific properties, is also produced through their tem¬ 
porary contiguity, inasmuch as the subject-matter of such knowledge 
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(i. the Predicables, etc ), appears there for the time being. For 
notwithstanding that such representation contains such indifferent 
generic property, etc., within itself, since it is not necessary for the 
real purpose in view, the description of it by the revered srge will 
mean so much mad talk on his part. 

Again, the venerable author of the UpaskAra has brought forward 
the texts " By knowing Him alone, etc. ” as being evidence that the 
realization of the Self in the understanding is the cause of liberation. 
That too has been improper. For the Supreme Self alone being implied 
by the text, “ I know Him, the Great Person, of the colour of the Sun 
beyond the reach of darkness, " the word ‘ tat ' (that) has reference to 
the Supreme Self, and therefore it cannot refer to the Jivdtmd (Subordi¬ 
nate or Embodied Self) which has not been so implied. So much for the 
sake of brevity. 

Here the enumeration of six Predicables has been made under the 
view of Existence or Being. In fact Non-Existence or Non-Being also 
has been intended by the sage to be another Predicable. Hence there 
is no impropriety either in the aphorism “ Non-existence of effect, fi coii 
non-existence of cause ” (I. ii. 1) of the second chapter or in su h 
aphorisms as “ From non-existence of qualification by Action and 
Attribute” (IX. i. 1) of the Ninth Book. Accordingly in the Nydiia- 
Ltldvati. it has been said : “ Non-existence also should be stated’as con¬ 
ducive to the Supreme Good, like the modifications of Existence. This 
conduciveness is proved by the fact that the non-existence of the effect 
follows from the non-existence of the cause in all cases. In the 
Dravyakirandvalt also, Nyfiya teachers have admitted that Non- 
E.xi.steuce is the seventh Predicable, in the passage ending thus : “ And 
these Predicables have been mentio.ied as being the ])rincipal ones. 
Non-Existence, however, although it possesses a form of its own lias 
not been mentioned, not that it is something negligible, but because its 
ascertainment is dependent upon the ascertainment of its ooposite ” 
Thus the knowledge of the generic and specific properties of the seven 
(and not six only) Prodicablos is conducive to the Supreme Good ; and 
that conduciveuess, it should be observed, lies in the mode of knowledo'o 
of marks (lifiga), etc., in the matter of the establishmemt of seoaratenoss 
from the Not-Self in the Self. ^ 


The Supreme Good, according to the views of thy Nyaya, Vaisasika 
and Saiikhya philosophies, consists in the perma lent cessation of’iiain 
and results as the annihilation of pain, which is not synchronous with 
pain co-existent with itself. In fact, annihilation of ultimate pain is 
non-synchronus with pain co-e-xistent with itself, since no pain can at 
that moment arise in the liberated Soul. With a section of the Nyaya 
thinkers, salvation means permanent cessation of demerit only becauL 
in their view, this only can be directly accomplished by the realization 
of the Self ni the understanding, as the Veda says, “ A nd his actions 
wear off when he sees that High-and-Low (Mundaka 2, 2, 8).” In the 
opinion of the one-staffed Vedtlutin, salvation lies in the cessation of 
nescience, and nescience is (with him) a different Predicable. In the oni- 
I 1*1 Vedantin, salvation means the disappearance of 

the Embodied or finite Self in the Great Self, and results as the cessation 
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of the Upddhi or external condition of the Jiva ^Embodied Soul), and 
of the causal body. Causal body again has been proved to be “the 
organic combination of the five life-breaths, mind, understanding, and 
ten senses, arising from the elements which have not been compounded 
(/. e., redintegrated), possessing subtle limbs, and being the means of 
experience (i. e., hhogay\ The Bhattas however say that salvation 
consists in the mainfestation of eternal happiness, and that eternal 
liappii.ess, though evidenced by the Veda and penetrating all living beir. gs 
(Jivaay is unmanifest in the state of transmigration (Samsdra^^ and 
bef^omes marjifest to the sense, immediately after the realization of the 
truth about the 8elf in the understanding. The possible defects in 
these views are not shown here for fear of increasing the volume of the 
l)Ook. But in all the views the permanent cessation of pain in the state 
of salvation remains uncontradicted. And that is our point. 

Now, it may be contended, “ There are additional Predicables such 
as Energy, Similarity, etc. How else can it be explained that in the 
vicinity of the jewel, etc., burning is not caused by that \vhich causes 
burning and is caused when it is not in the vicinity? Therefoieit 
must be imagined that the jewel, etc., counteract the burning energy 
of that which causes burns, and that the inciting removal of them 
revivifies it. In like manner. Similarity also is a different Predic- 
able. For it does not fall within the six forms of existence, as it equally 
applies to them all, since such similarity as in “ As bovine-ness is 
eternal, so also is horseness,'^ is perceived. Nor is it a non-existence, 
as it appears in the form of an existence.'^ But our reply is that 
reconciliation being possible by the mere suppostion of the self-activity 
of lire, etc*., existing away from the jewel, etc., or the supposition of 
the absence, etc., of jewel, as the cause of burning, etc., it is not proper 
to imagine infinite Energy, its prior non-existence, and its annihilation, 
it should not be asked again how there can be burning even in the close 
})resence of apowerful jewel, because that supposition has been made 
only of the absence of jewels in geiiaral, which are powerful but remote, 
in the same way,Similarity also is not ^ different Predicable, but 
denotes that, while one thing is quite distinct from another thing, the 
one possesses the majority or the chief of the attributes belonging to 
the other ; as the Similarity of the moon in the face, means that the 
face which is quite distinct from the moon, possesses the cheerfulness,, 
and other attributes belonging to the moon. This in brief. 

Chandrakdnta. (1) Dharma presents two aspects, that is, under 
the characteristic of Pravritti or wordly activity, and the characteris¬ 
tic of Nixritti or withdrawal from wordly activity. Of these, Dharma^. 
characterised by Nivrittij brings forth tattva-jndna or knowledge of 
truths, by means of removal of sins and other blemishes. 

(2) Here the separate enumeration of Sdmdnya, etc., is unneces¬ 
sary, on account of their non-divergence; for, tSdmdnya^ etc., falling, aa 
they do, within Substance, etc., do not differ from the latter. Their 
separate mention, however, is justified on the possibility of difference 
in the mode of treatment adopted by the author. Systems, differing 
in their methods, are taught for the benefit of embodied souls, differing 
Irom one another. This is, then, the VaUebiha System, of which the 
difctinctive features are Sdmdnya^ etc., as are, in the other 
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System, Doubt, etc., although they are included in the Pro6f and the 
Provable, respectively. Accordingly, this System is enabled to stand 
apart by mens of Sdmdnya and the other Predicables; and so it is called 
the Vaidesika System. Otherwise it would be merely an Upanisat 
teaching Adhydtma-vidydj Philosophy of the Embodied Self. * ♦ * ♦ ♦ 
’^Sam^nyam’ means possession of similarity. ♦ * ♦ Doubt and Error 
arise trom (observation of) Sdmdnyam and from non-observation of 
ViSesa (or distinctive) peculiarity. Observing the common properties, 
altitude and extension, of a pillar and a person, and remaining ignorant 
of their differentia, one feels the doubt whether it be a pillar or a 
person ; error also arises in this way : observing the common property 
only and in consequence of fault or imperfection, one mistakes a pillar 
for a person or a mother of pearl for a piece of silver. False cognition, 
again, is the root of all suffering. It is for this reason that ‘ SAinanyam" 
has been separately mentioned, notwithstanding that it is included in 
Substance, etc. ^ Vifie^a* is that by which a thing is reduced to itself. 
False cognition which springs from (observation of only) the common 
property is corrected by the observation of the distinctive property : 
whence arises correct knowledge, which is called tattva-jndnam. * * ♦ 
For this reason ^ Vi6e|a’ is separately mentioned, although it is included 
in Substance, etc. If, again, it is a single reality that, being determined 
in particuiar ways, comes to be used as ^ S^m^lnyam^ and ^ Visesa,' 
then it falls within (the class of) Attributes. Or, if these are mere 
technical names, then they are not additional Predicables. ‘ Saraav^ya' 
means complete approximation, i. e., indentification ; as it has been 
said, ^ Samav^ya^ is inseparable existence. ♦ ♦ ♦ < SamavS.ya' is an 

attribute, which is the counter-opposite of Separateness, either character¬ 
ised as pluarlity or characterised as diSerence in kind. It inheres in 
Substance, and does not possess Attribute ; nor is it a form of Action. 
Now, birth means a particular conjunction (of the Self) with the body, 
the senses, and the feelings. Thereafter the Jtva errs that the Self 
has no separate existence from the body, etc., in consequence of which 
a person transmigrates and suffers a multitude of pains, and on the 
cessation of which he is liberated, the stream of his sufferings being 
dried up. Hence ‘ Samav&ya', though indluded in Attributes, is 
-separately mentioned. 

(3) There are other Predicables also, viz.^ pramdna, Proof; 
prameya,VroYBAAe; t<amiaya, Doubt; prayojana, Purpose; dristdnta, 
fnstance ; siddhdnta^ Tenet; avayava, Member (of a syllogism) ; tarka^ 
Confutation (or Reasoning) ; nirnaya^ Ascertainment; udda. Discussion ; 
jalpay Wrangling; vitanddy Cavilling; hetvdbhdmy Fallacy; chhalay 
Equivocation ; jdtiy Showing the futility of the mark of inference ; and 
nigraha-sthdua. Ground of Defeat or Opponent's Error. These too come 
under the Predicables of Kandda. 

(4) The Supreme Good results from knowledge of truth about the 
Self, etc., while knowledge of truth about the rest is auxiliary to it. 
False k.iowledge about the Self, etc., is of various kinds, e.gf,, the 
sense of Non-Ego in the Ego, the sense of Ego in the Non-Ego. 

Enumeration of Subfftancee. 

LTpaakdra ,—Because as the 8oul)ifc participates in salvation and is the support of aU the 
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Predioablei. therefore he now says by way of giving the division and particular referenoo 
of the first mentioned Predicable, Substanoo. 

s!3»nft?il? in mi 

Prithivi, earth, fifq: Apas, waters. Tejas, fire. V&yuh, 
air. AkiUam, Ether-, KAlah, time. Dik, direction, 

space. Atma, Self. W: Manas, mind. Iti, only, Dravy^ni, 

substances. 

5. Earth, Water, Fire., Air, Ether, Time, Space, Self, and 
Mind (are) the only Substances.—5. 

dti^ has tha sense of determination. Thereby the meaning is that 
Substances are nine on|y, neither more nor less. If it is doubted that 
the exclusion of a greater or less number having been secured by the 
force of the division itself, there was no need for the word ^ iti/ then 
it should be understood that it being possible to take the aphorism in 
a merely denotative, indicatory or enumerative sense, the word < Iti' is 
used to indicate that it has the object of division also, and that the 
word is used also to indicate that gold, etc., as well as (iod are included 
in them, a jd also that Darkness which may be apprehended to be an 
additional substance is a non-being. The fact that the words have not 
been compounded goes to show that they are all equally prominent. 
And the author of the aphorisms himself will point out their definitions 
or differentiae while treating of ^ difference.' 

It cannot be said that gold is neither Earth as it has .no smell, nor 
Water as it has no wetness and natural fluidity, nor Fire as it has weight 
and on the last account, nor Air,* nor again Time, etc. ; therefore it is 
something over and above the nine. For, in the first two cases, there 
can be no comparison ; in the third case, that which has to be proved 
is something imaginary (i. e., that gold is not a transformation of 
Fire). After that there has been analogous argument, although there 
is no doubt about that which has to be proved, and also the mark of 
inference is fallacious. He will prove afterwards that gold is a trans¬ 
formation of fire—5. 

Vivriti. —It may be objected, The writer of the Kandali and the 
Silmkhya teachers have held that Darkness is a Substance. And it is 
right. For otherwise how can people have the perception of quality 
and action in it, viz., ^Dark Darkness moves'? Now, being devoid of 
Smell, Darkness is not Earth ; as it possess dark colour it cannot be 
included in Water, etc. Therefore how is it right to say that the sub¬ 
stances are nine only ?" We reply, It is not so, because it is illogical 
to imagine another Substance, when it can be produced by the absence 
of necessary Light. The perception of dark colour is, like the percep¬ 
tion of the vault of heaven, erroneous. The perception of movement 
is also an error, occasioned by the departure of light, as the perception 
of movement by the passengers of a boat in respect of the trees, etc., 
standing on the bank of the river, is occasioned % the movement of 
the boat, etc. The supposition that Darkness is a substance will entail 
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the supposition of the antecedent non-existence and annihilation of an 
infinite number of its parts. In the opinion of the writer of the Kandali 
Darkness is included in Earth. So that according to him theie is no 
impropriety in the exclusion of a greater number.'' 

Among these nine divisions of Substance, Ether, Time, and Space do- 
not form any class, since they have only a single individual existence, 
but the rest form classes. 

(Jhandralcdnta. The separate mention of Time and Space is inten¬ 
ded to indicate the difference in the uses of these terms according to 
the difference of the effects. Akdmj though it is one, still admits of a 
variety of names and uses, according to the difference of effect. It is 
not that Time and Space are essentially different objects from H/vvtvo, 
Ether. 

Eniimtratio'ti of Atirihutea. 

—Ho gives tlio enumeration and diviwion of Attribute>s iiiiiiiodiatelv' after 
wubrttanoo, beeause AttributeH as such reside in all substancos which become their .substrate, 
are manifested by substances, and themselves also manifest substances. 

spRnar 

im t I ^ II 

liripa-rasa-gandlia-sparsah, Colour, Taste. Smell, aiid 
Touch. Samkhyah, Numbers. l^ariiiuuiani, Measures. Exten- 

sious. rritliaktvam, Separateness. Sainyogo.-\ ibhagatu 

Conjunction and Disjunction. Paratvanavatvc, Priority and 

ih».steriority. Biidohayah, Understandings. Siiklia-dulikhe, 

Pleasure and pain. Ichcliha-dvesau, Desire and Aversion. 

Pi^yatnah, Volitions. ^ Cha, And. Criinah, Attributes. 

6. Attributes are Colour, Taste, Smell, and Touch, Num¬ 
bers, Measures, Separateness, Conjunction and Disjunction, 
Priority and Posteriority, Understandings, Pleasure and Pain, 
Desire and Aversion, and Volitions.—6. 

The word ‘ cha ' gathers up Weight, Fluidity, Liquidity, Im])ression,. 
Virtue, Vice a?id Sound ; they are well-known Attributes, it is lienee 
that they have not been verbally stated. Their attributeness, lie will, 
in their proper places, explain with respect to their nature and maik. 
The words Colour, Taste, Smell, and Touch are compounded into a. 
Samdsa in order to show that they do not co-exist with conteiiiporaneous 
Colour, Taste, Smell, and Touch. But Numbers and Measures are nut 
BO compounded and are stated iu the j)lural number, to show that they 
co-exist with coutempuraueous Numbers and Measures. Although that 
which co-exists with unity is not another unity or that wdiich co-exists 
wdth largenes'j or length not another largeness or length, still there is 
in fact co-existence of duality, etc., amongst themselves and also of 
largeness, length, etc., with largeness, length, etc., of a different kind. 
Although separateness is co-existeiit with the separatenes of Two, etc., 
and. therefore should be specified in the plural, like numbers, still its 
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speciticatioii in the singular goes to indicate its diHerence from 
Numbers, namely, to be known or shown by its limits. Conjunction 
and Disjunction are stated in the dual number to show that both of them 
ai*e the effects of one and the same act. Priority and Posteriority are 
stated in the dual number to show that they are to be known in relation 
to each other and that they are equally marks of Space and Time. The 
plural number iji ^understandings'indicates the refutation of the theory 
^)f one and only one understatidingheld V)y the SAiukhya thinkers, on the 
ground of its division into knowledge, etc. The dual number in 
Pleasure and Pain is intended to point out that both of them are causes 
of one eif'ev't which is distinguished as experience and that they 

are equall}'^ instrumental to the inference of adristam^ and also that 
even Pleasure resolves into Pain. The dual number in Desire and 
Aversion indicates that both of them are causes of Activity. The plural 
in Volitions is meaiit to show that ten kinds of volitions which comprise 
both permitted and prohibited acts, are causes of Virtue and that ten 
^>ther kinds are causes of Vice.^ 

Or, Colour, 1'aste, Smell, and Touch have been shown in a aamOna 
form to teach that they are the means of the disposition of the elemental 
sOiises or sense-organs or to establish the operation or changes due to 
heat. Number is mentioned in the plural number to indicate a refuta¬ 
tion of this that there is a contrariety in numbers, such as duality, 
i)lurality, etc. Separateness is separately mentioned to indicate that it 
is also plural on account of the plurality of Numbers, and also that its 
difference from Numbers lies in its being revealed by the knowledge of 
limits. Li Measures or Extensions the plural number is meant to 
remove the contradiction of length, shortness, etc. The dual number in 
Conjunction and Disjunction points out their mutual opposition. 
Priority and Posteriority are mentioned also in the dual number lest 
it might be doubted that the division of Attributes is too narrow, 
because Priority and Posteriority may be four-fold by the possibility 
of their being different in kind by their difference as relating to 
♦Space and as relating to Time. 

He will give their definition as he proceeds.—(j. 

Eii^Hmeratlo'ii of Actions. 

VpasHra, —Aotioas beooiuo the object of the sense by reason of their production by 
♦Substances and Attributes as well as of their Combination with Substances having colour. 
Therefore, immediately after the statement of Substances and Attributes, he states the 
enumeration and division of Actions. 

11 ? I vs II 

Utk§epanam, throwing upwai'ds. Avakgepanara, 

throwing downwards. Akunchanam, coutraction.jj^n’WR Prastlra- 

nam, expansion. Gamanara, going, motion. Iti, namely. 

Karmm4ni, action ? 

7. Throvving upwards, Throwing downwards, Contraction 
Expansion, and Motion are Actions.—7. 
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Throwing upwards, Throwing, downwards, Contraction, Expansion, 
and Motion are Actions. ^Iti^ has the force of determination, as. 
Rotation etc, are included in Motion. Here then there are five ‘classes' 
directly pervaded by Action-ness, namely, the quality of throwing 
upwards, the quality of throwing downwards, the quality of contraction,, 
the quality of expansion, and the quality of motion (or throwing- 
upward-ness ,throwing-downward-ne88, coiitraction-ness, exp ansi on-n ess,- 
and motion-ness). 

Well, but this is disproved by the fact that Motion is a synonym of 
Action, because the consciousness of Going is experienced in all cases. 
The four classes, throwing-upward-ness, etc, which have the co-extexW 
fiion or common field of the absolute non-existence of each in the others,, 
are not known to be co-existent; therefore the classes pervaded by 
Action-ness are only four. (To this objection we reply): It is true that 
Motion is another name for Action. But it is separately mentioned with 
the object of collecting under one word Rotation, Evacuation, 
Percolation, Flaming upward. Bending, Uplifting, etc; which produce 
different states of consciousness and are known by different names. Or 
(foing-ness also is really a fifth class pervaded by Action-ness. So 
that the application of Motion to Rotation, Evacuation, etc ., alone is. 
primary and if there is the application of Going ‘ to throwing upwards, 
throwing downwards, etc., then it is secondary or analogous. The 
common property of the primary and analogous instances is only thi»s 
that they are the non-combinative causes (i. e., conditions) of Conjunc¬ 
tion with and Disjunction from constantly changing placOvS and 
directions, and this belongs to Rotation and others, so that by the- 
inclusion of Going these too have been included. 

The states of egress, ingress, etc. however, are not classes ; for, in 
respect of one and the same Action, e, <j., a person going from one room 
to another, one observer will have the consciousness, ‘ he enters^ ; while 
another, ‘he comes out'; and thus there will result an intermixture of 
classes. So also in the case of Rotation, etc., on entering one water¬ 
course after coming out by another, there will arise two states of 
consciousness, ‘ he comes out' and ‘he enters' ; therefore these should be 
resolved into relativity in general. 

In the case of throwing upwards, etc., however, the action of 
throwing upwards is caused in the hand by the volition produced by 
the desire ‘ I throw up the pestle,' through the non-combinative cause of 
conjunction with the soul exercising volition ; then from the non-combi-, 
native cause of motion in the hand thrown up, there appears the action 
of throwing upwards in the pestle also ; or, these two actions take place 
simultaneously. Then through the conjunction of the soul exercising^ 
volition produced by the desire to throw down the hand and ])estle 
which have been thrown up, and also through the motion of the hand 
there is produced in the hand and the pestle simultaneously the action 
of throwing downwards favourable to tha fall of the pestle within the 
juortar. Then towards the sudden going upwards of the pe.st]e after 
conjunction with a harder substance, neither desire nor volition is tho 
cause, but the springing up of the pestle is due only to Re-action ; and 
this is only going and not throwing upwards ; the application of 
throwing upwards to it is only secondary. Similarly is the application 
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of the name of Throwing upwards to two bodies of Air as well as to 
grass, cotton, etc., carried by them, going upwards by the force of 
the collision of two bodies of Air flowing in opposite directions. So 
also in the case of the going up of water under the collision of two 
currents. Thus the use of throwing upwards and throwing downwards 
is primary, only in the case of the body, its limbs and pestles, clubs, etc. 
in contact with them ; for there are such perceptions as he throws up 
the pestle, he throws up the club ; as also, he throws down. 

Contraction is action which produces flexion in cloth and other 
things made up of parts and non-initial conjunctions of parts among 
themselves even while there exist the initial conjunctions of those 
parts ; whence arise such perceptions as the lotus contracts, the cloth 
contracts, the leather contracts. Similarly, Expansion is action 
destructive of the non-initial conjunctions already produced, of parts ; 
whence arise such perceptions as the cloth expands, the leather expands, 
the lotus expands. Actions which are different from these four are 
forms of Going. Therein Rotation is action, favorable to oblique 
conjunctions, appearing in the hand, from conjunction with soul 
exercising volition, and in the wheel, etc., from revolving and from 
conjunction called nodana (molecular motion^ with the hand possessing 
Actioji. Evacuation, etc., should be similarly explained. He will also 
make them clear as he proceeds. 

Now it should be understood that in the case of prescribed 
sacrifices, baths, gifts, etc., these Actions are the products of conjunc¬ 
tion with the soul exercising volition favourable towards the production 
of Virtue ; and in the case of going to a forbidden place, slaughter, 
eating tobacco, etc., they are the products of conjunction with the soul 
exercising volition tending towards the production of Vice.—7 

^ Eesemhlances of Suhbtance^ AtMbiite, and Action. 

(/pafikdra. —After the enumeration of Substanoe, etc,, he begins the topic of the Resem¬ 
blance of the throe. Ho states the Resomblanoe of the three even before the enumeration of 
the other three Predicables, Genus, etc., inasmuch as it is expected first of alliby the disciples, 
because the Resemblance of the three, Substanoe, etc., is favourable to the knowledge of 
reality, 

lin t I SII 

^ Sat, existent, Anityam, non-eternal. Dravyavat, con¬ 
taining substance. tf,|i;4K^ryyam, effect. Karanam, cause, 

Sfimfinya-vifiesavat, being both Genus and Species. ijf<T Iti, this. 

Dravya-guna-karmman&m, of Substance, Attribute, and 
Action, Avise^ah, resemblance. 

8. The Resemblance of Substance, Attribute, and Action 
lies in this that they are existent and non-eternal, have Substance 
as their combinative cause, are effect as well as cause, and are 
both Genus and Species.—-8. 

In the presence of the word ^ vifiefa ' the word ‘ ayiSe§a ' denotes 
Resemblance. ^Sat' connotes the quality of being the object of the per- 
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ce])tion and name in the form of that ^vll^eh is existent, l)ec?aiise all the 
three have fitness for existence. ^Auitjam ' connotes the qual-ty of Tliat 
which tends towards annihilation. Although it is not common to the 
ultimate atoms, etc., still it is inte ided to denote the })ossessioji of the 
npildhi or condition which distinguishes predicablos having the function 
or nature of that which tends towards annihilation. MJravyavat ’ 
means that which contains substance as its combinative cause. This 
too is not present in the ultimate atoms, etc. Therefore the intention is 
to denote the possession of the npddhi or condition which distinguishes 
predicables having the function of that wliich contains substance as its 
combinative cause. * Karyyam ' is intended to denote the possession of 
the 'ftpdflhi or condition which distinguishes predicables having the 
function of that which is the counter-opposite of antecedent non-exis¬ 
tence (or potential existence). ^ Karanam * indicates the possession of 
the updflhi or condition which distinguishes predicables having tlie 
function of that which belongs to the class of constant (Mill’s invariable 
and unconditional) antecedents of all effects except knowledge. Tims 
the definition is not too wide so as to include the Soul which is the 
object of Serf-intuition, as a cause of Self-intuition, or to exte nd 
to the generic quality of being a cow, etc ; nor is ii too narrow 
so as to exclude the ultimate atoms (lit, perfect spheres) which are not 
causes. ‘ SamAnayavii^esavat,’ means the possession of those charac¬ 
teristics which though they are genera, still are species inasmuch as 
they serve to differentiate themselves severally, f .p., Substance ess, 
Attributeness, Actiouness, et<^. It cannot be said that (causality is too 
wide, l)ecause from ‘‘ (rive a cow,” A cow should not be touched with 
the feet ” and other texts of the Veda it appears that class or kind 
(Jttfn) also is a cause of virtue and vic.e ; for a class has the sole use 
limitation. 

This aphorism is illustrative. It should be obseiwed tliat the 
Uesernblance of the three lies also in their being capable of Ijeing 
denoted by words having the meaning inherent in them. 

If it is said that the characteristics of being effects and non-eternal ity 
belong to those oiily which have causes, and that this is their Kesem- 
blance as laid down by Professor Prasastadeva in And causality (ap¬ 
pears) elsewhere than in the perfect spheres (ultimate atoms),” then 
according to the aphorism it cannot be specified by the possession of tlie 
upddhi or condition which distinguishes predicables. 

The characteristics of being the causes of Attributes and also the 
effects of Attributes belong to the iliree except the eternal Subs¬ 
tances.—8. 

liesPmJdaiicc of Siihstanee and Attribute, 
rpa-ikdra ,—He now points out the Reseinblanco of ISub«tanoe and Attribute only. 

? n I s. II 

Dravya-gunayoh, of Substance aud Attribute. 
SajAtiyilrambliakatvam, the characteristic of being Ihe originator of 
Kjongeners. SMharmmyain, Resemblance. 

9. The Resemblance of Substance and Attribute is the 
characteristic of being the originators of their congeners,—9. 
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He makes clear this very aphorism in the following one.— 
J^vplanation of the foregoing apUcrinm. 

PJTSr 

Dravyai.u, Substances. Dravyautaram, another Subs¬ 

tance. «ir«»<T Arabhante, originate. 5 ^ 1 ; Gunah, Attributes. Cha, 
and. Guutlntaram, another Attribute. 

10. Substances originate another Substance, and Attributes 
another Attribute, —10.- 

rpnskura .—The Resemblance in respect of the oharaoteristio of being the originators of 
cD^ciiers should be understood or observed with the exclusion of universal Substances composed 
of final parts, the Attributes of what are composed of final parts, and also the Attributes of. 
Duality, the Separateness of Duals, Priority, Posteriority, etc. Or the author means to 
indicate the possession of the upiUlhi or condition which distinguishes predioables having the 
function of that which originates its eongener, whereby Substances and individuals which arc- 
not causes, arc also included.—10. 

Actionii do not originate Actioni<» 

rjKtstl\h'n. —But it may bo asked: Why do not Actions originate other Actions ? So he 
.say.s: 

^ II ? m « II 

ifr?4 Karmma, action. Karmmasadhyaiu^ producible by 

action. ^ Na, not. Vidyate, is known. 

11. Action, producible by Action, is not known.—11. 

Here the root ^ vid- ’ has the sense of knowledge, and not existence. 
'Die meaning is that there is no proof of the existence of Action which 
is producible by Action, as in the case of Substance and Attribute 
originated by their congeners. 

Here the idea is this: If Action is to produce Action, then it will, 
like Sound, produce it immediately after its own production. Therefore 
JJisjunction from substances in Conjunction having been completely 
caused by the first Action itself, from what will the second Action cause 
Disjunction V For Disjunction must be preceded by Conjunction, and 
a uoNV Conjauction has not also been produced in the subject in question. 
Hut tlie definition of Action suffers if there is non-production of Disjunc¬ 
tion. It cannot be said that a new Action will be produced at another 
luoiueiit ; because a patency cannot be delayed and because there is 
toothing to be waited for. In the case of the production (of Conjunc¬ 
tion) at the very moment of the destruction of the previous Conjunction^ 
the production of Disjunction (by Action) will be surely not proved- 
The same also will be the result in the case of its production of the 
subsequent Conjunction. And after the subsequent Conjunction there 
is really destruction of Action. Therefore it has been well said that 
Action producible by Action is not known.—11. 

Difference of Substance from Attribute and Actirn* 

ri>avvG/’a.--He mentions the Difference of Substance from Attribute and Action ; 
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5T «bK in nn ^ II 

if Na, not. jpif Dravyara, substance. iin«4 Karyyam, effect. W\xni 
TCAranam, cause. «f| Cha, and. Badhati, opposes ; annihilates. 

12. Substance is not annihilated either by effect or by 
cause.—12. 

Substance is not destroyed either by its own effect or by its own 
cause. The meaning is that the relation of the destroyer and the 
destroyed does not exist between two Substances which nave entered 
into the relation of effect and cause, because, (and this is the purport), 
Substance is destroyed only by the destruction of the support or 
substratum and the destruction of the originative Conjunction. 

The form ^ badhati ^ (instead of the correct from ^ hanti) is fnun A 
in aphorisms.—12. 

Above continued. 

VpaBkdra.-^'Re says that Attributes are capable of being destroyed by e/rcct and canse. 

Pit: in m II 

WWI UbhayathA, in both ways. nJOl: Guni^li^ attributes. 

13. Attributes (are destroyed) in both ways.—13 

The meaning is (that they are) capable of being destroyed by effect 
as well as by cause. The initial Sound, etc., (in a series) are destroyed 
by their effects, but the last is destroyed by its cause, for the last ))ut 
one destroys the last.—13. 

Bhdfya :—An attribute sometimes destroys its cause (o. in 
chemical compounds), and sometimes does not destroy if («. in pliysical 
compounds or masses). 

Above continued- 

ITpashtra ,—After stating that Attributes are opposed by (and so cannot oo-e\iHt m itli> 
both tfieir effects and oauses, ho mentions tho opposition of effect to Action. 

^snsfft^^ii n n II 

Karyya-virodhi, whereof the effect is the oppo.site or 
co itradictory. Karmma, action. 

14. Action is opposed by its effect.—14. 

^ Kfiryyavi'rodhi ^ is Bahuvrlhi or adjective compound meaning 
that of which the opposite is effect, because Action is destructible by 
subsequent Conjunction produced by itself. 

The non-opposition of effects and causes is uniform in the case of 
Substances only. But it is not the rule in the case of Attribute and 
Action. For what the author desires to say is that those Attributes 
destroy, which are the opposites of the destruction due to the destruc¬ 
tion of the nou-corabinative cause of the destruction of the sub¬ 
stratum—14. 
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Characteristics of Substance. 

UpaskAra, —After deseribing the Kesemblanoe of the ithree aooording to the wieh of th« 
rlificiples, he now goes on to state their marks, 

Kriyu-guiia-vat, possessing Action and Attribute. 

SamavA,yi-karauam, combinative cause. Iti, such. 
DravyalaksauaijQ, mark of substance. 

15. It possesses Action and Attribute, it is a combinative 
cause—such (is) the mark of Substance.—15. 

^ KriyAgunavat' means wherein Actions and Attributes exist. The 
\\ord ^ laksaua/ by the force of its derivation, viz. < By this it is marked 
^ut,' denotes a mark as well as a particular differetiating mark or sign 
which divides off objects of like and unlike kinds. Therein by Action 
it is marked out that this is a substance. And by the possession of Attri¬ 
butes, Substance, excluded from objects of like and unlike kinds, is marked 
out. Of these the like kinds, i. e., objects which resemble one another 
in being existent, are five, viz.y Attributes, etc. The unlike kind how¬ 
ever is Non-lixistence. Therefore Substance is different from Attribute, 
-etc., because it possess Attribute. That which is not different from 
Attribute, etc., does not possess Attribute, e.ij.j Attribute, etc. Although 
the possession of Attribute is not found in a substance made up of parts 
at the moment of its origin, still the possession of the opposite or the 
absolute non-existence of Attribute is meant to be stated, because the 
antecedent and the subsequent non-existence of Attribute are also 
opposites of the absolute non-existence of Attribuse. Similarly, the 
being the combinative cause also, which divides the six Predicables, is 
a mark of the Predicable, Substance# 

Here the Sddhyaj i. e., that which has to be proved^ does not suffer 
from the fault of being unknown, for difference from Attribute, etc., is 
proved by perception in the water-pot, etc. Nor is here the fault of 
proving that which has been already proved, for although the difference 
of the water-pot as such from others has been proved, yet such differeuee 
remains to be proved in respect of it considered as a Substance. Some 
say that in the case of the difference of that which defines the paksa 
(i. 6., the object in which the existence of the Sddhya is sought to be 
proved, e. g., the mountain when the existence of fire is sought to be 
proved in it), there can be no proving of that which has already been 
proved, as, for instance, in ‘^Word and Mind are eternal.^^ But this is not 
so, for that which has to be proved Imiug proved in anything whatever 
determined by that which determines the characteristic of being a 
paksa, the paksa suffers in its e.ssential, and hence that which has to be 
proved in such cases, must be proved as such, i. e., independntly. 

The word ^ it,^ means ‘ others^ Therefore the possessoin of Number, 
the possession of Measure) the possession of Separateness, the possession 
of Oonjunction, and the possession of Disjunction also are brought 
together.— 15 . 

^hdsya :—AJthough the soul is void of action, t. 6. change, still it 
appears to possess action by the action of the mind or internal organ. 
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ol 801180 , ill th© stat 0 of its phenomenal existoiice; and hence it is calleil 
a Substance. 

Characteristiof of Attribute. 

l^pashira.-^AttrihuiQfi having been enumerated after Substaucds, He gives their mark. 

giBsrqmll t < t it^ll 

OravyftSrayi, inhering in substance. Agunavan, 

not possessing Attribute. Samyoga-vibhagesu, in Conjunc¬ 
tions and Disjunctions. Ak)\ranam, not a cause. Anajie- 

ksat, independent, ifil Iti, such. gtlT'SrtJlJJ. (riiuu.laks.nvam, mark of 
Attribute. 

16. Inhering in Substance, not possessing Attribute, r.c't aii 
independent cause in Conjunctioi.s and Disjunctions,-such is 
the mark of Attribute.—16. 

^ Dravyafirayi^ means that of which the natiuc is to in Subs¬ 

tance. This however pervades Substance also. Therefore lie says 
* Agunavtln' or Attributeless. Still it oyor-exte.iils io Action; so he adds 
< not a cause in Conjunctions and Disjunctions.^ Yet it does not include 
Conjunction, Disjunction, Merit, Demerit, knowledge of Cod, etc.; so he 
adds * independent.^ After ^ independent,^ ‘ Attribute^ should be supplied. 
The moaning therefore is that Attribute is that which is not a.i indepen¬ 
dent cause of Conjunctions and Disjunctions. Conjunctioiis and Disjunc¬ 
tions etc., are depended upon by Conjunction and Disjunction. Attribute- 
iiess is the characteristic of possessing the genus pervaded by existonca 
and residing in the eternals witli eternal functions. The rovealer of 
Attributeness is the causality present in something ]>()ssessing genus and 
devoid of coiubinativo causality and iion-combinative causality towards. 
Conjunction and Disjunction combined. Conjunction and Disjunction 
are severally caused by Conjunction and Disjunction, but not jointly- 
Merit, Demerit, knowledge of God, etc., have been included,, 
because thev are only occasional or conditional causes of both and 
are not their combinative causes or iion-comliinativo causes. Or the 
revealer of Attributeness is the characteristic, co-extonsive with ge*ins,. 
of being devoid of combinative and non-combinative causality toward.^ 
Conjunction and Disjunction, Or the mark of Attribute is simply the 
characteristic of not possessing ^Xttribute along with the possession of 
Genus and of difference from Action—16. 


Cliuractvriiftics of ilcOVm. 


He 8tatOH the mark of Action which lia^. hiMsn menticuuMl aflor Attribute * 





Ul^ i ^ I II 

Ekadravyam, resting or residing in one substance o«ly. 
Agu^am, devoid of Attribute. Samyoga-vibh&gesu.in.Conjuno* 
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^;ioTi8 and Disjunctions. AnapekBa-k&ranam, independent 

i^anse. Iti, such. Karmma-lakjanam, Mark of Action. 

17. Residing in one Substance only, not possessing Attribute, 
an independent cause of Conjunctions and Disjunctions—such 
is the mark of Action —17. 

^ Ekadravyani * means that of which only one Substance is the subs¬ 
tratum. ^ Agunam ' is that in which no Attribute exists. ‘ Samyoga 
etc.^ means independent of something in the form of positive existence 
which comes to appear after its own production; so that it is not unesta¬ 
blished where there is necessity for or dependence upon the combinative 
cause and also where there is dependence upon absence of antecedent 
conjunction. Or independence of that which has its production after 
the production of Action itself, is meant, because the annihilation of 
the antecedent conjunction also has its production after the production 
of Action itself, and because as a non-existence it does not bear relation 
to its first moment. 

Action-ness is the possession of the genus directly pervaded by 
existence other than that residing in the eternals, or the possession of 
the genus determinative of the uncommon or specific causality which 
produces the perception that someting moves, or the possession of the 
genus residing only in what is devoid of Attribute and not being an 
Attribute, or the possession of the genus determinative of the causality 
towards Disjunction present at the moment immediately subsequent to 
the production of Action itself. 

And this again is a Predicable evidenced by the perception that 
'Something moves, which cannot be demonstrated by its production, etc.,, 
at places having no interval between each other, because the breaking 
up of a moment will be refuted later on. 

The manner in which the mark serves to distinguish it from others 
is the same as has been already described_17. 

Resemblance of Substance^ Attributej and Action. 

(/paskdra.^Now he begins the topic of the Hesemblanoe of the three only by way of 
their oause : 

I n !c|| 

Dravya-guna-karmmauiain, Of Substance, Attribute, and 
Action. Dravyam, Substance, KArananl, cause. SAmd.n- 

yam. Common, Uniform. 

18. Substance is the one and the same cause of Substance, 
Attribute, and Action.—18. 

‘ S&m&nyam ’ (common) means the fame one, as in ‘ These two have 
a common mother.’ The meaning is that Substance, Attribute and 
Action exist in one and the same Substance which is their combinativ* 
cause. 
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The Resemblance of the three lies in the possesaion of the genua 
having the function of that which has Substance as its combinaffivr 
cause—18. 

Above continued. 

He atetes the Resemblance of tho throe aa having Attribute as their noii- 
oombinative cause : 


?wi in m ii 

W 1 Tath^, Similarly. JQ: Gunah|| Attribute. 

19. Similarly Attribute (is the common cause of Substance,. 
Attribute, and Action).—19 

The Resemblance of die three lies in the possessioi^ of the genus, 
residing in that which has Attribute as its iion-combinative cause. 
Conjunction is the iion-combiiiative cause of substance. The possession, 
as their non-ooiubinative cause, of Attributes which are the causes of 
their congeners, belongs to the Attributes of effects, Colour, Taste^ 
Smell, Touch, Number, Extension or Magnitude, Separateness, etc. 
The Attributes of the ulimate atoms of Barth have Conjunction witli 
Fire as their nou-coiubinative cause. The non-combinative cause of 
Actions, however, are Fire etc., internal vibration, impact, weight, 
fluidity, impression, conjunction with soul possessing invisible conse¬ 
quences of Actions (adri8tam)j conjunction with Soul exercising Volition, 
etc. These should be respectively understood by the reader. Sometimes, 
even one Attribute gives rise to all the three Substance, Attribute 
and Action ; for instance, Conjunction with a ball of cotton possessed 
of Impetus, produces Action in another ball of cotton, originates a 
Substance, rfz., an aggregate of two balls of cotton, and the Exten- 
aion of that aggregate also. Sometimes a single Attribute originates 
a Substance and an Attribute ; c. Conjunction w.hich may be 
described as an aggregation independent of Impetus, with a ball 
of cotton as well as its Extension—19. 

Bhdsya : readel. 'x.i^j as Ubhayathd yundli and, lafirpret.s it to 
mean that Attributes sometimes become the cause of Substance, Attri¬ 
bute, and Action, and sometimes do not. 

Effects, of Action, 

Upaskdra,^llQ Bays that eoraetimes a single Action is productive of a rniiltiiude of efiects : 

f SaAyoga-vibaga-vegcliiiim, Of Conjunction, Disjunc¬ 
tion, and Impetus. Karmma, Action, Samanam, Common. 

20. Action is the common cause of Conjunction, Disjunction,, 
arid Impetus.— 20. 

The word ‘ kfiranam ’ should be supplied. Producing as many Dis¬ 
junctions as the number of Substances in conjunction with the Subs- 
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Btance in which Action is produced^ it (Action) also produces an equal 
number of Conjunctions elsewhere. And the same Action again produce,a 
Impetus in its oivn substratum. 

The word Impetus indicates Elasticity also—20. 

Difference between Substance and Action* 

UpaskAra ,—But it may be argued that originative Conjunotioa having been brought about 
by eubstaaoe possessed of Action; the substanoe which is originated thereby, is surely 
produced by Action since Action has been its antecedent as a rule,^ HeOce he says ; 

7 qi ^ un 1 1 

w Na, not. Dravyftnftm, Of Substances. Karmma^ 

Action. 

21. Action is not the cause of Substances.—21. 

The moaning is that Action is not the cause of substances.—21. 

Above continued* 

I’^paskih'd .—-He points out why it ia so r 

H t I t I n 

Vyatirekat, because of cessation. 

22. (Action is not the cause of Substance) because of its. 
cessation.—22. 

‘ Vjatirekftt ’ means on account of cessation. Substance is produc¬ 
ed, on thp cessation of Action by the ultimate Conjunction ; therefore 
Action is not the cause of Substance. Neither is Action which has ceased 
to exist, a cause of Substance. Moreover if Action be such a cause, it must 
beeither the non-corabinative cause of Substance or its conditional cause. 
It cannot be the first, because then it will follow that Substance will be 
destroyed, even on the destruction of the Action of the parts, inasmuch 
as Substance is capable of being destroy ed by the destruction of the non- 
combinative cause. Nor can it be the second, for in thai case there will 
be a violation of the rule, since small pieces of cloth being produced just 
from the Conjunctions still existinig after the destruction of a large 
piece of cloth, it is seen that even parts which are devoid of Action^ 
originate Substance.—22. 

Bhdsya reads I, i. 21 and 22 as one aphorism, and interprets it 
thus : Action does not become the immediate cause of substances. 
"Why y In consequence of its cessation. For, when a Substance be¬ 
comes what it is, at that moment cessation of Action takes place.Action 
in the constituent parts of a Substance ceases on conjunction^ and 
the Substance becomes what it is. Action, therefore, is not an 
immediate cause in the production of Substances. What the author 
means to say is, as the expression shows*, that the mediate oMsality 
of Action in the production of Substance is not refuted. 

Difference between Shstb^ance a^nd Action. 

Vpa$kdra*^Uek\ ing statad that ona may be tha original^or of ^ many, ha now ttataii that 
of ore eiTect there may ba many originatora : 
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jparwift ^ fTHTPi^n n n n 

ipmf} Dravyau^m^ of many substances, iftlf, DrayyaiUi a single 
substance. w4, kt\ryyam, effect. SAm&nyam,common. 

23. A single Substance may be the common effect of more 
than one Substance.—23. 

Of Substances, i.c., of two Substances as well as of more than two 
Substances. Thus by two threads a piece of cloth consisting of two 
threads is originated, so also by many threads one piece of cloth is 
originated . It cannot be ’said that a piece of cloth consisting of one^ 
thread is seen where the warp and woof are .supplied by one and the 
same thread, for owing to the nen-existence of the Conjunction of a 
single object there is no non-combinative cause here. Nor again can it 
he said that the Conjunction of the thread and the fibres is the 
non-combinative cause, because the relation of such parts and whole 
being naturally established there can be no Conjunction between them, also 
because the relation of that which is to be originated and the originated 
is not perceived, and also because of the impenetrability of condensed 
Imdies. It cannot be said that this is commonly observed. For here, as 
a matter of fact, cloth is produced by the mutual conjunction of many 
small pieces of thread, produced on the destruction of a long thread hy 
the impact of the loom, etc., whereas- from the nature of things there 
arises the false notion of unity in respect of threads which are really 
many in number.—23. 

Above eontinued 

Upaikdra,--^^tilt it may b« asked, as a single Substance is the effect of many Substanceifi, 
also a single Attribute of many Attributes, so is a single Action the effect of inady AotionR > 
Hence he says: 

wrnf 111 it I H 

(Jluna-vaidharmmyd.t, on account of the difference of 
Attributes. W Na, Not. Karmmau&m, of Actions. Karmma, 

Action. 

24. Action is not the joint effect of many Actions, on account 
of the difference of their Attributes.—24. 

‘ Oryyam' Is the complement. It has been already stated that 
tho resemblance of Substance and Attribute is that they originate their 
congeners. Also it has been already denied that Actions are productive 
id Action, in the aphorism ** Action producible by Action is not known’' 
^I. i. 11). This is We repeated. This is the idea_24. 

Difference between Attribute and Action. 

l/paskdra. —^Now, pointing out that Attributes which reside in aggregation are originated 
%y many Substanoes, he says: 

ii 11 ? i ^ ii 

Dvitva-prabhritaya^, Duality, etc. SaAkhyah, 
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Numbers. ^4<^|W<l<Onf3rin»n! Prithaktva-saniyoga-vibhagAlj. Separateness, 
roujuuction, and Disjunction. ^ Cha, And. 

25. Duality and other Numbers, Separateness, Conjunction, 
and Disjunction (are originated by more than one Substance).—25* 

Originated by more than one substance —This is the complement. 
The word Separateness appearing together with Duality, etc., also 
denotes Separateness of two, etc. Thus Numbers beginning with Duality 
and ending with the highest arithmetical figure,. Separateness of two^ 
etc., Conjunctions, and Disjunctions are originated by two as well as by 
more than two Substances. So that the characteristic of residing in 
more Substances than one belongs to them. And this characteristic 
agaiii is the same as co-extension with the mutual non-existence of 
combinative causes.—25. 

Above continued, 

Vpashira, —Well, it may bo asked, as SubetanoeB which are made up of parts, as well 
Ab Attributes already mentioned, have the oharaoteristio of aggregation, so does not that 
eharaotoristic belong to AcMons also ? So he says : 

e;i«4 ^ ^ 111 n 

Asainavftyut, on account of non-combination. 
Srunanya-karyyam, common effect. ^4, Karmma, actfon. Na, not. RruJr 
X'idyate, is known. 

20. Action which is the joint result (of an aggregate of two 
or more substances,) is not known, as it is not found in combina¬ 
tion with them.—26. 

^ On account of non-combination * should be joined with ‘ in two 
substances,^ and ^ in more than two substances.^ Thus a single Action 
does notVombiiie in two substances ; nor does a single Action combine 
ill more than two substances ; so that Action which is the effect of an 
aggregate, is not known. Here too the root ‘ vid ' in ‘ vidyate ^ has the 
sense of knowledge and does not denote existence. If Action resided in 
aggregation, then one substance moving, there would arise the consci¬ 
ousness ^ It moves,^ in respect of two substances and more than tw(> 
.substances ; but it is not so ; therefore Action does not reside in aggre¬ 
gation. This is the meaning. 

It cannot be argued, The Action of the body and its parts are? 
certainly originated by many substances, namely, the body and its parts; 
otherwise, the body moving, how can there be the consciousness, ‘It 
moves', ill respect of the hands, feet, etc.? Similarly in the case of other 
objects made up of parts." For such consciousness is due to the fact 
that the quantity of the Action of the jiarts is pervaded by the quantity 
of the Action of the whole made up of these parts. The contrary is not 
the case, because the part moving there does not arise the consciousness, 

‘ It moves,' in respect of the entire whole made up of the parts'. Other¬ 
wise from the conjunction of cause and not-cause, the conjunction of 
effect and not-effect also.will not follow, since there.can be conjunction 
of an effect also, only with the Action of the cause.— 26 
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Resemhlance of Suhetanre^ Attribute and AHion, 

I7pa$kdra, —He again mentions a single effeot of many (causes) : 

<«nViwf Jtarat II ^ I t I HVS H 

SaAyogAnftm, of Conjuiictio:is. Uravyam, substa^ice. 

27. Substance is the joint effect of many Conjunctions.—27. 

The meaning is that substance is the single effect of many Conjunc¬ 
tions. It should be observed that here ^ Conjuuctions * should be taken 
to the exclusion of the conjunctions of touch-less substances, substances 
made up of final parts or ultimate formations, and heterogeneous sub¬ 
stances.—27. 

Above continued. 

Upa$kdra ^—Now he says that many Attributes produce one Attribute ab their eTeut . 

^ III ? I < I w II 

Rup4n&m, Of colours. Kupam, colour* 

28. Colour (is the joint effect) of many colours.—28. 

< Colour is the single effect ’—this is the anr ection. The w u’d 
^ colour ^ in both the instances are indicatory, and its indicative power 
is such that it does not aliandon its own meaning. And the coinmnn 
property of the intrinsic and the indicatory significance is de[)e:ide‘i(.o 
upon the relation of the product and producer by means of the proximity 
known as combination with an object which is one and the same as the 
cause. Hence Colour, Taste, Smell, Touch, Liquidity, Natural Fluidity, 
Unity, and Separateness of one are brought together. For tliese, being 
present in the cause, originate in the effects only one Attribute of tlie 
same kind. In fact the operation of non-combinative causes is two-fold. 
Some produce their effects by j loximity to the object which is one and 
the same as the cause. Here the cause is the combiaative cause and it 
is the cause of the effect, namely colour, etc., which have to be prodir-ed. 
Thus Colour which is present in the potsherd originates the Colour of the 
pot by means of the combination, known as combination with tlie object 
which is one and the same as the cause, with the combi native cause, 
namely pot, etc., of the effect such as Colour, etc. Similarly Taste, etc. 
In some places, however,there is an operation of uou-combinative causa¬ 
lity by means of proximity to the object which is one and the same as 
the effect. For instance, Sound, although it is a cause, originates in the 
sky another Sound, although it is an effect. In the sky itself Colour, 
etc., also are produced by Conjunction of Fire with the ultimate atoms 
of Earth by means of the proximity in the form of combinaiio \ with the 
object which is one and the same as the effect.—28. 

Above continued. 

Upaskdra ,—He B&yfl that a Biiigle Aotion may be the effeot of many uausea : 

pwsPTiiiiiiui^. mi 11 II 
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Guvutva-prayatna-samyogAn&m, of Gravity, Voli¬ 
tion, and Conjuction, UtkSepanam, Throwig upwards. 

29. Throwing upwards (is the joint product) of Gravity, 
Volition, and Conjunction.—29. 

The meaning is that Throwing upwards is their single effect. Here 
Weight residing in the hand, stone, etc., is the conditional cause and 
Conjunction of the Soul exercising Volition is the non-combinative cause, 
of the Throwing upwards seated in the hand, whereas the non-combina- 
ive cause,of tho Throwing upwards seated in the stone i.s the internal 
niovement or vibration of the hand. 

Here also the term Throwing upwards is indicatory of Throwing 
downwards, etc.—29. 

Causality of Action iiphehh 

Uj^nshh'a ,—But it has been .said that Attributes which have taken a shape, (».«., by 
appearing in some iSubstance) are, as effects, preceded (and so caused) by tho Attributes of 
the causes ; it has also been said tnat tlicy are preceded by the Attributes of that in which 
they reside ; therefore it follows that A(tiou prodi ces no effect »vhatevcT. Tiiat being so, 
even the infereiioe of ultra.sensual phenomena such as tho movements of the Sun, etc., becomos 
impossible in the absence of any mark of inference. For this rea.son, merely reminding the 
reader of what has already been said in tho aphorism “ Action is the common cause of Con¬ 
junction, Disjunction, and Impetu.s,” he says : 

It ? U II 

Samyoga-vibMgah, Conjunctions and Disju ictio la. m 
C ha, and. Karmman4m, of Actions. 

30. Conjunctions and Disjunctions also (are individually 
the products) of Actions.—30. 

^ Products^ is the complement. TlHf plural number is for th# 
purpose of individual reference. ‘ Imprerssion^ also should bo taken as 
indicated.— 

Vivfiti. —The word ^ cha * implies Impetus and Elasticity in addi¬ 
tion (to Conjunctions and Disjunctions). 

Above continued. 

But it has been already said that Substance and Action are not the effecti 
of Action. Conjunction and Disjunction again are the effects of Conjunction and Disjunc¬ 
tion alone. So that the i affirmation of the Causality of Action here seems to be self-oon- 
tradiotory. So he says : 

in n I wn 

Karana-samftnye, under tho topic of cause* in general. 

Dravya-kar’mma^am, of Substances and Action. Kariuma, 
Action. Ak&ra^am, not cause. Uktam, said. 

31. Under the topic of causes in general, Action has been 
stated to be not a cause of Substances and Actions.—31. 
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The word ‘ KArauasamanya ' denotes the topic of causes in general. 
Thus iu the topic of the statement of causes in general, Action has been 
said to be not a cause of Substance and Action,and not that it is alto- 
oelher a iiot-cause only, whereby the a],hori8m “ Conjunctions and Dis- 
jjinctiors als() are individually the products of Actions might be 
de6tr(»yed.—bl. 

JJere eJids the lirst chapter lesson of the First Book in the Coiunien- 
tary of Sankara on the VaiAesika aphorisms. 
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BOOK FIRST, CH.\I'TER SECOlsl). 

CaitaatuHi. 

6>tt.'<A'rtVa.--WeU, ia the previous section the Kescmblaiioe of t)ie three Tredicahlos lias been 
stated as constituted by the identity or sameness of their eHects and causes. But this is not 
established as the relation of effect and cause itself has not been proved. Therefore the 
author says : 

in I ^ I ? II 

Karauabhavat, from the iion-existoaco of cause 
Karyyabliavab, iio:i existence of ofYoct. 

1. Non-existence of effect (follows) from the non-existence 
of cause.—32. 

Whereas it is seen that in spite of earthy wheel, water, iiotter, 
thread, etc., being brought together, there is non-existence of the pot, 
if there is non-existence of the'jiotter's stall, and that in spite of earth, 
water, etc,, being brought ti)gethor, there is non-oxistence of the shoot 
if there is non-existence of the seed ; it (f. non-existence) cannot be 
explained without the relation of effect and cause between the potter^s 
staff and the pot or between the seed and the shoot. Otherwise tliero 
will be non-existence of tlie pot even on the non-existence of tlie loom, 
etc., and there will be uou-existence of the shoot even on the non exis¬ 
tence of jueces of stone, etc. Moreover it is seen that the pot, a piece 
of cloth, etc, exist for a time only. That even cannot be explained 
without the relation of cause and effect. For they being non-existent 
at one time, their teiuporariuess in the form of existence at another 
time is not possible but by the dependence of existences upon, causes. 
For if there were no dependence upon causes, then a thing could only 
be or not be; but could not be for a time only; since an existing tiling 
cannot be non-existent, nor can it come into existence from that which 
is not its cause, nor caii it come into existence from one knows not 
what, nor can it come into existence from unreal things such as the 
horn of a hare, etc., but from a really existing limit or beginning like 
the potter^s staff, the loom, etc., as is seen in such effects as a pot, a 
piece of cloth, etc. Now the limit or beginning is nothing but the cause. 

Thus if the relation of effect and cause did not exist, theie would 
be no inclination or disinclination to activity. Then the world would 
become desireless, inert. For there can be no activity without the 
knowledge that this is the means of attaining that which is desired ; 
nor can there be forbearance without the knowledge that this is the 
means of avoiding that which is not desired.—1.* 

Vivriti—The SAukhya thinkers argue as follows : A water-jar, 
etc., existing in an enveloped state in earth,'etc., from before, develop 
into visible existence, and again by being struck with a cudgel, etc*, are 
enveloped therein and exist. So that production and destruction are 
]iot real, but merely development and envelopment.. This being so, why 
should not a water-jar be produced from yarns ? It cannot be said that 
the existence of effect in causes prior to their production is without evi- 
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dence, for the proof is supplied by such texts of Veda as ‘ Only the 
existent, 0 De&r One, was at tne beginning/ (Ohandogyad, 2, 1,) etc/' 

This view should be considered. The admission of the development 
of development will entail non-finality. If on the other hand, develop¬ 
ment be previously non-existent, then it will be necessary to admit pro¬ 
duction from the non-existent, and hence the supposition of the prior 
existence of the water-pot, etc., will become groundless. Thus causality 
is the belonging te the class of invariable and unconditional antece¬ 
dents which cannot be otherwise accounted for, or the quality of that 
which fails to produce an efiect on account of defect in the contribu¬ 
tories, or an additional Predicable, being a particular relation arising 
out of its own nature. 

Bhdfi/a.—Predicables called Substance, Attribute, and Action have 
been mentioned. Their JSdmd7iya or common characteristic has been 
stated. Their Viiesa or distinctive characteristic, again, follows from 
its contrariety to the common characteristic. All this is sufficient for 
the production of tattva-jndna- The Supreme Good results from tattva- 
jfidna* This is apavarga^ Salvation. But what is its characteristic 
form ? How does it appear ?—All this is now here described. 

Non-existence of the effect, «. </.. the(namely, desire, aversion, 
and infatuation), etc., (results) from non-existence of the cause, 
false knowledge (c. the idea of the Self in the Not-Self), etc. Thus, 
Pain, birth, activity, faults, and false knowledge,—on the successive 
annihilation of these in turn, there is the annihilation of the one next 
before the other," (Nydya Sittram, I. i. 2), the ultimate consequence 
being Emancipation, the return of the Self into its own nature. 

Above continued. 

Upaakdra.he objected that only the existent is produced, and not the 
non-fxifltent, according to the authority of the Veda, c. “ Verily the exiatont was at the 
beginning, 0 calm onel,” etc. Otherwise in the case of undiflercutiated non-existence there 
will be no such uniformity that a piece of cloth is produced from t Heads only and not from 
potsherds. If it is so then, we reply, this uniformity must bo accepted by the advocates of 
th6 doctrine of transformation admit the theory of causes ; otherwise 

how it happens that the manifestation of the pot is only in the potsherds, ai?d not in 
thread ? Moreover if the manifestation or development also really existed from before, then 
that too being eternal, it comes to this that production and destruction are merely develop¬ 
ment and envelopment. Now, development and envelopment depend upon causes. There¬ 
fore it results that a pot, a piece of oloth, eto., also surely depend upon causes and also that 
there is production ot that which was not before. The objection that there is no proof of 
the uniiormity towards the cause is answered by the uniformity of the nature of the cause, 
And this uniformity of the nature of the cause (to produce the effect) becomes known by 
the method of agreement and difference. For it is a universal experience that no pot is 

S roducod without a potter’s staff and tnat a pot is produced when there is the potter’s staff. 

'huB causality is the quality of that which belongs to the class of invariable and uncondi¬ 
tional antecedents, which cannot be otherwise established or explained, or the characteristic 
of being attended with the non-production of the effeot due to defect in some contributory 
cause. Although there is no invariable anteoedenoe in suoh places as ** one should perform 
•aorifioe with barley or with paddy,” eto., because the sacrifice with paddy is not an 
antecedent of the result producible by the sacrifice with barley, still a oause ordained in the 
alternative is truly a cause, as causality is proved in the case of both even though the 
results are similar in kind. Thus the charaoteristio of being attended with the non-produc¬ 
tion of the effeot due to defect in some contributory oause, forms the causality which is 
ooitamon to both seoular and scriptural praotioes ; whereas invariable anteoedenoe known by 
the method cf agreement and difference is the causality which is secular only, For in such 
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oasos as “ He who desires heaven should perform saorilioo,” cto., the dirterouoe or iiui^ativc 
side is not required, because knowledge of the agreonioiit or positive side alone is sufticienl 
to induce activity. For this reason also, if the alternative is assumed, then both lose their 
significance in the code, for the result of the same kind being secured by one alone, the 
performance of the other becomes futile. Hence also it has been rightly said : “ The result 
nocessarily^follows from practices taught in the Veda, if performed in all their parts.’’ 
When the AchAryya (preceptor) says “ And this object proceeding from the Veda, broach of 
uniformity is no fault,” ho only means to refer to ordinary objects. In the case of grass, 
igniting wood, and jewel, however, heterogeneity of effect is necessary; because there 
causality being inferred by agreement and difference, non-existenoo of the effect is necessary 
from non-existence of the cause. If heterogeneity of effect is supposed in alternative cases, 
causality will be in the alternative in R4jashya, Vajapoya, and other sacrifices, F<»r tho!^ 
reasons ho goes on establishing the same law of the relation of effect and cause. 

515 in u I 11 

sf Na, not. 5 Tu, but. KaryyM)havat, from nou-exisioiice 

of effect. KuranabMvali, iiou-existoiice of causes. 

2. But non-existence of cause (does) not (follow) from the 
non-existence of the effect.—33. 

If the law of the relation of effect and cause do not exist, the non¬ 
existence of cause will follow also from non-existence of effect. Non- 
existence of effect is not i istrume.ital towards the non-existence of 
cause ; but non-existence of cause instrumental towards non-existence 
of effect. Thus the application of this introductory section of two 
aphorisms is that persons desirous of mokna (salvation) are concerned 
in non-existence of birth for the sake of non-existence of pain, in non¬ 
existence of activity for the sake of non-existence of Girtli in, noa- 
existonce of faults for the sake of nou-existenco of activity, in jjreven- 
tion of false knowledge for the sake of non-existence of faults, and in 
spiritual intuition of the Self for the sake of prevention of false 
knowledge.—2. 

IJluhya: The aphorism is meant for them who think that apavavya 
is mere absence of pain. 

Non-existence of the cause, viz,^ birth, etc., does not follow from 
non-existence of the effect, pain. Birth, etc., therotore, may still 
take place even when no pain exists. If birth, etc., are thus possible, then 
there is possibility of pain also, in conseq^uence of the appearance of 
the causes of pain. Apavarga^ accordingly, does not lie in the mere 
absence of pain, but in. the permanent impossibility of pain, resulting 
in the order of the successive non-existence of false knowledge, etc. , 

Oenus and Species relative to understanding» 

l/pa$Mra*’^Aiter the rrarks of the throe Predicables in the order of their enumeratieHf 
hf now states the mark of the Predioables, Genus, which has also been mentioned : 

winsJ fft II11 I ^ « 

Stlmauyam, Genus. ViSesah, Species. fRi Iti, these. 

Buddhyapeksain, relative to understanding. 
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3. The notions, Genus and Species, are relative to the 
U nderstanding.—34. 

Genus is two-fold, liigli and low, of wliicli the liist is Existence 
and the second is Substanceiiess, etc., i>ervaded by Existence. The 
Understanding itself is the mark of Genus and its Species: the cogni¬ 
tion of re-appearance or recurrence, of Genus, and the cognition of 
disappearance or reversion, of species. The word ^ iti ' takes them 
singly, and hence the word ^ buddhyapek^am ^ has been used in the 
neuter gender. The writer of the vritti however applies it to species 
only and explains its use in the singular number and neuter gender 
by the rule. A word in the neuter gender used with a word not in 
tho neuter gender optionally entails neuter gender and siiiglar num¬ 
ber.^ Buddhyapeksam ^ means that of which the understanding or 
cognition is the mark or the definition. ‘ Genus ^ in the aphorism 
means that which is external and resides in juore individuals than one. 
Or, Genus, whether high or low, is, while it is eternal, co-existent in 
the same substratum with the mutual non-existence of its own situation 
or foundation. Moreover Genus also takes the name of Species, as for 
example, at tho same time that there is the cognition of re-a})pearance 
or recurrance, namely, ^ This is Substance,' ^ This is Substance/ and 
so on, there is the particular cognition that it is not Attribute, that it 
it not Action, etc. So that the nature of species belongs to the genera 
themselves, e. |/., substanceness, etc. 

It may be objected, Genus (i* e.y the Universal), as an objective 
reality, is a non-entity, since tho consciousness of recognition can bo 
explained (without it) by the absence cf reversion or divergence. For 
the object of the cognition. It is a cow,^^ is that it is not different 
from a cow. Even the advocate of the doctrine of kinds (jdti) admits 
that this is the subject-matter of the concrete cognitions of bovinoness, 
etc. ; for concreteness or particularity is not something other than 
absence of difference from itself ; it is the absence of divergence from a 
cow, etc., which is also the occasion of the use of the words cow, etc. 
Moreover, where does the Genus of buvineness reside ? Not surely in 
the bovine animal, because the animal is non-existent prior to the 
appearance of boviiieness. Nor in a nou-bovino aiiimal, because there 
will be then contradiction. Whence does bovineness come to reside in 
the body of a bovine animal when such a body is produced ? It did 
not surely remain in that locality, for that place also will then possess 
bovineness. Nor is bovineness even produced then and there, for it (a 
Genus) has been observed to be eternal. Nor can it come from else¬ 
where, for it (a Genus) possesros no activity. Nor again does one eternal 
possess the characteristic of appearing in many individuals, for there 
is no proof that it (a Genus) optionally appears in part and as a whole. 
Eor the whole does not appear in a single place, since then it would 
follow that there would be no concrete cognition of it in other places. 
Nor does it appear in j)art for a * class' is not confined to one part. 
So it has be#^ said. It doe.s not move, nor was it there. Nor is 
it produoeU, nor HfJte it parts. Nor does it leave its former residence. 
Alas! the succession (»f difficulties.” Genus exists atid that is manifested 
by situation or organisation only like bovineiiess, ])otness, etc. But it 
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floes not helong to Attribute and Action also.” Such is the quarrel of 
kindred thinkers. 

To this it is said, ^^Greiius is eternal and pervasive ; and pervasive¬ 
ness consists in lieing related to all place by its own form. It does not 
arise that places should bo treated in tho terms of bovineness, for the 
use of bovineness is obtained by the relation known as combination; as 
‘Time possesses form or clour’—such cognition and use do not arise, 
because Time does not possesses form or colour, etc. Nor can it be said 
that Time verily does not exist, since it is found that it is only a 
different name for the ‘‘ five heads ” (/. c., of the Bauddhas, r.f/., Percep¬ 
tion, Feeling, Conception with Naming, and Impression) ; because Time 
will 1)0 established later on. Thus bovineness which pervades la parti¬ 
cular spot, combines Avith tho organism which is produced in that very 
place, as it is found that * it is produced’ and it is C(>ml)ino(l (vvitii 
bovineiiess),” refer to the same moment of Time. Hereby ‘‘ wliore does 
it reside V ” is answered by ‘‘ where it is perceived ; ” ‘‘where is it 
jierceived ?’^ l)y “ whore ii resides and “ what sort of a body it was 
]»viov to the ap]ieavanco bovinoncss V” by “ It did not exist at all.” 
Similarly “ It does not move, nor was it there, etc.,” is so much cry of 
despair. The Genus of bovineness is notliing but non-divergeueo of 
cognition from what it has been,—this is obstructed or contradjcted by 
the real or positive cognition “ It is a cow or ox.” For tho cognition 
also is not explained, as it has been said that the cognition of a real 
existence does not help the understanding of negation, nor does diver¬ 
gence from a cow or ox come to light in the cognition “ It is a cow or 
ox.” The option of whole and part can arise only if a single Genus 
appear as a whole or as a part. Wholeness means multitude and infini¬ 
ty, and it is not proved in an individual. “ ‘ This is a cow or ox’—such 
cognitions arise in respect of non-entities and are not capable of esta¬ 
blishing entities —to this the reply will be given afterwards. 

The followers of (a thinker of tho MimAi«si\ School) 

however say that Genus is manifested by its situation (i. e., the organism 
where it resides). If it is evidenced by recognitive understanding, then 
what offence has been committed by Genera belonging to Attibute and 
Action ? For there arises consciousness of recognition or knowing 
again in respect of Colour., Taste, etc. ; and this consciousness surely 
establishes a ‘ class ' (.;/d/), since there is no obstruction. As it is in the 
case of Ether-ness, identity of the individual is not the obstruction in the 
class attribrtes of Colour, etc. Nor is co-extension the obstruction 
here as it is in the case of TJjiderstanding and Knowledge or in the case’ 
of the classes of water-])ots and water-jars, because of the multiplicity 
of individual Colours, Tastes, etc. For co-extension is denotation of 
neither more nor less individuals ; and the class attributes of colour, 
etc., have a narrower denotation than Attributo-ness, and have a wider 
denotation than blue-ness, etc. For this reason also, there is no over¬ 
lapping or intermixture (which is also an obstruction to the existence 
of Genus), as there is in the case of the characteristics of being 
material and ponderable substances, because although their mutual 
absolute non-existences co-exist in the same substratuui, yet'there is no 
co-existence with any other class. Nor is here instability or infinite 
regression, because other Genera included in Colourness, etc., are not 
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recognised. Nor is here loss of form or transformation as in the case 
of species. If species, while residing in substances, possess classes or 
jdti then they will become either Attributes or Action ; if while appear¬ 
ing in Univer8als(e. r/.. Time, Spaco, Ether, and Soul) they possess classes 
or jdti, then they will become Attributes. The transformation whicli 
thus takes place in the case of the Predicable, Species, is absent in the 
case of the subject under enquiry. Nor is here non-relation, as in the 
case of Combination. Let there be non-relation in the case of Combina¬ 
tion, seeing that the supposition of Combination of Combination will 
entail infinite regression ; but in the case of the subject under enquiry 
tlie relation of Combination itself is recognised. Although identity of 
the individual itself is an obstruction to Combination being a (Jenns, 
yet the view of those also should bo considered, who hold that Combina¬ 
tions are many in number and undergo production and destruction. 
Or it (absence of combination or identity of tlie individual) is the 
obstruction to Non-existe;ice, etc., ])oing Genera. 

The learned writer of the \vltti has said : The point in dispute, 

namely, recognitive understanding, because it is an unobstructed, 
recurrent cons dousjiess, is explained by a recurrent pro])erl v, a.s the 
consciousness, ‘ garland-tlowers ’ (covers all the flowers making up a 
])articular garland and is exj)lained by the common pro))erty of belong¬ 
ing to that garland, whi(di recuis in every one of those fioueis).’' This 
requires consideration —d. 

]^irriti: —The^Nyaya teachers have recited the obstructions to 
Genus ; Identity of the Individual, Similarity or Co-oxtension, Over¬ 
lapping or Intermixture, Instability or Infinite Regression. Transfor¬ 
mation, and Non-relation,—this is the collection of the obstructions to 
Geiius.^^ Now, Ether-ness is not a Genus, as it denotes only one individual. 
Pot-ness and Jar-ness are not two genera^ because the individuals 
denoted by the one are neither more nor less than by the other. 
Material-ness and ponderableness are not genera, because, by appearing 
in the same individual, the substrata of their respective absolute non¬ 
existence would then intermix. Genus-ness is not a Genus, on account 
of infinite regression. The transformation of Species which is by nature 
exclusive, is an obstruction to its being a Genus. If Particularity be a 
Genus, then, itself possessingGenus, it will not be possible for it to distin¬ 
guish itself and therefore its special property of self-distinction will 
suffer. Therefore Particularity or Species is not a Genus. Or tranc- 
formation may mean change of nature. So that if Species, while appear- 
ing in ponderable things, possess Genera, then they would be either 
Attributes or Actions. If while appearing in the universals (e.'gr.. Ether, 
Space, Time, and Soul) they possess Genera, then they would be Attri¬ 
butes. In this way change of nature of the Species is the obstruction 
to Species possessing the characteristic of Genus. Combination or 
Co-inherence is not a Genus, as the relation of combination does not 
exist in it, since the admission of combination into combination would 
entail infinite regression. This applies to the view that combinations are 
many, in number and undergo production and destruction. Otherwise 
from the identity of the individual also Combination cannot be a Genus. 
Similarly the absence of the relation Combination is an obstruction 
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to Non-existence being a Genu.s ; and other instances should be 
understood. 


Exutence is Genus only. 

U 2 )afikdra ,—Proving tho two-foldnoss which has been stated above of Genus and Species, 
he says : 

II n s( I 8 M 

VTff: Bhayali, existence, being. Anuvritteh, of recurrence, 

assimilation or extensive denotation. Eva, only. Hetutv^t, 

being the cause. Si\niilnyani, Genus, Eva, only. 

4. Existence, being the cause of assimilation only, is only 
a Genus—35. 

^BhS-vah/ i.e.j existence, is the cause of assimilation only, and not 
of differeiitiation also. Therefore it does not take the name Species.—4, 

f 

Genera-Species. 

Ujiad'dra ,—What Genera take the name of Species ? To meet this expectancy he says i 

?n»nsn^ II ? i *11 "i ll 

Dravyatvam, substance-ness. Gunatvam, attributeness. 

Karmmatvam, action-ness. ^ Cha, and. S&m^nyani, 

Genera, ViSesah, species, ^ Cha, also. * 

5. Substance-ness, and Attribute-ness and Action-ness are 
both Genera and Species.—36. 

The word ^ cha ^ collects Earth-noss, and other genera belonging to 
Substance, Colour-ness, and other genera belonging to Attribute, Throw- 
ing-up-ness, and other genera belonging to Action. ^ Substance-ness, 
etc.,' have been left uncompounded in order to indicate the absence of 
the relation of that, which pervades and that which is pervaded, 
from amongst them. ^ Genera and Species have not been compounded 
so that it may be understood that these are Species also even while they 
possess the characteritics of Genera.. Otherwise (if the words were 
compounded) there might be a mistake thatthe compound was a genitive 
one and then the being Species would not have been perceived in the 
presence of Genus-ness. 

It might be objected, Substance-ness cannot be something which 
penetrates into or inheres in the forms of substance and is beyond tho 
cognizance of the senses, because if it somehow exists in Earth, etc., its 
existence is impossible in the caseof Ari, Ether, etc. It cannot beostah- 
Jished as something which constitues the combinative cause of an effect 
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determined by Attribute-iiess, because Attribute-ness, as it appears in 
eternal and non*eternal objects, is not the determinant of being an 
effect. The rejoinder that it is required for the sake of Attribute-ness 
does not improve tlie situation.^^ The objection however does not arise, 
for Substaiice-ness is established by the way of constituting the combi¬ 
native causlity of an effect determined by the characteristic of Con¬ 
junction. This causality cannot be constituted by the class attribute 
of 12arth-ness, which is of a narrower comprehension, nor by Existence 
which has a wider denotation; and there must be something to constitule 
or define it, as otherwise suddenness or chance would be the result. 
Now Conjunction must necessarily bo recognizedin the case of ultimate 
atoms, as supplying the non-combinative cause of a molecule of two 
atoms ; in the case of molecules of two atoms each, as supplying the non- 
combinative cause of a molecule of three atoms ; in the case of the four 
univer8al8(p.(/., Time, Space, Ether, and Soul), through their being its con¬ 
junction with all ponderable things ; in the case of Mind; as the ground 
for the conjunction of Mind and the Senses ; in the case of Air, as the 
support for the movement of grass, etc. ; in the case of perceptible 
Substances, through their very perceptibility. On the other hand, 
there is no un-originated Conjunction so that it could be said 
that the quality of Conjuncftion even, appearing in. effects and 
not-effects, could not be the determinant of being an effect. Jn 
like manner, it is easily demonstrable that substance-ness is 
established also by the w^ay of constituting the combinative 
causality of Disjunction also. Attribute-ness again, it has been 
already said, is proved by its being the determinat of the causality 
which exists iii a thing possessing (tCiius and not containing the non- 
combinative causality of the combinative causality of Conjunction and 
Disjunction. The class attribute of Actions also, is, in the case of 
perceptible Substances, cognizable })y the cognition, ‘ It moves,^ but 
in other places can be inferred from Conjunction and Disjunction, for 
Action-ness is required to bo established also by its being the deter¬ 
minant of the nou-combinative causality of both Coujunction and 
Disjunction. For this reason also it is possible to infer the movement 
of the sun from its reaching another place. Here although the other 
place, of Sky, etc., is beyond the reach of the senses, yet the Con¬ 
junction and Disjunction of the solar rays are perceptible by the solar 
zone, and it is from these Conjunctions and Disjunctions that the 
inference of the movement of the suii can be drawn. The learned 
Uddyotaldra has said : The inference of the movement of the sun is 

by its reaching a different place, which again is also a matter of 
inference in the following way ; The sun which is perceived by a man 
when facing eastw ards, is also perceived by liim when facing the west, 
and is recognised by him. This fact together with the fact that the 
sun is a substance and is not de.stroyed and produced again at every 
moment, is proof that the sun has reached a different place from where 
it was before.^'—5. 


Final Species e.rchided. 

Upa8hira,^B\xt is it the same Speoies which has haeii enumerated as a Predioable 
which is hero described as both Gonus and Species ? Removing this curiosity of the disciples 
he says : 
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m M I ? II 

Aiiyatra, elsewliei-e. Aiityebliyah, iiual. 

Viiesebhyh, than species. 

6. (The statement of Genus and Species has been made) 
with the exception of the final Species.—37. 

The meaning is that the statement of Genus and Species is to the ex¬ 
clusion of those final Species* residing in eternal substances, which have 
been mentioned above. ^ Antyah,' i. e. ^ filial,^ means those which exist 
or appear at the end (of the division or dissolution of compounds.) The 
teachers say that they are ^ final/ because after them there is no 
other principle of differentiation. According to the Vvi'f'tihdra they are 
^ final Species/ because they exist in entornal Substances, i. c. Sub¬ 
stances which exist at the end of production and destruction. They 
are really Species only, the causes of the consciousness of differentia¬ 
tion, and not of the form of Genn.s also.—6. 

Ewifsti'iirc th.jl,ne(h • 

Wpaskdra.-^X good many mon doubt that Existeuoo n a (h iiuss lie givo.s iU proof : 

W ?Rn II ! I I vs II 

Sat, existent, Iti, thus. Yatah, whence. 
Dravyaguna-karmasu, in respect of Substance, Attribute, and 
Action. Sil, that. Satta, existence. 

7, Existence is that to which are due the belief and usage, 
namely ‘(It is) existent,’ in respect of Substance, Attribute, and 
Action.—38. 

By the word ‘ iti ' lie teaches the mode of belief and usage. Thus 
Existence is that which causes the belief in this way thvxt this is 
existent, that that is existent, in the case of the triad of Substance, etc., 
or on which depends the application of the words in the from of ‘ it is 
existent,’ ‘ it is existent.’—7. 

♦ 

Eji^istence not identical loith Substance, Attribute^ or Action, 

Upaskdra ,—But Existence is not perceived as being separate from Substance, Attri* 
but©, and Action. Therefore Existence is nothing else than on© or other of Substance, etc, 
Because that which is difleront from something els© is perceived by means of its di/Toreno© 
from that, as a water-pot from a piece of cloth. But Existence is not perceived by means 
of its difference from them. Therefore it is identical with them. To meet this objection 
ho says : 

fRn m I *1 I C II 

Dravya-guna-karmmabhyati, from Substanct, 
Attribute, and Action. Arthantaram, a different object. 

Satt&, exiatence. 

* It is the introduction of these “ final species,’* whioh is the reason why the system 
ef Kai^ftda is called the Vaiksika philosophy of final species, 
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8. Existence is a different object from Substance. Attribute, 
and Action.—39. 

Substance, etc., are non-assimilative but Existence is assimilative. 
Thus ^ Existence is a different, etc.,' because its difference from them is 
established by the consideration of the opposite properties charac¬ 
terised by assimilativeness and non-assimilativeiiess. That, however, 
it is not perceived elsewhere than in them, is due to the virtue of their 
primary or natural inter-relation, whereas the relation of a pot and 
a piece of cloth is derivative or artificial. 

The intrinsic form of the individual is not Existence, for in¬ 
dividuals do not assimilate themselves or form themselves into classes. 
If the inner nature be assimilative, then the same is nothing but 
Existence. If non-assimilative inner natures or essences be the means 
of classification, then the class attributes of bovineness, etc., are also 
gone. This consideration also dismisses the objection, ^^When the 
practice of classification is established by those very objects in which 
as substrata Existence inheres, then what is the use of Existence ?" 
For theb same reason also it is not valid to hold that Existence is the 
property which makes an object and its action possible, or that Ex¬ 
istence is reasonableness or reliability ; for the cognition < It is 
existent,^ arises even in the absence of any enquiry in those res¬ 
pects.—8. 

Bhaaya :—Existence is a difierent ‘object’ from Substance, Attri¬ 
bute, anb Action Substance, Attribute, and Action are called objects 
(VIII. ii. 3). Existence is, therefore, included amongst thorn. But it 
is not contained in the ascertained classes of Substance, Attribute, and 
Action. Hence it is said to be a different object from them known 
classes). 

Above contiimed, 

Upashdra.’^'Ee points out another differentia: 

5 H 515 ! U n Si I S. II 

Guna-karmmasu, in Attributes and Actions ^ Cha, 
and. wi^Bhavat, from Existence, sf Na, not Karmma, Action. 
W Na, not Guna^i Attribute. 

9. And as it exists in Attributes and Actions, therefore it is 
neither Attribute nor Action.—40. 

“ Neither Attribute nor Action"—this being the matter to be ex¬ 
pressed, their individual mention (i. e., the words being not coi^ound- 
ed) indioeteS ^ that Existence is not Substance also, f^r an 
Action does not exist in Actions, nor an Attribute in Attributes, nor 
does Substance exist in an Attribute or Action. Existence however 
resides in Attribute and Action. Therefore on account of its Difference 
from Substance, Attribute, and Action, Existence is really different 
from them.—9. 

Above continued. 

He jsentioDij sHothar differ#ntis; 
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^ in I 1^0 II 

baiUiinya-visesiibhiivoiia, by reason of the absence 
of Groiius-Species ^ Cha, and. 

10. (Existence is different fom Substance, Attribute, and 
Action), also by reason of the absence of Genus-Species in it.—41. 

If Existence be Substance, Attribute, or Action, then it would 
contain in it Genera which are Species also. But in Existence these 
Genera-Species, namely, Substance-ness, etc., are not perceived. For 
nobody ever has the perception that Existence is Substance, Attribute, 
or Action.—10. 

StihstancG-ness not identical with Suhstanccj Attribute or Action. 

Having thus stated tho distinction of Existence from Substance, Attribute, 
and Action, he states the distinction of Substance-ness from them. 

II n =( I nil 

Ancka-dravya-vattvena, by means of its containin^^ 
more than one Substance. Dravyatvam, Substance-ness. 

Uktam, explained. 

11. Substance-ness has been explained by means of its 
containing more than one Substance.—42. 

^ Anekadravyavat ^ means that to which belong more than one 
Substance as its combinative causes. The term * more than one ' here 
denotes all. Hence it is distinguished from Earfch-ness, etc. Its ^ eter- 
nality ’ is obtained simply from its being a Genus ; hence its distinc¬ 
tion from wholes made up of parts. And ‘ aiiekdravyavattvam ' moans 
the being combined with more than one Substance in general ; hence 
its distinction from Existence. Therefore Substance-ness is eternal and 
combined with more than one Substance in general, Hence it is 
implied that conjunction is not desired. And Substance-ness also has 
been verily establshod. ^Substance-ness explained^, means that Subs- 
tance-ness also has been explained in the very same way as Ex¬ 
istence.—11. 

Above continned* 

fTpasAkira.—But Substanoc-nesa is also a * class/ and oan bo quite non-distinot from iti 
own ground. What is the fault hero ? So he says. 

in m t’t II 

S&niS.nya-viSe 9 bMven», by reason of the absence of 
Genera-Species. ^ Oba, and. 

12. (Substance-ness is distinct fyom Substance, Attribute, 
and Action) also by reason of the absence of Genera-Species 
in it.—43. 

If the ‘ class ’ of Substance-ness be really identical with Substance, 
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6to.| then in it will exist Earthness, Waterness, Fireness, and othoi* 
Genera which are also Species. The sense is that nobody has the 
perception that Substance-ness is Earth, Water, or Fire. Hence it is 
distinct, etc—12. 

Attrihute-nesb' not identical initli Snhtstance^ Attrihiite or Action^ 
Vpaskdra^^VL^ statea Attributonoas. 

?wt ^ lin I I 

Tathft, in like inannor. Gunesu, in Attributes. W)® 

Bh&vat, from its existence, Gunatvam, Attribute-ness. ^ 

Uktam, explained. 

13. (That Attribute-ness is distinct from Substance, Attri¬ 
bute, and Action is) explained from its existence in Attributes_44. 

The meaning is that in tlie very same way as Existence, Attribute- 
ness is explained to be distinct from Substance. Attribute, and Action, 
from its existence in (i. c., combination with) Attributes only.—13. 

Ahorc c())it!)i nt‘(L 
ra.—Ho points out iiuothcr difierontia : 

g II ? I I II 

yamunya-viscmiblmvena, by reason of the absence of 
Genera-Species. ^ Cha, and. 

14. (Attribute-ness is distinct from Substance, Attribute, and 
Action) also by reason of the absence of Genera-Species in it.—45. 

Tf Attributonoss be not something over and above Substance, Attri¬ 
bute, and Action, then it should 1)0 jierccived as containing Substance- 
ness, Attributonoss, and Action-noss, and llioir siib-classos. This is the 

meaning—14. 

Action-nesb’ not identical with Subbta'ii^ce, Attribute, or Action, 

UpaaHra ,— Ho points out that which distinguishes Aotion-ness from Substance, Attribute 
and Action : 

iin ^I mi 

Karmi^asn, in Aptions. from its existence. 

Karmmatvam, action-ness. Uktam, explained. 

15. (That) Action-ness (is distinct from Substance, Attri¬ 
bute, and Action is) explained from its existence in Actions.— 46. 

Like Existence, Action-ness also, which is another ' class,’ is ex¬ 
plained as distinct from Substance, Attribute, and Action from its 
existence in (». e., combination with) Actioi; only.—15. 
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Ahovt' confInued, 

Uj)aMra ,— He mentions another differentia : 

g m I =! I II 

Sflmriuya-vi^esalihuvona, by reason of the absence of 
Genera-Sj)ecios. ^ Cha, and. 

16. (Action-ness is distinct from Substance, Attribute, and 
Action) also by reason of the absence of Genera-Species in it.—47. 

The meaning ia that if Aotion-ness be identical with Substance, etc., 
then the Genua-Species of Substanceness, etc., will combine in it. 

It should be noted that these four aphorisms identical in form, are, 
stated so as to form one section for explaining the distiction from 
Substance, Attribute, and Action, of the four classes Existence, Subs- 
tance-ness, Attributeness, and Action-ness.—16. 

Eocitence is one, 

UpaMra .—But why should not Exisfcenoa which is present in {Mibstanoe, Attribute and 
Action, be rendered different by the differenoe of the determinants of Substanoe-ness, eto. ? 
So he says : 

IRRUvsil 

^ Sat, existent, Iti, this. Lingavifies^t, from the 

non-particularity or uniformity of the mark. Vi^esa- 

lifigabhavat, from the absence of a particular or distinctive mark. ^ 
Cha, and. Eka!^, One. Bhavah, Existence, 

17. Existence is one, because of the uniformity of the mark 
viz.j that it is existent and because of the absence of any distin¬ 
guishing mark.—48, 

The knowledge or the use of words in this form that it is existent, 
is the mark of Existence. And it is the same, i.e., non-particularized, 
in respect of Substance, Attribute, and Action. Therefore one and the 
same Existence resides in them. Otherwise, Existence having the same 
denotation or manifestation as Substance-ness, etc, either it whould not 
exist or they would not exist. ‘Videfaiihgabhavat Oha/—means that there 
is no diference, as inference which is the mark of a,a. difference, 
does not here exist. As in the judgment, ‘This lamp is verily that,' 
the mark of distinction is the difference of measure such as length, 
shortness, etc., so here there is no such mark of distinction. This is 
the idea.—17. 

Bhdaya _ reads I, ii, 17, with the omission of the word lifiga in 

Ungdrabhdvdt, 

Here ends the second chapter of the First Book in the Commentary 
by Sankara, on the VaiSesika Aphorisms cf KanAda of great powor$ 
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BOOK SECOND—CHAPTEK FIRST. 

Characterusticg of Earth. 

Upaskdra ^—The subject-matter of the Firnt chapter of the Second Book is the description 
of the nine Substances, Herein there are three sections : description of Earth, Water, and 
Fire ; proof of God ; and inference of Ether. Oftho.se the anther statos the characteristic of 
Earth which ha.s been mentioned first of all. 

II I ? I m 

Rupa-ra3a-gan(lha-8})ai 6 xvati, Possessed of Colour, 
Taste, Smell, and Touch. Prithivi, Earth. 

1. Earth possesses Colour, Taste, Smell, and Touch.—49. 

Manifold Colour such as blue, yellow, etc., belongs to Earth alone. 
Thus the characteristic is the possession of the ^class' pervaded by Subs- 
tance-ness and co-extensive with blue colour. Similarly manifold Taste 
such as bitter, sour, etc., resides in Earth alone. Thus the (second) 
characteristic is the possession of the ‘ class ^ pervaded by Substance- 
ness and co-extensive with bitter Taste. In like manner other.charac¬ 
teristics should be understood by the substitution or interpolation of 
the words ^ sour,’ etc. Smell is of two kinds, fragrant and non-fragrant. 
Thus the (third) characteristic is the possession of the ^ class ’ pervad¬ 
ed by Substance-ness and co-extensive with Smell. It will be therefore 
seen that'Earth is a Substance which is the substratum or location of 
‘ class * which is co-extensive with Smell but not“ co-extensive with 
tn Attribute which is not co-extensive vfith .Smell.. It must not be 
objected that as Smell and Taste are not porceived in a stone, etc., 
therefore both of them fall short of being universal here. For, though 
Smell and Taste are not perceived there in the first instance, still 
they are found to be present in their ashes ; and the very same parts 
which originate the stone do also originatQ its ashes. Honce there is 
no want of universality. How then is there such perception as The 
air is fragrant,"’ Water mixed with ‘ Kdravella ’ (Momardica 
(Hiarantia, Hairy Mordica) is bitter V” The question does not arise, be¬ 
cause that Smell and Taste are due to the external condition formed by 
fparticles of) Earth. Touch also which is neither hot nor cold and which 
is produced by the action of heat, belongs to Earth only. Thus the 
(fourth) characteristic is the possession of the ^class’ pervaded by Sub- 
stauce-ness and co-extensive with Touch produced by the action of heat. 
And the quality of being produced by the action of heat, which is reveal¬ 
ed by a distinctive peculiarity, belongs to the Touch of Earth ajone ; 
and ‘a di,stinotive peculiarity’ is very manifest in the peculiar Touch of 

the flowers of (Acacia Lebbec) and Lavangi (clove-creeper) ; but 

it is not so in the Touch of Water, etc. Although in a whole made 
up of parts Touch, etc., are not produced directly through the coB^*^ 
junction of Fire, from heating, yet there too a particular heterogeneity 
should be recognised by the way of its being the product of a series 
of jiarts and wholes. 

But,” it may be objected, this mark or characteristic is what 
is called a mark of disagreement or a negative mark which is the 
proof of its difference from others or of the mode of its treatment. Now, 
Earth is distinguished from others because it has Sinell. That whiphisnot 
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different from othora, does not posbeaa Smell, e. y., Water, otc. And 
Barth is what has Smell which is tho coniitev-opposite of the non¬ 
existence of the pervader of the iion-existoiice of the difference from 
others than itself. Theroforo it is difforoni- from others than itself. 
Here supposing that the major term, the (jumsitum, namely, difference 
From others, is a well known o])joct, if the mark of inference disagree 
with it, then the inference will have the fault of incommensurability, as 
tlie minor term will in that case fall outside (li(‘ dass of ascortaiiiod 
similar objects and of un-as(?ertai}ied objects ; and if it does not 
disagree, then tlie mil rk w 1 11 bo what mllcd ;i- mark of agi’oomont 
oi* a positive mark. On i ho otlior hinid, if iho major lorin is not 
well known, then the minor term will ctjoiain no unknown major term. 
In that case there can Im no expeci-ation, ion* aii) desire for inference, 
lor again any inference in the shaped oi knowiodgo in particular about 
it. Moreover, absenco of tho mark or the middlo uoriu and absence 
of the qua33itum or major term vare universally related by agreemcui;. 
^riius there will aviso the coni radictio.i that the absence of the majoj* 
term will not have the characteristic of lieing tho mark nor will the 
mark have the charac fv)ristic of being the absenc^o of tiio major term. 
By this alone the futility of the minor premiss is explained, but not the 
object, the universal relation of which lias tiot been obtained. So it 
has been said : “ The faults of an infermico by disagreement or by the 

method of difference, are ignorance of iho major term, contradiction, 
futility of the minor premiss, and proof by the metliod of agreemeiii-.’' 
So also if the mark is intended to establish usage. Here tlie usage 
consists in being the object of reference of the word PJartli, and that 
belongs also to the class of Bartb-iiess and therein the mark Barthnoss does 
not exist. Although theroforo incommemsurability may appear to exist 
here, yet there is no incommensurability, the quicsitum or major term 
being the characteristic of being tho object of reference of the word 
Earth, vvhich is the occasion of the .signillcaiico of Harth-ness. 
Or again Earth-ness being, as a (Bass, proved m a general 
way, like pot-ness, to be tho occasion of the significance of an 
accidental word, the word Earth contains the occasion of tho signi¬ 
ficance of Earthness. Jf it contains the occasion of not signifying 
others—not-Earth-iies.s,—then as it appears together with that which 
is the occasion of tho significance, it should be proved in the way, viz.^ 

^ That which is not so, is not so.' Thus here too there is surely the fault 
of ignorance of the queesitum, etc." 

It is not so, the author replies, difference of others such as Water, 
etc., being manifest in the pot itself, because the difference, i. c., the 
mutual non-existence of .Air, and other super-sensuous objects also is 
]>roved by sense-perception itself in the pot, etc., in as much as only the 
fitness for the location or ground or substratum governs the apprehen¬ 
sion of mutual uon-existeuce, as is seen in cases like ^^The column is not 
ajpihl^ha (a ghostdike being). 

It should not be said, This is not tho case. Let then the pot 
only be the analogue or example. What is the use of a negative mark ? 
Who will prove in a roundabout fashion a conclusion arrived at in 
a straight way ? " If the non-negative mark be ii<d a mere simulacrum; 
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then this patli too is unobstruoted to him who is described as arguing 
in a vound-aliont way ; because with the removal of the fault of 
ignorance' of the qua^sitiim, all other faults which arise out of it^ are 
also removed. Inhere is no contradiction, because the positive 
])ervasiou oi* the relatioii in agreement is a])pi*ehended along with 
the negative relatioi' or ]>ei‘aiisc tlie positive pervasion is 
inferred l)y the negative pei'viision. Nor is tliere futility of the 
minor premiss, because the very mark of which (he pervasion lias been 
obtained, is proved in the minor lerm ; as has been said : Whatever 

relation of fclic determinable and the determinant subsists between 
two existences, just the reverse of it is to be understood in the case of 
(ho CO r re,-^p mi ding non-(‘xis(ences.'’ Usage again follows from the 
toacliiug “ Earth possesses Smell, ’ in the same wav as what 
possesses a narrow, twisted neoh. etc., is tlio object of reference of the 
word ‘ pot.’ Thus that by which, anywhere and overywiiere, in the case 
of clarified butter, etc., clay, elc., the being the occasion of the force 
of tlie word Eartli is ilorivod, r«‘oni ilio aliove (oaidiiiig, in Eavtli-iiess by 
means of the indicaiion, namely, the possession of Smell, also operates 
as a negative mark in tliis \\ 5 i\ that thai which is not this, is not this, 
because everything which posscssess Smell is the object of reference of 
the word Earth, through its possession of Smell, by moans of Eartli- 
ness which is the occasion of the force of the word. 

The objector cannot say In the case of the negative mark or per¬ 
vasion which will prove diflorence, the difference must be either diffe¬ 
rence in property, or difference in nature, c., othorness, or mutual 
non-existence. Now it cannot be the first two, because they are known 
by sense perception itself. Nor can it be the third, because when the 
difference of non-oxistenoe also comes to bo tlie quoesitiim, its mutual 
non-existence is not present there, and therefore the difference of that 
whicli is other tlian noii-(vxislenco coming to be the qiia'situm the 
(jum.situm is not found.’’ f’oi mutual nun-existence, of which tlie 
counter-opjiosito is Jion-existonce, is also a qiuesitum. So that if it is 
something additional then it verily exists ; if not then being reduced to 
itself, it is in reality somothing different, because its difference in 
property is pervaded by its mutual non-existence. And here there is 
unsteadiness or want of no finality, because the non-finality remains 
only so long as there is perception or cognition, whereas in otlier cases 
finality is obtained by perception. 

It is also said that thirteen kinds of mutual non-existence well 
known in thirteeii easels are jointly jirovod in Earth. This is nonsense, 
because the kioiwledge of every one of tliem ]>eing not ii’ point, the 
knowledge of thoin jointly disappc'ars. Wlieroas mutual non-exisleuce 
with counter-opposition determined by non-odoronsnes.s .should be 
proved, because the differonee of non-existence by means of the 
difference of that which determines oounter-opposition is necessary and 
because it has been already said that this difference of non-existence is 
proved by sense-perception in the pot etc., also. 

If it is asked “ What is the .solution in the case of Ether, etc., the 
author replies that Ether is different from others than itself, by being 
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the seat of Sound. Altliougli in “ Tlialj which is not thua^ is Jiot tlius/^ 
and cases like tliis, whore the minor term is one-sidod, tlie ({iifcsituin, 
i, e.j the major term, is not well known, still tliat which possesses differ- 
oiico in property from something else, possessestho mutual non-txistcnco 
of which that something is the countcr-op]»osiie. 80 that by virtue of the 
pervasion brought into play in this general way,ilie inutnal non-oxistenco 
the counter-opposite of which ])<)ss€)sscs tho altsolutc oon-oxistoiice of being 
the seat of Sound, having Iteon already proved, hero h is onl}'- shown 
as being connected with the minor term, like fire being conneclcd with the 
mountain. This is our other conclusion, its diiTcrenct'. in quality being 
pervaded by its mutual non-existence. If it is said that only the pos¬ 
session of the absolute non-cxistoncc of being the seat of Sound is not 
found in objects of the unascertained class, then the being the seat of 
Sound is neither the dehnition nor the desc-ription, because it is attacked 
with the fear of belonging to unascertaincjl objects. -I. 

_-Tho revered Sankara ^^[isra liiiaself knov\s what the 

necessity w'as of carrying the investigation hero, leaving aside the 
possession of Smell, up to the possession of tho ^ class ' pervaded by 
Substance-ness co-extensive with Smell. 

Characiprisfics of Watt r. 

UpasHar.-^Ke staCofi the oluaraoleristic of Water montionod after Earth : 

II ^ M I ^ II 

Rupa-rasa spari^avatyah, jaissessed of Colour, Taste, 
and Touch. Apah, Waters. Dravah, Kluid. Snigdh^i, 

Inquid, viscid. 

2. Waters possess Colour, Tasio, and Toucli, and are fluid 
and viscid.—50. 

The Colour, Taste, and Touch are respoctivoly White, Sweet, and 
Cool only. Fluidness is (‘onstitutional but Ciscidity is })y nature or 
essential. 

Objection. But it is not correct to say that tho Colour of Water is 
only White, because blueness is observed in the water of the river 
i amni/f?, etc. That tho Taste is only the sweet is also not correct, 
because acidness, bitterness, etc., are observed iu the juice of the 
blackberry, karavira, etc., That the Toucli is only the Cool one 
is also not proved, because at mid-day hotness also is observed. * Oon- 
stiutional Fluidity again is too limited, as it is absent in ice,haiJ-stoiie, 
©tc. Viscidity also is not proved as essential and is too wide, as it is 
not perceived in Water, and is perceived in clarified butter and other 
terrene objects. Moreover Water-ness is not a class even, which may 
be the characteristic of Water, because it is not proved on account of 
the non-existence of that which will establish it. Nor is it proved by 
the characteristic of the determinant of its being tho combinative 
cause of Viscidity, because the nature of Viscidity, appearing in both 
the effect and what is not the effect, is not the determinant of the state 
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of boing the oUect. Therefore in the absence of a differentia, 
Water is not differentiated. 

Answer. All this objection cannot be raised. For non-lumin- 
ous white colour alone is really the differentia of Water, the bluenesi 
in the Water of the river Yainundj etc., is due to the condition or environ¬ 
ment formed by the receptacle, and whiteness is observed in the Water 
of the Yainnnd when thrown up in the sky. Hence the characteristic of 
Water is the possession of the class which is directly pervaded by Subs- 
tanco-noss and which is present in colour which is not co-existent with- 
otlier than non-luminous white Colour. The Taste also is only the 
sweet one ; the bitterness, acidness, etc., in the juice of the blackberry, 
Icaravirn, etc., are due to the condition or environment supplied by the 
presence of particles of Earth. It should not be said that sweetness is 
not at all perceived in Water, since it is revealed after the eating of 
some astringent snlistUTice. Nor does this sweetness belong to the 
yollow my robalan itself and is capable of boing revealed by Water, 
because only tiie astringent Ihiste is observed in it. As in umalahi so 
in yellow myrobndan, only the astringent is the Taste, the same alone 
being jiei’cei \ ed. xXor iigain is there non-prodiiction of 'I’asto on 
aceonnti of the eonlliet of Attributes, liecauso the parts also there pos¬ 
sess asingnont Taste, ffhie tradition of six Tastes is due to its produc¬ 
ing the respective effects of thos(‘ 1 'astos. Manifold Taste again is 
removed simply by the aliseneo of jii'oof. In the case of manifold cloitr 
however the observation of the eanvn > itself is the ])roor. Tlie origina¬ 
tion of fragrant and nun-fragrant parts is roniovod by tlie conflict of 
Attributes. In the case of inanifold >STnel], there is absence of proof. 
'Phoreforo tlio sweetness whicli is observed in AVater immediately after 
the eating of yellow inyrobalan, belongs to Water only. Its manifeta- 
tion however depends njKui the proximity of some panicular Substance, 
as tlu! manifestation of coolness in water arises from its association with 
sandalwood. Tho biitornoss that is ])erce)ved immediately after the 
eating of l^arkati (a <’nciim])or-Iikr friuL) belongs t.o tiio Icay'lcati alone, 
because b*iii-orness is observed in its jiarts even without the drinking 
of watoi*, or it may be that tho bitterness of tho l)ilious Substance 
])resont at the tip of tho tongue is felt there. Hence the second charac¬ 
teristic of water is the possession of tho class which is directly pervaded 
by Snbsiance-iiess and which is co-existent with Taste which is not 
co-oxistont with other than sweet '^Paste. In like manner the third 
characteristic of water is the possession of the class wliioh is pervaded 
by bubstanco-ness and which is co-oxistent with cool Touch. Tho 
hotness that appears at mid-day is really of Fire, as it do])Ouds upon its 
presence and absence. Similarly constitutional Fluidity is by itself the 
fouJ’tih characteristic ; in other words, Water-iiess is tho possession of 
the class which is pervaded by Snbstanco-ness and which is present in 
what possesses constitutional Fluidity. Liquidity or Viscidity, however, 
is a particular Attribute, and not a Genus which is also a Species, 
like milk-ness and curd-ness ; because tho distinction of viscid, 
more viscid, and most viscid, is observed, but such distinction 
is not possible in the case of a class. It cannot be said Let Viscidity 
be an Attribute. But what is the evidence that it is present in water ?" 
for it is inferred from the mixing or compounding of barley, sand, etc., 
by water. A compound is a particular combination or conjunction 
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causod by Viscidity and Fluidity. It is not due to Fluidity alone, be¬ 
cause no compounding is established by tlie Fluidity of glass or gold ; 
nor is it due to Viscidity alone, because no compounding is established 
by condensed clarified butter, etc. Therefore by tlio method of agree¬ 
ment and differoiieo it is proved tt) be caused by Viscidity and 
Fluidity. And this compounding, being seen to take place in barley, 
sand, etc., by water, conlirms Viscidity in Water, ^fliis argument is 
based upon wide ex])orieiH‘e itself, as Viscidity is an object of sense- 
nerce])tion. Viscidity which however is found in clarilied butter, etc., 
IS of the Water which is the occasional cause of that clariliod butter, 
and it appears as thougli belonging to tho (daritied butter through 
combination with the conjoint. 8o also in the ease of oil, juice, etc. 
And Water which i.s tho (vcc.asional cause of clarified butter, contains 
a preponderance of Viscidity ; fhcrcfore owing to this very ])ropon- 
derauce of Viscidity, this Water does not counteract Fire. If Viscidity 
wore a particular Attribute of Earth, then, like Smell, it would liavo 
been })resent in all terrene objects. Lastly, Wator-ness is a class 
winch is directly ijorvwadod l»y Substanco-ness, because it lias Ijeon 
pi'ovod that a (dass which determines tho being the combinative cause 
of the conjiinctioii present only iii objects possessing Viscidity, is 
common to tho ultimate atoms.—-2. 

67ou*ac^c/c.s* f/y 

Cpu»hU'a »—Following the ordev of enumeration, ho ntatus the characteristic of Fire : 

^ II ? I ? I ^ II 

Tojas, lire. Rupa-sparsavat, possessed of Colour and 

Toiicli. 

3. Fire posvsesses colour and Touch.—51, 

Tli(* nioaning is iliut bin? })DSSOsses Colour which is luminous, and 
Toucli which is hot. If it be olijected, ^djumiiioiisnoss is tho being tho 
illuminator of other bodio.s, and such Colour is not found in heat or in 
ihro as it exists in gold, in a frying-])an, or in Water. White Colour 
also is found nowhere in these, nor is hot Touch found in moonlight or 
in gold. How tlien is this so ? Wo reply that ther can be no such 
objection, liecause luminous Colour may bo inferred in hotness, etc., 
by means of Fire-noss. If it be objected that Firo-ness itsolf is not 
jirovod there as sucli, we reply that it is inferred in them by their 
])Ossessing hot Touch. If it be asked, 'dlow is it proved in gold 
our reply is that the author desires to say that it is moved because, 
even in the absence of luminous Colour in it, Fire-noss is inferred by 
the negative mark, viz., tho characteristic of being tho substratum or 
ground of Fluidity which is produced but not destroyed by the closest 
Conjunction of fire. And in the caso of Fire as o.xisting in the frying- 
pan, etc., Firo-ness is inferred from their possession of hot Touch. 

Fire is four-fold ; that in which lioth Colour and Touch are partly 
developed, as tho solar, etc.j that in which Colour is partly developed 
but Touch is undeveloped, as the lunar; that in which both Colour and 
Touch are altogether undeveloped, as the ocular ; and that in which 
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Colour is uiidoveloyotl and Touch is developed, as of the summer season, 
and also Fire present in Water, frying-pan, etc. He will prove the 
ocular Fire later on.—3. 

('haractcristic of Air. 

(Jpatkdra .—He statoH the charaefcovistio of Aiv which is tlie noxt in ordov: 

qfg: III n « II 

Snarsavan, possessed of Toucli. Yayuh, air. 

4. Air possesses Touch.—52. 

The characterisiie of Air is the possession of tlio ‘class' (30-exi8ient 
with Touch which does not co-exisl. wiih (‘olorr, or the ])ossessiou of 
the ^ class . co-oxistont with I'ouch winch is ncn'llier hot nor cold and 
wliich does not co-exist with l^aste, or tlie ]) 03 sessiou of the ^ class 
co-oxistent with Touch whicli is neither liot nor cold and which does 
not co-oxist with StnclJ, ov the possession of the ^ class ^ co-oxistent 
with a distinctive Atirihiuo wliich does not co-exist with any distinc¬ 
tive Attribute otlier than 4\)uc]i.—4. 

77ic above charaett visticb' do not hcloiuj to Ether. 

Upa$k<U'a.-^hui why is not the possoBRion of Colour, oto., tho charactcriBtio also of Ether, 
Time, Space and Soul ? Ho replio*’. 

«l4>iiij ^ II R I ? I VI II 

it To, these. Akase, in Ether. ^ Na, not. Vidyante, 

are observed or found. 

5. These (characteristics) are not in Ether.—53. 

Here the root ^ ^ad, in vidyante ^ moan.s to perceive. The meaning 
then is that because they are not perceived therefore they do not exist, 
in Ether, and other substances, either uniformly or by nature, or collec¬ 
tively,or accidentally. If it ])e asked,How does the perception arise 
that Ether is as white as curd wo reply tliat it is duo to the impression 
created by the perception of the white colours of tlie rays of the sun. If 
it bo asked, How then does the perception arise that Ether is blue 
we reply that it is due to the impression created in tho minde of the 
observers who are looking at tho I'adianco of the emerald peak Iving 
largely extended over the south side of Sumeru mountain. It has been 
opined that it is duo t(i tho impression created by tho eye wlien after 
travelling to a long distance it turns liack and roaches its own pupil. 
This is not a sound opinion, because those wdio possess jaundiced eyes 
also have such impressions. 

From the perception, ** Here now" there are Colour, eic.,^' it cannot 
ho argued that Colour and the three other Attributes belong to Space 
and Time also, because they have been already stated to be the charac¬ 
teristics of Earlli, etc., only by the relation of combination and not by 
any other relation also. Here now there is absolute non-existence of 
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dolour '--from this porcoption again it follows that Space and Timo are 
tlio substrata or gimuuds or foundations of all things. --5. 

OJfjiction to FliitiJIfy hrl)rj a charartrriyf tc oj' Wutrr, aitSHonooi. 

Vpai^kortt, — If it 1)0 argued that it is not corrtict ti! «iiy that Fluidity is tho characler- 
isiiu of Water, hccaiiHo Fluidity i ^ *^'h,sfrv«id even in Fartli ; so ho roplios : 





Sarpir jjatu-madhiichchhisUinam, of olarilied butter, 
lac, and wax. Agni-saMyogat, through conjunction of Fire. 

Dravatyam, Fluidity. Advib, with Waters. SamAnyain, 

similarity, Commonness. 

6. The Fluidity of clarified butter, lac, and wax, through 
conjunction with Light is similar to that of Water.—54. 

The Fluidity which belongs to clarified butter, etc., results from 
conjuiictioii of Fire which is its occasion, and is not constitutional ; 
whereas constitutional Fluidity is the characteristic of Water. 14iere- 
fore the similarity of Earth to Water is in respect of more Fluidity, 
and notin respect of ('oiistitutioiial Fluidity also. Hence the charac¬ 
teristic or the clofinition is not too wide. This is tho meaning.--■(>. 


Above continued. 


Upa^kiira. —But still, because that condition, *. f., Fluidity, appears iu tin, lead, iron, 
aud other modifications of Firo, therefore that condition itself is an instance that the de- 
tiaitiori is too wide. To this objection ho rci>lics : 

H ^ I n ^ II 

Trapu-sisa-loiia-rajata-snvarnanam, of tin, lead, 
iron, silver, and gold. AgnisaKayogai, through Conjunction 

of Fire, Dravatvam, Fluidity, Advih, With Waters. 

SamAnyam, similarity. 

7. The Fluidity of tin, lead, iron, Silver, and gold, through 
conjunction with Fire, constitutes their similarity to Water,—55. 

This is an indication ; bell-metal, copper, brass, etc., are also im¬ 
plied. The characteristic which is common to those which have been 
mentioned and those which are implied, is that they are the foundation 
of the Fluidity which is produced but i.s not do.stroyed by tne closest 
Conjunction of Fire. Thus the Fluidity of gold, etc., also is only occa- 
•'^ional, the occasion which is the Conjunction of Fire, being proved by 
the method of agreement and difference. Moreover there is this 
distinction ; in tho last aphorism the word ^ agni ' denotes Light 
— tejas —possessing an excess or abundance of heat, but here it 
denotes fire. 

If it be objected, Gold, etc., also must be either modifications of 
liarth or different Substances ; because yellowness, weight,etc., establish 
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teri’oneuess; and becausu the nou-auuihihition of Fluidity which 
constitutes their difference from Earthy is perceived in them^ and be¬ 
cause this is capaide of estalilislung of Substance/’ We reply that 
gold is a modification of Fire, and its lieriness is jU'oved in ilie negat/ive 
way, namely, “ Idiat which is not thus, is not thiu, as Earth, by the 
characteristic of its being the foundation of Iduidity which is not 
annihilated even at the closest ('onjunction of Fire. 

zVgain there is no contradicti<»ii in tlic ultiniUc atoms of Water, 
because J'dniiluy slionld be (pialilied as being non-cbcrtial. iSior is t here 
ilujonunonsural/i 1 ity, as the mark doe-i not appear -n tin- lamp and otlioi* 
objects of the ascertained class, because the fact which is to bo proved 
is that gold is lu't a modiheatiou of Earth Xor is ihere any obstacle to 
the receptacle of weight becoming the luiucr temr liore ; the ioundatiuo 
or subbtraium will not bo proved if soiuothing cLu wore the minor term, 
as the minor term must be foundation of Fluidity- Nor is it hard to 
ascribe iiltra-linality or absoluioness, because it is desired to bo said that 
it is tho foiiudatiou of teiu}>orary Fluidity which is not annihilated evtoi 
at the closest Conjunction of h'iro for tliree liours. If it be objected that 
ilie annihilation of Fluidity must be concluded from tlie destruction of 
tho foundation and the perception of more and less; we reply tliat it is 
not so, because the mark of infereneo is the possession of tlie Fluidity 
containing the Ceuiis of Fluidity which does not appear in tho countei. 
opposite of tho annihilation produced by that Conji notion of Fire wliieli 
is not combiiKvl witli the totality of non-oxisttn; Fluidity. Or the 
foundati(m of yellowness and weight, conjoined as it is witli Fluid 
Subsiaium whicli oxclndes all Colour difforeni, from y(‘llo\v (Colour, does 
not therefore bocomo fhe foundation of any Colour (FiiTerent from yellow 
Colour even at tho Conjunction of I'ire for tlirei^ liours, like a ])iece of 
yellow cloth placed inside Water wliicli is conjoi iinl with If it bo 

objected, ^‘Tho Colour of gold will tlieu be visi))le in darkness as 
there will l>o nothing to cloud or ovor^jowor iis (h.)lour, bocause, 
overpowering jueans the non-apprehension (uiused by tho appreJiensiou 
of a ]noro powm’ful like object,’' wo reply that overpowering denotes 
tho mere relation with a like object which is more powerful by the 
})ower of tho effect produced by ii.. So it has been said, “ Other Colour 
does not at all shine under tho iiiHiioiu'c of tlie association of tlie uartli.'^ 
This is our view.- -7. 

Use of lufirenrc. 

Upaskilra. —Having thus linishud tho section on tho oharaotonstic of tho four Suh- 
MtanooB which poBHoss Touch, tho author, Hooing that the oharacteriatio of Air is not- 
proved bj' its foundation or with a view to avoid this, at tJic outset introduces tho method 
of [roof by inferenoo, and then first of all establishes the probative force or value of 
inference itself, according t<< experience, and thereby begins the section of demonstration 
of Air ; 

inTO m I ? 1 c II 

isaui, possessing horns. Kakudvan, possessing a hump. 

rr&nto-v«ladhih, with a tail hairy at tba extremity. 
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SAanAv^n, possessing a dewlap. Iti, such, Q-otve, in cow-ness, 
of being a cow. Dristarn, observed admitted. ftff^Lingam, mark. 

8. That it has horns, a hump, a tail hairy at the extremity, 
and a dewlap—such is the admitted mark of being a cow.—56. 

The import is that as horns, etc. are the marks, the pervasion, or 
universal or invariable relation of which is well-known or recogniaed^ 
towards the proof of cow-ness, so also the commonly-observed marks of 
the five super-sejiisuous Substances,, Air, etc., assume the form of proof. 
Here although the mere possession of horns is not the mark of cow- 
ness, since it is also found in the buffalo, etc. ; nor is the possession of 
the dew-lap, etc., the distinction or differentia, since in that case the 
name will become senseless ; still with them who can discern in the 
horn of the cow difference in characteristic in comparison with the 
horns of the buffalo, the sheep, etc., all those distinctions truly assume 
the nature of marks. And all those distinctions such as straightness, 
crookedness, hardness, softness, shortness^ length, etc., which are 
capable of being known by observers of superior skill, do really exist 
in horns also. Thus in respect of the body of a cow at a distance 
standing by itself, the inference is altogether unobstructed that it is a 
cow because like the body of a cow which has been previously perceiv¬ 
ed, it possesses peculiar horns. Similarly, the possession of a hump 
also is a mark of being a cow. The possession of a tail hairy at the 
extremity, is also a truly independent mark of being a cow. ^ PiAiite- 
vAladhi^^^ means that in which hair are placed at the extremity, that 
is, a particular tail. From the use of the aluh compound (i. e., that form 
of compound words in which the inflection of the first word is not 
elided), the tail of the cow only is denoted by the word ^ AntevMadhi^^.* 
For the charaeteristic of the tail hairy at the extremity, which is found 
ill the tails of cows, does not belong to the tails of the horse, sheep, etc., 
as these tails are covered with hair all over. In the tail of the buffalo, 
etc., there is not so much prolongation. From this difference in charac¬ 
teristic, the possession of a tail hairy at the extremity is also a mark 
of being a cow. The dropping of the inflection convoying the sense of 
possession (i. the use of the word tail only instead of tail-bearing) 
shows that only the body of the cow has been in view. Thus (the 
inference) It is a cow^' because, like the body of the cow which has 
been previously perceived, it possesses a tail which is hairy at the 
extremity. The possession of a dew-lap, again, is simply a well-known 
mark of being a cow.—8. 


Touch infers Air, 

l/pashira.^Having thUB pointed outf avoovding to oheervation, the probative t«1u 6 of 
Inferenoe by whioh all human affairs are oarriod on, he, intending to bogin tie section of 
proof of Air, says: 

II 11 f t II 

Sparfialji, Touch, v Oha, and of air. 

9. And Touch (is a mark) of Air.—57, 


VAI^E^IKA philosophy. 




< Lingara/ mark, is the complement of the aphorism. By the word 
‘cha ^ Sound, upholding, and quivering are brought forward. 

It cannot be said, The Touch which is being perceived must be 
of Barth itself of which thq Colour is not yet developed,^' because the 
developed Touch of Barth cannot be separated from developed Colour. 
Hence the Touch which is perceived, being Touch, must reside somewhere, 
like the Touch of Barth, etc. Some foundation of Touch being thus proved 
by inference, by analogy, (S^imUnyato dristam), the foundation of Touch 
is not identical with the triad of Earth, etc., because it does not possess 
Colour, nor is it identical with the pentad of Ether, etc,, as it possesses 
Touch. Therefore by the inference together with the exclusion of others 
a Substance over and above the eight Substances is proved. In like 
manner a particular Sound also is a mark of Air. Thus in the absence 
of the impact of Substances possessing Colour, the series of Sounds 
(arising in leaves, etc.) which is heard amongst leaves, etc., must be 
opcssioned by the im])act of substances possessing Touch and Impetus, 
like the series of sounds produced in a drum by the percussion of the 
drumstick, because it is a series of sounds which is in relation to a subs- 
taiioo the parts of which are indivisible. The absence of the impact of 
Substances possessing Colour, is, again, known by the non-perception 
of what might be expected or the co-relative. And from exhausti(7ii that 
Substance possessing Touch and Impetus is verily an addition to the 
group of the eight substances. Similarly, a particular upholding also 
IS a mark of Air. Thus the steadiness or flotation of grass, cotton, 
cloud, and air-ship in the sky, is due to the conjunction of some subs¬ 
tance possessing Touch and Impetus, since it is the flotation of Bubstance 
which are not presided over by a conscious being, like the flotation of 
grass, wood, boat, etc., on a stream ; whereas in the flotation of poison, 
etc., caused by thought directed towards it, human and other influence 
is without doubt present^ So also in the upholding of the bird, the 
branch of a tree, etc. Nor is the distinctive mark not proved on account 
of its being influejiced by God, because by the word ‘ conscious^ all else 
except God is meant. Similarly, quivering too is a mark of the exis¬ 
tence of Air. Thus this Action in grass, etc., without the impact of 
Substances possessing Colour, is due to the impact of some Substance 
possessing Touch and Impetus, because it is an Action which is not 
produced by Weight and Conjunction of Soul exercising Volition, like 
the Action of a cane-bush when struck by the waves of a river. The 
word ‘ weight * implies Conjunction of Soul attended with adfiatam 
(invisible after-effects of past acts). Fluidity aud Impression ; hence the 
being an action not produced by them is the mark. 

r It cannot be said, Air is only an object of sense-perception and 
that therefore there is no need of the investigation of its marks for, 
Aic is not perceptible ; only its pupersenusousness is proved by theinfer- 
enne : Being a colourless external Substance, it is like Ether.'' It 
canot be replied Its perceptibility is inferred in this way that being 
the seat of Touch Air is perceptible like the water-pot; for the posses¬ 
sion of developed Colour is here the condition, upddrii» If it be objected, 
In the case of Colour, etc., as well as Soul, it is not pervasive of the 
major term, since it pervades the major term when the latter is deter¬ 
mined by the being the external tubitance which ii the minor term 
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containing the middle term, or is determined by the middle term which 
is the moans of inference. Nor does ifc govern a body^s being an object 
of visual perception, because it is there that its presence and absence 
are observed as a rule. On the other hand, a body^s being an object of 
tactual perception is governed by the mere possession of an adequate 
Touch.'" We reply, that both the presence and absence of Colour govern 
here; for perceptibility only by means of Touch proved by both posi¬ 
tive and negative marks, has not been observed without the perception 
of Colour. Moreover, if Air were an object of sense-perception^ then it 
would govern also the apprehension of general Attributes, c.y., Number, 
etc. If it be objected, Perceptibility does belong to Number in 
blowing by the mouth, etc., to Measure or Extension, e. y., cubit, span, 
etc., and to Separateness as well as to Priority and Posteriority of two 
Airs existing on both sides. On the other hand, it is not the rule accor¬ 
ding to you also that they are perceptible by means of there being 
individual masses of Air, because they are not observed in the cloth, 
etc., lying on the back.'^ We reply, that it is the rule that they are 
perceived by means of there being individual masses of Air. Number, 
etc., are obtained in the cloth, etc., fixed upon the back, if they lie 
straight; if they are not obtained, it is because of the defect that the 
latter do not lie straight. Developed Colour and Touch govern the 
perceptibility of external substances, only when they operate jointly. 
Light# the yellow substance within the eye, and the radiation or heat 
of the moon are not perceptible because their Touch is undeveloped. 
Hotness as in summer, heat and Watery Substances the parts of wnich 
have been dispetsed (steam) are not perceptible# beicause Colour is un¬ 
developed there." This is the view of the commentator of Ny^ya-VArtikas. 

But light, etc., are really perceptible although Touch is undeveloped. 
Therefore the Conjunction and Disjunction of the bird and the branch 
of the tree are really perceptible in the sky under moonlight." So say 
those who know the traditions of the system. Noroan it be said that 
the possession of developed Touch (universally) excites to the percepti¬ 
bility of universally external Substances, for then the light of the 
emerald would be non-perceptible. Nor is only the possession of the 
developed distinctive Attribute the governing condition, for then Ether 
too would become perceptible. Nor again is the possession of the deve¬ 
loped distinctive Attribute oo-existent with the ensuaiit or resulting 
magnitude, such condition, for the bilious substance existing at the tip 
of the tongue is imperceptible in spite of the development or manifesta¬ 
tion of bitterness. Therefore only the possession of developed or 
manifested Colour governs the perceptibility of all Substances except 
Soul. And this is not present in Air. Hence Air is not an object of 
sense-perception.—9. 

Touch which infers Air^ cannot he est^plained hy visible objects. 

Upafkdra.-^Xt may be objected, ** Here there ii no mark which can be known by seme- 
perception. For hbre Ike perv^sidn dr iiniversil relstleh is iio$ ohMtitd hy sense peroeptioa 
like that of fire ahd smoke. Moreover this will be also the fouoh of one or other only f 
Barth etc.” Therefore he says. 

sr lu in M 

ir Hft, not. ^ Oha, aad< cff^f DrifUnAm, of tho 9r ViviU# 
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or seen* Sparsah, touch. ifi» Iti, hence. A-drifta-liAgat, 

not-oontaiiiing-the-inark-of-the-visible Vayuh, air. 

10. And it is not the Touch of the visible (Substances) ; 
hence the mark (of the inference) of Air is not the mark of the 
visible (Substances).—58. 

The Touch which is made the subject of enquiry does not belong to 
visible Substances, viz.. Earth, Water, and Eire, because it is not 
accompanied by Colour. Therefore the inference is that this Toi'ich 
resides somewhere. Hence in virtue of the middle-term, i. r., tlie mark 
of inference, being contained somewhere, we get Air although the mark 
is not the mark of the visible Substances, i. e., although the mark is 
observed in analogous Substances. This is the meaning. Although 
only the quartet of observed Touch, etc., are the mark, yet because 
their relation with Air is not apprehended, therefore it is said that the 
mark of Air is not the mark of the visible Substances. Eor it is not 
possible to jn’ove Air after first proposing that this which possesses this 
or that property is Air. Therefore the import is that the proof of Air is 
by inference from analogy together with the exclusion of (possible) 
others (t. e.,by hypothesis).—10. 

Air is a Substance, 

'Having proved Air ai a whole made up of parte, which ip the foundation 
of Touch capable of being perceived, ho nays, with a view to prove Air oharacterieod as 
ultimate atoms : 

?3?n3t: II I n nil 

A-dravya-vattvena, by not containing Substance (as its 
8upj)ort), ifiif J 3 ravyam, Substance. 

11. Air is a Substance, because it does not contain or reside in 
Substance.—59. 

^ Dravyavat * means that which has Substance as its support. 

‘ Adravyat,^ i, e., nqt ‘ dravyavat,' means not resident in or suported 
by Substance. Thus like Ether, Air characterised as ultimate atom is 
a Substance, because the other Predicables reside in substances; 
because it has been stated that the being resident, i. e., ^dependence, 
applies elsewhere than in eternal Substances, and because the origina¬ 
tion of a large wKoIe made up of parts is capable of being demonstrated 
by the evolution of dyads, etc., from the formation of a dyad by two 
ultimate atoms, and so on.—11. 

Air is a Substance, — continued^ 

Bringing forward two (more) marks or grounds of establishing the Substanoo- 
ness of the ultimate atoms of Air, he says ; 

g im n n ii 

ftwtfiwm Kriya-vattv&t, because of possession of Action, 
Quuayatty&t^ because of possession of Attribute. ^ Cha, and. 

12. (Air is a substance), also because it possesses Action 

an4 Attribute.'^bO. . . 
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^ The ultimate atom of Air is a Substance^—this is the complement 
of the aphorism. Although there is this mutual dependence or correla¬ 
tion that Substance-ness being proved, the possession of Action and the 
possession of Attribute are also proved and in their proof the proof of 
Substanceness lies, yet the possession of Action is proved by this that 
the ultimate atom which is the constituent element of the composite 
whole which is the foundation of the Touch which is being perceived, 
cannot be established otherwise than by the Conjunction of the non- 
combinative cause ; and the possession of Attribute is proved by the 
rule that the Touch, Colour, etc., of the composite whole aro preceded by 
like Attributes in its cause ; and by these two Substance-ness also is 
proved ; so that hero there is no fault, namely repetition or vicious 
circle. Of these the possession of Action extends to a portio]i of the 
objects of the same ascertained class, while the possession of Attribute 
pervades all the objects of the same ascertained class, which the posses¬ 
sion of Attribute pervades all the objects of the same ascertained class. 
The word ^ cha ' l)rings forward the characteristic of being 
combinative cause, which proves Substance-ness. 

If it bo objected, There is no proof (of the existence) of 'the 
ultimate atoms themselves. Then the Substance-ness of which is being 
proved we reply that by the maxim of the division, etc., of the 
action of dense elTects, a body which is being divided and sub-divided 
becoming smallor, smallest, etc., that than which no smaller unit can be 
obtained, the same is the ultimate atom. If the relation of part and whole 
were unlimited, then it would follow that the mountain Sumeru and 
a mustard seed, etc., will have the same Measure or Mass, because in 
that case they would resemble one another in possessing infinite parts, 
and because without the distinction of the number of causes (i. e.^ 
constituent elements), measure and magnitude, mass and volume, do 
not rule the difference of Measure. It cannot be said that this relation 
of part and whole continues only up to the limit of destruction for that 
which remains at the end having no parts, its destruction is not 
possible ; and if it contains parts, then non-finality will be the result, 
and its defect has been already pointed out. If it is said, Truti 
(i. e.y a minute part) is the limit, because it is visible and there is no 
reason for the supposition of something invisible,'^ wo rejoin that as 
it is a visible Substance it must possess extension or largeness and 
many Substances- 

Hence as in the case of Harth, etc., so also in the case of Air, the 
part of the part of a combination of three atoms, is really the ultimate 
atom. Thus the ultimate atom of Air is proved.—12. 

Air is eiernaL 

Upaskdra^^^lt may be said that ^eoause Air possesBes Action and Attribute, therefore, 
like the water-pot, etc., it should bo inferred to be non-eternal. Hence he says ; 

II I M \\ II 

Adravyatvena, By not residing in or combininig with other 
Sttbstances. Nityatvam, eternality. Uktam, said. 

13. The eternality (of Air) is evident from its not combin- 
iiig withjotherSub»taaces.--61. .. .. .. 
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Of Air characterised as ultimate atom this is the complement 
of the aphorism. A Substance is destroyed by the destruction of the 
one or the other of its combinative and non-combinative causes. But 
the ultimate atom containing no parts, both of these causes do not 
belong to it. Therefore there being nothing to destroy it, it is not 
liable to destruction. Where the possession of Action and Attribute 
is the cause of non-eternality, tnere the possession of parts is the 
condition, upddhi, and this condition pervades the major term which 
is determined by the Substanceiiess of the minor term ; whereas the 
condition which is pervasive of the major term as such, is the charac- 
tertistic of being the counter-opposite of prior non-existence.—13. 

Vivfiti —Some read the first word of the aphorism as ^adravyadravy- 
afcvena' (instead of ^ adravyatvena '), (meaning by its being a Sub¬ 
stance which does not contain any other Substance).'^ 

Air is manifold. 

ITpaaMra .—In order to i)rove, in a different manner alflo, the plurality of Air which 
has been already proved iri the proof of its origination hy the course of dyaa etc., he 

•aye : 

II s I n II 

,Vilyol,i, of Ah\ Vilynsaiiimfirchchhanam, concur¬ 
rence or collision with Air. NilnHtva-lingam, mark of diversity 

or plurality. 

14. The collision of Air with Air is the mark of iU 
plurality.—62. 

< VilyusaMmurchchanam ' means the collision, i. e., a mode of con¬ 
junction, of two or more Airs. It is the co-incidence, the falling in 
together, of two Airs of equal Impetus, flowing in opposite directions 
and producing contrary Actions. And it is inferred from the flying 
upwards of grass, cotton, etc., because the flowing upwards and also 
the falling in together of two Airs, are beyond the reach of the senses, 
whereas the perceptible Action characterised as flying upwards of 
grass, etc., which are perceptible, is inferred to be produced either by 
the impact or the vibration (i. e., the molar or the molecular movement) 
of Substances possessing Touch, and Impetus. Thus the flowing up¬ 
wards of Air the nature of which is to flow obliquely, not being capable 
of proof or possible without mutual collision, proves the mutual colli¬ 
sion, the same being observed in the case of the water and the wave of 
the river. Their going upwards also is to be inferred by the going 
upwards of grass, etc. For the going upwards of grass, etc., is not 
possible without either the collision or the* internal vibration of 
Substances possessing Touch and Impetus_14* 

No visible mark of Air. 

Upa&lcdra.—It haa beau atated that tba mark ol Mr la not Uka tka mark oi tba vialbla 
Substanoea. But how is it so ? Hsnoa he says : 

^i3flliiH«»f ^ II ^1 ^ I tk H 
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V4yu-sannikftrfe, in contact or association with Air. 

from the absence of perception, n Dri^tam' 
risible, Lingam, mark, if Na, not. Vidyate, exists. 

15, There being no preception of the association {i. e., 
universal relation) with Air, there is no visible mark (of the exis¬ 
tence of Air).—»63. 

There the mark is said to be visible where the universal relation is 
grasped by perception, as smoke is of fire. But in the case of associa¬ 
tion with Air, there is no perception of the appearance of the mark in 
accompaniment with Air. Tor Air itself not being an object of sense- 
perception, nobody can have the perception. “ Things which give 
Touch, quivering, etc., are Air.*^ Therefore the meaning is that no such 
mark exists the pervasion of which can be grasped by perception.—15. 

Air is inferred not as such hut as a Substance in general. 

Upaskdra, —How then can there bo any infernoe at all of Air ? Honoe to (strengthen 
what has been already stated, he says ; 

Samanyato-drift^t, from the method of inference known 
as general inference or inference by analogy. *9 Cha, and Avi- 

le§at not in particular. General. 

16. And, by inference by analogy, (Air is proved) not a8 a 
particular substance, (but as Substance only).—64. 

Inference is three-fold : from cause to effect, from effect to cause, and 
from the commonly observed to the unobserved, or from analogy. Thus 
this Touch which is being felt, must reside somewhere, because it is a 
Touch or because it is an Attribute. From this analogy or common 
observation or experience, accompanied by the exclusion of other possi¬ 
bilities, its residence in a Substance in addition to the eight Substances, 
is proved. This is the meaning. 

It cannot be said that the inference from effect to cause is then 
gone. For after the exclusion of other possibilities, where analogy 
prevails, there proceeding upon the proved qualification of the minor 
term that it does not reside in the eight Substances, the proposition that 
this) Touch which does not reside in the eight Substances must reside 
somewhere, does not result except on the assumption of its being resident 
in |k Substance in addition to the eight Substances. Therefore the pro¬ 
posed object being not explained otherwise, it is proved by inference 
from cause to effect alone. But where analogy arises from the appea¬ 
rance of exclusion at the very beginning, there the proposed object 
results at last and the mode of inference is found to be inference from 
effect to cause. It is not sound to hold that inference from effect to 
cause only shows the manner, for in the case of being accompanied by 
the exclusion of other possibilities, inference from cause to effect itself 
comes to show the manner. The rule also that inference merely shows 
the manner which determines the pervasiveness, is not valid, for the 
appearance of a diSerent luauner is possiVAe from ttie aesociation of 
particular materials.—16. 
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The name Air is derived from Scripture, 

CTpashlra .—But if it is intended to be said that according to “ not as a particular Subs¬ 
tance ” in the lawt aphorism, there is no inference in the form, “ This is Air,” but that Air is 
inferred by way of the mark being rosideiit in a Substance in addition to the eight Substances, 
then what is the ovidenoo of that Substance being called by the name of Air ? So he says : 

aw i cwfi rai H. II =1 m tvs II 

TasmAt, therefore VlJlfhsp Agamikam, proved by revelation, 
i, e.f the Veda. 

17. Therefore the name, Air, is proved by the Veda.—65. 

Because there is no inference in the particular form, therefore the 
name Air is proved b}^ dgamuj i. c., the Veda. This is the meaning. 
Air is the moving deity/' One should offer a white goat to Air/^ 
And this Air is all colour, the carrier of all smells, and pure,''—from these 
and other recommendation, which have acquired the force of regulations, 
the name, Air, is obtained. As the name, heaven, is obtained from 
the recommendation That which is not pierced with pain nor is 
clouded afterwards ; " the name, barley, from the recommendation. 
The leaves of all crop-plants fall off in spring. But the barley plants 
possessing ears of corn thrive in it as if with joy ; " the name, cane^ 
from the a’ecommendation, cane is born in water; " and the name, 
bear, from the recommendation, cow^s run after the bear." Otherwies, 
in the case of such instructions as He who desires heaven should 
perform sarifice," etc., in the non-appearance of the particular 
happiness for the time being, men desiring heaven will not be inclined 
towards the performance of sacrifice, etc. Nor will there be any 
arrest of activity according to the usage of the Icchchhas, i. e. the 
impure, in respect of His becomes a mess of barley.” He kindles 
the creative fire on a cane mat." Slice of bear-skin," etc., for the 
Mlechchhas apply the words liarley, bear, and canc, to yellow paddy, 
crow, and black-berry (of jackal,) respectively. Thus there will be room 
for doubt without those recommendations. Therefore their respective 
meanings are known from the Veda only. This is the import. Only 
the name is proved by the Veda ; the proof of the Substance, however, 
is really by analogy.—17. 

Existence of God, 

Upa9kdra ,—Having thus flnishod tho section on Air, ho establishes that the Veda is th# 
revelation by tho All-knower, in order to answer tho objection, “ Is then the name, Air, %Ibo, 
like the names, rfj’wAa and (fa (». f., tho gibberish or abracadabra), uttered by a mad 
man ?”, and with a view to opon the seotion on Ifivara or God, he say8» 

9Rnfirigii*i fejfn II ^ 11 He II 

SaAjfId-karrama, name and effect. 5 Tu, on the other hand. 
But. Asmad-viSiftftntlm, beings distinguished from, other 

than, or superior to ourselves, firip Lihgam, mark. 

18. But name and effect are the mark (of the existence) of 
beings distinguished from ourselves.—66. 
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The woi’d Hu ’ has the sonso of tlili'tu'oatiatiiig from such other 
marks as Touch, etc. ‘ Smjna ' i. name, ‘ ’ karmma’ effect, c. </., Karth, 
etc.—both of them ai'e the mark of tho oxistenc(! also of beings dis¬ 
tinguished from ourselves, namely, tsvara and great sages.—18. 

Enibieiicii of tilt lied. 

l/ 2 Mskdro .—Ho oxplaiiia how it ia ao : •" 

II!(I n 15- II 

Pnityuksa-yravrittvaL because I hoy fellow from ]. ei'cep- 
fciariijnri-karimiuiiiah, of name and elfeei. 

19. Because name and ellect follow from perception.—07. 

Here also tho singular form or the resolution into one, of ^ name ’ 
and ^ olfoct/ from tho copulative compound meaning eullection, is 
intended to indicaio tlio indontil.y of tho aiillior of iJie name and the 
author of the universe. Thus lie only is competent to give tho names 
‘heaven/ a^ntrva ’ c., that which was not before, that is to say, 

(td/l\sfaia)j etc., witli whom ‘heaven/ Gipilrvn^' olc., ai’o objects of sonso- 
peiception, as in the giving the names, ^Chaitra/ ‘ iMaitra/ etc., 1o tho 
bodies of Chaitra, jM aiti’a, etc., wliicli are pcrce[)tiblo, by their father 
and others. Similarly, the aj)p]icatioji of tlio namos, pot,' clntli/ 
etc., is only uiidGi the direction of tsvara. Tlio word wliich has been 
directed by tsvara in a particular j)laco, the same is aj^piopriate there ; 
r. f/., ^ all those herbs which have been touched by the edge of tho mon¬ 
goose’s tooth, counteract the venom of tho snake.' Such direction is lliu 
mark, i. c., tho moans of inference, of beings distinguished from our¬ 
selves. And the name, ^Maitra,’ etc., wliicli the father gives lu the son, 
tliat also is surely directed by tsvara by sucli rules as ‘‘ 7'he falJier 
should give a name (to tlie sou) on the tAvelftli day.’’ 

Thus it is proved tliat naming is a mark of tlie existence of tsvara. 

In like manner action, i. c., oll’ect, also is a mark of tlie existence of 
tsvara ; for, thus, Earth, etc., must have a creator, because they are 
eilocts like a pot, etc- 

Hero Earth, etc., do not nigau a product producible by the body, 
nor a product producible by the volition of another ]*rodncl ,' nor a jiro- 
duct which has become tho subject-matter of dispute as to whether it 
has boon produced by an agent or Jiot, nor a pi’odiict the production of 
which by an agent has been the subject of doubt, because Eartli, etc., 
also are producible liy the volition of another jumduct by nnmn.s (H 
arlrista (i. c., invisible after-effects of voluntary acts), and because 
dispute and doubt, being too wide, do not determine tlie minor term. 
.Moreovor, if by the expression that they have a creator, it is meant 
that they are tho iiroducts of an active principle, then production 
in question may be explained by reference to ourselves, etc., for the 
causality of ourselves also is jiroductive of Earth, etc., by means of 
adflsta (the invisible after-effects of past acts). It is tho same ab'^o if 
the product bo producible by an active principle operating upon given 
materials, for the acts or ourselves, etc., also are relative to some given 
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inatovial. Tlioii if the being ciTei*t, on tlio oilier liaiul, means tlie being 
tlie counicr-opposite ol' ])rior non-existence (or potential existence;, 
then it will include annihilation also. Jbit notwithstanding all this, 
earth must have a creator ])ecause it is an effect. Here the having a 
ci‘e«iiOl- means 1 he bei ng the jirodiiet of an active princijile indCjien- 
dently of adr/.v/n, and being an elfect means the being the counier- 
nj»j)usi(e of existence determined by )>rior non-existence. In the case 
ot spinmts, (!t(n, tliere is no fault of doubtfulness or inultifariousness, 
foi- these faults ji>rise whore there is doubt as to tlie existence or non¬ 
existence of the middle term when the non-existence of the major lei in 
lias to Im asccitained ; for otherwise all infereneu will liavo to bo 
abandoned. Isbir should it be said that this is the fault beyond the 
minor term, for it will entail the command «d the king ; for it is not the 
glory or a fault that it does not attack the minor term. Therefore at 
llu^ stag(i of sprouting, the pr<M>f of 1 he existence of) the major teimi (in 
I he minor ieniij by the mark or middle term tlie universal relation ol 
which is well ascertained, l)eing nnobstru(;ted, wheu^ is tlie flonblfnb 
iMJSs nr inn It ifarionsness V And a for/ltri a.t Ihe st.age of non-spronf i ng, 
those fanilts \erily do nut exist. 'iMins in brief. —10. 

J/nr/.w of acroi'ih )i<j i.o S(}}(l\hj/n ph ilotsojilnj, 

riKi'ilyU'o .—t lues Uni shc<l the .svcl i')ii oil Iv. ar;i, by (lie Ih-kI two apliui'i snv . 'onl 
ilt-Mi’in^ to tin- wcclioa t](hcr, he says : 

iii n *(0 ii 

Niijki’amanam, egress, kravesanam, ingress. hi, 

such, Al<i^!sasya, of lather .hihgam, mark. 

20. llgi'oss and Ingress—such is tlie mark (of the existence) 
uf h:iher.-dj8. 

11ie Word* it' signifies manner and brings forwaU'd zVetions, 
namely, 'Throw ing upw ards, idc., also. I’lgress amd Ingress are tlie 
movement of Substances jmssessing Touch. dOia,t is the mark of the 
existence of Ether, which is not an efl’ect. This is tlie view^ of the 
Sa fikh y a phi I osophers —20. 

77/f (iIkh'i' c/•/■ )io nnirL'b\ 

-To (li.'-ei-idit Mlis^ic^\ lie.'..a\v: : 

II n I 

W(=^ J at, that. /. movement or egi-ess and ingreys. Alihgam, 

no iiiiirk hka-dravyatv at, ha ving but one Substaiiec. 

Karmmanah, (jf an ai-tion. 

n. That is no mark, as an Action has but one Substance 
(.IS Its combinative cause).— 69. 

Ac tions .siirl, Hso-ress. ii..!.Tcss, e(.e., ch. n..t lit all infer Ktlieras 
ut ( om Miialive cause, bet all.;c Action * has but one Sub.stance,^ in 
c lei woiv.y. la.j only corpiH*al bubstance a.s its combinative cause. 
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Action also, it hag bfton .already staled, does net siinultaiu'ously appear 
ill more than one ]>la(MN nor does ir. jipjioai* in non-cnrjxiral 
lances.—21. 

liund. 

V}mshdrct .—Lest it lie .said that (‘.uress, ini^rrs*.!, will infiM- Kth;')r as their 

ooii-c-omhillative oanso, so ho says : 

a ^ I ? I II 

Karann itaranu-klri jitivaidlnirniyat, on aci'onnt 
of (1 iIforonco from llio characteristic or sign of another cause. ^ Clia, 
and. 

22. And also because they differ in property from the 
characteristic of another (/.e., the non-comhinative) cause.—70. 

^ Anuklrij'ti ’ moans characteristic or sign, by tlio etymology ‘tliat 
by which a thing is made known.^ Tlie moaning is ; on account of 
dilToronco from tliat wliich is tlio clitiracroristic of another canso, /. c., 
tlie IIon-combiivatiVO cause. 

Substance does not surely at all liocomo a non-combinative cause. 
Now non-combinatiVO causality arises by proximity in llic samo object 
wiili the cause, or by proximity in ilie same object with the I'fToct. The 
lirst is illustrated iu the case of tlio colours of the yarns towards the 
(otldur of tlio clotli. And ihis uou-combiiiative eausnliiy is eallod ^great,^ 
a; it |U’odu('es a larger ollect. ThoBOCond is as that of iho eoujiinctiou 
of Soul and .Mind towards knowledge, or cognition, etc. And tin's 
non-(‘ombinatiVO cansaliiy is called ^ small,’ as it produces a smaller 
(•rCect. Rut Ether is neither Iho combinative cause nor, again, the 
non-('ombinativo cause of ogress, ingress, and other Actions. Hence 
Ai‘tion is not a mark of the existence of kjther.—22. 

VlvvilL —lie says that Action docs not infer Ethci* even ns its 
non-combinative cause. 

On the maxim that a verbal affix signifies an object., ^ annklripfi ' 
(agreement) moans ‘ annklripta,’ /. c., that which is ngimod to by tlu' 
opposite disputants ; and snch a ditforent eansed is tlio non-conibina- 
tive cause, r/v.. Attribute and Action. 'J'liereforo the meaning is that 
ogress, etc., do not warrant the infei’onco of l^hhcn* as theii* non-emn- 
Idnativo cause, because dilferenco from Attribute and Action ( wliicli 
are nou-combiiiativo (muses), in tin* form of Snhstaneo-ness, exists 
in Ether. 

77(c ahnrr arc inf inarl'-'^ — contimicd. 

rp((fihi)'a ,—It may be Raid, ” Lot Kl Iks* lie the occaMioual o.auBo of Action, for the move- 
nienl.s of birds and arrows, etc,, are Rocii in F.tJier.” ,So be rmvk ; 

^»!r: II =i m II 

Samyogat, on account of Conjunction. Al>liavah, 

umi-production. Karmmauah of Action. 

23. Action is not produced on account of Conjunction. —71. 
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The non-production of Action is due to the obstruction of Impetus, 
Gravity, etc., which are the causes of Action, by Conjunction witli 
corporal substances, and is not duo to the non-existence of Ether 
which is all-porvasivo. Therefore the meaning is that the presence 
of or agreement with Sky which should bo really explained otherwise, 
docs not prove that Ether is the occasional cause of Action.—23. 

Inftrrncr of EtJior hij Sound. 

Upff di'h'a .—Having thiiH (liMCi’cditod the Sankhya view, and going to prove Sound as 
t)\o rnai k ol’ Ktlier lie preparcM ( l\c ground for inference by exhaust ion, by snying : 

II R I n II 

Krirana-guua-pCirvvakah, preceded by the Attributes 
of the cause. Karyya-gunah, Attril)ufe of the effect. Dristah, 

is seen or observed. 

24. The Attribute of the effect is seen to be preceded by 
the Attribute of the cause.—72. 

The ])arti(‘nlar Attributes sucli as colour, etc., which exist in the 
effect charactorised as ]']artli, etc., are found to be preceded by like 
Aitribntos in their causes. Sound also is a particular or distinctive 
Attribute, f<n' in spite of its being a ^ class,^ it is, like colour, etc., 
apprehonded by only one of the exiernal senses. Thus the moaning is 
tliat such elfect is not observed in which sound preceded by a like 
Attrilmto in tlie couso thereof may appear.—24. 

Soi(nd> nol an Attrlhnfv of taiKjihJo fliing.s. 

l^jxtshh'o .—It might 1)0 .'<aid that/'Soiind is ohserved in a lute, flute, tohonr, oonchsh<dl, 
dsuni, (dc,, wliioh .nio efrc'ct-s and (hat c<mso<|Uvnllv it i.s [»reced )>y a like Attrihufe iji (lioir 
oaus<*M, So 111' s.'iys ‘ 

1\AryyantarripradiirbhavAt, l)ecause of the non- 
ap))earanCO of another or a ditferent effect, "er Cha, and. Sa])dah, 

sound. SparsavatAm, of tiling possessing Toncli. Aguiiah, 

n ot at tributt'. 

25. Sound is not an Attribute of things possessing Touch, 
because of the non-appearance of (similar) other effects.—73. 

It would have beou so, if, as wlion Colour, Taste, etc., are observed 
in yarns, potsherd, etc., other Colour, Taste, etc., homogeneous with the 
former, are also observed in a cloth, pot, etc., so the congener of the 
sound wliii'h is observed in the (Constituent parts of a lute, ilute, tabonr, 
(He., were also observed in the wholes made up of those, i. e., lute, 
llnte, tabonr, etc. Jhit this is not the case ; for, in fact, it is seen that 
a lute, etc., are originated by constituent parts which are destitute of 
all Soiind, whereas it is not seen that a cloth, a pot, etc., have their 
origin in yarns, potsherds, etc., which are destitute of Colour. Morc- 
ovoi if Sound wove a particular Attribute of tangible things, then tlie 
relation of high and low and lower tone% etc., would not be observed 
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ill it. Fur Ouluur, etc., which appear in a single composite whole aro 
not observed to be varying in dogrco. Therefore Sound is not a dis¬ 
tinctive Attribute of tangililo things.—25. 

Bhasya.—reads II. I. 25 as two sphorisins, Also because of the 

non-appearance of different eifects {Kdnfa-anfa ra-apnhlnrhlHH'dt cZ/nj, 

and Sound (is) not an attribute of tangible thing.s (Sab^hilt s]iar.sa raid 
ayiiadh)^ —the meaning, however, remaining the same. 

Xor (if nor of Mind. 

Vi>ad:n‘((. —i>ul, it i)0 SounO will Ik* oitlicr an AUi iltulc' of Soul of an Attri- 

Itiil f of M i nd. pSo ]w says • 

Paratra, elsewhere, with other objects. Samavilyat, be¬ 
cause of combination. Pratyaksatvat, because it is an objei't of 

.smise-porcoption. ^ Clia, and ; also. ^ JSTa, not. «JT?i?gnr*' Atma-gnnali, 
an Attribute of Soul, sf Na, not. llano-gunali, an Attribute of 

.Uind. 

26. Because it combines with other objects, and becaune it 
is an object of sense-perception, therefpre sound is neither an 
Attribute of Soul nor an Attribute of Mind.—74. 

If sound were an Attribute of Soul, tlien there would be such states 
of consciousness as I am filled (with Air),’^ I am sounded,I give 
out Sound,etc., as there are sucJi state as I am happy,I try,^’ 1 
know," 1 desire," etc. But it is not the case , on the contrary, the 
experience of all men is tliat a coiicli-shell is filled with Air, a lute is 
jdayod upon, etc. Aforeover, Sound is not an Attribute of Soul, because, 
like colour, etc., it is ajiprelieaded by the external sonso. Also if Sonnil 
wore a jiarticular Attribute proper to Soul, tlien it would b(‘, like jiain, 
etc., perceived by a deaf man also. Therefore it has been rightly said, 
J3ocause it combines with other objects.^' Ho states the reason of its 
uot being an Attribute of Miitd, liy saying Because it is nn object of 
sonso-} erce])tion." The fact that the words (Unitui and manats have uot 
l)een emnnounded, as they could have been, in'the form ua atmamanasor 
giiuah,’^ indicates that, by the logic or law of similars, the very same 
I'easoii, Because it is aii object of sonse-perimption,^^ excludes the idea 
that Sound might bo an Attribute of Space or of Time oven.—20. 

Then fore of Ether. 

U2^n.<ikura .—Ho KtatcH why thi^ mothod of exhaustion has boon applied : 

II I U ’^'3 II 

ParisesiAt, from exhaustion, fifjp Lingam, mark. 

Akaaasya, of Ether. 

27. By the method of exhaustion (Sound) is the mark of 
Ether.— 75. 

‘ Sound ' is the complement of the aphorism. Here too a Substance, 
oyer and above the eight Substances, is proved by analogous inference, 
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in this way that, beiii^ an Attribute, Sound, like Colour, etc., must 
reside soinowlioro. And it is an Attribute, because, like Cbilour, etc., 
it belongs lo class’ capable of being ajipreluoided by only one 
oxtoimal souse. Being non-otornal, it resembles knnwlodge, cO.c., both 
of wliicli are combined with ‘ Universal Siibstanc-es.’ And its non- 
oternality Avill be shown later on. I’he Substance, ])roved by oxhansti(oi, 
is eternal, as there is no reason for the sup])osition of constituent pa,ris 
in it, and is also iiiiivoi'sal, because^ Sound is^diservod in all places.- 27- 

I} It (Is y a idea cf Kanddn is that ^rimo as well as Sj)nce ai*o 

really idonticiU with thhor. 

FJld^r /.V 0 Sah.s/<t IIrr, ((ml is (hrual. 

r —T<» prove, l>y aiial');4y <»r over-e\t'Oision, the Suhstanco-i.CHH and ('(crnaliiy <)f 
Mlliei' of whieli the I'.iMrk is Sound, lie .‘'.•ly.s • 

ii r n i ii 

Dravyatva-nityatve, Siibstnnco-noss and elernaliix'. 

VayunA, by Air ^'yakhyAlo, o\plaii;ed. 

28. The Suhstancc-noss and niernality of Uther have 
(\\'l)laincd by (the ox{danati(>n of ih(‘ Siibslance.ncss and etei- 
nality o() Air.—70. 

As Air is eternal becan'>e it does not. possess any otloM* Snbstioim* 
as its combinative miuse, so also is Jiidier. As Air is a. Sult^tani'e 
bocaaiso it possesses Attributes, so also is Uther. 'Plus is ilie 
moaning. — 

El lo r lb <1(11. 

V imd.'ii rd ,— 1 s I hei'e (Ic’ii one ICMiei or are i her'-iim n\ nileo.. ^ To I li ilie r'.-pl c :< * 

II!(I n =*6- II 

|t?cf Tatt vam, tbat.-ness. () e-n(‘ss. Unity. BliAvena, b\' e.xistetiee. 

29. The unity (of IThor is rxplaiiu'd) by (thr r\[d.ti;ation of 
the unity of) lixistence.—77. 

’The agreemeiit ol tbe \V'»rds in i,1n^ ajdiorism is with “ vyaldivAtam ’ 

( or oxplai nod \/. c., 1 lu* same Word , as i n the last, apiiuiisiu, with the 
intleetion cliaiiged. TIk' moaming is that as MBiAvah,' I rc, Existence, 
is one. so also Ether is only on(‘ and not many. - 2n. 

Ahfird rn)if hut'll. 

rjud'Cini .—It may lie asked, “ 1’he nnity of Kvistciiee is jiiovod by llie virtue of 
a similalivo exjiprienee. Uew >\ ill unity lie proveit in Uthev, hy eoinparison Miththat ?” 
So he says : 

II 11 ? I II 

tH^fi?rifTfiir5t^I^ Sabdaliiigavise.sat, boeauso there is no difference 
in Sound whicli is tlie mark- Vises ilIngAbliAvAt, bo?uu.se 

there exists no distinguishing mark, ’ll Cha, aiid. 
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30, (l Aher is one), becuuse there is no difforence in Sound 
which is its mark, and because there exists no otlie.’ distingushing 
mark.—78. 

'I’lio sciiso is lliiit Llu! unity of I'ltlior is jimnod. l‘3tiior lioing 

II or iiiiivcM'sal, jill ^Sounds are c'cphiiiiod l>y tJieir liavin^’ iluit 
Olio and till) saino Louiidatioii or soai. Tliorcliiro to sujiposo a diiluront 
Inisiswill. lie shew i ng* an exiiheraiice of i magi n at ion. Ik'sidestlio very 
same Soiuid must 1)0 1 lie mark of the dilTorent fjtlior wliioli is to bo 
sii|.)])osed; Jiud that. 1 . r., Sound, is uiidiri'creiitiatcd ; nor is tliere any 
other mark whioli can prove llic dilloreiiiia or llie diil’ereiioe or 
division. It will be stated afjorwards ( 111. ii-20 J tliat although tlie 
mark, r. t/., knt)W ledge, ete., of Souls is really no^’-diiTerentiaied, still 
tlio jiliiiJility of Souls is ])rov(‘d by othei* marks, aeeordiiig to 
‘ diHVi'oiiee of eonditions ^ or ei reumst anees. -^>0. 

IMurjility of S'Mils is [)roved by the dilTeioiiees of the 
])roduels (d l,li(' Soul. pb'asuro and pain, seeing thoit a7 one and the 
same lime an elTeei in the form of pleasure is produced in one Sonl, 
while in another Sonl an elTeet- in the form of ])ain is jirodueed. Ibit 

III the ca^e of tahei- thei'C is oo dilToreneiatiun of Sound wliieli is its 
mark, wiiereby a mulliplleity of f'Ulior niig’hl be t‘stablished. iVor is 
tlue.'eamy oihei* mark whieh can (sslabiish a ]>lnralily of Ibtloo*. So 
that no aeeouiil of the ab.seneo of jiroof. a,nd no account of simplicity, 
I'Uher is one and not many. 

I U(J! r idfnt I ihj o f hUln r- 

s/.iire.—it iiuiA ho said, “ i^vl loiiiy «)y no moans lu imiioi'. ooi il aiM> jiiixo 

»\ti'cmu l.'n';,'eiics'8 as ii i,s nnivorsal. Let ( oiij unction and i)isjunc( ion also Ijclon;^ to it ah 
il is iIk' non-or,ini-)inali\o cause nt' .Sound, Lut how can indi\ i<lualily liclon^Mo it ?” So 

1.’ad-an u-bidiianat, bi‘cause ifc follow s or accompanies 
lhal,?. r. unitv. lilka-pri thaktvam, separateness of one 

iiidividiial i(y. ^ ('ha, and. I(i, finished 

31. And individuality niso belongs to Ether, since indivi¬ 
duality follows unity.—79. 

I ndIVIilual11V IS proviul.liy this that individuality ri'giilarly gies 
together with unity. ^ Iti ^ indieales the end of tlio ehagler. 

Idle subject-matter of tlio elia])ter is tlie deiiiiitiou or stalemoiit 
of the charaeteristies possessing particular Attributes and wdiieli are 
nut tlie objects of mental ])ereeption or jmrceptiim by the internal 
organ. Hence the characteristics of liarth, Water, Kiro, Air, and 
Kthor and, in ])assing, of the ilivine Soul also, are stated in this 
chapter. Thus Eartli possesse.s fourt en Attrilnites, and those Attribu¬ 
tes nre CVilour, Taste, Smell, Touch, Number, Measure, Separateness, 

(binjunction, IJisjnnction, Priority, I’usteriority, (uavity, hluidity, and 
1 m])re.ssion. Vxactlv the .samo number of Attribnics, with tlio exception 
of Smell and addition'of Viscidity, belong to Water. These .same 
Attributes, with the exception of Ta.ste, Smell, Viscidity, and Gravity 
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l>elaiig io Firo, (iiid witli tlio oxcopt/ioii of Smoll, Tasto, Colour, Gravity, 
Visciaity, and Fluidity, boFuig to x\ir. With the addition of Sound, 
the live Attributes bogimiiug with Niuuber, belong to Ether. Only 
the hvo Attril)utes beginning with Number belong to Space and Time. 
The live Attributes begiiuiiug with Numljer, together with Friority, 
Fostoriority, and Impetus, belong to Mind. The live Attributes 
beginning with Number, and Cognition, Desire, and Volition belong to 
fsvara.—31. 

Here e jds the lirst chapter of the .second book in the Comiuenlary 
given by Sankara to the Vaisosika aphorisms of Kanada of great 
powers. 

-Tbc subject-matter of this chapter is the definition of 
Substances possessing particular Attributes which do not apj)oar in 
that which possesses ‘ bhavana,’ /. c , inqu’ossion or nioditativo undor- 
slanding, Suiistanccs arc the five elenieuls and God. 
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BOOK SECOND—CHAPTER SECOND. 

Smell may be essential or accidental* 

Now the author dosirea to examine the oharaoteristioa, auoh as Smsll, eto.» 
of the “ elements bhAta). Therefore, byway of establishing that Smelly oto., may ba 
•^essontial or natural as well as aocidental or oonditional, ho says : 

n=^(«raSrtfij, n i i m 

Pufpa-vastrayo^, of a flower and a cloth. ?rfil Sati, 
•oxi sting. Sannikarse, contact. GunantarAprA- 

durbhavah, non-appearance from another Attribute. ^^Vastre, in the 
cloth. Gandh^bhava-liiigam, mark of the non-existence of 

Smell. 

1. The non-production (of the smell which is perceived in 
the cloth), after or during its contact with a flower, from the At¬ 
tribute (of the constitutive cause of the cloth), is the mark of the 
non-existence of smell in the cloth.—80. 

Where Colour, Taste, Smell, and Touch are produced from the 
corresponding Attributes in the cause, there they become essential and 
so acquire the nature of being characteristic marks, and not otherwise. 
For, the fragrance which is perceived in the breeze, or the cold which 
is perceived in a tablet of stone, or the warmth which is perceived in 
water, does not become a characteristic. Therefore he says. ^ Of a 
flower and a cloth.^ For the fragrance of the golden ketahi (Pandanus 
Odoratissimus), which is perceived in the cloth when the cloth has been 
brought into contact with the golden ketahi flower, does not belong to 
the cloth, because it is not produced according to the ( corresponding ) 
Attribute of the cause ( i. e., yarns ). What, then ? It is accidental or 
<;onditional, because due to the proximity of the golden ketahi ; for the 
non-existence of Smell in the ketahi is not the mark of the non-existence 
of Smell in the cloth. What is the mark ? So it has been said, Non- 
appearance from another Attribute,” i. e., non-production from the 
Attribute of the cause. For, if the Smell, which is' perceived in the 
cloth, were essential to it, then it would be percieved in the cloth also 
before the constituent parts, i. e,, the yarns of the cloth, are brought 
into contact with the feeiafei ; but it is not so. This is the meaning. 
Thus the Smell in question is not inherent in the cloth, because, like 
^old and hot Touch, etc., it is a particular Attribute- which is not 
produced by the Attribute of the constituent parts.—1. 

VivTiti. —It has been already stated that the possession of Smelly 
^tc., are the marks of Barth, etc. But this would not be proper. For 
Smell being perceived of Air, etc#, combined with fragrant parts, the 
mark becomes too wide. For this reason he shows that the percoptiott 
of Sm6ll, etc., in Air, etc., is accidental. 
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Smell is essential in Earth* 

UpatJcAra ,— He says that essential Smell is the mark of Earth : 

»!»?: II S I I SI'S II 

Vyavasthital;, established, Prithivy^m, in Earth, 

f|P^: Gandhat, Smell. 

2. Smell is established in Earth.—81. 

* Established in the Earth'— i. determined by absence of connect 
tion as well as conneotion with other objects. * The meaning is that 
Smell is the mark, because it serves to differentiate Earth from objects 
of similar and dissimilar classes. For Earth has Smell only and only 
Barth has Smell. It is therefore established that Smell which differen¬ 
tiates Earth from the eight similars beginning with Water, and the 
five dissimiiars beginning with Attribute, ib essential to Earth—2. 

Vivfiti. —‘ Established,' i. s., ascertained or undoubted, as there ia 
nothing to oppose it. 

Heat may be essntial or accidental. 

Upaikdra.‘—Extending the mode of 'establit-hing Smell .as an. essential Attribute, tc^ 
Hotness also, which is the oharaoteristio of Fire, he says : 

' II ^ I H I ^11 

Etena, by this. UsnatA, Hotness. Warmth. «q,9lTni 

Vy&khyitft, explained. 

3. By this hontness is explained.—82. 

This extension or analogy should be understood also in the casa 
of coldness, etc., which are the characteristics of Water, etc.—3. 

Heat is essential in Fire. 

CTpaMua—He examines the oharaoteristio of Fire : 

3«ISRU II S I .t I 8 II 

Tejasah of Fire, fsurm UsnatA, Hotness. 

I 

4. Hotness (is the charateristic) of Fire.—83. 

The meaning is that natural or essential Hotness is the characte¬ 
ristic of Fire. Colour, white and luminous, is also implied_4. 

Coldness is essential in Water. 

UpaiJcdra.^He examines the oharaoteritio of Water : 

srp i#mr ii! i % i x ii 

Wg Apsn, in Waters, sftwm iSitatA, Coldness. 

* ** Abflsno. of oonnootion m wall a. ooanootion with othor ohjoott.** i.... Snwll i. alwsjrw 
found in tiMntial agrttmtnt with Earth and in onential difsrtnes ham Non>Barth. 
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5. Coldness (is the characteristic) of Water.—84. 

The niBariiag is that natural or essential coldness is the character¬ 
istic of water j s> that it is not too wide by over-ej:teading to a stone- 
tablet, saadal-wood, etc. Colour a id Taste also are said to be the 
characteristics of Water in the same way as coldness which also implies 
Viscidity and constitutional Fluidity. 

It cannot be asked, Why is there this breach in the order of the 
characteristics according to the enumeration of Barth, etc ? Because 
it is intended to indicate that the Touch of Fire overcomes or over¬ 
whelms the Touch of Barth and the Touch of Water, and so the exami¬ 
nation of Fire should of course come in between them. Or, the order has 
not been ob.sorvel in order,to introduce the examination of Air. Thus it 
should be inferred that Touch, which is neither hot nor cold and is not 
due to be the action of fire or heat, is essential to Air, and, as such, is 
its characteristic. This is the import.—5. 

VivritL —The order of enumeration has been abandoned with the 
object of indicating that the mark of Air, i. e., the possession of a 
heterogeneous Touch, should be investigated in the same way. The 
explanation, given by the learned writer of tlie Upask^Ira, namely that 
the violation of the order is into ided to show that the Touch of Fira 
overcomes the Touches of Barth aiid Water, is not satisfactory. For it 
is k town to all that in gold aj well as in m)on-light,etc., the Touches of 
Earth and Water overcome the Touch of Fire. 

Marhs of Time. 

t/pas*;(tra.—Thus it has boon stated that partiouUr Attributes suoh as smsll, eto., of 
tan<jiblo things, which are preceded by like Attributes in their causes, are the oharaohteris- 
tios of Earth, etc., Now he begini the section on the o’laraohterisbioj of Tim), brought in by 
the order of enumeration, by sayirg : 

ii s i hiS ii 

Aparasmin, in respect of that which is posterior, 
Aparara, posterior. Yiigapat, simultaneous, Ohiram, slow. 

Ksipram, quick, iff Iti, such. Kala-lihg^ni, marks of 

Time. • 

6. ‘Posterior’ in respect of that which is posterior, ‘simul¬ 
taneous’, ‘slow,’ ‘quick,’—Such (cognitions) are the marks of 
Time.—85. 

The word ‘ iti ^ which shows the mcde of cognition, relates to each, 
individual word ; so that the moaning is that the cogaition ‘ it is pos¬ 
terior* the cognition ‘it is simultane>tt3,' the cognition ‘it is slow or 
late,' the oognition ‘ it is quick or early,^—are the marks of Tima. By 
’* posterior in respecii of that which is posterior/ we are also to uuder 
•sfcandLf prior, in respect of that which is proir.' Therefore the sense is 
this : If we make a youth our point of view of starting point, thou th^ 
cognition of Priority is produced in ai old man, whose birth has b^a 
"^ieianc^d "By a large number of the revolutions of the sun; y snd this 
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Priority depends upon some non-combinative cause. Now. Colour, etc., 
cannot be the non-combinative cause, owing to thoir variable presence. 
The three, beginning with Smell, do not produce Priority in respect of 
Air. Touch also, rendered different by the difference of hot, etc., is in 
each case variable in its presence. Nor is a fixed Measure the non- 
combinative cause, for it does not originate a heterogeneous object. 
Therefore it remains at last that, the revolutions of the sun being 
connected with a different substratum, conjunction with a Substance 
determined by those revolutions is really the required non-coinbinative- 
cause. And that Substance, being conjoint both with the lump of matter 
on earth (c. gr., the body of a youth) as well as the sun, must be- 
universal. If the characteristic of that Substance be supposed to be 
belonging to Ether, then it would follow that the beating of a drum 
at any place will produce Sound in all drums everywhere. Thua 
the Conjunction of Time alone, which is conjoint with the sun,, 
with the lump of matter in question, is the non-combinative cause of 
Priority. It is Time which demonstrates the action of the sun, because,, 
for the purpose of the determination of a different Substance in the case 
of the properties of a different Substance, the Soul is dependent upon 
an affinity in addition to its own propinquity, otherwise the redness of 
a kuaumbha flower at V^r^nasi (Benares) would entail redness in a 
crystal at Patna also. But Time being supposed to be of that very 
nature, this (i. e., dependence upon another affinity) is no fault here. 
If it be asked, why Time also would not transmit colour, we reply, it 
is because Time has been established only as that which always 
demonstrates action. 

In the same way, the production of Posteriority should be ascer¬ 
tained in a youth, with an old man as tl 8 starting point, ‘ Simultane¬ 
ous' ; ‘ They are born simultaneously,' They exist simultaneously,' 

^ They act simultaneously,^—in such cognitions, ‘simultaneously' means 
at'the samo time, during the same movement of the sun, in other words,, 
at the same time as determined by the movement of the sun. It is not 
unconnected movements of the sun, which undergo the qualifications,. 
6. g*j ‘ simultaneously born,' etc. ; nor are these connected by their 
own nature. Therefore, these specific cognitions being incapable of a. 
different proof, the Substance which establishes the specification,, 
is Time.—6. 

Like Aifj Time is a auhatance, and ia eternaL 

CTpaiAsdro,—It msy bo said, ** Lot Time bo proved. But there is no proof that it is^ 
a Substanoe, nor that it ia eternal.” So he says : 

II ^ I ^ I vs II 

Dravyatva-nityatve, substanceness and eternality. 
VAynn4, by Air. Vy&khy4te, explained. 

7. The Substance*ness and eternality (of Time) are explained 
by (the explanation of the Substance*ness and eternality of> 
Air.—86. 

The meaning ie that, a» the ultimate atom of Air ia a Sabatance^ 
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1 ecause it possesses Attributes, and is eternal, because it is a Sub¬ 
stance which does not contain any other Substance, so also is Time._7. 

Like Existencej 'Time is one. 

Upa$kdra.^^* Even then,” it may be said, “ there may be a plurality of Times.” So h» 
aays : 

H ^ I 11; H 

Tattvam, unity. Bhdvena, by Existence. 

8. The unity (of Time is explained), by (the explanation of 
the unity of) Existence.—87. 

The aphorism has grammatical connection with the word 
* vydkhydte ' in the last aphorism, reduced to the form ‘ vy&khyl.tam.'^ 
The meaning is : Time, like Existence, is one, because, in spite of 
their multiplicity, the marks of Time, uiz., the cognition ^ it is slow or 
late,^ etc., are the same in all places, and because no distinguishing 
mark, like those of Souls, exists. 

It may be objected, Time is manifold according to the difference^ 
of moments, two-moments, hours, three-hours, days, days-and-nights,. 
fortnights, months, seasons, half-years, years, etc. How then can it bo 
one T* We reply that it is not so, because the appearance of difference 
is due to upddhi or an external condition. For, it is found, that as the- 
aelf-same crystal appears to be different according to the reflection 
thrown upon it by the external condition or upddhi of a China rose, 
tdpinja (Xanthochymus Pictorius), etc., so also does the one- 
and indivisible Tinio appear to be different according to the limit set 
by the movement of the Sun, etc., as well as according to the limit 
imposed by their respective effects. Thus moment (ksana) is the 
external condition of Time, which does not pervade or cover another 
external condition of Time, or it is Time which is not the receptacle of 
the counter-opposite of the prior as well as posterior non-existence of 
what is placed or contained in it ; and this snould be understood from 
the production of something and the destruction of something at every 
moment. It is proved by the Veda that a ‘ lava,' is an aggrega^ of 
two moments, and so on. 

Yet,^^ it may be objected," Time must be at least three-fold, 
according to the difference of the past, the future, and the present ; for 
it is heard, ^ The three times return,' ^ The three Times are not accom¬ 
plished or proved,' etc." We reply, it is not, for the use of three-folJ 
Time is due to the limits of (the existence of) a thing, its prior non-exis¬ 
tence, and its total destruction. The Time which is determined or deli- 
. mited by a thing, is its present; the Time which is delimited by the» 
prior non-ezisionce of a thing, is its future ; and the Time which is 
delimited by the total destruction of a thing, is its past. Thus the use* 
of the threefoldness of Time depends upon the threefoldness of the deter*^ 
min ant or thai which delimits.—-8. 

Time, a cause of non^eternal Substances* 
he tsjs t&ei Time If Uiffeiire si sU list if prsdsftd. 
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^r:% ^RTPj^^ II ? IR 16 . II 

J Nityesii, in etornal Substances, Abh^v^t^ because it does 

not exist. Auityesu, in non-eternal Substances, BhAvAt, 

Because it exists. KArane, in the cause. K41{lkhy4, the 

name of Time. fR» Iti, hence. 

9. The name Time is applicable to a cause, inasmuch as it 
does not exist in eternal substances and exists in non-eternal 
substances.—88. 

The word ‘ iti ^ is used in the sense of ^ because.' For this reason 
the name Time is applicable to ‘ cause/ i. e., the cause of all that is 
produced. He states the reason :—Because it does not exist in eter¬ 
nals, and because it exists in non-eternals." The meaning is this : 
Because in the case of the eternals such as Ether., etc., there do not 
arise the cognition, produced simultaneously," produced slowly or 
late," ^^produced quickly or early," ^^produced now," ‘^produced during 
the day," produced at night," etc., whereas cognitions of simultaneity, 
etc., do arise in the case of the non-eternals such as the pot, cloth, etc. ; 
therefore, by the methods of agreement as well as differe?ice. Time ia 
proved to be a cause. It is to be understood that Time is the occasional 
or efHcioTit cause of all that is produced, not only in virtue of the cogni¬ 
tions of simultaneity, etc., but also in virtue of the application of the 
terms, hibernal, vernal, pluvial, etc., to flowers, fruits, etc.—9. 

VivTiti. —In fact, scriptural texts such as All is produced from 
Time," etc., are proof that Time is the cause of every thing that is 
an effect. 

Mark of Space. 

Upaskdra ,—^Having finished the sootion on the mark of Time, and goiiij to bojin the 
aeotion on the mark of Space, he says : 

fa ftrsn ii st i s i ?« ii 

Itat, from this. Idam, this. iPf Iti, suih. if!; Yata^^, when ce 
flfi^Tat, that. (^(1 Di4yam, relating to Space. Lihgam, mark. 

10, That which gives rise to such (cognition and usage) as 
^‘This (is remote, etc.) from this,”—(the same is) the mark of 
Space.—89. 

( £)i4yam’_that which belongs to Space, t. e., is the mark of the in¬ 

ference of Space. The meaning is this : ‘ Space ’ is that substance 
from which,’ in respect of two simulaneously existing bodies which are 
•also fixed in (direction) and place, ‘ such' cognition and usage arise 
that ‘ this,’ i. e., the ground or substratum of the conjunctions of a com- 
pattively largo number of conjoint things, is prior ‘ to,’ (other than or 
distinct from) this ». «., the subscratamnf the conjunctions of a com¬ 
paratively small number of conjoint things, and also that ‘ this,’ i. e., 
the substratum of the ooifipairative smallness in number of the conjunc¬ 
tions of the obfijoint,' i8='-posterii^r*’ to ‘ this,’ ». e.j the substratum, of tha 
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comj arative largeness in number of the conjunctions of the conjoint. 
For, without the existence of such a substance, there is no other means 
of establishirg a comparatively large or small number of the conjunc¬ 
tions of the conjoint in the two^bodies; nor, without such establishment^ 
can there be any particular or concrete understanding about them res¬ 
pectively ; nor, without such understanding, can Priority and Posteri¬ 
ority arise ; nor, without their appearance, can there be concrete 
cognition and usage about them. 

It cannot be said, Let Time be the means also of establishing the 
conjunctions. What is the use of another Substance For Time is 
proved only as the rnean.s of, establishing constant or unchangeable 
actions. If, on the contrary, it is supposed to be the means of establish¬ 
ing the inconstant or changing property of Remoteness, then it would 
establish the colouring of the paste of the saffron of KAfimira (Cashmere) 
on the breasts of the women of Karn^ta (the Carnatic). The same will 
be the implication if Ether and Soul also are similarly made to be the 
means of communicating the prtperty of Remoteness. Whereas Space 
being proved only as the invariable means of communicating the pro¬ 
perty < f Remoteness, there is no such absurd implication. In this way 
Space, which establishes conjunctions, is really separate from Time, 
which establishes actions. 

Moreover, these cognitions, namely This is east of that,^^ This 
is south of that,^' This is west of that,^' This is north of that/' 
This is soufh-east of that/' This is south-west of that/' ‘‘ This is north¬ 
west of that," This is north-east of that/' This is below that," ‘^This 
is above that,"—are brought together by the statement This from 
this," because it is not possible for these cognitions to have another 
occasional or efficient cause. Further, Time establishes external con¬ 
ditions or upddhis which are constant, while Space establishes external 
conditions or upddhis which are not constant. For, when one thing 
is * present ' (in Time) with reference to another thing, that other 
thing also is ^ present ' with reference to the former : but in the case 
of the external condition or upddhi of Space, there is no such rule or 
fixity, because that which is east in relation to a person, the very 
same sometime becomes west in relation to the same person. The same 
is to be observed with regard to north, ete., also. The direction or 
quarter which is nearer to the mountain whereon the sun rises, with 
reference to another direction, is east in relation to the latter ; the 
direction which is nearer to the mountain whereon the sun 
sets, with reference to another direction, is west in relation to the 
latter. Nearness, again, is the fewness of the conjunctions of the 
conjoint ; and these conjunctions with the sun, whether they be a few 
or many, are to be established by Space. In like manner, the direc¬ 
tion, which is determined by the portion of Space falling on the left 
of a person facing towards east, is north ; the direction determined by 
the right division of such a person, is south ; while rightness and left¬ 
ness are particular ‘ classes ' residing in the constituent partd of the 
body. The direction, which is the support of the conjunction which is 
produced by an act of which Weight is the nou-combinativ6 cause, is 
below ; and the direction, which is the support of the conjunction trbich 
is produced by the oonjunotiY>h of Soul possessing (invisblO' 
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consequences of conduct) or by the action of fire, is above. In this 
way, from their reference as east, etc., they are also otherwise referred 
to, as in the statement, Directions are ten in number, as marked out 
by their being presided over by Indra, Agni, Yarna, Nirrita, Varuna 
Vayu, Soma, ifilna, Mga, and Brahm4."'—10. 

Like Air, Space is a Substance^ and is eternal* 

.Substanoe-ness and also eternaliby bolong to Spaoo in the same way as to tha 
Ailtiraate atom of Air. So he says : 

II ^ I ti 

' Dravyatva-nityatve, Substance-ness and eternality. 
^15V^yun^, by Air. Vyi!lkh4yA,te, explained. 

11. The substanceness and eternality (of Space are) explained 
by (the explanation of the Substance-ness and eternality of) 
Air.—90. 

The meaning is that it possesses Substance-ness, because it posses¬ 
ses Attributes, and eteriiality, because it is independent of or non¬ 
resident in any other substance.—11. 

Like Existence, Space is one* 

a.—Extending or attributing unity (to Space), he Bays : 

II ^ I ^ II 

Tattvam, unity, Bhllven^, by Existence. 

12. The unity (of space is explained) by (the explanation of 
the unity of) Existence,—91, 

Unity is proved in Space, as in Existence, by the absence of differ¬ 
ence in the marks of Space together with the non-existence of any 
differentiating mark. Separateness of one, i* e., individuality, also 
belongs to Space, because individuality constantly follows unity.—12. 

BhAsyx* —According to Kandday it appears, there is but one Subs¬ 
tance, variously called as Ether, Time, and Space. For, he has taken 
much pain to establish the difference of Ether from tangible things, 
Self, and Mind, but he has made no attempt to prove the difference of 
Ether from Time and Space as well. Nor has he attempted to prove ihe 
difference of Time and Space themselves from any other. Substance. It 
may be, therefore, considered that with the difference of Ether, the 
difference of Time and Space also has been established. But it may be 
asked, if there be one Substance only, how does it come to be variously 
called as Ether, Time, and Space ? He replies that this is due to the 
variety of effects produced by it (II ii. 13) and also to the variety o£ 
external conditions attending it (II, ii, 14, 15, and 16 ) 

Above continued* 

Vpa9Mra*^lt, may be asked, ** If Space is only one, how then oan there b3 its oognition 
aid use as too quarters or direotioiu ?, So he eay^ :-«* 
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STftHq - lU I I II 

K^ryya-visosena, owing to difference or distinction of 
effects. N^nfttvam, multiplicity or diversity. 

13. The diversity (of Space) is due to the diflerence of 
effect—92. 

The meaning is that the attribution of multiplicity is due to the 
divergence of effects.—13. 

Directions explained. 

Upaakdra ^—Showing the aforesaid divergence of effects, he saya : 

sn^ ii s i ’ll ts ii 

Aditya-s^rhyognt, from the conjunction of the sun. 

Bhfita-purvvat, past and gone. Bhavisyatah, future. 

Bhiitat, what has taken place or come into existence; present. ^ 
Cha, and. Prdchi, east (lit. Orient). 

14. (The direction comes to be regarded as) the east, from 
the past, future, or present conjunction of the sun—93. 

The east (prfi-chi) is so called, because the sun first (pr^k) moves 
(aSchati) there. Thus that direction is called the east, wherein the first 
conjunction of the sun took place, or will take place, or is taking place 
in the course of its circulation round Mount Meru. 

Here the reference to the three times rests upon the difference, of 
the conceptions of the present (i- e., the observer). For with some one 
on the morning of the previous day, the conjunction of the sun first 
took place in this direction ; therefore it is the east; so the use of the 
word, east. With some other, the next day, the conjunction of the sun 
will first take place in this direction ; so, in view of this, the use of the 
word, east. With some other, again, at this moment, the conjunction 
of the sun is taking place in this direction ; so, in view of this, the use 
of the word, east. In the word, ^ bhfit&t,' the affix, ‘ kta,^ is used in the 
sense of incipient action. Therefore, no fixed point being invariably 
necessary, the repetition of the use of the word, east, is proved also in 
those cases, even where there is no conjunction of the sun, as at night, 
or at mid-day, etc. This is the import.—14. 

Above continued, 

' (Tpotfihtra.—-Extending the same method to the use iof the other directions also, 
he says : 

HWT II SI ( ’ll mi 

<rai Tatli&, similarly. ^Iviri Dakfinft, south, Prattoht, weat. 

trdioht, north, .a Cha, also. 

15. South, West, and North also are similarly (dis-tin-< 
guished).—94. 
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In the very same way, the use of the term, South, arises from the 
past, or future, or present conjunction of the sun with the mountain 
situated in the south direction. The use of the West and North also 
is to be similarly understood. Rightness and leftness (have their 
technical or recognisod meanings, or) have been explained above.—15. 

Abovn continued. 

-Extending the very same method to the intervals of direction also, 

he lays : 

ii i >> i ii 

Etena, by this. Digantarrilani, intervals of Space or 

Direction. Vyakliyatani, explained. 

16. By this, the intervals of direction are explained.—-95. 

The use of South-East arises from the intermixture of the mark 
of the East and the South direction. Suirth-Wost, West-North, and 
North-East are to be similarly understood. 


It has been explained at length in Kandda-Iiaha^yam (Jit-, the 
secret of Kan^da) that Space or Direction is that universal Substance 
by which the above conjunctions of the sun are established.—16. 


Causes of Doubt or Disbelief. 


CrpoiAfdra.—It has been already ostablishod that the charaoteristios, fColour, etc., 
of the four ‘ elements ’ are essential, if they are preceded by like Attributes in their oausoi, 
and if not, then they are oonditionai or aooidontal. The marks of the ‘ universal substances^’ 
which are devoid of any distinotiv^o Attribute, have also been stated. Now, the mark of 
Ether, V r., Sound, should bo examined. And hero wo meet with the ooutradiotory oorolu- 
lioni of the Tftntrikas. Some say that Sound is a Substance, and some call it an Attribute. 
Even when they call it an Attribute, it is eternal according to some, while according to others 
it is non-eternal. Others, again, distinguish even in Sound another Sound, which they call 
by the name, Accordingly, to begin the examination of Sound, he first of all 

establishes Doubt itself, which is the first element or member of an examination, by its 
charaoteristio and cause, and says : 







S^m&.nya-pratyaksfLt, from the perception of the Genus 
or gO'^eral property. Vi^es^pratyaksfi-t, from the non-precep- 

tion of the Species or special property or differentia. Vifiesa- 

smritet, from the recollection of particulars, i. e., alternatives. Cha, 
and. SamSayah, doubt. 

17. Doubt arises from the perception of (the object contain¬ 
ing) the general property, the non-perception of the differentia, and 
the recollection of the alternatives, all at once or in one act of 
thought.-—96. 

‘ S&m&nyapratyaks&,t ^ means from the perception, i. e., apprehen¬ 
sion, of the object which possesses the general property, the affix 
< matup,* signifying possession, having been elided. Wifies^pratyats&t* 
means from the non-perception or non-apprehension of the property 
which is the means of mutual differentiation, e. g., crooked, hollow, etc.^ 
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and also head, hand, etc. ‘ Visesasmriteli ^ means from the recollec¬ 
tion of the particulars, i. the alternatives characterised as a trunk 
and as a person. Recollection also includes apprehension by sense, 
because, in some instances, bodies which are being perceived also 
become the alternatives. The word ^ cha * brings together adfiftam 
(invisible consequences of voluntary conduct) etc., which are also the 
causes of Doubt. 

It has not been said that an individual or particular property is the 
source of uncertain knowledge. Nor has it been said that a particular or 
special property, being the means of discrimination, is such a cause, 
and that this differenciation from similar and dissimilar objects is 
really the common property. Contradiction, again, consists of two 
propositions arising from two opposite conclusions ; one being ‘ Sound 
is eternal,^ and the other being ^Sound is non-eternal.^ Both of them as 
well as both the forms of knowledge produced by them, do not together 
become the source of Doubt, since they do not exist simultaneously. 
Hence it has not been separately stated that there the cause of Doubt 
is either the non-common property, such as Soundness, or the 
common property, such as the being existent, the being the subject of 
proof, etc. 

Uncertain knowledge finds no place in tbe kindred system of 
Gautama (i. e., NyHya Philosophy), and so a non-common property 
has been mentioned there as a cause of Doubt. Contradiction, t. e., 
two opposite propositions, containing as a rule a positive and a 
negative statement, has been mentioned as a cause of Doubt. In the 
commentary on Ny^ya, Doubt has been described as five-fold, accord¬ 
ing as the fact that something is being perceived, or the fact that 
something is not being perceived, is the cause of Doubt. Thus 
Doubts may arise whether what is being perceived be existent, 
whether what is being perceived be non-existent, whether this 
thing which is being perceived be existent or non-existent, whether 
what is not being perceived be existent, such as a radish, a latch, 
etc., and whether what is not being perceived be non-existent, as 
a lotus in the air. But all these are really of the same kind, being 
explained in the very same way by the expression ‘ from the perception 
of the common property.' Again, the three-foldness of Doubt, according 
to differences in its cause, as taught in the NyA,ya-V4rttika, is also not 
possible, as tbe three, viz,, common property, etc., themselves cannot bo 
causes on account of their variability. For heterogeneity should not 
be supposed here, like heterogeneity in fire produced from grass ; a 
strike-stick (arani) (i, e., where fire is kindled by striking two sticks 
against each other), and a gem, because ex hypothesi the causality 
consists of the common property of producing an effect defined by the 
characteristic of Doubt. The heterogeneity which is said to appear in 
the form of referring primarily to the positive alternative, or primarily 
to the negative alternative, etc., does not serve the purpose of a diffe¬ 
rentia, as it is not sufficiently extensive, or wide. 

Thus Doubt is neither three-fold nor five-fold, but is of one kind 
only. The writer of the aphorisms, however, will himself explain its 
two-foldness in another respect. 


* ‘Univereal yubstancw * are Ether, Space, Time, and Soul, 
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It may be objected, ^ Doubt is knowledge which produces the desire 
to know.'—This is not the definition, as it overlaps uncertainty. Doubt 
is knowledge which does not produce impression (samsk^ra).'—This too 
is common to unmodified or undifferentiated knowledge or state of cons¬ 
ciousness ; for, if it is a concrete knowledge, then Doubt also produces 
an impression. Again though it is a ^class,' yet the quality of Doubt is 
not a characteristic, for as the quality of Doubt does not reside in the 
object containing the property (the perception of which is the occasion 
of the Doubtb the ^class' also does not appear there, since it is not found 
that a ‘ class ^ appears elsewhere than in what it classifies.'' To this our 
reply is that from the definition of Doubt it follows that Doubt is know¬ 
ledge of diverse and contradictory forms in respect of owe and the same 
object.—17. 

Causes of Douht or Disbelief — continued. 

Upaskdra^^Uonht ia two-fold : that which relates to external objects, and that which 
relates to internal objects. And that which relates to external objects, is also tow fold : 
where the object is visible, and whore the object is not visible. Of those, Doubt, in which 
the object is visible, may be illustrated as the uncertainty whether it bo a post or a person, 
which arises on seeing some object distinguished by height ; and Doubt, in which the object 
is not visible, is such as when on seeing the horns only in the body of a cow or a gayal (Bos 
gaveeuB), etc., which is concealed by the intervention of a bush, etc., the uncertainty arises, 
“whether it bo a cow or a gayal.” In fact, in the latter case also the Doubt really relates 
to the property of the horn, i. f’,, whether the horns are the horns of a cow or of a gayal. The 
statement of the two-foldness of Doubt is however, a figure of speech. Now, the Genus (i. c., 
Common property) which is the source of Doubt, raises Doubt by being observed either in 
more than one-object or one object. Ho explains the first kind : 

II I I tc II 

Dri^tara, that which is seen. ^ Chil, and dri^U-vat, Like 

that which was seen. 

18. And that which is seen, resembles that which was seen— 
(this also is the source of Doubt.)—97. 

Height, which is seen, is the source of Doubt. ‘ Dfistavat' is formed 
by ^ vati,' i. e., the affix of similarity. Thus, something similar to the 
previously seen post and person, lies before. The meaning is that the 
neight, which is observed in what lies before, is a source of Doubt, be¬ 
cause it has been previously observed (in more than one object).—18. 

Causes of Douht or Disbelief. — continued. 
tTpaaAkfra.—He illustrates the observed common property which relates to one object : 

II S I I II 

Yathft-dfistam, that which has been seen in a certain form 
A-yath4-drislatvflt, because it is not seen in that form. 

Ch&, and. 

19. (Doubt also arises), where that which has been seen in 
one form, is seen in a different form.—98. 

“ The source of Doubt”—this completes the aphorism. The Word 
‘ ohft ’ understands what has been said before. The meaning is that 
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because an object is seen in a different form, therefore that which was 
seen in a certain form, also gives rise to Doubt, as Chaitra who was seen 
in a certain form, i. e., with hair on his head, is at another time seen not 
in that form, i. e., with the hair removed. Then afterwards when the 
very same Chaitra is seen with his head covered with a piece of cloth, 
Doubt arises whether this Chaitra has hair or not. Here the identity 
of Chaitra is the common property which gives rise to Doubt, and it is 
seen in one object onlj. Therefore what is here the source of Doubt is 
seen in one, undifferentiated object.—19. 

Above continued. 

i/pasAfira.-—He says that the very common property of being (cognised or) the object of 
thought is the cause of Doubt : 

II511 R I ^0 II 

Vidy4-a-vidyata, from science and uescienc. n Cha, 
and. Samsayah, Doubt. 

20. Doubt (arises) also from science and nescience.—99. 

Internal Doubt really springs from science and nescience. For 
instance, an astronomer predicts correctly, and predicts incorrectly, 
eclipses of the moon, etc. Accordingly Doubt arises in his mind as to 
his knowledge, whether it be accurate or not. Or knowledge is some¬ 
times science, and sometimes nescience, i. e., wanting in proof ; and, 
consequently. Doubt arises with respect to something, whether, ivas- 
much as it is known, it be existent or non-existent. 

The retention of the word, ‘Doubt,' in the aphorism, indicates that 
here, too, Doubt arises only from the perception of the common property, 
and not from any other source. Thus the opinion held by some that 
he uncertainty or inconstancy of cognition and non-cognition alluded 
to in the definition of Gaut«.ma, “Doubt is deliberation in expectation 
of a differentia, due to the proof of the common properties as well as 
of the properties of similar and dissimilar objects, the non-proof of, 
or uncertainty as to, these properties, and also the uncertainty or in¬ 
constancy of cognition and non-cognition," (Ny^ya-Sutras I. I. 22), is 
a different source of Doubt, is hereby refuted.—20. 

Vivfiti .—Here the affix ‘tasF in ‘vidy&-avidy&taS' is used in the 
genitive sense. Therefore the expression means “of true knowledge and 
false knowledge." And the doubt is whether it be true knowledge or 
false knowledge. From the word ‘cha,' ‘and,' it follows that Doubt 
as regards the object of knowledge also arises from the perception of 
the common property. Thus, ‘The mountain contains lire,' ‘The lake con¬ 
tains fire,' in these and other causes of true or false knowledge, the 
Doubt, whether such knowledge be true or false, arises from the know¬ 
ledge of the common property of their both being knowledge. In like 
nMfcnner, after such Doubt, Doubt also arises whether the mountain con¬ 
tains fire or not, whether the lake contains fire or not, etc., from the 
knowledge of the common property of their being objects of knowledge. 
Now, a contrary certainly, the proof of which has not been obtained, is 
opposed to Doubt, and the Doubt whether it be true knowledge or false 
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knowledge operates to dispel such contrary cert'einty. And not that 
Buch Doubt of itself gives rise to Doubt about the object of knowledge. 

Sound—what ? 

XJpajkdra .—Having thus elucidated the nature and eharaoteristio of Doubt which is the 
first member of an examination, he now explains the object Sound which is the subject matter 
of examination, and says : 

H II I R I 

6rotra-grahauali, of which ear is the organ of apprehension. 
n: Yah, which, Arthah, object. Sah, that, iSabdah, sound. 

21. Sound is that object of which the organ of apprehen¬ 
sion is the Ear,—100. 

^^rotragrahanah^ means that of which ear is the organ or instru¬ 
ment of apprehension. ^Arthah^ means that which contains properties. 
So that the definition has not the defect of over-extending to Sound¬ 
ness, loudness, etc., Attribiite-ness, Existence, and other properties 
residing in Sound and capable of being perceived by the ear. By the 
word ^arthah’ meaning that which contains properties, the possession of 
a class property is intended ; hereby it is indicated that Sound called 
^Sphota^ (i, e.f by which the words of a sentence can convey a complete 
sense), inherent in Sound, does not exist. 

It may be argued as follows ; Sphota must be postulated on the 
strength of the intuitioiis, ^or.e word,^ ^one sentence.' for the intuition 
of unity does not arise in a w^ord composed of several letters, nor in a 
sentence composed of several letters. And the sphota iovms 

name or nominal on which the elucidation of the sense depends. The 
letters individually do not at all produce the intuition of the meaning 
of the whole sentence; their combination again is impossible, because 
they speedily disappear, being uttered by one speaker ; therefore the 
intuition of the sense of the whole arises from sphota only, because 
elucidation of the sense does not take place without the knowledge of 
it. And this sphotd,^ although it is present in one and all the letters 
standing as words, yet becomes manifest in the last letter.'^ We reply 
that it is not so. Conventional letters form words. Thus the sense 
being intuited from the word in virtue of convention alone, what is the 
use of sphota ? The use of the expression <one word' is a pretence, inten 
ded to denote the one property of making up one seuse, possessed by a 
large number of letters. So also in the case of a sentence. If some 
inner meaning of the word, beyond that of its component letters, could 
be apprehended by perception, then the same might have been admitted 
to be sphota. Therefore the author of the aphorisms has overlooked this 
doctrine of sphota as being of no consideration_21. 

Causes of Doubt with respect to Sound, 

Vpaskdra.-^ound having thus appeared as an object which,contains properties, its beintf^ 
the mark or Ether depends solely on its being an Attribute. Therefore to establish its Attr^ 
bute^nesB, he brings out the trilateral Doubt, and says ; 

w I II 
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Talya-jAtiye^u, in homogeneous things. Arthftn- 

tarabhdteSa, in heterogeneous things Vifiosasya, of the par¬ 
ticular, i. e., the difference, or differentia. Ubhayathft, in both. 

Dristatvat, the being observed ; because it is observed. 

22. (Doubt arises in respect of Sound), because its dif¬ 
ference is observed both in (from) homogeneous objects and in 
(from) heterogeneous objects.—101. 

Doubt arises in respect of sound/^—is the complement of the 
aphorism. Sound-ness and perceptibility by the ear are observed in 
Sound. And this gives rise to Doubt whothor Sound be an Attribute, 
or a Substance, or an Action, because ihe ^ partcular,^ i. e., difference 
or divergence is observed both in homogeneous objects, namely the 
twenty-three Attributes, and in heterogeneous objects, namely Subs¬ 
tances, and Actions. But Doubt, whether it be a Genus, or a Species, 
or a Combination, does not arise, inasmuch as difference in point of 
being existent, being produced by a cause, etc., is observed. 

It may be said, A non-common property cannot be the cause of 
Doubt by being the cause of indecision or uncertainty. And Sound¬ 
ness, as well as perceptibility by the ear is really a non-commoti pro¬ 
perty.'' We say : Truly its difference or divergence is common to homo¬ 
geneous and hetrogeueous things, and so only this common difference 
or divergence has been stated to be the cause of Doubt. Difference or 
divergence, which is the counter-opposite of Sound-ness, is the common 
property ; and the characteristic of being the counter-opposite of the 
difference or divergence belonging to both, in other words, Sound-ness, 
is the non-common property. Therefore it has been said ; ‘‘ From the 
observation of the difference in both.'^ Here the observation of parti¬ 
cular, t. e., the difference, in both, i. e., in homogeneous and heterogene¬ 
ous things, constituting tho cause of Doubt, it becomes really the 
common property.—22. 

Sound not a Substance, 

^Showing Doubt in this way, he says, in order to eliminate the alternatiro 
of Substanoe-nesB : 

I I U 

Bka-dravyatv4t, because it resides in one Substance, ir 
Na, not. j[wf Dravyam, Substance. 

23. (Sound) is not a Substance, since it resides in one Subs¬ 
tance only.—102. 

‘Ekadrayyam’lis that which has one Substance ouly as its combi¬ 
native cause. And no Substance whatever contains a single Substaoe 
as its combinative cause. Therefore, owing to this difference in property 
from Substances, this Sound is not a Substance. This is the meaning. 
—23. 
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Nor an Action. 

UpaaMra.—It may be said, “ Action is surely uni-substantial. Therefore Sound may 
be an Action.” So he says : 

arrft ii!(i i !t« ii 

*T Na, not. Api, also Karmma, action. AcMksn- 

satvilt, not being visiblo. 

24. Nor (is Sound) an Action, because it is not an object of 
visual perception.—103. 

Because the intuition of perception of Sound is not visual, i. e.^ is 
produced by an external sonse-organ other than the eye. So that the 
import is that, like the quality of Taste, etc., Soiind-ness also does not 
reside in Actions, because it is a ^ class ' which does not reside in the 
objects of visual perception.—24. 

Sound is transientj and not eternal. 

XJpashira .—-If it is said that, as it speodity disappears, like Throwing upwards, etc , 
therefcro Sound is an Action ; so ho say.^ : 

II H I =( I H 

Gunasya, of Attribute, Satah, being. Apavargah, 

speedy destruction. Karmmabhih, with Actions. SAdharm- 

myam, resemblance. 

25. The resemblance (of Sound), although it is an Attribute, 
with Actions, consists in its speedy destruction.—104. 

^ Apavargah ^ means speedy destruction. And this, eveu in the case 
of Attribute-ness, is dependent upon the incidence of a rapidly appearing 
destroyer, in the same way as duality, etc., are. This constitutes only 
its resemblance to Actiop^^, and not its Action-ness. The quality of 
undergoing rapid destruction which you (i. e., the objector) advance as 
as an argument, is not one-pointed i. e., multifarious, because it is found 
in Duality, Knowledge, Pleasure, Pain, etc., as well. This is the 
import.—25. 

Above continued. 

Upatfibdra.—It may be said, “ Let Sound be proved as an Attribute, Still it cannot be 
the mark of the existence of Ether. For it would justify the inference of Ether, if it were 
an effect of it. But it is eternal instead Its occasional non-cognition, however, is due to 
the absence of something which could reveal it.” With this apprehension, ho says : 

iM I I SI? II 

fTd : Sata^, of (Sound as) existent. Ling4bMvllt, from tbe 

absence of mark. 

26. (Sound does not exist before utterance), because there is 
no mark of (Sound as) evistent (before utterance),—105, 
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For, if Sound were existent (before and after utterance), then there 
would be found some ‘ mark,’ i. e., additional proof, of it as existent. 
But in the state of non-hearing, there is no proof that Sound exists. 
Therefore it is only an effect, and not something which requires to 
be revealed only—20. 

Above continued, 

Upaskdra says that for this reason also, it (Sound) is not something which only 
requires to be made known : 

^ I I H 

fwlwqift Nitya-vaiadharmmy^it, owing to difference in property 
from what is eternal. 

27. (Sound is not something which only requires to be 
brought to light), because it differs in property from what is 
eternal, —106. 

The difference of Sound from what is eternal, is observed. Where¬ 
as, as in Chaitra speaks,'' the existence of Chaitra, Maitra, etc., even 
though they are covered from view, may be inferred from their voice 
and whereas that which reveals, e,‘g,j the lap, etc., is never inferred 
by that which is revealed^ c. the water-pot, etc, ; therefore Sound 
is only a product, and not something which requires to be brought to 
light. This is the sense.—27- 

Above continued* 

Upaskdra —Pointing out,the objections to lits being something to be revealed only ho 
now states the ground of its being non-eternal : 

II !» I SI I SIC H 

Anityat, non-eternal. ^ Cha, and. Ay am, it. 

natal?, from its having a cause. 

28. And Sound is non-eternal, (because it is observed to be 
produced) by a cause.—107. 

Because its production is observed,—this is the complement. 
For Sound is observed as issuing out of the (temporary) conjunction 
of the drum and the drum-stick, etc. So that it is non-eternal, because 
it has a production (or beginning). Or From a cause '' may imply 
the reason that it has a cause.—28. 

Above continued* 

Upaskdra ,—^Lest it might be said that the possessioD lof a oause is disproved in Sound by 
its very nature, ao he says : 

^ fwxrr IM I R I II 

n Na, not. Cha, and. Asiddham, disproved, fintnni Vik&rAfr 
from change. 
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29. Nor is (the dependence of Sound upon a cause) dis¬ 
proved by its modifications.—108. 

From observing the loudness, softness, and other modifications, it 
should not be concluded that the possession of a cause by Sound is 
thereby disproved. For a loud or soft sound is perceived according 
to the hardness or softness of the boating of the drum with'the drum¬ 
stick, and the like ; whereas the loudness, etc., («. c., the intensity) 
of that which is made known, is not dependent on the loudness, etc., 
{f. 6., the intensity) of that which makes it known. Hence from its 
undergoing modification according to the modification of the 
cause, it is inferred to be a product, and not Something to be revealed 
only.—29. 

Above continued* 

Upatkdra ,—It may be argued, “ It is the virtue of that which reveale, that it reveals 
in the form of iatensity, eoftneai, eto. Aud it ii Air impelled by the drum and the drum* 
etiok, eto., which, being intense and soft or alow (in velocity and volume), produoea like 
perceptions,** Hence he says : 

n it I SI n 

Abhivyaktau, in (the theory of the) manifestation or revela¬ 
tion (of Sound). Do94t, from defect. Because there will be a defect. 

30. (Sound is not eternal), because the theory that it requires 
to be revealed only, will entail a defect.—109. 

On the theory of the revelation of Sound, the defect will arise that 
(in each case) an invariable relation of the revealer and the revealed 
will have to be admitted in respect of things co-existent and ca^ able 
of being perceived by the same sense. But the invariable relation-ship 
of the revealer and the revealed is nowhere observed of such things. 
If it be not assumed here, then it will follow that on the manifestation 
of one letter, say ka, all the letters will become manifest. The rejoinder 
that an invariable relation of the revealer and the revealed is in fact 
observed to obtain among the characteristic of being existent, the 
oharacteristio of being a man, and the characteristic of beirig a Br4h- 
mana, which are also co-extensive and are revealed by their individual 
difference, situation, and origin, is invalid. For they lack in bei 4 ig 
oo-extensive, inasmuch as the extension of the characteristic of being 
a man, or of the characteristic of being a Br4hmana, is not so large aa 
that of the characteristic of being existent.—30. 

Above continued (^Production of Sound*) 

tJpcMkdra.—Ha isys that for the following reaion alao Sound is not iomething which 
requires to be revealed only : 

II ^ I ^ 1 

amyog&t, from Conjanotion. Vibhigftt, from Di*- 

junction. ^ Cha, and. ^abdAt, from Sound. » Cha, and. 

fk: produotiou of St and. 
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31. Sound is produced from Conjunction, from Disjunction, 
and from Sound also.—110. 

* From Conjunction'—i. e., from Conjunction of the drum and the 
drum stick. ^ From Disjunction'— i, e., when a bamboo is being split up. 
Here Conjunction is by no means the cause of the fiist Sound, because 
there is then no Conjunction. Therefore the Disjunction of the two 
halves of the bamboo is the efficient or conditional cause, and the Dis¬ 
junction of the halves and Ether is the non-combinative cause. And 
where Sound is produced in a distant flute, and the like, there Sound 
which is produced in the order of a current, reaches the portion of 
Ether limited by the hollow of the ear, and thereby becomes heard. 
Therefore Sound is produced from Sound also.—31. 

Ahcve continued. 

Upasidra. —He brings forward another ground of its being non*eternal : 

H ^ I R I n 


Ling4t, from its mark. ^ Cha, and. Anitya^, non¬ 
eternal. Sabda^, Sound. 

32. Sound is non-eternal, also because of its mark.—111. 

The meaning is that Sound, consisting of letters (i. e., articulate 
Sound), is non-eternal, because, while possessing a ‘ class,' it is capaj^le 
ut being perceived by the ear, like the Sound of a lute, etc.^—c2. 

Arguments for the eternality of Sound. 

Upaskdra. —Now, in order to confute the arguments, advanced by the oonclusionist (th# 
MlmftiuBd thinker;, in Bupport of the eternality of Sound, he says ; 

n 11 ^ M I \\ M 


Dvajob, of both, g Tu, but. Provrittyol?, of the activities 

or occui)ations. Wttmi AbhAv&t, from the non-existence or absence. 

33. (Sound is eternal), because (otherwise) the occupations 
of both (the teacher and the pupil) will vanish out of exis- 

tenw^^ off oonncetion with the context, and introduces 

the statement of an objection of the first party. The occupation or em¬ 
ployment ‘ of both,’ ». *., of the teacher and the pupil i.. toahing and 
learning respectively, is observed. “ From its non-existence or absence,” 
i e., from the eutailment of its non-existence. For teaching is an act of 
eift or donation. The teacher makes a gift of the Veda to the pupil. If 
ft is something constant or fixed, then a donation of it is possible. The 
second party may say, “ A cow, and the like which are being given away, 

are perceived as standing between the donor and the donee; whereas 
4he Veda, ©to., are not perceived as lying between the teacher and the 

pap/7, fitrefore teiohing csnBoi hB B thB 3xs^ 

party’s) reply is that they are perceived in the interval between the 
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teacher and the pupil by the ear of a person standing there. Moreover, 
the eternality of Sound follows from recurrence also. As in He sees 
the colour for five times/^ the recurrence or persistency of colour which 
is constant or permanent is observed, so the recurrence or persistency 
of Sound in The anuvdha or paragraph has been read ten times, 
twenty times/^ is proof of the constancy or permanence of Sound. And 
•constancy or steadiness being proved, since nothing is known which 
can destroy it, its eternality also is necessarily proved, on the principle 
What will afterwards destroy it which is constant or lasting all this 
time T* This is the import.—33. 

Arguments for the eternality of Sound — continued. 

He translates another reason urged in favour of the eternality of Sound : 

H l 1 I' 

Prathamili^abhat, from the word ^ the first.^ 

34. From the word, *the-first,* (it follows that Sound is 
eternal).—113. 

The meaning is that the thrice recitation of the first and the last 
mantra for kindling a sacrificial fire, as enjoined in the text, The first 
should be recited three times, the last three times,is not justified or 
accountable without the steadiness of Sound.—34. 

' Bhdsya-^reads H-Ji- 34 as Prathamd-ddi-Sahddt while the meaning 
remains unchanged. (Adi = aiid others, e. the second). 

Above continued. 

UpatJcdra .—He translates another reason advanced by the oonolusiouist for the eternality 
of Sound : 

H I ^ I H II 

Sampratipatti-bh&v^t, from the possibility or existence 
of recognition. ^ Cha, and. 

35. (The eternality of Sound follows), also from the pos¬ 
sibility of recognition.—114. 

< Sampratipatti-bhS-vUt ^—t. e., from the existence of recognition. 
The word * pratipatti * (cognition) alone would have conveyed the sense 
of recognition which is a particular kind of the former ; therefore the 
prefix ‘ Sam^ (in the sense of thorough-ness) implies certainty. Thus, 
He is reciting the very same poem which was recited by Maitra,^^ 
He is reading the same verse over and over again,'' You are repea¬ 
tedly saying the same thing which has been said before,^'You are 
oven now making the very same statement which was made by you last 
year and the year before," ‘‘ It is that same letter gra,"—on the strength 
of the recognition of Sound in such cases, the steadiness or permanenco 
of Sound is proved.—35. 
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The same refuted. 

•Confuting all these reasons, he says : 

^ m R I U 

SandigdMh, Doubtful. Uncertain. Inconclusive* 13*^1 Sati^ 
existing. Bahutve, plurality. 

36. Plurality (of Sound) existing, (these arguments are) 
inconclusive.—115. 


^Sandigbah/ i. e , not one-pointed. So it has been said, Kafiyapa 
taught that a contradictory, unproved, or uncertain mark was no mark.'' 
Thus it is oberved that there can be learning, repetition, and also re¬ 
cognition, also if there is a plurality of diversity of Sound, therefore 
these arguments are inconclusive. For, ^^He learns dancing," ‘^He prac¬ 
tises dancing." ^^He danced the samedance twice/' ^‘You are dancing the 
43ame dance to-dajr, which you danced the other day/' ^^This man also is 
dancing the same dance which was danced by another dancer,"—in 
these cases, learning, repetition, and recognition (of Action) are obser¬ 
ved. But you (the conclusionist) too do not on this account admit the 
permanence (or oternality) of dancing which is a particular kind of 
Aoti ng.—36. 

Bhdsya :—reads II. ii. 36 as simply sandigdhdhy supplying for him¬ 
self the reason for the declaration there, StnA joins the latter part of it 
to II. ii. 37, and interprets it to mean that in spite of plurality of indivi¬ 
dual sounds, their definite enumeration is possible by means of reference 
to their genera or types. 

Counter objection stated and answered. 


Upmkdra.^lt may bo objootod, * Fifty letters ; an eight-lettered mantra ; a three-lettered 
-mantra ; the eight-lettered raetra, anustubh ; eto.—How oan there bo suoh uses of members* 
when, the letters being non-eternal, there is a possibility of their being infinite in number 
^looording to the differenoe of utterance ? ” So he says ; 


Samkhy4bh4vah, the existence or application of Number. 

S4m4nyatat,from Genus. 

37, The existence of number (in Sound) is with reference 
to the Genus.—116. 

The meaning is thaj the existence of the number, fifty, etc., arises 
from the class notion of fea, gay etc. Although there might be an infini¬ 
ty of ka'sj etc., the letters determined by the notions of fca, gaj etc., are 
fifty, three, or eight, in the same way as Substances, Attributes, etc., 
are nine, twenty-four, etc., although there may be au iufini^ of them 
ticcording to differences within the group of each of them. This is th^ 
import. 
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The objector may say: This is that gra/'—This rocognition itself 
proves the permanence of Sound. Nor is it opposed by the perception, 
^ Loud gia, soft ga/ which conveys, contrary properties ; because loud¬ 
ness, etc., are there due to external conditions. Nor is it to be main¬ 
tained that there cannot appear any difference from the difference of 
the external condition also ; for, then, the crystal also will not shine as- 
different, developing in the form of blue, yellow, etc., from the con¬ 
junction of the China rose tdpifija^ etc., nor will the face also, when 
reflected as elongated, etc., in the sword-blade, jewel, and looking-glass, 
appear to be different. If it be asked. To what does this property of 
loudness, etc., belong, which influences ga ? We reply : It may be the- 
property of Air, or of utterance, or of resonance. What is the use of 
fixing upon the particular one amongst them ? You also admit that 
loudness, etc., are natural distinctions, as the relation of high and low 
amongst them cannot be established or explained by the notions ot 
fta, ga, etc.'' 

We reply : It is not so. Because even when such contrary percep¬ 
tion exists, viz.y * ga is produced,' ^ ga is destroyed,' ^ ga which was just- 
heard, does not exist,' ‘ the noise has stopped, etc., if this recognatiou 
does not then cease, then it must be supposed to relate to class-notions. 
Otherwise such recognition coming to rest upon the permanence or 
steadi-ness of individual Sounds, the above contrary perceptions- 
themselveflf would not be produced. Nor is this the property of Air,, 
because^the properties of Air are not the objects of aural perception. 
Nor again is it the property of the utterance ; for if utterance is only 
Air, then the defect has been already pointed out ; if it is something* 
else, then nobody can say what it is. Nor again is it the property of 
resonance, for loudness, etc., are perceived also in the resonance from 
the conch, etc., even though ga is not found there. The naturalness of 
loudness, etc., however, does not involve an intermixture of classes, for 
its diversity is obtained from its being pervaded by the class-notion of 
ga, etc.. Moreover, there is a very distinct mode of distinguishing 
forms in the ga^s, etc., utterer by male and female parrots and man, 
as also in those uttered by a male and a female, as well as in those- 
uttered by those who are neither males nor females ; by which a parrot,, 
etc., concealed from vision by branches, a screen, etc., are inferred. 
But their being produced by external conditions does not arise from 
external conditions which can be perceived, as in a young woman 
looking yellow with saffron." Nor is their being produced by external 
conditions proved by argument, for no proof of such ^ conclusion 
exists. So far in brief—37. 

Here ends the second chapter of the second book in Sahkara'a 
commentary on the VaiSefika aphorisms. 

Vivrtti —Some explain the production of Sound on the principle 
of ripples and waves. According to them, the first Sound is produced 
from the impact of a drum and a drum-stick, etc., within the limits of 
that particular Space. Then outside that circle and within the confinea 
of the ten quarters the second Sound is produced from the first, and. 
extends it. After that, beyond this second circle, and within the confinea 
of the ten quarters, the third Sound is produced from the second. And 
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in the game way the production of the fourth and other Sounds should 
bo understood. Others, however, hold that the production of Sound 
takes place on the principle of the ball of the kadamba flower. In their 
view, the second and other Sounds are neither, single nor confined to 
the ten quarters taken together, but are produced ten-fold in ten-4jnar- 
ters. (Thus the one is the theory of the successive production of singlo 
Sounds, while the other is the theory of the simultaneous production of 
multiple Sounds). This is the difference. 
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BOOK THIRD—CHAPTER FIRST. 

Ohjectif (f the senses. 

Upaskdra ,—'Having thus in the seooad book comploted (he examination of the external 
Substanoes, the another following the order of enumeration, now proceeds to construct a basis 
lor an inouiry respecting the Soul. 

U ^ I n t II 


Prasiddha^, universally known, perceived. —Indri- 

yftrth&l) object of the senses. 

1. The objects of the senses are universally known.—117. 


The objects of the Senses, e. </., Smell, Taste, Colour, Touch, and 
Sound, are capable of being apprehended by the several external sens3- 
organs. Amongst them, the universal cognition or experience of S 'und 
having been shown by the aphorism, “ Sound is that object of which the- 
orgati of apprehension is the ear ” (II. ii. 21). it is in like manner 
demonstrated that Smell, etc., ending with Touch (i. e., Smell, Taste, 
Colour, Touch) are universally known. Thus Smell is that object of 
which the organ of apprehension is the olfactory organ ; Taste is that 
object of which the organ of apprehension is the organ of taste ; Colour 
is that abject of which the organ of apprehension is the eye alone ; 
Touch is that object of which the organ of apprehension i.s the organ of 
touch alone. And by the word, ‘ object ’ there is, in all these cases, 
denoted a real entity possessed of properties, and therefore the defini¬ 
tions cannot be too wide by over-extending to Smell-ness, etc., and to 
the non-existence of Smell, etc. Hence Smell-ness is the possession of 
a sub-class of Attribute-ness, appearing in what is apprehended by the 
olfactory organ. So also with regard to Taste, etc. Consequently, 
supersensuous Smell, etc., are not left out.—1. 


Vivriii—‘ 

ception. 


Prasiddh^lh,’ means subject of ascertainment by p‘er- 
Mark of supersensuous object. 


UpatiAra —He explains the applioation of the univirsal lexperienoe o' the objects of the. 
aenses to the inquiry respecting the Soul. 

•; I5: II ^ I n =( II 

Indriyartha-prasiddhih, the universal experience of 
the objects of the senses. Indriy&rthebhyah, from the senses, 

and their object, Arth^ntarasya, of a different object. 

Hetu^, mark. 

2. The universal experience of the objects of the senses is- 
the mark of (the existence of) object different from she senses and 
their objects.—118. 

' t. e.^ Mark, ‘ Arth&ntarasya,' t, e.. of the Soul. ‘ Indriy&r- 

thebhyalj, i. e., from the senses as well as their objects. The meaning^ 
is that it is the mark of the Soul which is a different object from Colour^ 
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etc., as well as from those which possess them. Though it is implied here 
thi^ojily knowledge is the mark of the existence of the Soul, yet inas- 
mitM|^s there being a universal experience of the objects of the senses, 
the ii«^diate presentation to the mind of Colour, etc., is more com¬ 
monly Known, the mark of there being a Soul is described as constituted 
by that universal experience.* How this universal exj erience must 
reside somewhere, either as an effect as a water-pot, or as an Attribute, 
or as an Action. This universal experience, again, since it is an act in 
the same maimer as cutting is an act, must be produced by an instru* 
ment. That which is the instrument of the universal experience is the 
senses ; and the latter, being an instrument, must be employed by an 
agent, as an axe and the like, are employed. Thus, that in which this 
universal experience resides, aiid which employs the olfactory and other 
orga-is for its instruments, is the Soul.—2. 

The body or the eenses are not the seat of perception. 

tr;jn«kdra,—Lebt it be Baid,^*‘Lot the body or the senaes he tho foundation of the universal 
experience or perception, because their presence and absence are more manifest as determin¬ 
ing perception. What is the use of the.supposition of any other foundation? Thus, consoi- 
oubnoHH is an attribute of the body, being its effect, dike its Colour,etc. The same should be 
understood in tne case of its beirg an attribute of the senses ; ** so he says : 

\\\{ % \ \{\ 

Sah, that, i. e., perception. AnapadeSat, the semblance 

or simulacrum of a mark ; a false mark. 

3. Perception (as a mark inferring the body or the senses as 

its substratum) (is) a false mark.—119. % 

^ Anapadeia^' mea^is the appearance or semblance of an ^ apadeda,^ 
i. e , mark. Thus the meaning is that the being an effect of the body or 
the senses is the mere semblance of a mark, inasmuch as such an argu¬ 
ment applies to the cognition produced by a lamp is therefore not-one* 
pointed, i. e*,.multifarious—3. 

Bhdsya. —The sense or the object cannot be a mark for the inference 
of the Pelf. 

jjihove continued. 

I 

Upaskdra .—It may bo rejoined; “ By ‘ the being an effect of the body or the senses ’ is 
meant the being an effect of them only in so far as they are determined by the eharaoteristio 
of oonsoiousnesB ; whereas the whole of oonsoiousnesB is not the effeot of the lamp, eto. There* 
fore there is no indeterminateness of fluctuation.*’ So he says : 

II ^ H I ^ II 

E&ra^&jfian&t, beoaose the cansesior oonatitnents are 
devoid of cognition or oonscionsness. 

4. (The body or the senses cannot be the seat of perception), 
because there is no consciousness in the catt8e9 (M., the com^nent 
parts, of the body).—120. 
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It is meai it (that the body or the senses cannot be the seat of per¬ 
ception), because of the absence of consciousness in the hands, feet, etc., 
or in their parts, which are the causes, t.e., components of the body. For 
it is observed that the particular attributes of Barth, etc., are preceded 
by like attributes in their causes. In like manner, if there existed 
consciousness in the components of the body, it might possibly exist 
also in the body. But this is not the case. Jt cannot be urged that 
consciousness may exist also iri *the components of the body ; for it 
would entail the absence of uniformity in the actions of the body, since 
uniformity is never observed amongst a plurality of sentient beings. It 
would then also follow that, after the amputation of the hatid, there will 
be no more recollection of that which was experie iced within the limit 
of the band, according to the maxim, ‘‘ One does not remember that 
which has bean experienced by another/' Moreover, the supposition 
would entail that, after the destruction of the body, there would be no 
experience of the go isequences of the acts performed by the body, e. j/., 
causing hurt, etc., for certainly Maitra does not suffer the consequences 
of the sins committed by Ohaitra, And hence there would be an anni¬ 
hilation of ajts performed, and a i accesion of acts not performed.—4. 

The body or the senses are not the seat of perceptioUy continue d 

Upankdra ,—It may be added in objeotion that oonsoioaeness exists in a minute degree in 
the oomponentitof the body, whereas it is manifest in the body, and that therefore it cannot 
be said that it is cot preceded by a like attribute in the cause, nor does there arise the impoe^ 
eibility of uniformity. Anticipating this, he says : 

^3 min VIII 

E^rye^u, in the effects, JnanM, jbecause there would 

be conshiouBiiess. 

5. Because (therei would be) consciousness in the effects,-^ 

121 . 

If, as a matter of fact, consciousness existed in the primary causes 
of the body, namely the ultimate atoms, then it would also exist in the 
water-pot, etc., which are the effects originated by them also. Moreover, 
consciousness would exist in products such as water-pots, etc., also 
because the particular attributes of Barth pervade all terrene ex¬ 
istence. But consciousness is not observed to exist in these 
products.—5. 

The body or the senses are not the seat of perception^ continued* 

Upa$kdra.—*ln anticipation of the farther rejoinder that conscious ness | m%y in reality 
exist, in an imperceptible degree, in the water-pot, etc., also, he says : 

n ^ i n ^ ii 

A jfi&n&t, because it is not known. ^ Gha, and. 

6. And because it is not known (that any minute degree of 
consciousness exists in the water-|^t, etc).-«122. 
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The meaning is thAt there is no consciousness in the water-jar^ 
etc., inasmuch as it is not known by any means of knowledge. If you. 
admit that which is beyond the range of all means of knowledge, then 
you will have to admit also that a hare has horns, and so on. For, by 
no kind of evidence, is it known that consciousness exists in the 
water-jar, etc.—6. 

Vivfiti ,—It is more proper to conceive some one other substance as 
the seat of consciousness than to imagine a plurality of consciousness 
in various portions of matter. This is the import. 

On the theory that consciousness resides in the body, recollection 
of what is experienced in infancy, will be impossible in youth, etc,, 
because of the non-existence of that which had the experience, since 
the destruction of the infant-body must be observed by the destruction 
of its material. Similarly, there would be no activity at sucking the 
breasts on the part of a child just born, because of the impossibility 
at that stage of the understanding that this is the means of attaining 
the desirable which is the cause of activity. According to the advocate 
of the existence of a separate conscious being, the activity explained by 
the possibility of reminiscence due to the impression produced by the 
understanding in the previous birth that this is the means of attaining 
the desirable. Recollection of other experiences in the previous birth, 
does not take place owing the absence of appropriate external 
stimuli. 

Bhdsya-—reads III. i. 6 and 6 as one aphorism, and explains it in 
the sense that as cognition is found within one effect, e. g,y the body^ 
and is not found within another effect, e. gr., a jar, therefore, it follows 
that there can be no cognition in their combinative causes (which must 
be same in both cases). 

* Fallacious mark, 

Upa%kdra ,—It may bo urged, ** It has been affirmed that an employer (a presiding soul) 
is inferred from the organ of hearing land other instruments. But this is not a legitimate 
iafereiioo, for the auditory and other organs are neither identical with, nor are produced 
by. the Soul, and, unless one of these alternatives be admitted, therefis^no proof of the universal 
oonooriiiranee or inseparable existence of these organs and the Soul; and, unless there be such, 
inseparable existence, there can bo no inference*” So he says in reply : 

t gRgHqv is u \ I n «11 

Aiiyat, something else. ^ Eva, certainly. Hetn^, make, 
ffir Iti, hence. AiiapadeSa^^, no mark. 

7. A mark is certainly something else (than that of which 
it is a mark). Hence (a mark, which is identical with the thing 
of which it is a mark, is) no mark (at all.)—123. 

The mark or means of proof can hat be something else than that 
which is t'> be proved. It cannot bo identical with that which is to be 
proved ; for, were it so, it would follow that the thing which is to be 
proved, would have no differance from the means of proof. Therefore, a 
means of proof, constituted by identity with that which is to be proved^ 
it no means of proof, i .no mark at all.—^7. 
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Bhdfya, —Something qaite different is the mark of inference of the 
Self; the sense or the object cannot be such a mark. What this 
* something quite different ' is, is declared in the eighteenth aphorism 
of this chapter. 

Faltacious mark — continued* 

Upaskilra ,—It bo may said, “As the Soul is not identical with the auditory and other 
organs of sense, so there is no produotion of the latter from the former. For the seiiseorgans 
of hearing, eto., are not produod from the Sou), as smoke is produced from fire ” So he says : 

wifsfrt ii ^ 111 >5 « 

Arthfi,ntaram, any one thing : ^ Hi, because. Arth- 

Antarasya, of any other thing, Anapadesh, not a mark. 

8. (Although a mark is quite different from that of which 
it is a mark, still they are not wholly unconnected), for, any oi.e 
thing cannot be a mark of any other thing.—124. 

Because, as the effect, e. g., smoke, etc., is a different thing from 
an ass, so it is also a different thing from its cause, e. fire, etc. So 
that ifi the absence of atiy distinction in respect of being a different 
object, a particular nature is the regulative principle here, whereby 
the smoke does not infer an ass, but only fire. And if that nature 
belongs to any thing other than the effect, then that too really becomes 
a mark. Thus an effect cannot be a mark, if it is devoid of the parti¬ 
cular nature intended here. Thus, identity and causation only cons¬ 
titute inseparable existence or universal concomitance ; these two are 
reduced into inseparable existence ; or, ic is co-ordinate with them as 
the principle of inference; or, its apprehension is dependent upon 
the apprenension of the above two only. Hence the aphorism is only 
the statement of an argument for causing confusion to the disciples 
in the above way. This is the import.— 8. 

Marks of inference. 

Upaslcdra* —Now, in order to make it clear that* universal oonoomitanoe or inseparable 
existenoe may be found elsewhere than in the oases of identity and causation, he says : 

^ ii A n i s. ii 

Samyogi, the conjunct, Samav&yi, the combined or in¬ 
herent. Ekfi-rthasamavAyi^ the combined together in oi e 

thing, or co-inherent. Virodhi, the contradictory. 

9. The conjunct, the combined, the con-combined, and the 
contradictory also (are marks of inference).—125. 

‘‘ The body has skin, because it is the body^'—here the mark is 
the conjunct or the contiguous. For skin is described as a nMurkl in¬ 
tegument of matter capable of growth and decay. And it is neither an 
effect nor a cause of the body, but merely produced together with the 
body and in invariable conjunction with it. Similarly, the combined is ^ 
also a mark. For instance, Ether possesses Magnitude or ext^ksioh^ 
because it is a Substance, like a water-pot, etc.*’ ; here Magnitude or 
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extension which is to be proved is proved by the property of Substance* 
ness which is in essential combination with Ether* Or, to take another 
example. The extension of an atom, a particular form or limit of exten* 
■sion or JMag.iitude is proved by this that the relativity or degree of 
extension or Magnitude must somewhere cease ; whereby the ultimate 
atom is inferred as that in which the limit of extension rests. 

The inference of Ether by Sound, etc., and the inference of the Soul 
by knowledge, etc., are inferences of the cause by the effect ; so that 
they are not instanced here.—9. 

Marks of inference — continued, 

Upaskura —^Tlie author of the aphorisms illustratM the co-inherent or oo-existant 
n) irk. 

II ^ I ^ I ^ ^ II 

Kflryyam, an effect. K^ryy&ntarasya, of another effect. 

10. One effect (may be the mark of inference) of another 
effect.—126. 

An effect e. g.j Colour, is the mark of another effect, e. g.y Touch. 
This is merely illustrative. Thus, that which is not an effect, e. g., the 
unity of Ether, is a mark of the individual separateness of Ether, and 
^jo in the case of its extreme largeness.—10. 

Above continued, 

Upaskdra ,—He illustrates the oontradiotory mark. 

n ^ I n « II 

Virodhi, the contradictory. Abhfftam, the non-existent, 

or non-product, or that which has not taken place. Bhfltasya, pf 

the existent, or that which has taken place. 

11. The opposite, i.e.^ the non-existent (is a mark) of the 
existent.—127. 

That which has not taken place, e. a shower,|i3 a mark of that which 
has taken place, e, g.j the conjunction of air and clouds, (where clouds 
being dispersed by air, showers do not take place). So also is the 
recitation of a mantra which is the contradictory or counter-agent of 
a tumour, etc. Thus that which has not taken place, i, e,, has not bean 
produced, e, g,, a tumour, etc., is the mark ef that which has taken 
place, 6. ^., the recitation of a mantra or sacred text, (where a tumour is 
prevented by the recitation of the appropriate mantra) —14. 

Marks of inference—continued, 

UpaBkdra,^'ELe gives another illustration of a oontradiotory mark ; 

sjjwTfiiw II ^ I ? II 

Bhdtam, that which has taken place. Abhhtagya, of that 

which has not taken place. 
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12. That which has taken place, (is a mark) of that which 
has not taken place.—128. 

That which has taken place, e. a tumour, etc., is a mark of that 
which has not taken place, e. the,recitation of a mantra- So also that 
which has taken place, e. g.j the conjunction of air a id clouds is a mark 
of that which has not taken place, e. a shower. Similarly that which 
has taken place, e. g-y a burn, is a mark of that w^hich has not taken 
place, e. g.y the application of a gem, etc., to destroy the burnii g power 
of the fire. Similar instances should be understood.—12. 

Above continued. 


CTpaaHra." He illuBtrates another oo^tradiotory mark : 

^ im n u II 

..W: Bhiltiat;!, that which has taken place Bhiltasya, of that 

which has taken place. 

13.—That which has taken place, (is a mark) of that which 
has taken place.--129. 

There is sometimes inference of an existing contradictory from an¬ 
other existing contradictory ; as when, On seeing a snake swelling with 
anger, it is inferred that inhere is an ichneumon behind a bush. In this 
case, the snake excited is that which is, existei t, ai d the ichneumon 
hidden by the bush is also in existence. Therefore, an existent,, 
as the mark of another existent object. On the other hand, a shower 
cannot exist at the same time as the conjunction of air and clouds^ 
uor can tumours, etc., co-exist with the recitation of mantras .—13. 


Marks of inference — continued. 

f7poBA:drr.—Now he shows the importsDce or use of the above reoapibulation : 

Prasiddhipftrvakatv&t, because preceded by (the re- 

oolleotion of) the ‘pervasion’ or universal relation. Apadeiasys, 

of the mark. 


14. (These are valid marks), because the characteristic of an 
inferential mark is that it is preceded by (the recollection of the) 
universal relation (of itself and of that of which it is a mark).— 
130. 


‘ Prasiddhi ’ means recollection of universal relation. ‘ Apadeia *■ 
denotes a mark. Therefore the mark attended with the recollection of 
universal relation, is described by that member of an argument which 
states the mark, or by that member which states the deduction ; so that 
the mark is, as has been stated, prectddd by recollection of universal 
relation. Thus universal relation, (t. e., a true major premiss) exists 
in all these cases of inference of an agent by the instruments suchaa 
the organ of hearing, etc., and of the Soul as their substratum by the 
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attributes such as knowledge, etc.; whereas there is no universal rela¬ 
tion in the inference by which you (/. e., the opponent) have sought to 
establish knowledge as a i attribute of the body, through the mark 
that it is an effect of the body. This is the import. 

It way be asked, what is this universal relation ? It is not merely 
inviolable relation ; for, in the case of inference from cause to effect, 
it is not known that inviolable or invariable concomitance is the being 
not the ground of the co-existence of the absolute non-existence of 
that which has to be proved, and because inference from cause to effect 
it is impossible that invariable concomitance is the not being the seat 
of that which is not the seat of that which has to be proved, and 
also be jause snuke, etc., are the seat of that which is not the seat of 
that, whatevei it may be, which has to be proved. 

Nor is it inseparable existence, for that is either the non-existence 
of the mark i i the absence of that which is to be proved, or existence 
of the mark after deduction has been drawn from that which is to be 
provel. It cannot be said that because sometimes there is non-existence 
of smoke, also where no ass exists, and there is existence of smoke also 
where an aas exists, therefore uniform agreement and uniform difference 
^re inteiidei here ; because the very same uniformity is the subject of 
•enquiry. 

Nor is it relation to a whole. If it be the relation of the whole of 
the majax,term to the middle term, such relation does not exist even 
in the case of smoke, etc., which are not equally pervasive as their 
corresponding ^major terms. Let it be relation of the whole of the 
middle term to the major term ; but this is impossible, for there does 
not exist in the whole of the middle term relation to a single major 
-term. Let it be relation of the whole of the major term to the whole 
of the middle term. This also is not valid, for it is nowhere possible 
-that there should be relation of the whole of the major term to the 
whole of the middle term, inasmuch as the individuals denoted by the 
major and ths middle term are related each to each. And in the 
case of the terms being unequally pervasive, there would be a want 
of pervasion or universal relation. 

Nor is the relation essential. For essence means either the nature 
or condition of a thing, or (condition in itself, or production by itself). 
;Now, if the nominal affix which converts ‘ essence * into the form 
essential,' has the sense of production thereby, then the definition 
will be too narrow to epply to universal relation characterised as 
Oombination. If the affix bears the sense of dependence upon it or 
Tesiding in it, in that case also the definition will be too narrow to 
Apply to Combination, for combination does not reside in, t. s., depend 
upon, anything whatever ; and also because even Conjunction neither 
resides in, nor is produced by, smoko-ness, etc., which are the pro¬ 
perties of the middle term. 

Nor is the relation, non-aooidental or non-coditionaL For an 
-upidhij accident or external c6 idition, itself is difficult to ascribe, and 
were it easy to ascribe, would be difficult to conceive. And were it 
^asy to conceive, it would still involve ^ mutual dependence ' or 
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* reciprocity ^ or argument in a circle, for there being pervasion of 
the major term, the conception of the non-pervasion, etc», of the middle 
term would depend upon the conception of the universal relation. 

Nor is universal relation mere relation. Per, though variable 
relation also appears as universal relation, though its reference to 
particular place and particular time, yet, as the knowledge of it does 
not govern the inferential process, it is, therefore, required to deter¬ 
mine that universal relation only which, by being known, will become 
the means of inference. 

Nor is universal relation co-existence with the major term which 
is not the counter-opposite of the absolute non-existence appertaning to 
that which contains the middle term, (i. e., the minor term; For fire 
also is the counter-opposite of the absolute non-existence, j^resei t in 
that which has smoke, since it is not that in a kitchen hearth there is- 
not the absolute non-existence of volcanic Sre. In such an intance 
as “This has conjuncetion, because it is a Substance,’^ the definition 
would become too narrow, as the absolute non-existence of Conjunction 
would be co-extensive with the mark or means of inference. It cannot 
be said. Universal relation is co-extension with the major term which 
is not the counter-opposite of the absolute non-existence which ia 
oo-extensive with itself aT»d which is the contradictory of the coxmter- 
opposite, because the absolute non-existence of conjunction falls short 
of being the contradictory of the counteropposite.For the absolute^ 
non-existence of conjunction also is the contradictory of the counter¬ 
opposite ; otherwise, it would be useless to imagine differences of 
delimiting circumstances for differences of delimitations are not 
imagined for the purpose of showing the states of being produced and 
non-eternal. 

Nor is universal relation the not being the foundatio * or substratum 
of non-co-extensiofi with the major term ; for in the inference from 
cause to effect, there is not konwn any such nou-co-extension with the 
major term. It is in fact another form of being th*^ foundation of that 
which is not the foundation of the major term. 

Nor is the universal relation of a thing the possession of the form 
which determines its relation to something else, for the characteristic 
of fire also has the function of determining relation to or the co- 
exteasion of smoke. It cannot be sait that because of wider extension 
this is not the case ; for it is obsevred that, that which determines, tho 
pervasion (e. p., fire) has a wider extension (in other words, fire exists- 
where there is no smoke), and the characteristic of Smoke also has a- 
wider extension inasmuch as there exists smoke pendant on the surface 
of the sky e. g,y in clouds;. If therefore, a qualification be added for 
the purpose of excluding such instances, then it must, be allowed that, 
that which determines the characteristic of being the middle term 
^vydpya) the same is intended to determine the characteristic of being 
oo-extended, and hence there is the fallacy of self-dependence (dtmdSra- 
ya). The view also that two thing^s are universally related, when the 
one possesses the form of determining the eo-existence of the other in a 
oommon substratum, is fallacious in we same way. 

In reply to the above objectionsji we pay proceed to state 
follows! pervasion or universal relation is a non-accidental relation; 
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while by the being non-accidental is meant co-existence in the same 
anbstratum with a variably present sddhya or that which has to be 
proved (i.e., the majot term which is predicated of the minor, in the con¬ 
clusion), of all those in which the mark or middle term is sometimes 
present and sometimes absent, or co-existence in the same substratum 
with a 8ddhyd co-existent with the absolute non-existence of the counter- 
opposites of all those which are the counter-opposites of the absolute non- 
Oxistence co-existing in the same substratum with the mark. The mean¬ 
ing of the two expressions is co-existence in the same substratum with 
the eddhya which is not pervaded by anything that does not pervade the 
sddhana or the middle term ; in other words, it is the characteristic of 
being pervaded by all that which is pervasive of the sddhya. It may 
be said that this is difficult to understand from the relative com¬ 
pound which has been employed here. For this reason there is need of 
observation and argument also. In other words, pervasion, vydptiy is 
co-existence in the same substratum with the sddhya which is not the 
counter-opposite of the absolute non-existence co-existing in the same 
substratum with the sddhana. By absolute non-existence is intended 
that which possesses the counter-opposite determined by the genera of 
fire-ness, etc., Therefore, even though in the smoke of the kitchen 
hearth there is co-exIstence in the same substratum with the absolute 
non-existence of mountain fire, yet it is no fault, because there never 
arises the intuition that there is not fire in that which has smoke. 
Snbstanceness, however, is nev^r co-existent in the same substratum 
with the absolute non-existence of the charateristic of being in con¬ 
junction, for we never have the intuition that substance is not con¬ 
junct, because, although conjunctions singly do not appear in that 
which is the subject of pervasion, yet the generic quality of being 
conjunct appears in that which is the subject of pervasion, and is 
itself pervasive. 

Objection, —But the being non-accidental implies the absence of 
accident or adjunct, upddhi ; and upddhi itself is difficult to obtain. 

Anewet, —It is not so. Because the characteistic of upddhi belongs 
to that which does not pervade the sddhana, t. c., the middle term, while 
it does pervade the addhya, i. e., the major term. So it has been said, 
** upddhi is that which is dependent upon another upddhi^ (for determin¬ 
ing non accidentality), in the case of the sddhana, and which is not 
dependent upon another upddhi^ (for determining non-accidentality)^ 
in the case of the sddhya*^* 

Objection. —But the definition does not include an upddhi which is 
only non-pervasive olihosddhya. For example, Air is perceptible,because 
it is the substratum of touch which is perceptible. Here the possession 
df developed colour is such an upddhi. So also is the characteristic of 
being produced by rating herbs (which might produce blackness), in^ 
He is blachi because he is the son of Hitrl ” (a low-born woman). For^ 
the possession of developed colour is not pervasive of perceptibility^ 
since it does not exist in tne perception of the Soul as well as of Attri* 
bnte and Action ; tier is the characteristic of being produced by eating 
herbs pervasive of blachuess^ since it does not exist in the case of the 
blackness of the blSek orow, cuekooi cloud, black-berries, etc. 
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Answer, —The objection is not valid. For, that which is non-perva- 
give of the addhanay while it is pervasive of the addhya as finally deter-* 
mined,—the same is intended as the upddhi. And a addhya becomes 
finally determined, when it is determined by a property, by determina¬ 
tion by which the pervasiveness of the upddhi revaains unbroken. In the 
instances given the possession of developed colour is pervasion of per¬ 
ceptibility by the determination or limitation of external substantiality, 
and is apprehended by agreement and difference. As regards the second 
instance, it has been ascertained in the works of Charaka, Sufiruta, and 
other medical writers, that the characteristic of being produced by 
eating herbs is pervasive towards the addhya determined by the black¬ 
ness of a parson, which can be produced (artificially). Other cases 
should be similarly understood. 

Objection. —Still it is not the meaning of the word, updphi. An 
upddhi is something the property of which shines in another object, 
a China rose, etc., in reference to a crystal, etc. In the case of an un¬ 
equally pervaded upddhiy there being absence of the characteristic of 
that which can be pervaded, its property cannot shine in the approved 
addhana. 

Answer. —This is true. The primary use of the word, upddhiy is 
only where it is equally pervaded (as the 8ddhya)y e. Sf.,in the possession 
of fire produced from moist faggots, (for wherever there is such fire, 
there is smoke, and vice versa), lu other places, its use is secondary. 
The secondary sense infers variation, or deviation, according to the 
rule that, that which deviates from the pervader of something, also 
deviates from that thing. A nd there exists sddhana which deviates f^om 
the upddhi which is pervasive of the addhya. Hence, that the sddhana 
deviates from the addhyay jand that, that which is not pervaded by that 
which pervades an object, is also not pervaded by that object, together 
infer that there is no proof of the characteristic of being pervaded, or 
brings forward a contrary argument, aatpratipakaa* there being proof 
of the non-existence of the addhya from the non-existence of the upddhiy 
which is pervasive of the addhyay in the pakaay i. e., the subject, which 
is the minor terra). So it has been said, The disputant may bring 
forward an upddhiy governing the addhya finally determined, even 
though it be divorced from the rule or determination ot the addhya 
maintained by the speaker, such upddhi being equally (a means of 
discrediting the conclusion, or) a source of aatpratipakaa.^' And such 
upddhi is brought forward by arguments adverse to the absence of 
arguments in favour of bddha obstruction, (i. e., the certainty of the 
non-existence of the sddhya)y and deviation (i. «•> the non-co-existence 
of the sddhana with the addhya). 

It has been held that by the non-co-existence of which the non-co* 
existence of the sddhana with the addhya arises, the same is upddhi. But 
here the instrumental case-ending is used to express neither instrument, 
nor means, mode, nor mark. Nor is the construction to be completed 
thus. By the non-co-existence of which the non-co-existence 

of the sddhana with the addhya becomes known ; for the definition, not 

* aatpraiipah^9t has beoa defined ai ** an argument which contains a counter-mark capable 
of demonstrating the non-existence ef that which has te be proved,*’.(etdeJIarka-saingraha>. 
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applying to an unknown upddhiy would not apply to upddhta in obvious 
cases of non-co-existence. It is diffcult to Bsceviekin it (i. e^y upddhiy 
significatively or by its significance, since it is impossible to formulate 
or invent, an upddhi without (first) establishing the characteristic of 
bein^ the means of the inference of non-co-existence. The characteris¬ 
tic of being other than the paksa (or the subject of the conclusion), 
again, though suffering from the characteristic of upddhiy is yet not 
an upddhi ; for, it would involve obstruction to itself, e. g.^ dubiousness 
and not-one-pointedness in the pafc^a. For if there is no doubt about 
it, then it is not a pakaa ; if,it is a pakaa, then doubt is necessary, and 
consequently, dubiousness and not-one-pointed-ness become certain. 
That which remains to be said on this topic, may be sought in the 
Maydkha. —14. 

Enumerration of fallaciea. 

Uj)a8kd§a^Now, with a view to distinguiah (logical) marks (of inference) which hava 
gone before as well as those which will come hereafter, from fallaoiou# marks, he begins the 
section of fallacies, ardisays : 

i: II ^ t i M 

Aprasiddhajj, unproved, An^pedeSat, a fallacious 

mark. Asan, non-existent. Sandigdhat, dubious. ^ Oha, and. 

Anapadesa^ii, A fallacious mark. 

15. The unproved is a false mark ; the non-existent and the 
dubious also are false marks.— 131. 

^ Aprasiddhali, means that which is not pervaded or in universal 
relation, and that the universal relation of which has not been observed, 
and that which is in opposite universal relation, i, e-y the contradictory. 
The word includes the two forms of the unproved, in point of universal 
relation or being pervaded, and the contradictory. ‘ Asan ' means non¬ 
existent ill the pakaa or the minor term, i, e., that which has not the 
property or possibility of residing in the pakaa or subject. And this is 
due sometimes to the unreality of the form (attributed to the mark), and 
sometimes to the absence of uncertainty and the desire to prove 'as) in 
the proof of that which has been already proved. ‘ Sandigdha^’ means 
that which causes the doubt whether the addhya be existent or non-exist¬ 
ent (in the subject of the conclusion). And this arises sometimes from 
the observation of common property, sometimes from the observation of 
a non-common property, and sometimes from the observation of the 
mark accompanying the addhya as well as its non-existence. The first 
is general multifarious, the second is particular multifarious, and the 
third is inconclusive.—15. 

Bhdayx-—aplita up III. i. 15 into two aphorisms: Apraaidhah 
anapadeiah ** and Aaanaaandigdhah cha anapadeiah^ 

Fallacy illuatrated. 

Upashdra ,—Of the above-mentioned false marks, he gives an illustration or a mark which 
is fallacious because it is not pervaded by the denotation of the major term, lUso because it is 
eontradiotory, and also because it is not known to exist in the form attributed to it : 

U ^ I t li^ II 
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qjpin—Tssmllt, because. VifAni, (It) has horns. Tasm&t, 

therefore. Aiva^, a horse. 

16. Because (it) has horns, therefore (it is) a horse.~132. 

Where, the body of an ass becoming the pakfa or subject of the 
conclusion, such confusion, as This is what is a horse, because it has 
horns,due to the observation of the negative co-existence (or, simply, 
disagreement) that that which is not a horse is not horned as a hare, 
a jackal, a man, a monkey, etc., prevails, there it is an example of the 
not-pervaded, the unreal, and the contradictory marks (i. e., the 
fallacies of non-pervasion, unreality, and contradiction).—16. 

Above continued. 


Upashdra .—He illuatratea multifariousness : 



Yasm^t, because, Vis^ni, (it) has horns. Tasm^t, 

therefore, Gau^, a cow. ffif Iti, such, this. W Cha, and. 

Anaik4ntikasya, of a not*one-pointed or many-sided mark. 
Ud&haranam, an example. 

17. And, “Because (it) has horns, therefore (it is) a cow,“ 
such is the example of a many-sided (mark).—133. 

Where, taking a buffalo as the pahsa or subject, it is concluded that 
it is a COW because it has horns, there is general many-sided-ness. But 
when it is concluded that Ether is eternal because it is the seat of 
Sound, then there is particular many-sided-ness. So also in such ex* 
amples as Sound is non-eternal because it is sound,^' there being no 
universal relation, there is only particular many-sided-ness. But when 
the sddhya or the middle term is proved (to exist) only in the paaka or 
the minor term, by bringing forward arguments wm'ch exclude vipaksa* 
or contrary instances, it is then,that is, when co-existence with sapakfaf 
(or objects of the same class as the paArfa), becomes known, that the 
mark of inference is a valid mark, for a paksax also must be a aapakaa. 

There, (i. e., in the fifteenth Sdtram above), the unproved is that 
which is not proved by pervaded appearance in thejpak^a. And it is 
three-fold : (a) unproved in point of being pervaded, (6) unproved as 
such or by itself, (i- e., in respect of the form attributed to it), and (c) 
unproved by substratum or situation. Of these, the unproved in point 
of being pervaded, is that of which the pervasion or invariable co-exist¬ 
ence has not been observed, whether from the non-observation of 
actually existing pervasion, or from the non-existence of pervasion. 
Hence the non-existenoe of favourable arguments, etc,, are different 
kinds of the unproved. And this invalid mark has a thousand divisions 
according to the diversity of impossibility of predioate, impossibility of 

* Yipak^a is that wherein the non-exiitenos of that Which hsc to ho proved, ic eertsin. 
f Sapak^a is that wherein the exiatenoe of that which hai to he proved, is certain. 
t Pakfaot subject, is that wherein the oxisteaoe of that whiehhMto he proved. i» 
doubtful. .... ... 
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flubject, impossibility of both, uncertainty and impossibility of predicate^ 
uncertainty and impossibility of subject, uncertainty and impossibility 
of both, and so on. And in all these cases, only absence of proof can be 
^discerned. 

Here the idea is this : The mark of inference is of three kinds only^ 
;aocording to its division into the purely positive, the positive-and* 
negative, and the purely negative. Amongst these, the purely positive 
is an attribute belonging to all subjects of attributes, (i- e., objects) ; 
.e. y., knowableness, nameablenesa, qualifiability, predicability, absolute 
non-existence of annihilation in attributes etc., destructible by the 
destruction of the subtratum of the absolute non-existence of eternal 
•.substances, etc. For, no such thing exists, as that in which these 
attributes do not exist. The characteristic of the purely positive, there¬ 
fore, is that it penetrates everywhere, or that it is the counter-opposite 
of absolute non-existence. Though these exist in themselves also, 
«(and so that uniformity of the mutual distinction of the container and 
the contained, is violated), that is no fault; for it has been said, In 
the case of appearance or existence (of one thing in another), recourse 
^should be had to proof, and not to that which establishes difference and 
non-difference.^' 

That mark is purely positive, of which the sddhyais purely positive. 
Of this there are four forms, namely, existence of the paksa^ existence 
of the sapaksaj unobstructedness, and the not being confronted with a 
jsatpratipakaa or equally valid argument to the contrary, which are the 
means of leading to inference. The same, together with the non-exist¬ 
ence of the vipahfa are the five forme of the positive-and-negative. 
With the exception of the existence of the sapakfa the remaining are 
the four forms of the purely negative. That mark, therefore, is a mere 
eemblance, i. a., a false mark, which is void of one or another of all the 
forms which, as a true mark, it might possess as the means of leading 
-to an inference. Accordingly, the characteristic of being a false mark 
or fallacy, is the being void of One or another of the forms which are 
the means of leading to an inference. Hence doubt also, like certainty, 
about the voidness of one or another of these forms, is an obstruction 
tio inference, and proof of the inconolusiveness of the mark put forward 
by the speaker. But the purely positive and purely negative marki do 
not become fallacies by being void of one or another of their fprms ; 
because, in the case of the purely positive, non-existence of the vipakfa^ 
and in the case of the purely negative, existence of the aapakaa^ lack 
ihe characteristic of being the means of leading to an inference. Simi¬ 
larly, the unproved by situation (e. g.j a castle in the air), the unproved 
by itself (a. gr., a golden lion), and the unproved in part, are fallacies 
l^y reason of the absence of that form which is existence of the pahfa ; 
the unproved in point of being pervaded, the contradictory^ and^ the 
j[eneral many-sided, are fallacies by reason of defect in that form 
which is nourexistenee of vipaksa; the particular many-sided and the 
inconclusive'are fallacies by reason of defect as regards existence of 
•the sapaksa ; the obstructed and the confronted with an equally valid 
argument to the contrary, are fallacies by reason of the absence of 
•the characteristics of hot being obstructed and of not being confronted 
^ith an equally valid argui^at to tha ooutrary. So also, accidental-. 
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ness and inapplicability do not lead to inference, because of the 
absence of certainty of the non-existence of the vipaksa ; absence .of 
favourable argument, and unfavourable argument, also do not lead to 
inference because ot the absence of certainty of the non-existence of 
the vipakaa^ In like manner, apparent (but fallacious) examples^ 
inadequate in regard to the addhyay or in regard to the sddhanay. 
or in regard to both, if invalid as being fallacies, are so through the 
uncertainty of the existence of the sapaksa. If they are fallacious by 
themselves as being examples in appearance only, yet they are so 
mediately through the mark which is the same uncertainty of existence 
of the sapaksa- 

Marks of which the positiveness or agreement is not manifest, and 
marks of which the negativeness or difference is not manifest, however,, 
are resolved only into the insufficient, the inopportune, and the ground 
of defeat. 

Self-dependence, mutual dependence, circle in an argument, and 
infinite regression, by unsettling the certainty of universal relation or 
pervasion, become deficient in respect of one or the other of the forms^ 
of existence of the sapakaa and non-existence of the vipaksay and there¬ 
by acquire the nature of fallacies. 

Amongst these fallacies, that is accompanied with non-co-existence,, 
which causes doubt alternating between the existeace and the non¬ 
existence of the sddhya. The contradictory is that fallacy which pro¬ 
duces certainty of the non-existence of the sddhya. The unproved is 
that which is void of pervasion, existence- in the paksa and proving. 
According to K^^yapa, obstruction and-an equally valid argument te 
the contrary are not independent fallacies. Of these, obstruction 
resolves itself either as the unproved by situation, or as the many- 
sided ; as it has been said, In obstruction {bddhd')^ the mark is either 
non-existent in iho paksay or is many-sided.^’ An equally valid argu¬ 
ment to the contrary, also by causing doubt in respect of pervasion or 
invariable co-existence, etc-, in other places, really resolves itself into 
the many-sided, etc. 

The writer of the vrittiy however, says that the word, ^ cha,’ in the 
Sfitram, (III, i, 15, ihid)y has the sense of 

bringing forward fcddlid (obstruction) and (an equally valid 

argument to the contrary), and thereby follows the view of Gautama 
as expressed in iho sMram, P^allacies are five, that which is accompanied 
with non-co-existence, the contradictory, that which is identical with 
the j?aA;«a that which is identical with the sddhya and that which is 
post in time,”(Ny&ya Siitram, 1. ii.4). But, from such statements as 
The contradictory, the unproved, and the dubious, declared KASyapa, 
are no marks,” it appears that the Sfitrakdra, i. e., Kanflda), himself 
was inclined to uphold the threefoldness of fallacy. The word ‘ cha,^ 
however, has the object of bringing forward what has been stated 
before. 

This ’B the idea. I have not dilated upon it for fear of increasing* 
the bulk of the book. More details should be sought in Maydkha. —17. 

Mark of , Inference of Soul. 

CTjKMhfra.*—He now points out the result of the analysis of fallacies : 
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AtmU-indriya-artha-saiinikar^flt, from contact 
of the soul, the sense, and the object, Yat, which. Ni§padyate, 

is produced. Tat, that. Anyat, other, different. 

18. That (/. e., knowledge) which is produced from the 
contact of the soul, the sense, and the object, is other (than a false 
mark).—134. 

From the contact of the soul, the sense, and the object, it is know¬ 
ledge that is produced. And it is a mark of the existence of the soul, 
and, as such a mark, is different from the unproved, the contradictory, 
and the many-sided, that is to say, is not a fallacy. Thus, knowledge 
is, in two ways, a mark of the existence of the soul ; either by the 
inference that knowledge must reside somewhere, because it is an effect, 
like colour, etc., or by assuming the form of recognition, e. “ I who 
saw am the same as I who am touching.^' In the former case, effectness 
belonging to knowledge is not unproved, because of the assertion 
(that) which is produced nor it is contradictory, for hero, as in all 
other instances of analoguous inference or inference from a sdmdnya- 
todrista or commonlj-observed mark, there can be no contradiction ; 
nor is it many-sided, for the very same reason. So that by means of 
the commonly observed characteristic, appertaining to it, viz,y of being 
an effect or an attribute, knowledge truly becomes a mark of the 
•existence of the soul. Recognition, again, resiling from other agents, 
resolves into having but one agent or cause. 

(The Bauddha theory criticised.) 

Objection .—Recognition may be also due entirely to the relation of 
-effect and cause subsisting between understanding and consciousness. 

Answer .—This cannot be, as it would entail recognition also, of the 
understandings of the disciple and the preceptor. 

Objection .—But relation of the matter (i. e., knowledge which causes 
activity or inclination) and the form does not exist there; and that 
relation is the exciting cause of recognition. 

Answer. —^Matter,' having the property of Substance, cannot 
possibly exist in the understanding (which is an attribute). Even if 
its existence were possible, understandings being momentary, recogni¬ 
tion of what w^s perceived before, would not be possible. For, no 
impression is thrust into subsequent understandings by a previous 
understanding, since you do not admit the existence of an abiding 
impression. And if it consists of the form of a stream of temporary 
understandings, it cannot be the cause of recollection at another time, 
nor of recognition. 

Objeetion .—The stream of subjective consciousness, which is really 
•different from the stream of objective consciousness, is that which ra 
•collects as well as that which recognises. 
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Answer —If it is permanent, then our ohieject is fulfilled. If it is of 
the form of a stream of temporary understandings, then it has not yet 
freed itself from the fault already pointed out ; for then even there* 
can be no permanent impression. Moreover, proof is wanting that it 
is something different from objective consciousness. 

Objection. —Proof is supplied by the stream of understandings, ‘ I 
am/ < am,' and so on. 

Answer —May be. But if here states of objective consciousness, 
take in or receive as their matter, only the subjective consciousi.ess,. 
then, in the absence of the characteristic of being the matter, frqm the 
states of objective consciousness, their efficient causality also will, 
disappear ; for efficient causality is derived from the characteristic of 
being pervaded by the characteristic of the material cause. 

Objection. —Let there be no efficient causality also. 

Answer. —In that case, their existence also is gone. For the cha¬ 
racteristic of an entity or real substance is that it is the means of 
serving necessary purposes. 

Objection. —Both the streams are received, as material, jointly by ' 
the stream of objective consciousi.ess and the stream of subjective^ 
consciousness. 

A.nswer. If it is so, then what fault has been committed by con¬ 
junction of wholes made up of parts, etc., when you also admit that 
a cause can operate at a different place ? 

Therefore, recognition proves, as being permanent, the soul which 
is inferred by knowledge, as its substratum. Hence nothing reinaina 
unproved. 

Or, the sHtram, is calculated to 

refute the S^iiikhya theory that the understanding, being eternal, is 
not fit to infer the suul as its cause. It should be, then, interpreted 
thus : what you call the principle or entity, viz.^ the understanding, is 
nothing but knowledge ; for, there is the statement of synonyms, 
namely, understanding, comprehension, knowledge.'^ And it is 
produced from the contact of the soul, etc., and is really other than 
the inner sense the existence of which you admit. This is the meaning. 
The import, therefore, is that that does become the mark of the ex¬ 
istence of the soul_18. 

Vivriti. —He gives another proof of the existence of the Soul : 

From ^contact, i.e., of the mind with the ‘object of the sense,' which, 
is the ‘soul/ in other words, from the conjunction of the soul and the- 
mind, the ‘knowledge which is produced,' in the form of “I am happy," 
eto.j is ‘different/ i.e., other than inference, as a proof of the existeiice 
of the Soul. This is a roundabout way of indicating that knowledge 
produced by the cognition of the soul and the mind, is perceptual,, 
since the definition of perception is knowledge produced from the 
contact of the senses ond objects. Altough such perception does not- 
prove the soul as different from the body, etc., yet, as it proves the 
jsoxkl in general, it is unobstructed. This is the import. 
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Or, the sMram states that the mark which infers the soul, is not a 
false mark. 

Marks of Inference of other Souls. 

V’pashdra.—B.sritxg doaoribed the inleranoe of ona’a own aoul, he now ahowa the 
inference of other aoula : 

si i&iap Til ^ si ^ firpt. u ^ I ^ i uu 

Pravritti-nivritti, activity and inactivity, occupation and 
withdrawal. ^ Gha and. inEpTinil^ Pratyag-&tmani, in the in-going or 
in-dwelling soul, in one's own soul. KC Dfi^te, observed. 'Wf Paratra, 
elsewhere, of other sonls. Lihgam, mark. 

19. And activity and inactivity, observed in one’s own soul, 
are the m?irks of (the existence of) other souls.—135. 

‘Pratyag-Atmani' means in one's own soul. ‘ Pravritti-nivfitti' aro 
particular volitions caused by desire and aversion. By them aro 
produced bodily actions, characterised as or muscular motion, of 
which the objects are the acqisition of the agreeable and the avoidance 
of the disagreable. So that, on observing muscular motion in another 
body, the inference of another soul takes place in the following man¬ 
ner. This muscular motion must have been produced by volition, 
because it is muscular motion, as is my muscular motion. And that 
volition, is the product of a soul, or is seated in a soul, because it is 
volition, as is my volition.—19. 

Here ends the first chapter of the third be ok in the Commentary 
of Sankara upon the Vaiiefika Aphorisms, 
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BOOK THIRD—CHAPTER SECOND. 

Mark of the existence of Mind. 

Distinct ion of real and fallaoious marks is the subjeot-matter of the (preoe» 
ding) ehaptor. Now, going to bring the examination of the Soul to a close, the author, by 
a transgression of the order of enumeration (of the Substances) {vidt I. i, 6), introduces the 
examination of the Mind, and says : 

Atmeiidriy^rtliasannikarse, on contact of the Soul 
with the senses and their objects. Jn^nasya, of knowledge. 

BhA^vah, existence, production, appearance. Abh^va^i, non¬ 

existence, non-production^ non-appearance. (Bhdsya.—reads the words 
‘ hhdvah * and ^ abhdvah * in a compounded form as hhUvdbhdvah.^) ^ Cha, 
and. Manasali, of the Mind, Lifigam, Mark. 

1. The appearance and non-appearance of knowledge, on 
contact of the Soul with the senses and the objects are the marks 
(of the existence) of the Mind.—136. 

He will say that the movement of the Mind is the mark (of the 
Soulj. If, therefare, Mind is found on examination to be the instrument 
or means of knowledge, and as being dense, moulded, or ponderable 
< )) then it becomes proved that the Soul is that, being directed 

by which, the Mind comes te be connected with the sense apprehensive 
of the desired or agreeable object, rather than with any other 
sense. This is the reason of the violation of the order of enumeration. 
The meaning is that the Mind is that which, while there is contact of the 
soul with the sense and its object, being connected with the sense, there 
is production ef knowledge, and which not being so connected with the 
sense, there is non-production of knowledge. 

Objection .—Mind is all-pervading or universal- Nevertheless, non- 
simultaneity of knowledge can be inferred from this alone that Mind 
possesses the property of an iastrument. Moreover, Mind is universal 
because, like Time, it is a substance void of any distinctive attribute; 
because, like the Soul, it is the substratum of Conjunction which is the 
non-combinative cause of knowledge ; and because, like Ether, it pos¬ 
sesses the absolute non-existence of Touch ; and there are similar other 
proofs of its universality. 

Answer .—It is not so. If Mind were universal or all-pervading, 
then as it would be connected with all the senses, there would be only 
one cognition including all the senses (i. e., omni-sensuous). If it be 
replied that (objection) such is not the case, because there is a contrariety 
amongst the effects ; we deny this, (answer) for a complete cause does 
not take notice of contrariety and non-contrariety whereby it might be 
apprehensive of the contrariety of the characteristics of belonging to 
perception by the eye, organ of taste, etc. It cannot be said, (objection) 
^<Or, it (cognition) may be of a variegated form like variegated colour, 
as it is in the case of eating some pudding,"' (where perceptions of 
taste, flavour, etc., take place all together) ; for (answer) even there 
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attention or attachment to a particular object (i. e., taste or flavour, 
etc.,) is observed. Nor can it be asked, (^objection) How then does the 
complex belief arise, via;., < I perceive Colour, Taste, Smell, and Touch 
simultaneously ; for, (^answer) it is merely a sense of simultaneity 
in respect of the five cognitions, produced by the swiftly moving Mind 
and presented in memory. It canijot be objected that attention to 
particular objects is also dependent upon the property of the instru¬ 
ment, for the answer has already been given. If it be maintained 
(^objection') that attention depends upon the desire to understand ; wo 
deny this, for, (^answer) on that supposition, it would follow that when 
there was a desire to understand all, there would be a total presenta¬ 
tion of all objects, whereas the only result of a desire to understand is 
connection of Mind with the sense percipient of the eject desired. 
Inasmuch, therefore, as non-simultaneity of cognition is otherwise 
impossible, the Mind is proved to possess a minimum of divisibility. 
Consequently, the marks of universality are obstructed by proof which 
comprehends or infers the subject. Moreover, if the Mind were all-per- 
vadiiig, then there would not be such local character of pleasure, etc., 
as in ])leasure in my foot,'^ pain^in my head,^^ etc.; for, the effects of 
^universal substances' uniformly appear in places delimited by their 
non-combinative causes. It cannot be said that in our view also it 
follows that pleasure, etc., are confined to the place of the atom ; for, 
the rule is that a non-combinative cause really produces an extensive 
effect at its own place, so that there is no opposition to their produc¬ 
tion even beyond the limits of their instrumental causes, e. jf., sandal¬ 
wood, etc. It cannot be urged,Mine too is request for remoteness 
from ths instrument causes for, it would entail a breach of the above 
uniformity. Further, how will there be conjunction of the universal 
Mind with the Soul ? It cannot be replied that it is without beginning, 
for then disjunction will also necessarily become beginningless. It canot 
be said that owing to the difference of their limitations (^.e., substrata 
wherein they take place), both of them remain uncontradioted ; for, the 
difference of the limitations of conjunction and disjunction depends 
upon their own causes, whereas in the case of the difference of things 
which have no beginning, such dependence does not exist. This is the 
direction.—1. 

Mind is a substance^ and is eternal. 

Upuakdra, —Now, it may bo asked, **Tho porooption of pleaBure, etc., is producible by 
an instrument, beoause it is an act, like the perception of Colour : from inference in 
this way, or by the non-produotion of simultaneous cognition, Mind is proved as the instru¬ 
ment of that perception. But whence does it derive its Substance-ness, and eternality?*^ 
Hence he says: 

ii ^ i sii >111 

^ Tasya, its, of the mind. Dravyatva-nityatve, substance- 

ness and eternality. in?pn by Air. Vyftthyftte, ex¬ 

plained. 

2. The Substance-ness and eternality of Mind are explained 
by (the explanation of the Snbstance-ness and eternality of) 
Air.—137. 
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Ab the ultimate atom of Air, inferred from Substance made up of 
parts, is a Substance, because it possesses attribute and action; so 
Mind, inferred by the non-production of simultaneous cognition, is a 
Substance, because it possesses attribute. For it is not productivA of 
cognition, without conjunction with the sense, whereby it might appear 
that possession of attribute does not belong to it. Moreover the pre* 
sentation of pleasure, etc., (to the Soul; must have a sense as its 
instrument, because it is a presentation, like the presentation of Colour, 
etc. Hence Mind is proved as an instrument or sense. And the being 
a sense means the being the foundation or seat of the conjunction of 
the Mind which is the instrument of cognition ; so that the Subtance- 
ness of Mind is proved without much ado. And its eternality follows 
from its not being made up of any other Substance. And this latter 
characteristic follows from the absence of any proof for the supposition 
of its being made up of parts—2. 

Mind is one^ 

XJpaakdra.^Thea the doubt Arisei whether there be oue Mind, or more than one Mind» 
existing in eaoh individual body. He atates the means of deoision : 

ST II ^ I ^ I ^ II 

Prayatn^yaugapadyHt, from the non-simultaneity of 
volitions. JMndy4ugapady4t, from the non-simultaneity of 

cognitions ^ Cha, and. Ekam, one. 

3. From the non-simultaneity of volitions, and from the non¬ 
simultaneity of cognitions, (it follows that there is only) one 
^Mind) (in each organism),—138. 

“ Mind in each organism is the complement of the Sfttram. 

If there were many Minds in a single organism, then cognitions and 
volitions would bo simultaneous. It is not a valid conclusion that 
many volitions are produced at one and the same time, because simulta¬ 
neous actions are observed in the fingers of the hands and the toes of 
the feet of a dancing girl ; for, that being explained or possible by the 
swift movement alone of the Mind, simultaneity of necessary or corres¬ 
ponding particular attributes of the Soul in their indestructible state, 
is not obtained. Hereby (i. e., by the necessary particular attributes of 
the Soul in their indestructible state), the theory that in one and the 
same body there are five Minds, and that on the conjunction of two, 
three, four or five of them with their respective senses, two, three, four 
or five cognitions are simultaneously produced, is refuted, as it would 
entail a superfluity of suppositon ; while the sense of simultaneity is 
upheld C as illusion). The implication of the simultaneity of two 
cognitions, e. gr., the cognitions bitter treacle,'^ produced by the 
connection of the Mind with the sense-organ of Touch, under the limita¬ 
tion of the sense-organ of Taste, also does not exist in view of the pro¬ 
perty (t. of rapid transition) of the instrument or internal sense, (t. «., 
Mind). Action also in the two parts of a lizard, snake, etc., cut into two 
or three pieces, arises from the impact of the chopper, etc., or the rapid 
transition of the Mind, or the invisible operation of another (and barren) 
Mind which has just slipped off from a liberated Soul. 
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The view that Mind is really a whole made up of parts, like a leech 
and that by its contraction and expansion, like those of a leech, simuU 
taneity and non-simultaneity of cognitions are respectively produced 
is opposed by the fault of redundancy iu the suppositiou of its parts! 
This is the direction—3. * 

Marks of the existence of the Soul, 

tTpathdra, —Now, showing the purpose of the violation of the order of enumeration, he^ 
says, with a view to oomplote the enquiry into the iSoul ; 


m : Prana-Apana-Nime^a-Unmesa- 
Jivana-Manogati-Indriy4ntaravik4rat, ascending life-breath, descend¬ 
ing life-breath, closing the eyelids, opening the eyelids, life, the move¬ 
ment of the Mind, and affections of the other senses. 
Sukha-Du|jkha-Ichchh4-Dve8a-Prayatn4, Pleasure, Pain, Desire, Aver¬ 
sion, and Volition. ^ Cha, and. Atraanajji, of the Soul. 

Lihgani, marks. 

4. The ascending life-breath, the descending life-breath, the 
closing of the eye-lids, the opening of the eye-lids, life, the move¬ 
ment of the Mind, and the affections of the other senses, and also 
Pleasure, Pain, Desire , Aversion, and Volition are marks (of the 
existence) of the Soul.—159. 

It must not be imagined that cognition itself is the only mark of 
the Soul. There are also the ascending life-breath, etc., which are the 
marks of the Soul. Thus that is surely the Soul in consequence of the 
volition of which the upward and downward motions in the air moving 
within the body and characterised as the ascending and the descend¬ 
ing life-breath, take place^ not being possible otherwise than by voli¬ 
tion, just as the throwing upward and the throwing downward of 
a pestle, etc., (in a mortar, etc.), are not possible without volition. 
For, Air, the nature of which is to bloir obliquely, cannot undergo 
such change of nature without volition. It cannot be said that two 
bodies of Air flowing in opposite directions and producing different 
•effects may, like two similar bodies of water, have an upward 
motion. For, were this the case, there would be then the upward 
motion only but not the downward motion, nor oblique motion as 
in exsufflation or blowing by the mouth. There is then a being, 
who, by his volition, impels the air upwards or downwards. 
I cannot be asked how there could be upward and downward motions 
of the ascending and descending life-breaths in a state of deep or 
dream-less sleep ; for, at that time, though volition proper does not 
exist, there exists another kind of volition which is called volition the 
source of vitality. In like manner, the closing and the opening of the 
eyo-lids also infer a presiding agent in the organism. Thus the closing 
of the eye-lide (nimesa') in an action which produces the conjunction 
of the lids of the eye*; unmeaa or the opening of the eye-lids is an action 
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which produces their disjunction. These two actions, being cons¬ 
tantly produced without any visible cause such as molecular motion^ 
impact, etc., are not produced otherwise than by volition. As the danc¬ 
ing of a wooden manikin depends upon some one's volition, so also does 
the dancing of the eye-lids. Thereby an entity, possessing volition, is. 
inferred. Similarly, life also is a mark of the Soul. Thus by the 
word ‘ life ' the effects of vitality, such as growth, the building up of 
wounds, fractures, etc., are indicated by implication. So that as the 
owner of a house builds up a broken edifice or enlarges a building" 
which is too small, so the presiding agent of the organism effects, by 
food etc., the increase of enlargement of the organism which is to him in 
the stead of a habitation, and with medicine and the like, causes what 
is wounded to grow again, and broken hands and feet to grow together 
again. Thus like the master of a house, a guardian of the body is also 
proved. In the same way, the movement of the Mind also is a mark of 
the Soul. Thus it has been proved, in the foregoing section, that the* 
Mind is something moulded or ponderable (mUrta) and that it is indivisi¬ 
ble. Its application to a sense percipient of the desired object is 
dependent upon desire and attention. So that the inference is that the 
Soul is that being whose desire and attention direct the Mind, as a boy 
standing at the corner of a room sends a top or ball of lac hither and 
thither within the room itself. 

It may be objected, The dancer of the wooden manikin, the 
master of a house, or the boy (referred to above) is not different from 
his body, so that he could be adduced as an example. Moreover, it is 
the body which is the seat of consciousness inasmuch as it is the object 
of the sense of I-ness (ahamkdra) ; for, there are I am fair,^^ I am 
stout,’^ and the like intuitions which are co-extensive with I-ness. It 
may be urged that, on this theory, a man would not recollect in his 
youth or old age what he perceived in his boyhood, because as in the 
case of a difference of bodies, like those of Chaitra and Maitra, so here 
too there would be no recognition, on the maxim, One does not remem¬ 
ber what another. saw." Here we may point out that Chaitra and 
Maitra. being two different currents, there may not be any correlation^ 
whereas (in the case of a single indvidual) in spite of the differences of 
boyhood and youth, the current being the same, correlation by means 
Qf the relation of cause and effect will be possible.^' To this argument 
we ^^ill reply that it would follow, on the above theory, that the son alsa 
would remember what was perceived by the father. If it be rejoined 
that perception of. th^ difference of body prevents this, we reply that 
correlation (in the form of recollection) wilj not be possible also in the^ 
case of an old man who perceives his present body only as different 
|rom the body which he had as a boy, and also that there is no percep¬ 
tion of the difference of body for a boy who has nevor known his- 
father. In My body," the sense pf 1-ness appears as identical with 
the sense of ^ My-ness ^ (and pot as identical with the intuition of the^ 
body). If it be replied that the same holds good in the case of “ My 
Soul also ) wo reply that it does not, because the use of ^ My * is there’ 
topical, since the genitiye may be used even where there is no differ¬ 
ence, fts in ‘‘ The head of liAhu (B4hu bein^ all head). The consequ- 
epcea:of killing,etc.,.(i. 6., Merits an^ Dements) also will not result to- 
the agent or doer, as his body will be different and different (at everjr 
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stage of transmigration). Further, (on your theory), consciousness 
being limited to the hhUtas or elements (which constitute the body and 
are difEerent at every new birth), if a man desires a sinful act, he will 
escape the consequences of his own acts, and there will be also the 
defect of the acquisition of the results of acts not done by him who 
experiences them. This is the point. 

From the afEections of the other senses.'^—For surely is observed 
un overflow of the salivary juice , induced by a strong desire for the 
taste, of one who, after experiencing the particular taste, accompanied 
by the particular colour, of an orange or a chira-vilva, observes such 
fruit again. Now, this cannot take place without the inference of the 
acid taste ; nor the inference, without the recollection of the universal 
relation or invariable co-existence (of the taste and the colour) ; nor the 
recollection, without impression (Samskdra) ; nor the impression, with¬ 
out the experience of the universal relation ; nor the experience, with¬ 
out repeated observation. This concatenation of cognitions, standing 
to one another in the relation of cause and effect, cannot be possible 
without (the existence of) a selfsame agent. Thus there is the Sdtram 
of Gautama. From the affections of the other sense.'' (Ny4ya-SiitraHi, 
IlII. i. 12). 

Pleasure and the like also are to be regarded, like cognition, as marks 
of the Soul. Thus pleasure and the like must reside somewhere or must 
reside in some substance, because they are things which are produced, 
or qualities like colour, etc. Hence an inference by analogy, accom¬ 
panied by an exclusion of other possibilities, takes for its subject 
inherence or residence in a Substance other than the eight Substances. 
For the proposition that desire which does not reside in Barth aud seven 
other Substances, resides in a Substance, is not complete unless it assu¬ 
mes as its mood the being resident in a Substance other than the eight 
Substances. Where, however, exclusion of other possibilities does not 
appear at first, there the being resident in a Substance other than the 
oight substances, will have to be proved by argument from effect to cause or 
negative reasoning. This is the distinction. It is absurd to say that 
inference has only the mjod of that which determines the universal 
relation ; for that alone is the mood there without which the intuition 
or inference would not result. Otherwise, in A dyad not being 
resident in an effect, must reside somewhere, because it is a whole made 
up of parts," and such other cases, there would be no inference having 
for its mood the being resident in a noneffect.—4. 

Soul is a sVfhsiai^oGf and is 

Upa8kdra,^yfQ\\y granted that there is proof of a fixed Soul. Bat whenoe is it eternal^ 
■and whence is it a Substance ? To meet this objection, he says : 

aw II ^ I % I ^ I 11 

Tasya, its, of the Soul, Dravyatva-nityatv®, Saba> 

tanoe-ness and eternality. VAyuni, by Air. VyftkhyAte^ 

«xplained. 

5. Its Substance-ness and eternality are explained by (the 
explanation of the Substance-ness and eternality of), Air.«>140. ■ 
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As there is no proof for the supposition of parts in the ultimate* 
atom of Air^ and therefore Air is eternal, so also in the case of the Soul. 

As the ultimate atom of Air is a Substance, because it possesses 
attributes, so also is the Soul. This is the meaning—5. 

Objection : I. Mark of the Soul, not visible. 

UpaikAra.’^Ke oites an objection of the opposite party to the foregoing oonolusion : 

Yajfiadattat, He is Yajfiadatta. Iti, this, Saniiikare^e,. 

there being contact. Pratyak§&bh4v4t, from the absence of 

perception. Because there is no pei'ception. ig Dri§tam, visible. f^TIP 
Lihgam, mark. ^ Na, not. Vidyate, exists. 

6. There is no visible mark (of the existence of the Soul)^ 
because there being contact (of the senses with the body of 
Yajnadatta), perception dees not arise that this SoulisYajna- 
datta).—141. 

There being contact, if no such perception take place as This is 
Yajfi&datta/' then there is no visible mark, i. e., no mark the universal 
relation of which with the sddhya or what has to be proved, has been 
grasped by perception. The meaning is that as smoke, perceived as 
accompanying fire which is perceptible, is a visible mark in the case 
of fire, so there is no such visible mark which can estaclish the ex-- 
istence of the Soul.—6. 

2. Analogy does mt j^rove Soul as such. 

Upatibfra.—"Lest it might be urged, ** Although do visible mark exists, the universal 
relation of which has been observed by perception, yet a sdmdnyatcdriftamj or commonly- 
observed or analogous mark, will be the mark, for it is not that there can be no inference from 
that,** therefore the objector says : 

n ^ I ^ I vs u 

SAmUnyato-dri^^t, from a commonly-observed or analo* 
gouB mark. ^ Cha, and. Aviiefa^i, non-particular. Not a thing 

in particular or as such. 

7. And from a commonly-observed mark (there is) no 
(inference of anything in) particuiar:—142. 

A commonly-observed mark also becomes a mark of inference. But 
it does not prove the Soul as Soul, nor as a Substan^ over and above 
the eight Substances. It would only prove that desire, etc., must be 
resident somewhere. And this does not suggest the thought of a Soul. 
This’ is the meaning. Therefore it is stated, “ Not a thing in 
particular/’—^7- 

3,—Therefore Soul proved by Revelation. 

CpMra.^^AP9 then the texts of the Vedas, for xnstenoe, He is the Soul, in whom all 
sins UHedi** eto., meaiiingless ? Apprehending this, the same objeotor says : 
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?TW[^ TasinAt, therefore, because the Soul cannot be proved by 
reasoning. Agamikah, scriptural, proved by the revealed texts. 

8. Therefore (the Soul is) proved by Revelation.—143. 

The Soul is really proved by Revelation only, but not by inference, 
since visible and commonly-observed marks do not exist. Therefore, 
mental vision of the principles or essences of things results from the 
proper hearing of the Ufanisads^ and not from the course of intellec¬ 
tion. So that this Regulation (i. e., the VaiSeijika system), which 
teaches intellection, is no regulation. For, it is observed in the case of 
“ ten ghosts, swimming across the river,'' etc., that the cognition of the 
person who has representation of these things in his consciousness, 
arises only from the very instructions that ten ghosts dwell on this 
tree, that such and such an object floats across the river, etc.).—8, 

Ohjcetiona answerd. 


Vpashira .—Toithis objection of tho first party, set forth in the three foregoing stltras, 
the upholder of tho doctrine of inferenoo replies : 



u ^ i ^ i ^ ii 


Aham. I. Iti, this, iSabdasya, of the word. 

Vyatirek^t, exclusion, non-application, divergence, abhorrence, Na, 
not, Agamikam, Scriptural. Proved by Revelation. 

9. (The proof of the existence of the Soul is not solely) from 
revelation, because of the non-application of the word ‘T (to other 
designates or objects).—144. ^ 


Revelation alone is not the proof of the existence of Soul ; but 
the Soul is proved also by the inference that the word ‘ I,^ or the word 
^Soul,^ must have some designate (or objective reality corresponding 
to it), because it is a word, like the word, water-pot, etc. Lest it 
might be said that it is Earth, etc., which are its designates, so he says, 
^‘Because of non-application,'^ in other words, because of the non-appli¬ 
cation or divergence of the word ‘1' from Earth, etc. For, there never 
arises any such' use of language or intuition as ‘‘1 am Earth,'^ am 
Water,^' am Fire,^' am Air,^' I am Bther,^' *<I am Time," I am 
Space," am Mind." If yon object that such intuition or use arises 
with respect to the body, we reply that it does not, for it would then 
entail such intuition or use with respect to the bodies of. others; if, that 
it arises with respect to one^s own body, we reply that it is not so, for 
^one’s own' or one's self, as different from the Soul, has no meaning or 
is not proved by etymology, and because the intuition, My body,^^ 
proceeds upon a difference of substrata. It cannot be said, (ohjectiou) 
^^Well, but this too is an inference by analogy which however does not 
and with a particular things and is therefore defective ; " for^ (answer} 
in the word I-ness or Soul-ness itself forms the specification or 
distinction. So that on the strenght of the property of iti being an 
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attribute of the subject of the argument (pafe^a), it follows that I-ness 
is the cause of the inference of Soul, and as it is not common to any 
other object, therefore the particular object (or the Soul in parti¬ 
cular) is proved. Similarly, there is proof of the particular object, 
from the analogous inference or commonly observed mark accompained 
with the exclusion of other possibilities. The objection which has been 
made, namely, From ^ hearing ^ alone results realization or intuition 
of the Soul ; what is the need of all this proof is not sound. For, 
without reflection or intellection, the dross of unbelief in wavering 
minds cannot be purged away ; without this purification, there can 
be no aptitude in them for constant meditation ; and without constant 
meditation, there can be no realization of truth or intuition of the 
Soul, which is capable of uprooting false knowledge together with 
desires or appetencies, as it is from habit only that a sad lover 
suddenly comes to have a mental realization of his beloved lady, and 
because verbal or inferential knowledge is not capable of uprooting 
false knowledge, as is seen in the case of delusion in respect of direc¬ 
tion ill S])ace, etc. This is the import. 

If it be asked, ^^Still how can a sign or indication (of its existence) 
be apprehended in the Soul which is imperceptible we reply, ^‘Who 
has over said that the Soul is not perceptible ? On the contrary, the 
Soul is apprehended by its proximity through or in the form of con¬ 
junction, to the Mind. Otherwise, how can there be such intuitions as 
am happy,' *T know,' desire,' will,' feel pain,' etc ? For these 
intuitions are neither unsubstantial nor of doubtful substantiality, 
because like that of the perception of blueness, their substantiality is 
undoubted. Nor are they inferential or derived from markg, for they 
arise even without any knowledge of marks. Nor again are they 
derived from verbal information or authority, for they do not follow 
upon enquiry for that." If it be urged that they are appearances of 
perception (and not true perceptions), we reply that they must have 
then for their object something which is not apparent (i.e, real), for 
it will be shown in the sequel that that which is not object of certain 
knowledge, cannot be applied by metaphor to or superimposed upon, 
another object.—9. 

VivTiti .—The sHtram is illustrative. It should be known that 
inferences, as described above, by the marks of knowledge, etc., are 
also proofs of the existence of the Soul. 

Counter-ohjection stated, • 

Upaskdra. —“If this bo so (i.e., if the Soul can be known by sense-perooption),*^ the 
objector says, “then what is the needjof inference ?” 

n ^ I *1 I II 

Yadi, if. W Drijtam, observation, Anvaksam, sensuous. 

Wf'Ahara, I.Devadattali, Devadatta. Aham, I YajfSa- 

datta^i, Yajfiadatta. ff)T Iti, such. 

10. If (there are) such sensuous observations (or perceptions) 
as ‘I am Devadatta,' ‘I am Yajftadatta,’ (then there is no need of 
inferepfte).—145. 
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The word marks the form of knowldge, In ^dri^tam/ the affix 
^kta'^ is used in a passive sense. ‘Anvaksam' means sensuous or per¬ 
ceptual. Therefore the meaning is : if there is perceptual or sensuous 
observation in the form of ^This is Devadatta,* ^This is Yajfiadatta/ 
then what is the use of taking the troule of making an inference ? 
<^For an elephant being in sight or observation, those who infer, do not 
infer it by its screaming.''—10. 

Above answered, 

Upaskdra^^To this the advocate of Inference says : 

K Driste, (lit.Seen), grasped by perception, Atmani, the soul. 

Lihge, being accompanied with marks. Eka^, one. ^ Eva, only 
Dridhatvilt, because it becomes more firm or fixed. Praty- 

aksavat, like other percepts or perceptions. Pratyaya^, intuition. 

Belief. 

11. As in the case of other percepts, so, if the Soul, which is 
grasped by perception, is also accompained with, or comes at the 
top of, marks (from which it can be inferred), then, by means of, 
confirmation, the intuition becomes fastened to one and only one 
object.—146. 

^ Driste,' i- e., grasped by perception ; ‘ atmani ^‘ linge,' i. e., having 
all its marks or causes developed ; eka eva„ i.e., having one object only 
as its matter ; ‘ pratyayat.' ^Pratyayah^ implies the expulsion of all 
apprehension of error. How can it be so ? Hence he says, ‘ dridha- 
tv^t,' 1 . e., because the current of proof is capable of removing the 
apprehension of its being otherwise. He gives an example, ^pratyk^avat^; 
i. e., as even when there is perception of water from a distance, yet 
inference of water by the mark of the haldkda (water birds) is made for 
the purpose of corroboration. So it has been said, ‘‘Skilful logicians 
desire to understand by inference even what is grasped by perception.^' 
The import here is this : Although at times the Soul really shines in 
mental perception, yet, like knowledge, produced by the flash of light¬ 
ning, it does not derive so much fixity or permanence being overclouded 
by such other conflicting perceptions as “ I am fair," “ I am lean," and 
the like. Here another form of knowledge produced by marks which 
cannot but lead to their proper inference, confirms or fixes the very 
knowledge previously obtained from perception. Moreover, inference 
must be applied to the Soul owing to the desire to infer the knowledge 
that intellection of the Soul as taught in the precepts “(The Soul) 
should be heard about, reflected upon," and the like, is a means towards 
the realization of that which is desirable, i, e., the Supreme Good* 
Because if there be no intellection of the Soul, then constant medita¬ 
tion would be impossible, and'consequently there would be no realiza¬ 
tion of the Soul in the understanding, and so salvation would be 
impossible. This is the purport. 
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The statement of the two separate iiitutitions, am Devadatta/ 
and “ I am Tajaadatta/' in the foregoing Siltram, is intended to show 
that there can be only individual intutition of every Soul.— 11 . 

Counter-objection stated and answered* 

(fpaskdra,—^* Well,” it may ba objeoted, “ if the iatutitioQ, ‘ I am Yajhadatta * refers 
to the Soul, then the appearance (of the notion Yajhadatta) as oo-dxisting in the sa no snbs* 
tratum with Going, as in * Yaj&adatta goes,* is impossible.” So he says : 

Devadattah, Devadatta. Gachchhati, goes, YajSa- 

dattal;, YajKadatta. Gachchhati, goes, Iti, such. These. 

UpachA,r4t, by transference. j§arire, in the body, 

Pratyayalji, intutition. Belief. 

12. ‘Devadatta goes/ ‘Yajnadatta goes/—in these cases, the 
belief (that their respective bodies go) is due to transference.—147. 

For there are such iiitutitions as I am fair/’ I am stout,” and 
there is also such differential intutition as My body.” Now, in 
Devadatta goes,” the perception of co-existence with motion, and 
the use of language to express it, are topical, whereas the intutition 
my ” is real as carrying its own meaning. Although the property of 
being Devadatta is ajd^i, kind or genus, existing in the body whereby 
the use of language as Devadatta goes ” is in the primary sense and 
the intutition is true in its own meaning, yet if the term Devadatta bo 
applied to the Soul delimited by it, it is then to be understood as a 
transferred epithet. 

Another objection. 

Upaskdrar-'^'RQte he apprehends (an objection): 

H ^ I I 11 

Sandigdhah, doubtful. 5 Tu, however. Upach4^a^l, 

Transference. 

13. The transference, however, is doubtful.—148. 

The word ‘tu’ points out the oppeiient's view. The intutition and 
the use of the word, ‘I,’ are observed both in respect of the Soul and, 
body. Therefore the doubt arises which intutition and expression be 
the primary, and which the secondary ones.—13. 

Above answered. 

Up%skdra,-^He solves the|doabt: 

11 ^ {\\W\ 

Aham, Iti, this. Pratyag-fttmani, in the in-going or 

individual Soul. Bh&v&t, because it exists. Paratra, other- 
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where. Abhav^t, because it does not exist, wlwff gnys ArthAntara- 

pratyakfah, (Intuition) wherein the individual soul is the object of 
perception. 

14, Because the intuition ‘I* exists in one’s own soul, and 
because it does not exist otherwhere, therefore the intuition has 
the individual Soul as the object of perception.—149. 

^ Arthantara-pratyaksah ^ is that intuition in which ^ arthantaram/ 
i. e.j the Soul itself, is the percept. The meaning is as follows : Since the 
intuition ‘ I' arises in respect of ‘ pratyagatma,' i. e., one’s own Soul, 
and since it does not arise ^ paratra ’ i. e., in respect of other Souls, 
therefore it is proper to regard the reference to ‘arthantaram’ or one’s 
own Soul as the primary reference. If, on the other hand, the primary 
reference were to the body, then the intuition whould be produced by 
the external senses, for the body is not an object of mental perception, 
and the intuition ^ This is I ’ is mental being produced even without 
the o[)eration of the external senses, since the mind takes in as its 
object the Soul as modified by appropriate particular attributes in the 
form of ^ T am happy,’ ^ I know,’ ‘ I will,’ ^ I desire,’ This intuition is 
not inferential, as it is produced even without seeking any mark of 
inference. Nor is it verbally communicated, since it is produced even 
without the apprehension of any authoritative text. Therefore it is 
only mental; further because the mind, as it is not an independent agent 
outside its own sphere, does not apply into the body andL other external 
objects. Moreover, if it be urged that, if it referred to the body, it 
would refer to the bodies of others, and if it referred to one’s own Soul, 
it would also refer to the Souls of others we deny this, for the Soul of 
one man is beyond the senses of another, since its particular attributes 
have no fitness for or relation to, them, and since its fitness for or rela¬ 
tion to, them arises from the taking on or super-imposition of appro¬ 
priate particular attributes. Nor is this the nature of the Soul only, 
but of every Substance. For Substanc'^ becomes perceptible only by 
the taking on of appropriate particular attributes. If it is said that 
Ether also should, for the same reason, become perceptible by the 
accompaniment of Sound, we reply that such would be the case, if the 
ear were capable of apprehending Substance, or if Ether possessed 
colour. If it is rejoined that the Soul also is equally devoid of colour, 
we reply that it is in the case of external Substances only that posses¬ 
sion of colour is a requisite with regard to perceptibility. The word 
pratyag,’ in-going, points out divergence from others.—14. 

Another objection. 

Upaahdra, —^He apprehends another objeotioo : 

11 % I % I mt 

Deradatta^^, Deradatta. Oaohohliati, goes, Iti, thi*.. 
from transference. Abliim^nit, from fancy. 
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reference to Soul, Conceit, Egotism, or Self-identification. T^vat,. 
because, therefore. 6arir4pratyk§ah having the body as the^ 

object. Ahank&rah, ahamkdra. The intuition of I. I-ness. 

^5. The intuition of *V has the body for its object. There¬ 
fore to say that, in ‘Devadatta goes/ there is a transference (of 
epithet), is a mere fancy.—150. 

‘ Ahahk^rah,' i. e., the intuition of ‘ I.^ It is ‘ Sarirapratyaksah,^ 
i. e., that which has the body as the percept or subject-matter. You 
have determined that the intuition or, for the matter of that the expres- 
•ion, Devadatta goes, " is due to transference. Now, this transference 
is a fancied one, because such intuitions and expressions as I am 
fair,'' I am lean," I am fortunate, my brith is a mere repetition,'^ 
and the like, cannot be reconciled on the theory of transference. This 
is the meaning.—15. 

Above answered. 
tTpaiitira.—He gives the solution: 

u ^ I ^ n 

Sandigdhat, doubtful, g Tu, but. Upacha^ralj^ trans¬ 

ference. 

16. The transference, (as characterised by you), however, 
is doubtful.—151. 

The word ^tu * here points out the solution (of the foregoing objec¬ 
tion). The meaning is that there is doubt even in what has been said 
(by you, %. e., the opponentnamely that the transference is a fancied 
one, whereas the intuition of ‘ I ' is in respect of the body itself. Since, 
therefore, the intuition is a false witness on either side, we must endea¬ 
vour to find out a distinction. Since on making this endeavour, we 
observe that even a man, whose eyes have been closed, still has the intui¬ 
tion of ‘ I,' we must hold that it refers to an object different from the 
body, and beyond the cognizance of the external senses. If it referred to 
the body, it would refer to the bodies of others, and also would not take 
place in independence of the eyes. If it be asked how there can be 
such common measure or co-extension as in I who am stout or thin, 
am happy j" we reply that in this case it is possible that the body 
would appear as the condition of pleasure, etc., as in This forest is 
resonant with the roar of a lion " (there is such appearance). Mere 
I-ness, presented by the Mind, is superimposed upon the body, just as 
heat, presented by the organ of touch, in the judgments, The water 
is hot, " The body is hot," etc.—16. 

Above answered — continued* 

CpaiWra.—By elaborating the solution|ha says : 

^ ii \ m tvs n 

•r Na, not. 5 To, but. ^arira>Tiie§&t, perceiving the di» 

iference of bodies. YajBadatta-Vijnumitrayob, of YajSa. 
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datta and Visnumitra. Jniliiam, knowledge, thought, Visayah, 
object 

17. But the thoughts of Yajiladatta and Visnumitra do not 
become objects of perception to them, while they perceive the 
difference of their bodies. (Therefore consciousness i$ not an 
attribute of the body).—152. 

‘ JMnam' implies sensible pleasure, pain, and other attributes of 
the Soul. As the bodies of Yajnadatta and Visnumitra are mutually 
different, so are also their knowledge, pleasure, pain, and the like, 
different. Accordingly, as is this body of Yajfiadatta, so also, though 
no knowledge, or pleasure, etc., be produced in "i^ajnadatta, will the 
knowledge, etc., feel pleasure,^' know'' I will, I desire, '' bo 
objects (of perception) ; because the sensible body being an object of 
perception, knowledge, etc., which are (ca; hypotheai) its properties, like 
its colour, etc., will have the possibility of being perceptible. But this 
is imposible. Therefore (such is the import), it should be said that the 
seat or subject of knowledge, etc., is something really different from 
the body. < ^ariraviies^t' means from difference of body. The fifth 
case-ending has been used in the sense of the infinitive. So that the 
meaning is that knowledge or thought is not an object of perception, 
while difference of body is being perceived.—17. 

Proof of Soul not from Revelation only, 

Upaskdra, —It may be objooted as follows “ The Soul is not perceptible, since, like 
Ether, it is a colourless Sub.staaoe, or a Substance without component parts. Therefore the 
body itself should be affirmed to be the objeot of the cognition I am thin, pale.” If 
occasionally there arises also the oonsoiousnoss I feel pleasure,” it is proper to suppose 
that pleasure and the like becoming manifest without a substratum, are transferred to or 
superimposed upon the body. Asia “Hot, fragrant water,” heat and fragrance appearing 
without a substratum are superimposed upon water, but for the sake of this the intuition of 
water also does not contain as its object anything except common water ; so 1-nesa in “I 
am” is real only in reference to the body, whereas pleasure and the like are sometimes 
superimposed upon it. There is then, in respect of the Soul, no knowledge of it in the form 
of perception. That which has to be supposed as the substratum of pleasure, etc., must bo 
established by revelation. There is no perception of it.” In reply to this objection, ho says ; 

II ^ I I II 

Aham, I. Iti, this. Mukhjra-yogyftbhy4ta, by innate 

or self-evident and perceptive or sensible cognition, iShbdavat, 

like sound. Vyatirek&byabhich&r4t, from the invari¬ 
ability of absence or divergence. Vifiesa-siddhejj, frera proof in 

particular, w Na, not. Agamikaj,, scriptnral, proved by 

revelation. 

18. (The soul is) not proved (only) by Revelation, since, (as 
Ether is proved by Sound, so) (the Soul is) proved in particular, by 
the innate as well as the sensible cognition in the form of ‘I,'" 
accompained by the invariable divergence (of such cognition from- 
all other things), as is the case with Sound.—153. 
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This is the meaning. The cognition, I feel pleasure/’ or I am 
in pain/’ is neither scriptural, nor verbally communicated, nor in¬ 
ferential, since it arises even without the help of verbal communication 
or of marks of inference. Whereas it has been said that colourlessness 
and simplicity (or the not being an aggregate of component parts) are 
obstacles to the perception of the soul, this holds true in the case of 
perception by external senses, for of this the possession of colour and 
the possession of more than one substance are the necessary conditions 
or exciting causes, while mental perception is independent of these. 
It may be objected that this would be the case were there proof of the 
existence of the Soul, but that there is none. Accordingly it has been 
said, ‘‘From proof in particular by invariable divergence, as is the case 
with Sound.” As in the Substances, Earth, etc., the absence of Sound is 
invariable, i. e., uniform, and there is thereby proof of a particular 
Substance, namely Ether, in addition to the eight Substances, as the 
Substratum of Sound, so on account of the invariable divergence of desire 
from Earth, etc., the substratum of desire also must be different from the 
eight Substances. Lest it be argued that all this goes to show only 
that the Soul is a subject of infeience, not an object of perception, 
the words “ by the innate as well as the sensible cognition in the 
form of ‘P are employed. By the word ‘iti’ the form of the cognition is 
indicated. Therefore the cognition, in the form of ^1/ which is pro¬ 
duced, without the help of verbal communication and mark of inference,, 
in one whose eyes are closed, should be explained by the innate idea 
of Egoity or I-ness and its sensible or perceptible attributes, and not 
by reference to the body, and the like, since the divergence or absence 
of desire is invariable there. After ^‘by the innate as well as the sensible 
cognition” the words ‘‘Should be established” are to be supplied. 
Thera are many proofs of the existence of the Soul. They are omitted 
here for fear of increasing the volume of the treatise. They should 
be sought in the MayUhha —^18. 

Vivfiti- —Ved^ntins, however, hold that the soul is nothing but 

eternal knowledge (vijMna) according to the 

jyrWTyff sr'^r, ^‘Lo ! the Soul, imperishable, is truth, knowledge,, 
infinite, and all-pervading,” {Brihaddrnyaha Upanisad IV. v. 14). 
Although, in reality, it is one, yet, owing to the diversity of its Upddhi 
or adjuncts in the form of the inner sense, which are products of Mdydy 
f.e., limitation, it appears as manifold. That it is so, follows from such 

fruits as “One only, without a second,” Chhdndogya 

Upanifad, VI. ii. I), ^'So the ono 

inner Self of all beings, for every form, became its counterform” 
{Kaiha Upanisad, II. v. 9.) 

He discredits this view. 

The words, ‘ object of perception ' are the complement of ‘ aham 
iti/‘ I ’—this. Thus, the object of such popular mental perceptions 
as ‘ I feel pleasure,’ etc., is not ‘ ftgattika/ i. e., identical with tfivara,. 
the prohandnmj of such ‘ ftgama ^ or tri^t of the Veda as “ truth, know- 
ladg e, infinite, and all-pervading,” (jtdittiriya Upanifad^ll- i. 1). He 
fitates the reason of this by etc. because difference 

n livara is established by pleasure and pain, which, though primary^ 
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>r iuBtiiictive or original or innate, are yet sensible. The instinctive- 
ss of pleasure lies in agreeables or desirables, since it is there the 

^t of desire which is not dependent upon any other desire ; whereas 
(the instinotiveness of nain lies in disagreeable, since it is there the 
^bjeet of aversion which is not dependent upon any other aversion, 
jensibleness, again, is the being the object of perception (i. e. by the 
inner sense^. This is mentioned for the purpose of removing the 
(possible) apprehension that the mark is an unproved or unknown 
mark, and also to prevent overextension, in the case where eternal 
bliss is attributed to I6vara, because eternal bliss can never be an 
object of perception. Pleasure and pain, therefore, being products, 
are proof of the difference between the Jiva and Ifivara. Tnis argu¬ 
ment is illustrative : it should be observed that knowledge, volition, 
desire, and also aversion, as products, establish difference from Ifivara. 

It may be urged that in such inferences as, The soul which is the 
object of the perception, ^ I am,^ is different from tivara, because it 
possesses pleasure which is a product,'' there being no example, and 
consequently no observation of congruity of similar instances, know¬ 
ledge of the universal relation is impossible. For this reason, it has 
been said i. e., from the uniformity of difference. The 

use of the ablative inflexion has the object of denoting the (necessary) 
condition leading to the inference, and the syntactical connection of 
the word is with the word The import, therefore, is, that, 

even though there is no example by way of agreement, yet, Ifivara 
being an example by way of difference, an inference with respect to 
the matter in hand is possible, through the observation of the universal 
relation of difference, dependent upon the concomitance or congruity 
of difference* 

It may be urged, again, that that a mark can establish difference 
from Isvara, by the universal relation of difference, has not been 
known before. To remove this apprehension, it has been stated 

6., like Sound, etc. The meaning is this : As the difference of Ether 
from tsvara is proved by the mark, namely Sound, which is known by 
the method of the universal relation, or uniformity, of difference, so 
the difference of the soul from Isvara is proved by the possession of 
pleasure, etc., which are products. 

JBhdsya :—In III. ii. 6—17, the author gives, in the form of a 
dialogue, contrary arguments as to whether the Self be an object of 
perception only, or of inference only, or of both, and gives his own 
conclusion in IIL ii. 18. 

Unity of Soul, as an objection. 

CTjpofibdra.—Having thus finished the section on the investigation of the Soul, he now* 
begins the section on the plurality of Souls. Therein the following aphorism sets forth an 
adverse doctrine. 

U ^ I R H 

Saklia>dn^klia>j!i&na>ni,patti>«Tiiaf&t, baoaoM 
there U no difference in the prodnotion of pleaesr^ P**°i and knoir' 
ledge, f vrN AikAtinjam„ identity or unity of Bcm^. 
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19. Soul is one, since there is no diflference in the produc¬ 
tion of pleasure, pain, and knowledge.~154. 

There is only one Soul, in spite of the difference Of the bodies of 
Chaitra, Maitra, and others. Why ? Because of the non-distinction in the 
production of pleasure, pain, and knowledge, i. e., because the origin of 
pleasure, pain, and knowledge is really undifferentiated in this that it 
is determined by, or confined to, the body as a whole. If there were 
another mark to prove the difference of the Soul, the difference of the 
Soul might be proved, but there is no such mark. As Ether is only one, 
in spite of the production of Sounds within the limits of particular 
spaces, since there is no distinction in Sound which is its mark ; as 
Time is only one, since there is no distinction in the intuition of simul¬ 
taneity, etc., which is its mark ; as Space is only one, since there is no 
distinction in the intuition of Bast, West, etc., which is its mark ; (so 
the Soul is only one).—19. 

Vivirti^ —It may be urged that the identity of Jiva and Isvara must 
be admitted, on the strength of the texts of the Veda, One only, with¬ 
out a second. Thou, 0 »§vetaketu, art that,^' (Chhdn- 

dogya Upanisad VI. viii. 7), etc. It cannot be held that difference is 
proved by the aforesaid inference ; because, pleasure, pain, etc. , being 
properties of the internal organ, are unproved by themselves (i. e., have 
no independent existence). Thus says the Brihad^ranyaka Upanisnd, I. 
y. 3., nrw* “Desire, inten- 

tion. Doubt, Faith, Unfaith, Patience, Impatience, Modesty, Intelli¬ 
gence, Awe,—all this is verily Mind-^' Here the word Desire denotes 
pleasure, and the word Intelligence denotes knowledge in the from of a 
faculty. Moreover, pain, also, appearing, as it does, in co-existence 
with pleasure, cannot be an attribute of the Soul. 

This he apprehends : 

The meaning is that, ♦. e., becasue the difference of the 

JivAtm^ (embodied Soul) from tfivara is not proved, i. by the 

certainty or ascertainment, of pleasure, pain, and 

knowledge ; in other words, they, being proved in the mind by the 
above iSruti or Vedic text, are thereby disproved in the Soul. 

Its diversity explained. 

Upatkdra.—^Ks itatoi the solution or oonolusion : 

II ^ M I II 

wrwnr: VyavaathMah, from status. N^nS,, many. 

20. Plurality of Souls is proved by status.—155. 

Souls are many. Why ? Because of status. Status means several 
conditions, as one is rich, another miserable, one is happy, another un- 
happy, one is of high, another of low, birth, one is learned, another 
ignorant. These oircumstanoes being impossible without a diversity of 
Souls, prove a diversity of Souls. It cannot be maintained that as the 
states of one and the same Soul is diversified by the difference of birth 
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or by the difEerence of childhood, youth and old age, so also it will be 
in the case of the diflEerence of the bodies of Ohaitra, Maitva, and 
others, for it is possible to impose contradictory attributes (on one and 
the same subject) by means of change of Time (i. 0 ., at difEerent 
times).—20. 

Vivriti- —He removes the apprehension. wpTT means non-identity of 
the Souls, in other words, that the JivatmS. is not identical withfAvara. 
Whence ? because of the ce. tainty of the existence of pleasure, 

pain, and knowledge, in the Soul. For pleasure, etc., are not proper¬ 
ties of the mind, because the mind not having largeness or large size, 
pleasure etc., would be imperceptible ; and minuteness or atom-ness or 
subtleness must be affirmed of the mind as determining the non-simul¬ 
taneity of acts of knowing. The Sruti,Desire, Resolution, etc.,'^ 
however, like^^Life is clarified butter,^' etc., demonstrates that the mind 
is the cause of desire, etc., but not that it is their receptacle, nor that 
it is identical with them. 

Its diversity explained — ccntinued, 

Upaskdra.’-^HQ gives another proof : 

H ^ I ^ i U 

^^stra-sclmarthyat, from the authority (or force or signi¬ 
ficance) of the Sdstras. Cha, and. 

21. (Plurality oT Souls follows) also from the authority or 
significance of the Sdstras. —156. 

‘ ^^stram' means Veda or revelation. Because difference of Soul is 
proved by it also. For it is heard. ‘‘ Two Brahmans (i. e., Souls) have 
to be known," etc.; and also ‘‘Two birds, friends and kindred,embrace 
the same tree, etc." (Mundaka Upanisad III, i. I.)—21. 

Here ends the second chapter of the third book in the Commentary 
of 6ri Sankara on the Aphorisms of Kan&da. 

Vivfiti. —It cannot be asked. “What then will be the fate of these* 
texts , viz., “ Thou art that, 0 Svetaketu ! ** “One who knows Brahman, 
verily becomes Brahman," etc. ? For the text, “ Thou art That,conveys 
the sense of identity in this sense that what is devoted to, or, iDelongs to 
That, is not difEerent from That. The text, “One who knows Brahman^ 
verily becomes Brahman, “ does n ot convey the sense of identity, but thatr 
of similary of the Jiva (i. e., the embodied Soul), to tiivara (i.e.,the Great 
Soul), in point of freedom from suffering etc. ; for, otherwise, the text. 
‘The stainless one attains to supreme similaritycan have no meaning. 
In popular language also there is the topical use of identity in the 
sense of resemblance, as when there is an abundance of wealth, it is said, 
“this priest has become a king," and so on. Nor should it be ma¬ 
intained that identity is produced in the state of salvation, on the 
cessation of ignorance or false knowledge, since difference, being 
eternal, is incapable of destruction, and even if we admit the destruc¬ 
tion of difference, then since there is necessity for the existence of two 
individuals. So much in brief. 
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Bhaays:—Interpreln III. ii. 19, 20, ftnd 21 in th 0 monistic ■•ns* 
namely, that there exists only one Self, variously differentiated on the 
phenomenal plane, as witnessed by such texts as ** One only, with* 
out a second,” ** One shining Being is immanent in all created things,’* 
All Solves become one,” **A11 Selves emanate from this. Same Self,” 
Two birds,” etc. 
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BOOK FOURTH—CHAPTER FIRST. 

The eternal defined. 

Having finished the enumeration, definition, and examination of the nine 
Substanees, Earth, etc., and desiring to refute the doctrine, hold by the SAmkhya philoao* 
phers, that prakriti or Matter is the prime cause, and to establish that ultimata atoms are 
the prime oause and enter into the oomposition of earth, eto., the author first of all gives the 
ilefinition of the Genus, eternality. 

u « I n t« 

Sat, existent.^r^fTT^iipr^ Ak4ranavat not having a cause, uncaused^ 
causa Nityam, eternal. 

1. The eternal is that which is existent and uncaused.—157. 

'Ak4ranavat,* means not having a precedent cause, on the maxim of 
the purity of words (which excludes other interpretations of the term). 
Hereby the water-pot, and the like are excluded. Still the definition 
may be too wide by including previous non-existence ; so he sayS| 

* existent^ t. e.y having connection with existence. In the case of the 
Predicables, Combination and Species, connection with existence is 
nothing but combination or inherence in one and the same object with 
existence. In the case of any other Genus and of existence conneo* 
tion with existence consists only in being the object of the cognition 
that it exists. This cognition is not in respect of a thing as such. 

Let.it be so; it cannot be objected, in other oases also. What is 
the use of existence ? For, existence has already been proved as the 
cause of assimilative understanding.—1. 

Vivriti .—Seme hold that the existent is produced from the non* 
existent. What they have in view is this. Seeds, etc., are not productive- 
of effects such as shoots, etc. Were this the case, then seeds, etc., lying 
in a granary, would also produce shoots, etc. But since shoots appear 
only after the destruction of seeds sown on a field, by the disjunction of 
their parts, it follows that it is the destruction of seeds, etc., which is 
the cause of shoots, etc.. So we have the eUtram of Gautama, stating 
the argument of an opponent, Production of exietence (is) from 
non-existence, as there is no appearance without destroying/' (Nyftya- 
Sfitram, IV. i. 14). 

Only to refute this view, he strengthens the theory of progressive 
origination by the series of ultimate atoms, etc. 

‘ Sat/ means something in the form of existence ; * ak&ranavat' 
means a non-product; ‘ nityam ’ means an entity which opposes an¬ 
nihilation. The meaning is : the primary cause of compound bodies is 
not non-existent, that is to say, because, if causality of destruction were 
admitted, then it would entail the production of shoots even from pow¬ 
dered seeds. 

Mark of existence of ultimate atoms. 

&paMra.>-^AtUx desoribing the Genus, eternal, he now says with referenoi to ultimata 
atoms : 
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II 8 t n ^ II 

Tasya, its. Of the ultimate atom. KAryyam, effect, 

liiiigam, mark. 

2. The effect is the mark (of the existence) of the ultimate 
atom.—2. 

‘ Tasya,^ i. e. of the ultimate atom ; k&ryyam,' e. the water-pot 
and the like ; ^ Ijngam./ Accordingly the aUtram of Gautama. Prom 
the evolved is the production of the evolved, on the evidence of (ex¬ 
perience by) perception/^ (Nyilya-aiitram IV. i. II). Now the inter¬ 
relation of parts and wholes is perceived. If it were unlimited, there 
would be no difference in size of measurement between mount Meru and 
a grain of mustard seed ; for, they wauld be without distinction, both 
being orginated by infinite parts. Nor can it be said that difference 
will be caused by the differences of the size of each part, and of the 
aggregation of parts; for, without a difference of number, these also would 
be impossible. If it be said that pralaya or destruction of the creation 
may be the limit (of the series of parts and wholes) ; fwe reply that} the 
final something ex-hypotheai) having no parts, pralaya itself would be 
impossible, for it is only disjunction and destruction of parts which can 
destroy substances. Nor is disjunction the limit, for it is impossible for 
it to have only one substratum. Therefore, a substance without parts, 
must be the limit, and this the ultimate atom. A mote is not the limit; 
for, being a visible substance, it possesses magnitude, and is composed, 
of more substance than one ; magnitude, as the cause of visual percep¬ 
tion, presupposes, or is dependent upon, multiplicity of substance ; 
else there would be no magnitude even, what then would be the cause ? 
Nor are the constituent parts of the mote atoms, for we must infer 
that they also, as originatfve of a substance possessing magnitude, 
are compossed of parts, like thread, and like potsherd. Therefore, 
whatever substance is an effect, is composed of parts, and whatever 
substance is composed of parts, is an effect. So that from whichever 
part the nature of being an effect goes away, from it goes away also 
the nature of being made uj) of parts. This is the proof of the existence 
of indivisible ultimate atoms. So it has been said by Professor 
Prafiastadeva, Earth is twofold, eternal and non-eternal.—2. 

Law of Causation. 

Upaskttra —Now he states an argumant or proof, to prove that there are colour, etc., in 
the ultimate atom : 

' II 8 I n ^ II 

KArana-bh&v&t, from existence in the cause, 
Kftryyabhftv&.i, existence in the effect 

3. The existence (of colour, etc.) in the effect, (follows) front 
(their) existence in the cause.—-159. 

The existence of colonr, etc., in the effect, is due to their existence 
in the cause. For the attributes of the effect result from the attribntea 
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of the cause, the same being observed in the case of the water-pot, 
canvas, etc. This is the meaning—3. 

VivViti. —He points out an objection to the primary causality of 
nonexistence. 

^Bhitvah,' i. e., the existence, of the < effect,' i. e., compound bodies, 
follows from the existence of the ^ cause,' {. e., the primary cause (viz»^ 
ultimate atoms). Otherwise, like the quality of being clayey, of that 
which is made of clay, it would follow that effects, i. e,. compound bodies 
would be non-existent, because they are constituted by what is non¬ 
existent. 

The eternal exists. 

Upaskdra .—With a view to silenoa the advooato of the dootrino of the itrandonoy of all 
things, he now says ; 

31^ ^ Haitian 

Anityah, non-eternal. Iti, such, i. 6., such intuition and 
expression Vifiesatah, of the particular, i.e., the eternal. 

Partisedha-blu\vah, the form of negation. 

4. “Not-eternal”—such (intuition and expression) can be 
accounted for only as the negation of the eternal.—160. 

In ‘ viSe^atah ' the affix ^ tasi' is used in the genitive sense. There 
would be negation of WiseSa'i. e., the eternal, if there were not such 
intuition, and application of the word as ^ non-eternal,' because the 
prefix nan (non) has the force of negating the meaning of the word 
next to it. Therefore how can there be the intuition and expression, 
^ non-eternal,' in the absence (of that) of the eternal ? Hence it is 
proved that the eternal exists. Or, (the meaning of the SHtram may 
be), the negation of the eternal must be made by you in this way that 
(it is) not eternal," i. e., that the ultimate atom is not eternal. But 
negation in this way is not successful, since it is frustrated by proof 
and disproof. (In this interpretation), the siXtram should be rendered 
thus : The word «r (not) will be a negative term by itself, as the rule, 

m, and . 5TT are negative terms." Thus non-eternal " will mean 
not eternal. ^Prati6edha-bh4vah, means the nature or form of negative. 
Hence not eternal"—this is the form of the negation of viseSa,' ; i.e., 
the eternal, and it,is not possible. This closes the argument.—4. 

Vivfiti. —He refutes the view that all is non-eternal, that there is 
nothing which is eternal. 

<91 (in the aphorism) is an indecli.table, having the same meaning as 

(non). Thus, ‘ not eternal'—such negation is ‘ vifiesota^,' i. e , with 
reference to particular things. So that, there may be the negation that 
compound bodies are not eternal, but such whole-sale negation as every¬ 
thing is not eternal, is not possible, because the eternal, which is the 
counter-opposite, is frustrated by proof and disproof. This is the whol» 
meaning. 
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The theory that atoms are not eternalj is erroneous. 

Upaslcdra ,—It may be objected as follows : The ultimate atom is not eternal, since it is- 
corporal of ponderable, like a watei-pot. Similarly, the possession of colour, the possession of 
taste, etc., may be, one by one, adduced as so many reasons. So also by simultaneous oonjuno 
tion with six (other ultimate atoms), an ultimate atom has six parts ; so that from its posses* 
sion of parts, and from its being the substratum of the conjunction appearing in objects which 
it cannot pervade, (we may infer that the ultimate atom is not eternal). Moreover, if there 
be Ether within an ultimate atom, then being porous, it must nave parts ; if there be no Ether 
inside it, then it would follow that Ether does not penetrate every where. Further, (the 
ultimate atom is not eternal), because it casts shadow, and possesses circulation. Again, the 
non-eternality of the ultimate atom follows also from the inference which establishes transi* 
enoy, e g,, the inference, that all that exists is momentary. If then there be such a series of 
inferences, how can it be maintained that the ultimate atom is eternal ? 

To meet these objections, he says : 

II 8 1 n ^ II 

AvidyA, ignorance^ error. 

5. (It is) an error (to suppose that the ultimate atom is not 
eternal).—161. 

Every inference, which has for its subject the non-eternality of the 
ultimate atom, is ignorance, is of the form of error, since it springs 
from a fallacy. This fallacy is occasionally obstruction or opposition to 
the proof which comprehends the subject ; always absence of the 
characteristic of being pervaded (or being the mark), due to want of 
evidence preventive of its existence in the vipaksa (i. e., in which the 
non-existence of that which has to be proved, is sertain) ; sometimes 
unproof by itself ; and others which should be learnt from the kindred 
system (i.e., the NyAya-Sutram of Gautama;.—5. 

Bhdsya.—'Reads IV. i. 3.4, and 5 as two aphorisms only, viz., kdrana^ 
hhdvdt kdryahhdvOj nilya iti\ and ViSesatah pratisedhahhdvo ^vidyd% and 
interprets them to mean, respectively, “The nature of the effect,, 
(though) following from the nature of the cause (which is eternal) is 
non-eternal" and “ It is an error to suppose that because things (e.gr.^ 
atoms) exist as effects (e.^., compound bodies), therefore they cannot 
exist in the causal (or atomic) state^',—in order to explain the applica* 
tion of the word “non-eternar^ in, I. i. 8 where the reference is to things 
which are products. 

Requisites of perception, 

Upaskdra,-^lt may he objected, “ Well, if the ultimate atom exists, why is it not per¬ 
ceived by the senses ? It is you who have proved that the possession of colour, the possession 
of touch, etc., are exciting causes of sensibility.” Hence he says : 

ri ^ I t I ^ II 

Mahati, in respect of an object poBsessiug magnitude. 
Aneka-dravya-vattv&t, by means of its possession of wbat is composed of 
more than one substance. Rupftt, by means of oolonr. ^ Oha, and. 
VWaw: Upalabdhit, perception. 

6. External perception (takes place), in respect of an object 
|;)ossessing magnitude, by means of its possession of that which 
tft composed of more substances than one, and by means of its 
colour.—162.n 
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‘ Mahati ' means in respect of a suLstance possessing magnitude, 
the affix, denoting possession, among affixes denoting quality, 

being elided after the word, mahat^ denoting measure. ^ Anekad^avyat- 
v^t^ mtans from the nature or state of containing that of which more 
substances than one are the substrata. This being so, Air also would 
be perceptible. Hence he says, And by mean? of Colour,'^ i. e., as 
will be later on said, developed and uneclipsed or unobscured colour. 

Upalabdhih is complemented by the words, ‘'by the external sense.'' 
Therefore it goes without saying that there is no external perception of 
the ultimate atom, since it does not possess magnitude. “ The possession 
of that which is composed of more than one substance means either 
the being constituted by a compound of more than one substance, or 
the being the substratum of the magnitude which is due to a multiplici¬ 
ty of component parts. 

It cannot be said that the possession of that which is a compound 
of more than one substance, is rendered futile (as a condition precedent 
of perception), by the very possession of magnitude j since the reverse 
is also possible. Nor can it be said, “Futility of the p^roducer is caus¬ 
ed by the producible, but not that of the producible by the producer 
for the agreement and the difference of the producible and the producer 
being simultaneously apprehended, there is no futility, since otherwise 
it would follow that the futility of the staff, etc., will be caused by the 
whirling of it, etc. Nor can it be said that there is a development of, or 
rise in, perceptibility at a distance due to development of, or rise in, 
magnitude; for a development of, or rise in, the possession of a 
compound of more substances than one being also possible, there can be 
no discrimination. Moreover, while a spider's web measuring four 
cubits, etc., is not perceptible from a distance, the perceptibility of the 
spider ilself is certainly due to a develoj nient of the possession of a 
compound of more substances than one, since a preponderance of 
magnitude exists in the web. So also it should be observed that while 
a piece of cloth, constituted by five yarns, is not perceptible at a dis- 
j^tanco, is in spite of a preponderance of magnitude in it, a club of a very 
small magnitude is perceptible there.—6. 

Cause of non-perception 

Viiat^hira,— Such being the case, there should, it might be urged, also be perception of 
the light of a bhooting star at midday, of the light of the eye, or of Air, as well aa ol magnitude 
\\hich con bines with colour by means of its combination with Touch. Henoo he says: 

II S I n ^ II 

Sati, there being. Api, even, in spite of. Dravyatve, 

substance-nesB, * 155 ^ Mahatve, magnitude. IR Rdpa, colour. S aais- 

k&ra, impression, evolution, reformation. Abh&v&t, on account 

of the absence or non-existence of. VAyofe, of Air. Anupal- 

abdhi]}, non-perception. 
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7. The non-perception of Air, in spite of there being subs- 
tance-ness and magnitude, is due to the non-existence of the evolu¬ 
tion of colour.—163. 

By the term evolutioa of colour are intended combination or 
inhesion of colour, the development of colour to the degree of appre- 
ciability, and the non-obscuration of colour. Though, therefore, i 4 
the case of Air, the selfsame combination of touch is also the combina¬ 
tion of colour, yet it is not qualified or determined by colour, for 
there is in it ab3 3lute non-existence of colour. In the light of the eye^ 
there is no evolution, that is, appreciability, of colour. In thelight of the 
shooting star at midday, there is no evolution, that is, non-obscurAtion, 
of colour. Of these, therefore, there is no perceptibility. In like man¬ 
ner, evolution of colour is to be analogously applied to the heat of the 
summer, the fire in a frying pan, gold, etc. 

The writer of the Vtitti has, however, said that is a com¬ 
pound of the words and formed by the elision of one of 

the twc and that, therefore, the non-perception of Air is in conse¬ 

quence of the non-existence of colour in it, while the non-perception 
of the ocular light, etc., is due to the non-existence of the evolution 
of colour—7- 

Eequisites of perception of colour. 

In this way having, iram3diat3ly after t ’\0 seobion on the eternality of the 
ultimate atoms, finished the sopbioQ on t'le poroepbibility of external objects, as a subsi¬ 
diary topic, by their being the inferential marks of the ultimate atoms, and intending to 
sot forth, by introducing an example, the section on the perceptibility of Attributes, ho 
says : 

II 8 m t; II 

Aneka, more than one. Dravya, substance SamavU- 

yfi,t, from combination in. ^ Riipa, colour. Vifiesat, from some 

special characteristic of. ^ Rapa, colour. Upalavdhil;, 

perception. 

8. Perception of colour (arises) from its combination with 
a compound of substances more than two, and from (its possession 
of) some special characteristic of colour.—164. 

‘ Rfipaviiesa ' means the species or peculiarity inherent in colour, 
and that consists of the characteristics of being developed to the degree 
of appreciability, of being unobscured, and of being colour. From 
this, perception of colour takes place. Lest it might be said that, such 
being the case, the colour of the ultimate atom as well as of dyad 
would be perceived, so it has been added—‘ anekadravya-saml^&y^t.' 
The word ‘ aneka ^ denotes multitude ; hence * anekadravya ^ iheans 
that to which many substances belong as its substratum, e. g., a 
molecule of the atoms, and the like. To term ‘anekadravya-samavfi.y4t* 
therefore, means from combination with such a compound substance. 
The water-pot, etc., although they are originated by two parts, (L e., 
potsherds, etc.), really contain a multitude of substances as their subs¬ 
tratum, in the serial arrangement of the parts of these parts, and so 
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on. As tS/Sto^ touch, etc., luck in the characteristic of colourness, so 
there is no ocular perception of them. In the case of ocular fire or 
light, non-visibility is due to the absence of the degree of appreciabi- 
lity. Development or appreciability is only a particular universal 
entity or ‘ class ' belonging to the particular attributes of colour, etc., 
and is pervaded by, or included in, coloiirness, etc. 

Objection .-—This being so, no relation of higher and lower (classi¬ 
fication) will be at' all established even by whiteness, fragrantness, 
sourness, etc. If, however, you suppose a manifoldness of develop¬ 
ment or appreciability, pervaded by, or included in, them respectively, 
then there will be a redundancy of supposition, and the term develop¬ 
ment or appreciability, also will have various meanings. 

Anewer :—It is not so ; for, development or appreciability denotes 
the upddU OT condition, namely, the characteristic of the attribute 
capable of being apprehended by each individual external sense, 
while non-development or non-appreciability denotes only the absence 
of the upddJii or condition. Some say that appreciability is simply 
the non-existence of non-appreciability. This should be considered, 
since non-appreciability also cannot be similarly established. It may be 
said that non-appreciability is a particular attribute beyond the 
cognizance of the senses. If it be so, then it would follow that appre¬ 
ciability is a particular attribute within the reach of the senses. If it 
be asked, “ What is the determinant of sensuousness ?,” we reply that 
both of us, (i. e., the disputants; are equally at a disadvantage here. 
They also say that appreciability is the one and only one ‘ class 
present in all particular attributes, and that the non-establishment of 
the relation of higher and lower is no fault in the case of the class 
inhering in attributes—8. 

Perceftion of Taste, Smell, and Touch. 

Upaskdra ,—Of the attributes other than Touch, oo-exsistsnoe in the samo substratum 
with colour is itself the necfssary condition of their being perceptible by the external senses. 
For this reason, after having stated the. conditions of perception of colour, he now extends 
them to other cases, and says ; 

il ^ n I a. ll 

Teiia, by this,, Rasa-gandha-sparSeju, in respect of 

taste, smell, and touch. |rpf JMnam, knowledge. Vyflkhyfltam, 

explained. 

9. Hereby is explained (perceptual) knowledge in the case 
of Taste, Smell, and Touch.—165. ; 

‘ Tena ’ means by the preceptual knowledge of colour. As precep- 
tion of colour arises from some special characteristic of colour,wz., colour¬ 
ness, non-obscuration, and appreciability, so perception of tastearisea 
from some particularity of taste, characterised as tasteness, non-obscura¬ 
tion, and appreciability. This should be applied to other oases. Com¬ 
bination with a compound of more than two substances, should bo also 
extended. From inappreciability to the organs of the ear, the tongue. 
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and the skin, result non-apprehension of smell, taste, and touch. Being 
undeveloped or inappreciable, smell and taste are not perceived in a 
stone, etc. ; for they are perceived in their ashes. Some maintain that 
they are perceived indeed in the stone, etc., but not distinctly. The 
non-apprehension of the colour of a watery substance, the parts of which 
have been disjoined from one another, is due to non-developrae it of the 
colour. So also is the non-apprension of taste. In hot water, there is 
non-approhension of the colour of the fire, in consequence of its non¬ 
development, and of touch, in consequence of its obscuration. In com¬ 
minuted camphor, the champaka flower, etc., non-apprehe.ision of colour, 
taste, and touch is due to their non-dove^ ►pment or inappreciability. 
In gold, and the like, colour is indeed dov^eloped, but whiteness and 
luminousness are obscured. Some hold that colour also is obscured, 
whereas the apprehension of gold takes place with the help of other 
colour. Obscuration, again, is non-apprehension caused by the appre¬ 
hension of a more powerful like object, and not merely relation or 
connection with a powerful like object. For, since connection with a 
powerful like object has to be ascertained by non-apprehension it is 
the non-apprehension which is of primary importance. Whereas the 
powerful like object is not of primary importance, as the necessary 
condition of non-apprehension ; because neither non-apprehension, nor 
antecedent non-existence of apprehension, nor its absolute non-exis¬ 
tence is subject to its operation, while the annihilation of apprehension 
does not exist there. If it be objected, Then your proposition also, 
that obscuration is non-apprehension caused by the apprehension of a 
more powerful like object, is not proved,'' we reply, Let it be so- Still 
apprehension and non-apprehension alone are the necessary conditions 
of the strength or weakness of a like obiect, or of the existence of such 
a relation ; and the same is the meaning of the word, obscuration."—9. 

Qravity^ not perceptible* 

{/pasAiro.—It may be asked, “ Sinoe Gravity also is oombined with a oompound of raora 
than two substanoes (t. e,* atoms), and appears in the same substratu'n with colour and magni¬ 
tude, why then it is not peroeptible ; ” Henoe he says ; 

H 8 I n to u 

Tasya, of this, t. e., the genus of colourness, etc., and develop¬ 
ment or appreoiability. Abhdvflt, because of the non-existence 

Avyabhichftrah, non-deviation. No breach of uniformity or 

the rule. 

10. Because of the non-existence of this, there is no viola¬ 
tion (of the above law of perceptibility in the case of Gravity.) — 
166. 

Gravity is not peroeptible, because of the non-existence, in Gravity, 
of this, viz.y the genus of colourness, etc., and development or apprecia- 
bility. It might be said that granted that, colourness, etc., do not exist 
there, yet there may be perception of Gravity. To prevent this, he adds 
* avyabhich^rah.' There is ^ non-deviation ^ i. e., unbroken uniformity 
of the five ‘ classes ' or universals, o. g., oolourness, etc., towards 
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apprehensibility by each individual sense. Whenever there exists one 
or another of the pentad of colourness, etc., there also exists apprehensi¬ 
bility by the respective external senses, as shown by the method of 
difference (that where the former are not, there the latter does not 
-exist). This is the meaning. 

Gravity, by reason of its being left obscure in the sfttram, as the 
topic of discussion, by Prasastadeva classed am)ng things supersen- 
euous, is by Vallavach4rya said to be perceived by touch.—10. 

Where Numbers^ etc.^ are objects of visual 2 )erception. 

Having thus St vbed objeobs pDfooptible by the senses individually, he no\r 
enumerates objeots perceptible by two senses jointly : 

^ II 8 I ? I « II 

Samkhyah, numbers. Parim^n^ni, magnitudes, exten¬ 
sions. Prithaktvam, separateness. Samyoga-vibh^gau, 

conjunction and disjunction. Paratva-aparatve, priority and 

posteriority. Karmma, action. ^ Oha, and. RApi-dra- 

vya-samav^y4t, through combination with substances possessing colour. 

Chdksusini, visible, objects of visual perception. 

11. Numbers, Magnitudes, Separateness, Conjunction and 
Disjunction, Priority and Posteriority, and Action become objects 
of visual perception, through their combination with Substances 
possessing colour.—167. 

The words have not been formed into a compound in order to indi¬ 
cate their mutual independence in respect of their visual or tactual 
perceptibility. Although there is dependence upon e., largeness, 

yet it is not as upon a mode of extension or magnitude. The word ‘ oha^ 
has the force of involving the addition of Viscidity, fluidity and Impetus. 
The word iniplies tactual perceptibility ; or the word ^ oha ^ 

should be applied after the word also. The plural number in 

Numbers, comprehends all numbers, from unity upwards. If it be held 
that unity is only a Genus, and not an Attribute, then if it appear in 
substances only, its denotation will be neither more nor leas than that 
of subatanceness ; if, on the other hand, it be present in attributes and 
actions also, then its denotation will be neither more nor lesr than that 
of existence. How, then,"' if it be asked, ‘‘ can there be perception of 
unity, etc., in attribute, etc. it may be answered that it is by means 
of attributed unity ; or that by reason of the proximity known as 
combination or co-inherence in one and the same object, the percep¬ 
tion of unity is quite justified. This unity is eternal in eternal subs¬ 
tances, and in non-eternal substances it has causal unity for its 
non-combinative cause. On the other hand, duality, etc., are the 
product of relative understanding. Relative understanding is the 
mental basis or support of various unities, when two homogeneous or 
ixeterogeneous substances are in contact with the eye.—11. 
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Here they are not. 

Upaakdra .—^Having in view all the above things up to action, he says : 

« 81 ? I II 

Ariipi^u, in substances not possessing colour.Achaksu- 
§4ni, not objects of visual perception. 

12. In substances not possessing colour, they are][not objects 
of visual perception.~-168. 

Numbers, etc., up to action, are not objects of visual perception,, 
when they are present in substances which are devoid of colour. It 
should be observed that they are not objects of tactual perception 
also. It has not been said that they are imperceptible ; for, if it were 
so, then the unity of the Soul also would not be an object of percep¬ 
tion.—12. 

Attrihute-ness and ejcistence perce'ptihle to all the senses. 

Colour, etc., are uni-sonBUOus or perceptible by the scnscB iTidividually. 
Numbers, eto., are bi-Bonsuoua or perceptible by two senses jointly. Pleasure, etc., are 
mental or perceptible by the inner sense. So that it results that the two Genera, Attribute- 
ness and existonoe, are omni-sensuous. So he says : 

^ ?H5i ii 8 m ii 

Elena, by this. Gunatve, in regard to attributeness. 

Bh&ve, in regard to existence. ^ Cha, and. Sarvvendriyam, 

omni-sensuous. Relating to all the senses. jMnam, knowledge. 

VyflkhyS,tam, explained. 

13. By this it is explained that knowledge in regard to attri¬ 
buteness and existence, is omni-sensuous or of all the senses.—169. 

Capability to apprehend the individuals, is itself the capability to 
apprehend the class. And if the individuals are respectively appre¬ 
hended by all the senses, then it results that also the classes, viz.^ 
Attribute-ness and Existence, are apprehensible by all the senses. 
This is the meaning.—13. 

Here ends the first chapter of the fourth book in the Commentary 
f of Sankara upon the Yai^esika Aphorisms. 
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BOOK FOURTH—CHAPTER SECOND. 

Three-fold division of Earth, and other products. 

Upaskdra ,—In the fourth book, of whioH the subject-matter is the eicamiuation of 
tangible substances, intendin ' to examine only baugible Hubstanoos by their olfaots, im ii> 
(liately after the examination of tne ultimate atom^ whioh are the root causes, he says : 

u 8 I ^ 11 u 

flf^Tat, that, gsr: Pu iah, again. Piithivi-Adi-ktlryya- 

dravyam, earth, and other prednst-substa ice. ri1^4 Trividhatn, three 
fold. i^r^ftf? 5 qft'^?linw*?,^^>‘ira-indriya-vi 8 aya- 8 aiiijRakam, named as body, 
sense, and object. 

1. The aforesaid product-substance, Earth, etc., is, again, 
three-fold, under the names of body, sense, and object.—170. 

Here corporeity or the characteristic of the body is a kind of upddhi 
or adjunct, namely, the characteristic of being constituted by final parts 
(i.e., atoms), possessing activity, of which the non-combinatiye cause is the 
conjunction of the soul exercising volition. But corporeity is not a class 
or universal e.ititiy, since in that case Earthness, etc., will establish 
no relation of higher and lower divisions. The characteristic of being 
a sense, is the being the seat of the conjunction of the mind, which is 
the cause of knowledge which produces no reminiscence, or the being a 
seat of the conjunction of the mind, which is the cause of knowledge, 
while at the same time it is not a substratum of appreciable particular 
attributes other than sound. On the other hand, the light of the eye of 
animals that prowl at night, is really another kind of light. In regard 
to its being treated as forming the visual sense, the words “ not being 
a substratum of appreciable particular attributes other than sound and 
colour ” should be added. The characteristic of being a sense, how¬ 
ever is not a ‘ class,’ for then the characteristic of Barth, etc., will not 
establish the relation of higher and lower divisions without entailing 
cross-division). And objectivity, or the characteristic of being an 
object, although it is the being the means of phenomenal experience, 
that is to say, the being the object of ordinary perception, common to 
substance, attribute, action, genua, and non existence—yet should be, 
in accordance with the aphorism, observed to be the characteristic of 
being a product-substance which is the object of ordinary perception, 
for the aphorism is this only that Earth and other product-substances 
are three-fold. Objectivity also, therefore, is not a class or universal 

entity.—1. , j, /. T , 

Body is not a compound of jive elements. 

{TpdsfaJra.—Now, in order to refute the assertion that the body is oomposed of three 
Clemente or four elements, he says : 

ftwl H 8 I ^ I II 
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Pratyaksa*apratyaksan&m, of perceptible and non-per- 
ceptible objects. Samyogasya, of conjunction. Apraty- 

k^aty^t; on account of inaperceptibility. Panchatmakam, Penta- 

Bubstantial. Constituted by five elements, sr Na, not. Vidyate, exists. 

2. (Nothing exists, which is constituted by five elements, 
or) the body is not constituted by five elements, for the conjunc¬ 
tion of things, perceptible and imperceptible, is imperceptible.— 

171. 

Were the body, by reason of its odour, moisture, digestive heat, 
breath, and porosity, composed of five elements, then it would be imper¬ 
ceptible. In the same manner as the conjunction of perceptible and 
imperceptible objects, e. (/., air and trees, is imperceptible, the body 
also would be imperceptible. Thus the aphorism employs an example. 
The word ^ body ^ is the complement of penta-substantiai does not 
exist.^' Moisture, digestive heat, etc., however, belong to the efficient 
causes or conditions of the body, namely, water and fire. The theory 
that the body is composed of four elements should be also similarly 
understood. Let it then, it may be urged, contain three elements, as 
there is perception of three elements. This cannot be, for an origina¬ 
tion not of heterogeneous elements is denied. One attribute in a whole 
made up of parts is not originative of similar other attributes. If, 
therefore, the production were from Earth and Water, then that which 
they originate would be void of smell and taste. In like manner, if it 
originated in Earth and Fire, it would not possess smell, colour, and 
taste ; if in Earth and Air, it v^ould be destitute of smell, taste, colour, 
and touch. Other cases should be similarly understood.—2. 

Nor a compound of three elements, 

Upaskdra,^'B,o oootinucs tho same topic : 

^ ?««««.■ II a I R ( ^ 11 

Guna-antara-apr4durbh&v4t, by reason of the non- 
appearance of another attribute. ^ Cha, and. W Na, not. Tri- 

Atmakam, tri-substantial. Composed of three elements. 

3. And by reason of the non-appearance of another attribute, 
it is not composed of three elements.—172. 

A body originated by Earth, Water, and Fire only, which are* 
objects of perception, might be perceived, if there were manifested in 
it another attribute having for its antecedent a like attribute in the 
cause. But this can never be the case, as it has been already stated 
that a single smell, etc., is not originative. Therefore the body is not 
composed of even three elements, i, e., is not originated by the three 
olements possessing colour.—3. 

Bhdsya—reads IV. ii. 3 as two aphorisms, viz-j ^^Qundntardprddur-^ 
bhdvdchchaj' and Na trydtmakam,^^ 
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Conjunction of various atoms, not denied. 

Upaskdra ,—How then is there perception of dicestivo heat, etc., in one single body? 
He gfves the answer : 



II ^ I R I II 


Anusamyogah, conjunction of atoms. 5 Tu, but. 
Apratisiddhab, not denied. 

4. But a conjunction of atoms is not denied.—-173. 


A mutual eon junction ot the five elements as (the basis or) condi¬ 
tional causes of oue another, is not denied. But it is not desired that the 
conjunction of two heterogeneous atoms can be the non-combinative 
cause of a substance. Thus, as its conditional or efficient causes, 
digestive heat, etc., are perceived in the body. If it be asked, then, 
of what nature the human body is, the answer is given by the aphorism 
of Gautama :—(The body is) terrene, the distinctive attribute of 
Ether being perceived (in it).'^ Ny 4 ya-Sutram III. i. 28(?' ). Smell 
which is the distinctive attribute of Earth, is tibserved in the human 
body as not departing from it till its dissolution, whereas digestive 
heat, etc., are not observed in the decayed body. These attributes, 
therefore, are accidental, while Smell is essential. Hence itsterreneness 
is established.—4. 


Body is two-fold: sexually produced, and asexually produced. 


CTpa^Hra.—He divides the body : 





II 8 I I ^ II 


Tatra, therein, amongst terrene, aqueous, and other bodies, 
iSariram, body, terrene body, Dvividliam, two fold, Yonijam, 

sex-begotten, sexually generated. Ay on i jam, not sexually gene¬ 

rated. ^ Gha, and. 

5. Of these, the body is two-foldsex-born and not sex-born. 
—174. 


Of these, i. e., among terrene, aqueous, and other bodies, the 
terrene body is two-fold. What are the two kinds ? In answer, he 
says, ^ sexborn and not-sex-born.^ Aqueous, igneous, and aerial bodies, 
well-known in the spheres of Varuua, Aditya, and V4yu, are entirely 
a-sexual. A-sexuality means independence of the commixing of semen 
and blood. The bodies of gods and sages are also a-sexual, according 
to the text of revelation, Mann and others, the mind-born or desire- 
born of Brahm^.^^ If it be asked how there can be an effect without 
a cause, we reply that the female organ of generation is not a cause 
essential to or determining corporeity, as it does not apply to the 
bodies of worms, mosquitoes, etc., produced by warmth. The posses¬ 
sion of a particular constitution also is not proved, since our bodies 
are different in appearance in comparision with the bodies of gods 
and sages. 
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The sexaul body, agaia, is two-fold, womb-born and egg-born. 
Womb-born are bodies of men and animals, wild and domestic, the 
womb being the name given to the receptacle of the embryo. The 
bodies of birds and reptiles are egg-born. Snakes, worms, fishes, etc.^ 
also are really reptiles, since it is their nature to crawl about. 

Trees and the like also are no doubt so many kinds of bodies, being 
the seat of experience e., the field wherin particular souls reap the 
consequences of their acts in previous births). For without the charac¬ 
teristic of being the seat of experience, life, death, sleep, wakitig, use 
of medicine, propagation of the seed, approaching the agreeable, avoid¬ 
ing tha disagreeable, etc., would be impossible. And growth and the 
healing up of wounds and fractures, which prove experience, are mani¬ 
fest in them. There is also the sacred text : 

^ II 

The Sarala and Arjuna trees, which grow on the banks of the 
Narmada from contact with the waters of the Narmada, attain to the 
highest state hereafter,^' etc. And also, 

1^: I 

In the cemetery grows a tree haunted by herons and vultures, 
etc.,^^ etc. Yet germinant bodies do not evidently possess activity or 
movement and senses, and they are therefore not treated as bodies.—5. 

VivTiti .—That trees, etc., ar^ bodies (i. e., ground of the experience 
of the consequences of acts) is evidenced by the text of Manu, viz., ^‘A 
man acquires the condition of an immovable existence, by faults of 
action, born of the body.'' 

Asexual be dies, how produced. 

Upaskdrar-^lS.e states the oause from which asexual bodies are produced : 

li ^ I ^ I ^ i( 

A-uiyata-dik-deSa-purvakatvftt, because it(i. e., 
a-sexual body) has for its antecedent ultimate atoms which are not 
constant in direction aud place. 

6. Because a-sexual bodies are formed by ultimate atoms 
inconstant in direction and place.—175. 

nitimat atoms, inconstant in direction and place, possess activity 
or movement produced by a particular dharma or virtue. And they 
are the antecedents of a-sexual bodies.—6. 

Vivfiti .—In the words of Varuna, etc., there exist a-sexual, 
aqueous, igneous, aerial, and mental bodies, which are not dependent, 
for their production, upon semen, blood, etc. Whence come the ultimate 
atoms which orignate them ? In the case of sexual bodies, it is observ¬ 
ed that only the ultimate atoms of semen and blood are their origina¬ 
tors. To remove this apprehension, the present aphorism has been 
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formulated. Terrene, aqueous, igneous, and aerial ultimate atoms exist 
in all directions and in all places. Since there is nothing to confine them 
to direction and place, there can be no scarcity of ultimate atoms in the 
production of a-sexual bodies For it is not the case that ultimate 
atoms other than the ultimate atoms of semen and blood, are not ori¬ 
ginative of bodies, seeing lhat in that case there would be no produc¬ 
tion of gnats, mosquitoes, trees, shrubs, etc. 

A-sexual bodies, how proditced — continued. 

Upaakdra.^lt may be objected, how there ean be prcduotion of a subBtanoe (♦. e., a body), 
without oonjunotiofi which is the non-cembinative cause of substance, seeing that there oan^ 
be no conjunction without the action of the ultimate atoms. Heuco he says : 

H « 1I « 

Dharmma-viftesM, from a particular dharma or virtue. ^ 

Cha, and. 

7. And (the action of the ultimate atoms arises) from a 
particular dharma or virtue.—176. 

The sense is that, at the beginning of creation, action or motion 
arises in the ultimate atoms in consequence only of the conjunction of 
the soul carrying with it the invisible (adristam) consequences of its 
previous acts, and the ultimate atoms, having by that action come 
together, originate, in the order of binary atomic aggregate, etc., 
the a-sexual badies of gods and sages. 

The aphorism is illusrative. It should be also observed that, in 
consequence of particular adharma or vices, the tortured bodies of mos- 
quitoes and other small insects, generated by heat, are produced.—7. 

Proof of their existence. 

Upakdra .—He gives another proof that the bodies of gods and sages are a-sexual : 

H « I ^ I c II 

Samllkliy&-bMy4(., because name or definitions exist. 

9 Oha, also, 

8. Also because names or definitions exist.—177. 

means a significant name, or definition, such as is well- 
known in i§ruti, ItiMsa, Purina, etc. Thus, Durvftsas, and other sages 
were born from the mind (of Brahma) ; Angiras was produced from 
ahamkdra (the sense of ‘ I”) ; and so on. From this also it is known 
that there ar ® a-sexual bodies of gods and sages.—8. 

Vvifiti- _But whence do a-sexual bodies derive their names, in th» 

absence of parents, etc. ? For it is observed on earth that the names 
Chaitra, Maitra, etc., are affixed by parents, etc. Lest there be such an 
apprehension, so he says : 

‘ Bhftv&t,’ i. e., from the existence, of ‘ Samkkhyi,'». e., the name; 
‘ even in the abtence of the procreative parents, etc.’ is the complement. 
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For, all names are not a^HxeJ only by parents, etc., as it is not the case 
with the names, watOi'-pot, canvas, etc. Therefore, the import is that 
the names. Ma in, Marichi, etc., have been put upon a-sexual bodies, by 
the very same tavara by whom names have been affixed to the water-pot, 
canvas, and other uncoiiscious objects. 

A-sexual bodies, how produced. — continued. 

Vpaskdra ,—Ho gives another proof : 

II 8 I St I S. II 

Samjfiiiyah, of name. Aditv^t, because of the primitive¬ 

ness. 

9. (The existence of a-sexual bodies is proved) from the 
primitivencss of the name.—178. 

By means of the name, Brahmfl, etc., which came to be the begin¬ 
ning, i. e., primordial, at the beginning of creation, it is known that 
a-sexual body exists. For then there were net parents of Brahmi, by 
whom the name Brahmii, etc., should be given.— 9 . 

Vivriti. —But there being no proof of the existence of tsvara, how 
can it be affirmed that the names of the water-pot, the canvas, etc., have 
been given by Him ? So he says : 

Because tSvara, which is the complement of the aphorism, is the 
beginning (t\di), i. e., the cause or source, of names. Thus the proof of 
ISvara having been already stated, by the characteristic of His being 
the author of names, in the aphorism, But name and effect are the 
mark (of the existence) of beings distinguished from ourselves ( 11 . i. 
18 Ibid), being the author of names remains unobstructed. This is 
the sense. 

Conclusion : A-sexual bodies exist. 

Upaskdra ,—^He oonoludes : 

li ^ I ^ I u 

Santi, exist. Ayonijtth, a-sexual bodies. 

10. A-sexual bodies exist.—179. 

The words particular forms of bodies/’ are the complement of the 
aphorism— 10 . 

Another proof that a-sexual bodies exist. 

i/pafiAidra.-—Ill order to atrenjthon the above 03 DoUi 8 ioa all the more, he gives aiother 
proof : 

II 8 151 I « II 

Veda-lihgA,t, from the texts which throw light upon the 
mantra portion of the .Veda, i. e., from the Br^hmana portion of the 
Veda. ^ Oha, and. 
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11. (The existence of a-sexual bodies is proved) also from 
the Brahanaana portion of the Veda.—18J. 

‘ Veda * means mantra. That by which it is linjyatef i. e., made 
known, is ^ veda-lihgam,^ 4 . e., Brdhmanam. From this also a-sexual 
body is proved. This is the meaning. Thus there is the Brdhmanam : 

^JsPrOr 

‘‘ Prajapti (i. e., the lord of creation) created numerous creatures : 
He practised penance, with the de.iire, I may be able to create 
creatures.'' He created the Brahmaua from His mouth, King from his 
arms, the Vaisya from His thighs, the Sudra from his feet. " 

There is also the Veda : 

*TT?r%s?q 

“ H is mouth became the Brahmaua ; the arms were made the King 
i. e., Kstriya) ; it was His thigh, which became the Vaisya ; the J§ddra 
was born from the feet, etc." 

Thus terrene body^ sexual and a-sexual, has been described in tha 
above way. Aqueous, igneous, and aerial bodies can be only a-soxual^ 
since semen and blood are, as a rule, terrene, and a terrene substance 
does not originate an aqueous one. 

The terrene sense is the organ of smell, common to all living beings. 
The organ of smell is originated by terrene particles unoverpowered or 
unobscured by water, etc. The organ of smell is terrene, because it 
causes manifestation of smell, while it does not cause the manifestation of 
taste, etc., like the excrement of the fowl which causes the manifestation 
of the perfume of the musk. Similarly, the organ of taste, the tongue, 
is the aqueous sense, as it causes the manifestation of taste only, while 
it does not cause the manifestation of colour, etc,, like water which 
causes the manifestation of the taste of the pudding. In like manner, 
the ey© is the igneous sense, because it causes the manifestation of 
colour only, while it does not cause the manifestation of taste, etc., like 
light. The skin is the aerial sense, because it causes the manifestation 
of touch only, while it does not cause the manifestatiou of smell, etc., 
like the wind blown by the fan which causes the manifestation of the 
<30olnes8 of the water (perspiration) sticking to the body. 

The object which is terrene, is characterised as earth, stone, and 
the immoveable. Therein the modifications of earth are the divisions of 
the land, wall, brick, etc.. Stones are the mountains, jewels, diamond, 
red-chalk, etc. The immoveable are grass, herbs, trees, shrubs, 
creepers, and trees bearing fruits without llowers. Aqueous objects are 
rivers, seas, dew, hail-stone, etc. Igneous object is four-fold, differen¬ 
tiated as terrestrial, celestial, abdominal, and mineral. The terrestrial 
is that which is produced from fuel, such as wood. The celestial is not 
produced from fuel ; e- g-, lightning, etc. The abdominal is the sto¬ 
machic, capable of extracting the juice of rice, etc. And the mineral 
is gold, etc. The aerial object is the wind wdich is the seat or support 
of touch which can be felt. The fourth effect of Air, which is called 
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Frdna; i.e., the life-breath, and which is the means of disposing of the 
essences (rasa), excreta; and the humours or vital fluids (dhdtu) within 
the body, though it is one, still acquires the names of Ap&na (i.e., the 
»ir which throws out)' etc., according to the diversity of its func¬ 
tions.—11. 

Here ends the second chapter of the fourth book in the Commen¬ 
tary of Sankara upon the Yai&e§ika Aphorisms of Kapada. 
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BOOK FIFTH—CHAPTER FIRST. 

Action in tho hand, how 'produced. 

Upei«^(2ra.—The Bubjeot of the fifth book is the investigation of Aotion« The investi¬ 
gation of Aotion, producible by volition, is the subject of the first, chapter. In this ther® 
are sections treating of (1) throwing upwards, (2) throwing upwards effected without volition, 
(3) aotion which has virtue or merit as its cause, and (4) actions, goods, bad, and indifferent. 

Atnia-s0Hiyoga-prayatnfi.bhyAm, by maaas of c(^ri- 
junction with, and volition of, the soul. Haste, in the hand. 
Earmma, action. 

1. Action in hand (is produced) by means of conjunction 
with, and volition of, the Soul.—181. 

With reference to a particular form of muscular or bodily aotion, 
(< 3 . jf., in using a pestle and mortar), the author says : 

By means of conjunction and volition of the soul, Aotion (is pro- 
duced) in the hand which is its combinative cause. And of this 
Action, conjunction with the soul exercising volition, is the non- 
combinative cause, aid volition is the ellicieiit or conditional cause. It is 
this which is called muscular aotion , for muscular aotion is aotion which 
has for its non-combinative cause conjunction with the soul exercising 
volition, or aotion producible by volition of something other than, that 
which possesses touch and which is not combined with, and is additonal 
which to that in which the action appears (e. gf., hand.)—1. 

Vivfiti* —Here ‘in the hand,' is an illustration. The meaning 

is that by the conjunction, and volition, of the soul, action, in the form 
of muscular motion, is caused in the body as well as in the parts there¬ 
of. So it has been said. 

T«ai[nr-qT ffir? i 

*1^ II 

That which is produced by the Soul, m^y be callel Desire. That 
which is produced by Desire, may be called first Impulse or stir. That 
which is produced by .mpulse, may be called muscular motion. It is 
that which is produced by muscular motion, that may be called Aotion 
or physical change. 

Action in the pestle described. 

CTpaakdra.^-^Aher desoribing the throwing upwards of the hand, ho dosoribos the throw¬ 
ing upwards of the pestle, waioh depends upon the former : 

?i*n ^ 11 vl 1 n 11 

n«IT Tatha, similar. Hasta-aaiiiyogat, from conjunction with 

the hand, w Oha, a id. MuSale, iti the pestle. Karmma, action. 

2. And, from coiju iction with the hand, a similar Action 
appears in the pestle. —182. 
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The word ‘ cha ^ implies ‘ gravity/ which is another efficient cause. 
^ Tath& ' means ^ like that/ i. e., of the form of throwing upwards. Or 
< tath& ' and ‘ hasta-samyogat ^ may be taken as constituting a single 
term, which will then mean ^ from conjunction with hand possessing 
upward motion/ Here, again, conjunction of the pestle with the hand 
conjoined with the soul exercising volition, is the non-combinative 
cause ; the pestle is the combinative cause ; volition and gravity are the 
efficient causes.—2. 

Above continued, 

Upaakdra.’-^'B.Q Btates the oause of the sudden motion upward which is produced in the 
pestle when struck by the mortar : 

II I ? I ^ H 

Abhigh4ta-je, produced by impact- 51^?^ Musatadau, in 
the pestle, etc. Karmmani, in action, Vyatirek5,t, because 

of absence (of volition). Ak4rauam, not cause- Hasta- 

«aHiyoga^l, conjunction with the hand, 

3. In the action, produced in the pestle, etc., by impact, 
conjunction with the hand is not a cause, because of the absence 
(of volition).—183. 

Here, though there is also conjunction of the hand with the rising 
pestle, yet that conjunction possesses no causality On the other hand, 
the impact of the mortar only is the non-combinative cause. It may be 
asked, Why soV^^ Therefore he adds, ‘ vyatireki^t/ which means 
because of the absence of operativeness of volition.If there were 
volition at that moment, there would surely be no sudden upward motion 
in the p-estlo. By a volition to hold fast, there would be rather susten¬ 
tion of the pestle ; or, the upward motion again of the pestle would be 
caused by muscular action. This is the import.—3. 

Vivfiti. —Conjunction with the hand is not the combinative cause. 
* Conjunction ' is indicative. Volition and muspular action also, it 
should be understood, are not the efficient causes. 

Action in the hand, 

Upa^ifJra.—With a view to specify a particular cause of the action of the hand, as it 
flies upward with the pestle, and for the purpose of disproving the non-combinative causality 
of conjunction with the soul exercising volition, he says : 

II ^ I t I ^ II 

n«n Tath4, the same, i. e., not a cause. Atma-saayogat, con¬ 
junction with the soul. Hasta-karmma^i, in the action of the 

hand. 

4. In the case of action of the hand, ccnjunction with the 
soul is not a cause.—184. 
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In the case of the action of the hand, as it springs upwards with 
the pestle, ‘ conjunction with the soul/ i. e , conjunction with the soul 
exercising volition, is * the same, i. e., not a cause. The term * not-a- 
cause ^ which appears in the preceding aphorism, is carried over here 
hy ^ tath4,^ the same.—4. 

Vivfiti, —Yhis too is illustrative. If shouln be understood that 
that volition also is not a non-common efficient cause. 

Above continued* 

Whence then at that time the upward motiou in the hand'*? In answer 

to this, he says : 

Abhighatat, from impact- Mu^ala-samjogat, from 

conjunction with the peetle. Hoste, in the hand. ^nf''Karmma, action. 

5. The action {i. upward motion) in the hand is from 
impact, and from conjunction with the pestle.— 185. 

As, when the pestle flies upwards, the iron-ring at the end of the 
pestle rises upwards, so the hand also at that time springs upwards. 
Here by the word, ‘ impact,^ re-action (i. e., recoil) produced by 
impact, is expressed by transference. By the vigorous action of the 
up-going ])estle, accompanied with the impact, re-action or recoil is 
produced in the pestle itself which is the substratum of that subs¬ 
tratum of that action. Subject to the re-action so effected, upward 
motion appears in the hand also, in consequence of the conjunction of 
the hand and the pestle, as its non-combinative cause 3 and not that 
this upward motion has for its non-combinative cause conjunction with 
the soul exercising volition, for the hand rises involuntarily together 
with the pestle. This is the idea.—5. 

Action in the body, 

Upaskura, —well,” it may be asked, ** oonjunotion with theiioul exaroisiag xolitioo is 
the cause of the action which is produoed in the body or in a part of the body. Why is it 
not BO in the present instance ” ? Henoe he says : 

enw II M H 

Atma-karmma, action of the body, and its members. 
Uasta-aaiiyog^i from oonjunction with the hand. Gha, and, also. 

6. Action; of the body and its members is also from conjunc¬ 
tion with the hand.-“186. 

The word * &tm&,’ by transference, means the body and its parts. 
For, impossibility of order or coherence in the text, is the germ of a. 
transference of epithet. Thas the action which appears in a part of 
the body also, that is, in the hand, arises from the conjnnotion of tho 
hand and the pestle. The weald ‘ cha ' implies also impetus. In tb» 
action of the hand, oonjanotion with the hand is really tne non-oombi> 
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native caase. There is no deviation or breach of uniformity in this 
respect. This conjunction is sometimes conjunction with the soul 
exercising volition, and sometimes conjunction of the hand with pestle, 
etc., possessing impetus, as is the case with the action of the body and 
its parts, of a mad man.—6. 

Falling how ^produced. 

Crj)a«ik<lra.-—He begins the seotiun on aotiomindependent of volition : 

ii v. n i vs u 

Samyoga-abhave, in the absence of conjunction. 
Ourutv&t, from gravity. Patanam, falling, 

7. In the absence of conjunction, falling (results) from 
gravity.—187. 

By the term, * conjunction,’ every kind of impediment is indicated. 
Honce in the absence of impediments, in consequence of gravity as its 
non-combinative cause, falling i. e., an action resulting in conjuncticn 
below, is produced. Here in fruit, etc., possessing gravity, the impedi¬ 
ment is conjunction ; in a bird, etc., however, volition to hold up is the 
impediment to falling ; in an arrow, etc., when discharged, it is the re¬ 
action that is the impediment to falling. The meaning is that, in the 
absence of these, falling is caused by gravity. In the case of holding 
up of poison, etc., in the air, by thought-transference, etc., conjunction 
with the soul endowed with adriatam (invisible after-effects of pre¬ 
vious acts), or manfray and the like are really the impediments. These 
also are included by the term ^ conjunction.^—7. 

Bhdaya, — reads Samshdra in the place of Samyoga. 

Falling how produced — continued. 

C/'pcwifcdra.—Will, if falling is caused by gravity, then how oan there be sometimes an 
upward, and sometimes a sideward motion in a stone, etc., when thrown up ? To meet this 
objeotion, he says : 

U V. I M t; 11 

Nodana-vi6e§a-abl^&vat, owing to. the absence of a 
particular movement or impulse.' ^ Na, not.tjrddhvam, upward, 
^ Na, not. Triyyak, oblique, sideward. Gamaiiam,.going. 

8. Owing to the absence of a particular molecular movement, 
there arises no upward or sideward motion (in the fruit, bird, and 
arrow).—188. 

The upward or sideward motion which takes place in a stone, arrow, 
etc., though they possess gravity, results from a particular t. e., a 
violent, molecular movement. So that in the case of the falling of a 
Iruit, a bird, an arrow, etc., in the absence of conjunction, volition, 
and re-aotiou, there does not exist a particular movement, and conse¬ 
quently there is no upward or sideward motion. This is. the sense.—8. 
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Above continued. 

Upa8kdra,--^Biit whenoo is particular moleoular moremoat itself produced? He gives 
the answer : 

-Wi U V. n 1 ^ II 

Prayatna-vi&e^^t, from a particular volition. 
,Nodana-vifi09at, particular molecular movement or impulse. 

9, Particular molecular movement (results) from particular 
volition.—189. 

Particular volition is caused by the desire I will throw sideward, 
upward, far, or near.^’ By this, particular nodana or molecular move¬ 
ment is produced, from which upward or sideward motion is possible 
produced in a substance possessing gravity, e. y., a stone, etc.— 9 . 

Throwing far away, how produced. 

l/paskdra, —* Udasanam * means throwing far upwards. 

II V, I R I II 

Nodftna-viftestlt, from a particular molecular movement. 

Udasana-viSosa^^ particular throwing away. 

10. From particular molecular movement, (results) particular 
throwing away.—190. 

Vivfit t'.—»’• «•> from a heterogeneous molecular move¬ 
ment produced by the aforesaid volition, i- throwing hiffh 

upwards, going upwards, »• e-, takes place, which completes the 

aphorism. Thus, by agreement and difference, the causality of parti¬ 
cular molecular movement toward upward motion, is proved. 
going upwards, is an indication. Sideward motion, etc., also should be 
Understood. 

Non-volitional action, not a cause of virtue or vice. 


{JvfiMra .—^The action whioh is produced in the hand together with the pestle, by the 
impact of the mortar, is not at all preceded by volitioa, nor is it the Bouroe of v.rtue »ad vUe. 
extenda a similar nature to the playful movomants of the hands and feet, etc., o! a ohild : 


11 ^ I n 

Sasta-karmmaua, by the action of the hand. D4 raka- 

karmma, the action of a child. mW W W Vy&khyfttam, explained. 


11. By the action of the hand, the action of a child (has 
been) explained.—191. 


Although a child’s movement of its bands, feet, etc., is surely pre¬ 
ceded by effort, it has not for its result the acquisition of the good and 
the avoidance of the evil, nor is it consequently a source of virtue and 
vice. This is the meaning of the extension or analogy.—11. 


Vivfiti- _But how is action, in the form of sideward and upward 

motion, of the hands and feet of a child lying on the lap, produced, in 
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the absence therefrom of the particular molecular movement or im¬ 
pulse ? So he says ; 

By the action of the hand, of the form of throwing upwards, etc., 
simultaneous with the throwing upwards of a stone, the action, i, e., the 
throwing upwards of the h^nds and feet, of a child, is explained, e., 
proved. Thus, a particular molecular movement is not the cause of all 
throwing high upwards, but only of particular acts of throwing high 
upwards. Hence the throwing upwards of the hands and feet of a child 
is not unproved. Otherwise, the throwing upwards of the hands of 
one who throws up a stone, etc., will be also unproved. 

Certain volitional action alao, not a cause of virtue or vice. 

Now, extendiag similarity to the aotion of a child to action which, though 
preceded by volition, is yet not the cause of a virtue and vice, he says : 

?wr II u I n t’t II 

?T«n Tath4, the same, Dagdhasya, of a burnt person. 

Visphotane, in the case of a boil. 

12. The same (is action directed towards the killing of a 
felon), when (a house being set on fire by him) the body of a 
person burnt therein, is torn open by fire.—192. 

A house being set on fire by a felon and in it boils being caused to 
a person burnt by the fire, action which is produced in the hand, etc., 
by volition directed towards the killing of that felon, is neither a cause 
of virtue nor a cause of vice ; as it has been said, In the slaying of a 
felon, there is no sin in him that slays openly or covertly ; wrath 
encounters wrath. An incendiary, a poisoner, an assassin, a thief, a 
ravisher of wife and field,—these six are felons. —12. 

Vivriti _Sometimes throwing upwards, etc., result also from parti¬ 

cular molecular movements which are not dependent upon particular 
volition produced by the desires, I throw upwards,'^ etc. This he 
points out : 

of a burnt body, building, fruit, etc. ; in the going 

sideward and upward of their parts ; , molecular movement, caused 

by a particular volition, is not the cause. This is the meaning. 

Non-volitional action in the body described. 
t/po«ib(!ra.—Now, he points out actions which take place without volition. 

sfiuw IIn I U u 

Yatna-abhave, in the absence of volition, Prasupiasja, 

of the sleeping. Chalanam, movement. 

13. Movement of the sleeping (takes place) in the absence 
of volition.—193. 

The word* prasaptasya’ implies the state of absence of conscious* 
ness. Therefore, the movement caused hy air in the unconscious state 
of a person in swoon^ while living, should be observed here_13. 
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Vivfiti* —Even in tho absence of volition cansed by the desire, I 
throw up,^^ etc., ‘movenient * of the body, i. e., action such as the side¬ 
ward and upward movements of the limbs of a person ^sleeping’ or 
attended with deep sleep, is produced. Therefore, a particular voli- 
i;ion is not everywhere the cause. This is the import. 

Action in things other than the body. 

Upashdra ,—Having explained the actions of the body, he treats of other actions : 

wrsaqimr n u. i n ii 

Trine, in the grass, htfp! Karmma, action. Vayu-saAyogftt^ 

from conjunction with air. 

14. Action in the grass (arises) from conjnnction with air. 
— 194. 

By the term ^ grass/ he implies trees, shrubs, creepers, and all such 
other objects —14. 

Vivriti. —He points out similar other actions also. 

Even in the absence of a particular volition, from conjunction with 
Stivj action is produced in the grass. 

Action produced by adri^tam. 
numerating actions dependent upon advistam^ he says : 

II ^ I n n 11 

ilftpHPfMani-gamanam, movement of the jewel, Sdchi- 

abhisarpanam,, approach of the needle. Adrista-kdranakam, 

have adfistarrij (i.e., the invisible consequences of previous acts) as their 
oause. 

15. The movement of the jewel, and the approach of the 
needle, adristam as their cause.—195. 

By the term ^ jewel,* bell-metal, etc., are implied. In the going, 
which takes place, therefore, of the jewel, bell-metal,etc., informed with 
mantra or incantation, towards the thief, there, of that movement, the 
mwel, etc., are the combinative cause, conjunction of the jewel with the 
Soul of the thief possessed of adristam, is the non-combinative cause, and 
the vice of the thief is the elficient or instrumental cause. By the word, 
^ needle,^ in ^ the approach of the needle,' all metal as well as grass are 
implied. Thus, in the case of the movement of the needle, etc., towards 
that which is attractive of iron (i. e., the magnet), and of the‘movement 
of grass towards that which is attractive of grass, the needle, etc., are 
the combinative cause, conjunction with the soul of the person possess- 
•ed of advistam, who is affected for good or for bad by that movement 
•of the grass, the needle, etc., is the non-combinative cause, and his 
very adristam, is the instrumental cause. Other instances, a. g», the 
flaming upwards of fire, the sideward motion of air, the action of the 
ultimate atoms at the beginning of creation, etc., should be similarly 
understood.—15. 
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Vivfipi ,—By th^ term, ^ jewel/ are intended vessels made , of gold, 
etc., and filled with water. To such a vessel magicians apply incanta¬ 
tions for the recovery of stolen property. The tradition of the ancients ia 
this. The vessel is set on the grou id, and some other person lays his 
right hand upon it. The vessel accompanied with the hand, in conse* 
quence of the efficacy of the incantation, moves towards the spot where 
uie stolen property has been deposited, and on reaching that place, 
stops. 

The reason of the movement of such a vessel is not a particular 
volition, but the efficient cause is the merit of the former possessor or 
the demerit of the thief. The non-combinative cause is conjunction of 
such a vessel with soul possessing such adflatam (or results of actions 
done in previous states of existence) ; and the combinative cause is- 
suoh a vessel. In like manner, adflstam is also the cause of the attrac¬ 
tion towards a loadstone, which takes place in needles, i. e., iron-rods,, 
when in proximity with the magnet. If it be asked, in consequence of 
whose adfistam motion takes place in needles, etc., the reply, is that it 
is the adristam of him to whom benefit or injury accrues by the motion, 
that is the cause. The term,‘ needle/ is indicative, iron in general 
attracted by the load-stone being inteidbl. It is to be understood that 
adfistam is the cause of the motion of grass attracted by that which is 
attractive of grass (amber ?), of the upward flaming of fire, of the side¬ 
ward motion ot air, and ot the action ot the aVtimate atoms at the 

beginning of creation. 

Plurality of action* 

Upaskdra —It may be doubted whether an arrow, a bird, a wheel of burning oharooal, eto.^ 
have only one action, or many, till they oome to a stop. To remove this doubt, he says : 

< i ii 

I§au, of the arrow. Ayugapat, non-si mult a neous.irfqt^T^r^: 

Sariiyoga-viSesa]^, peculiarities of co iju ictio is. Karmma* 

anyatve, in respect of diversity of action. Hetuh, cause. Jldark 

16. Peculiarities of non-simultaneous conjunctions of the 
arrow, are the mark of the diversity of its action.—19 j. 

In ‘ isau ^ the locative inflection has bee i used in the sense of the- 
genitive. The sense of the aphorism is as kdlows : After conjunction 
with a wall and the like, of an arrow, etc., moving with impetus, a 
oessatiou of motion is observed, even though the arrow, etc., still exist. 
Here it is not the destruction of the substratum which causes the- 
destructiou of the motion, for the substratum continues to exist. A ly 
contradictory attribute is also not observed. It is, therefore, inferred, 
that it is conjunction produced by itself, that destroys the action. And. 
this conjunction, produced at the fourth moment, destroys action of 
the fifth moment. Thus, first there is production of action, then dis¬ 
junction, next destruction of the previous conjunction, after it sub¬ 
sequent conjunction, and lastly destruction of action. The meaning, 
tVierefoTe, is tYiat pecuWarities oi uou*simu\taneous oonjunotious maM 
i:noiyxi the divers! tj of the action. * Saiiyoga^viftefal^ ’ meaha 
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peouliarity in conjunction, which is nothing but self-produoed-ness. 
Otherwise, were conjunction, as such, destructive of action, action 
<50uld not abide anywhere.—16. 

Action produced hy Samsk^ra. 

Upaskdra, —After the section on Action prodncible by impulse, ho begins the section om 
Action producible by resultant energy. 

u n »« 

i>^5frc^Nodanat, from impulse of molecular movement. Adyam, 
original, first, Isol^y of the arrow. Karmma, action. 
Tat-karmma-k4rit4t, produced by that action. ^ Cha, and. Saiiia- 

kArAt, from resultant energy. Uttarara, the next. TathA, simi¬ 
larly. Jjtrt Uttaram, the next. Hxrt Dttaram, the next, w Cha, and. 

17. The first action of the arrow is from impulse ; the next 
is from resultant energy produced by that the first) action; 
and similarly the next, and the next.— 197. 

Of the first action, which is produced in an arrow, when discharged 
from a bowstring, drawn by the volition of a person, the arrow is the 
combinative cause, volition and gravity are the efficient causes. And 
by this first action, resultant energy, called impetus, and having the 
«ame substratum, is produced, it is proved even by perception, viz,, 
It (i. e., the arrow) moves with velocityBy that resultant energy, 
action is produced in that arrow ; of which the iion-combinative cause 
is the resultant energy, the*combinative cause is the arrow, while the 
efficient cause is an intense form of molecular movement. In like man¬ 
ner, 3 . succession of actions one after another is produced by the 
resultant energy which continues until the arrow falls. 

Since, on an action being destroyed by subsequent conjunction 
produced by (the action) itself, another action is produced by resultant 
.Oijergy, therefore, a sitigle resultant energy only is productive of a 
•succession of actions ; whereas, on the ground of redundancy, it is not 
proper to assume a succession of resultant energy, similar to the 
•succession of actions. To point out this, he says similarly the next, 
and the next,^^ and also uses the singular number in from resultant 
•energy produced by that action.^^ In the NyAya doctrine, however, 
which admits a succession of resultant energies like the succession of 
tfcctions, there is redundancy. The reason, again, that of two arrows, 
•simultaneously discharged, the impetus of the one is swift and that of 
iihe other slow, is the swiftness andslownees of the impulse or molecular 
movement.—17. 

Vivriti.—The original action itself of a discharged arrow, etc., 
•destroys, at the third moment from its own origin, its cause, t;u.> 
molecular movement or impulse, given by the bow. Therefore,^ there 
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being absence of impulse, how will other actions be produced at the 
fifth, and succeeding moments ? In view of this objection, he states 
the aphorism. 

Falling of arrowy how caused. 

U2>a8kdra.'^B^t if only a single resultant energy be productive of a suooesslon of actions» 
then there would be, under no ciroumatances whatever, a falling of the arrow, because of tho 
existence of the resultant energy' which is productive of aoitoo. jTo this objection, he 
replies ; 

ii n, i n tc n 

Sanisk&ra-abhave, in tho absence of resultant energy (or- 
propulsive energy generated by action). Gurutv4t, from gravity. 

WmPatanam, falling. 

18. In the absence of propulsive energy generated by action,, 
falling (results) from gravity.—198. 

Gravity, which is the cause of falling, invariably follows (the- 
arrow), at every moment. That gravity, being counter-acted by resul¬ 
tant energy, could not cause the falling fof the arrow;. Now, in the 
absence of the connter-active, the very same gravity causes falling. 
This is the meaning.—18. 

Hero ends the first chapter of the fifth book in iSankara’s Com¬ 
mentary on the Yaiie^ika Aphorisms. 
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BOOK FIFTH—CHAPTER SECOND. 

Causes of action in Earth, 

Upask4ra ,—This is the section on tho examination of Action producible by impulse, etc.. 
Therein ho says: 

Nodaiia-abliigliatat, from molecular movement or 3 m|,ulsey 
and from impact, Samyukta-Samyogat, from conjunction 

with the conjunct. ^ Cha, and. Prithivyani, in Earth, Kar- 

mma, action. 

1. Action in Earth (results) from impulse, impact, and con¬ 
junction with the conjunct.—199. 

is a particular form of conjunction : conjunction, action pro¬ 
duced by vhich does not become tho cause of the disjunction of conjoint 
things from each other ; or, conjunction which does not becunie the 
efficient cause of Sound. That particular form of conjunction is called 
impact, which becomes the ellicient cause of Sound, and action pin. duced 
by which becomes the cause of disjunction of conjoint things from 
eacli oilier. Py each of them also action is produced in Earth called 
clay. In Earth action is produced from impulse given by tlie foot, as 
well as from tho impact of the foot. Here clay is the combinative 
cause ; impulse and impact are respectively non-combinative causes ; 
gravity, iinj^etus, and volition are, so far as they are necessary, efficient 
causes. Prom conjunction with the conjunct :Because action is 
siniuhanoously observed in a water-pot, etc., lying on clay, when action 
is produced in that clay from impulse or from impact.—1. 

Above continued, 

r2»o^kd)’a ,—But what is tho non-combiriativo oaiiBo of earthquake, etc., which take 
place w itlieut tho intcrveution of inipuBo and impact ? Ho givcB the anawer : 

II I R I II 

^Tat, that, i. c., action in Earth, Visesena, wdth a particu¬ 
lar consequence. Adrista-k^ritam, caused by adfisiam or 

destiny. 

2. (If action in Earth happens) with a particular conse¬ 
quence, it is caused by adristarn, —200. 

‘ Tat ^ alludes to action in Earth. Action in Earth alone, if it 
happens with a particular consequence, i. e., under the tendency 
of transmigratory souls towards birth, life, and experience {hhoga')j is 
then caused by adfisiam. Therefore, the non-combinative cause of 
earthquake is conjunction of the soul, possessing adristarn^ of a person 
whose pleasure or pain is produced by the earthquake ; the earth is tht 
combinative cause ; and adfi^fam is the efficient cause. 
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‘ tat ' alludes to impulse aad impact. ^ Vifiasa i ' means absence. 
So that^ the meaning is, action in Earth, which is produced in the 
u-bsence of impulse and impact, is caused by adfistam. —‘ 2 . 

Bhdsya. — explains adrista in V. ii. 2 in the sense of unseen natural 
force, the causes of seismic disturbances, of the revolution of the ter¬ 
restrial globe round the sun, and of other actions in* Earth. 

Cause of rain, 

Upaskdra. —Now, in tlio Bcotion on the examination of action combined with fluid (which 
includes liquid) Bubstanoo, ho says : 

^qri Ap^m, of waters. Samyoga-abhave ; in the absence of 

oonjunction. Gurutv^t, from gravity.Patanam, falling. 

3. The falling of waters, in the absence of conjunction, is 
due to gravity.—201. 

The falling of waters, in the form of a shovver, is caused by gravity, 
which is its non-combinative cause. It takes place in the absence of 
tmnjunction, i. c., conjunction with the cloud. Therefore, absence of 
conjunction is the efficient cause. This is the meaning.— 3. 

Causes of flowiu'j of water. 

Upaskdra. —But how is action, produotivo of mutual conjunction amongst the drops of 
water theinselvos, produced ? He gives the answer. 

iisiRiaii 

Dravatvat, from fluidity. Syaiidanam, flowing. 

4. Flowing (results) from fludity.—202- 

By the mutual conjunction of drops of water fallen on earth, a 
large body of water, in the form of a stream, is produced. And the 
flowing or distant progression, which takes place in it, is produced 
from fluidity as its iion-combinative cause, and from gravity as its 
efficient cause, in water drops which are its combinative causes—4. 

Cause of evaperation of water. 

f7pa«A:dra.—But the falling in rain, due to gravity, would be possible, if water lying on 
earth went up. But how does this take place ? b'o he says : 

srnwt Nidyah, the sun's rays. V4y u-saikyogdt, through con¬ 
junction with air. Arohanam, ascent. 

5. The sun’s rays (cause) the ascent (of water), through 
conjunction with air.—-203. 

The word, ‘ cause ' (verb), is the complement of the aphorism. The 
rays of the sun cause the going up of water, through conjunction with air. 
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II the summer, the suu's rays, being imj.elled by air, cause the 
ascent of water. This is the meaning. 

Where the reading is there it should le interpreted 

as conjunction with air related to the sun’s rays.—5. 

Cause of evaporation of waterj continued, 

Upaskiiro, —But how do the sun’s rays come to possess such power that they carry up^ 
water lying on the earth ? Hence he says. 

ii 11 U u 

%T\^T^^F^“-Nodana-^lpidaniit, from concussion, or being violently 
shaken by or through the impulse. Samyukta-saihyog^t, 

from conjunction with the conjunct. ^ Cha, and. 

6. (Particles of water fly upwards), by means of concussion 
with impulse, and of conjunction with the conjunct.—204. 

Particles of W'ater fly up^ being conjoined with the sun’s rays, 
v^hich are, in turn, conjoined with air, through concussion with the 
iinj ulse of strong wind ; in the same way as the rays of fire, bestirred 
by air, carrj^ up particles of water boiling in a cauldron. The w^ord 
^ cha ’ con ve} s the sense of ^ as.’ And here only particles of water 
boiling in a cauldron should be observed to be the simile.—6. 

Note : Upaskdra compares the two ] recesses of evaporation and 
ebullition of water 

CaicsG of circulation of water in trees, 

Cposkdra .—Water poured at the root, goes up in all directions, through the interior of 
a tree. Neither inipulso and impact, nor the sun’s rays prevail there. How, then, is it 
caused ? Ho gives the answer. 

II VI I St I vs a 

Vriksa-abhisarpanam, circulation in trees, Iti, this. 

Adrista-karitarn, caused by adrisiam or destiny. 

7. The circulation (of water) in trees is caused by adristain. 

—205. 

‘ Abhisarpanam ’ means flowing towards or all over. That takes 
place in a tree, of water poured at its root. It is caused by i, c., 

of those souls whose pleasure or pain is produced by the growth of the 
heaves, branches, fruits, flowers, etc. The meaning, then, is that action 
by which water rises up and causes the growth of trees, arises from 
conjunction with the above-mentioned souls, possessing adrisiam^ as 
its non-cciiibinative cause, and from adfistam^ as its efficient cause, in 
water which is its combinative cause.—7. 

Cause of condensation and dissolution of water, 

Upaskdra ,—Constitutional fluidity has been stated to be the oharaoteristio of water.. 
Upward, downward, and sideward motion of suoh water only has been proved. The aqueous* 
ness of snow, hail, eto., also are proved without a dispute, since they possess coldness. There* 
fore, how do these possess oondensation, i. e., hardness, and how dissolution ? Henoo 
he says. 
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«r<rf Hs# ii u 11; ii 

^qf^rf Ap^m, of waters. ^fHT: SangMtah, condensation. f^oT^ Vilaya 
nam, dissolution. ^ 01ia,and. Tejah-saik 70 g\t, from conjunc- 

tion with fire. 

8. Condensation, and dissolution, of water, are due to con¬ 
junction with fire.—206. 

Aqueous ultimate atoms, originating a binary atomic aggiegate, 
in consequence of being impeded by celestial fire, do not originate 
fluidity in these binary atomic aggregates. Snow, hail, etc, void of 
fluidity, are thus originated, in the course of binary and others atomic 
aggregates, by constituent parts void of fluidity. Therefore hardness 
is observed in them. 

Such being the case, it may be asked, what proof is there that s lovv, 
hail, etc., are modifications of water V Accordingly it has bee i said, 
Dissolution also from conjunction with fire.^^ By a more powerful 
conjunction with fire, action is produced in the ultimate atoms origina¬ 
tive of snow, hail, etc. Action produces disjunction. From the 
successive destruction thereby of originative conjunctions follows the 
destruction of the larger compounds, snow, hail, etc. In consequence 
of the departure therefrom of conjunction with lire, which was an 
impediment to fluidity, the very same ultimate atoms originate fluidity 
in binary atomic aggregates; whence dissolution takes place of snow, 
hail, etc., thus endowed with fluidity. Here also the subsequent ingress 
of a more powerful fire is the efficient cause.—8. 

Bhdsya.—^iplits up V. ii. 8 into two aphorisms, Apdm Sanjhdtah^ 
and VilaynTicha tejah samyoydt. 

Above continued. 

Upaskdra. —But what is tho proof that thore is subsofiuont injrais into watir uf a in )rj 
powerful fire prosorit in other ? So he says : 

Tatra, there, i. e., in the case of the ingress of fire into water. 

Visphurjjathuh, the pealing of thunder, Liiigam, mark. 

9. The pealing of thunder is the mark of that.—207. 

‘ Tatra,^ i. e., in the matter uf the subsequent ingress of fire, present 
in ether, into water floating in ether, ‘ visphurjjathuh lihgam/ i.e.j the 
pealing of thunder itself is the mark. This is the meaning. Far-reach¬ 
ing flash of lightning is clearly perceptible ; thunder which immediate* 
ly follows it, is also really perceptible. By this it is inferred that fire 
^present in ether, in the form of lightning, has entered into the cloud 
from which hailstones appear. By its presence, as a condition, impedi¬ 
ment is caused to the fluidity of water-particles originative of hail¬ 
stones—9 
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Cause of condinsation of water^ continued. 

Upashdra, —Of this he gives yet another proof. 

U V. ( I ^on 

Vaidikam, Vedic, Derived from Veda. Cha and. 

10. (There is) Vedic (proof) also.—208. 

The meaning is that the ingress of fire into water is proved by the 
Veda also. Thus :— 

*n? 

“ Those waters held fire in their womb, which held fire in their 
womb,” etc.—10. 

Cause of Plundering. 

Upashdra. —But how is thundering produced, since conjunction and disjunction, which 
arc the causes of Sound; are not observed ? Hence he says : 

snf ii s, i i ?? ii 

qrrt Apam, of waters, SamyogiU, from conjunction. 

Vibhag^t, from disjunction, si Cha, and. Stanayituoh. of cloud. 

11. (Thunder-clap results) from conjunction with, and dis¬ 
junction from, water, of the cloud.—209. 

Visphurjjathuh ^Ms the complement of the aphorism. Conjunction 
with, and disjunction from, water, of the cloud, by becoming efficient 
causes, produce sound, i. e., thundering, in ether as the combinative 
cause, through the conjunction of the cloud itself with ether, as the 
non-combinative cause. Sometimes, again, conjunction with, and dis¬ 
junction from, air, of the cloud, are the efficient causes, and conjunc¬ 
tion of the cloud with ether, and its disjunction therefrom, are the 
non-combinative causes. This is collaterally mentioned in the topic of 
the causes of action. Or, since action is the leading topic here, it is 
indicated that, conjunction of the cloud and ether, or their disjunc¬ 
tion, being the non-combinative cause of sound, the (efficient) cause is 
action produced from the impulse and impact of water alone—11. 

Vivfiti. —Thundering takes place from the conjunction of water, 
i. e., from the impact of air with it, and from its disjunction from the 
cloud. 

Causes of conflagration^ tempest^ etc. 

Upashdra,—It has been stated that oonjunotion with soul possession adristam is a cause 
of earth-quake. As there, so in the case of the action which is produced in fire which causes 
sudden conflagration, and in air which eausos a sudden agitation of trees and the like oon¬ 
junotion with soul possessing adristam is also the non-combinative cause ; air and fire are the 
^combinative oauses ; and adristam is the eflSoient cause. This is the meaning. 

g stnwflT/ 

n ^ I II 
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Prithivi-karmmantl, by the action of Earth. Tejah- 

karmma, action of fire. Vayu-karmma, action of air. <5 Cha, and 

Vyakhydtam, explained. 

12. The action of Fire, and the action of Air are explained 
by the action of Earth.—210. 

The twice recurrence of the word action in the aphorism, has the 
object of indicating the action of meteors, etc.—12. 

Causes of initial action of fire^ air, atoms^ and mind. 

Upskdra ,—Ho mentions other actions of which conjunction witli soul possessirg adri^tam 
8 tho non-oombinative cause. 

U I =t I U II 

Agneh, of lire. t^rddhva-jvalanaiii, flaming upward. 

EfHrt: Vayoh, of air. Tiryyak, sideward, Pavan am, blowing. 
Anun^m, of atoms, Manasah. of mind. ^ Cha, and. Adyain, 

initial, first. Karmma, action. Adrista-karitam, causedby 

adriatam. 

13. The initial upward llaming of lire, the initial sideward 
blowing of air, and the initial actions of atoms, and of mind are 
caused by adristam, —211. 

^Adyam^ means contemporaneous with, or existing at, the beginn¬ 
ing of creation. At that stage, impulse, im])act, etc., being non-existent, 
conjunction with soul possessing adri^/am is in these cases the n on- 
combinative cause. The adjective, ^initial,’ qualifies upward flaming, 
and sideward blowing also. It is proper to hold that impetus is the 
non-combinative cause of other (than initial) actions of lire and air, 
for there being a visible or known cause there is no occasion for the 
supposition of an invisible or unknown cause—13. 

Cause of action of mind. 

Upaskdra ,referonoe to non-initial action, ho bays : 

^ II 'i. I R I H 

Hasta-karmmauiv, by the action of the hand. 
Manasah of mind or the internal organ. ^:u] karmma, action. 
Vy&khyatam, explained. 

14. The action of mind is explaind by the action of the 
hand.—212. 

As in the throwing upward, etc., of the pestle, the action of the 
hand has for its non-combinative cause conjunction with soul exercis¬ 
ing volition, so the action of the mind also, for the purpose of coming: 
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into contact with the (external) sense receptive of the object desired, 
really has for its non-combinative cause conjunction with soul exercis¬ 
ing volition. Although mind, the sense, is not directly subject to 
volition, still it should bo observed that action is produced in mind by 
volition which can be reached by the nervous process by which mind 
travels. That the nervous process can be apprehended by the tactual 
sense-organ, however, must be admitted ; for, otherwise, assimilation 
of food, drink, etc., also will not be possible by volition which can be 
reached by the nervous process through which life or the vital energy 
travels.—14. 

Ph.asure and pain are marks of action of mind, 

\Jpaah%ra, —But, it may be objected, there is no proof that action is produced in tho 
;*nind. Hence he says : 

II ><, I i n 

Atma-indriya-manah-artha-sannikarsfit, from 
icontact of soul, sense, mind, and object, Sukha-dubkhe, pleasure 

and pain. 

15. Pleasure and pain (results) from contact of soul, sense, 
mind, and object.—213. 

^ Pleasure and pain ' is indicative ; cognition, volition, etc., are to 
he understood. The universality or ubiquity of mind has been already 
refuted and its atom-ness established. It has also been stated that the 
non-production of cognitions simultaneously is the mark of mind. 
There could, therefore, be no pleasure and pain at all, without the con¬ 
junction of .mind with the respective localities of the senses. The mean¬ 
ing is that, did no action take place in mind, there could be no feeling in 
4he form of Pleasure in my foot," ^^Pain in my head," etc. Although 
all the particular attributes of the soul depend upon contact of mind, yet 
pleasure and pain are (alone expressly) mentioned, because, on account 
of their intensity, they are very manifest.—15. 

Yoga described. 

Well, if the mind is so fickle or restless, then there being no inhibition or 
4’estraint of the internal organ there can bo no ycga or communion, and without yoga there 
can be no intuitive knowledge of the soul, and without it, there can be no mokfa or salvation. 
Therefore, the undertaking of this treatise is futile. In anticipation of this objection 
he says : 

I I H 

Tat-anUrambha^, non-origination of that, i, e., pleasure 
:andpain, or action of mind. Atmasthe, steady in the soul. 

ananasi, mind being. iSarxrasya, of body, i. e., of the embodied 

-soul. dubkha-abhava^j, non-existence of pain. ^ Sa^, that* tjtii: 

y oga);, yoga, communion. 
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16. Non-origination of that (follows) on the mind becoming 
steady in the soul ; (after it, there is) non-existence of pain in the 
embodied soul. (This is) that yoga. —214. 

When the mind of an indifferent person who has come to believe in 
the vanity of all objects of enjoyment, comes to stay only in the soul, at 
that stage, owing to the absence of volition corresponding to its action^ 
action is not produced in the mind which then becomes comparatively 
steady. It is this (state) which is (called) yoga, since the characteristic 
of yoga is the inhibition or restraint of the internal organ, chiltam, 

^ Tat-an/lrambhah, means non-origination of action of mind. Or, 
by the word, Hat,^ only pleasure and pain are denoted, being in the 
context. ^ Duhkha-abhavah' ; Being the moans of the non-existence of 
pain. Yoga itself is (spoken of as) non-existence of pain, as is the 
expression Food is life.'^ Or, it is a relative compound word mean¬ 
ing where there is non-existence of pain. ‘I^arirasya' means the soul 
as limited or determined by the body. ^Sah yogalF : here the word, 

‘ that refers to a universally known object, (the moaning being) this 
is that Yoga, 

Or, by the word, ^ ^tniil,^ life is here denoted by transference, since 
Boul is inferred by life. So that, by action in the nervous process 
which is the channel of the life breath, action of the life breath, 
(respiration ), is also produced. Or, the action of the life breath has, for 
its non-combinativo cause, conjunction of the life-breath with soul 
exercising volition the source of vitality. And volition, which is the 
source of vitality, is su})orsonsiblo, and has to bo inferred by the 
movement of the life-breath. Otherwise, how caii there be inspiration 
of air, even in the state of deep sleep V This is the import—16. 

VivTip !''—^ Atmastlie manasi,' i. c., when, quitting the se;ises, etc., 
in virtue of the six-limbed Yoga, mind aliides in the soul alone, then, 

< tat-anilrambha\i,' b c., ^ anarambhah ^ or non-production of action of 
mind. The mind then becomes fixed or steady, in this state, ^^arirasya 
duhkha-abhavah,' i. c., pain in relation to the body is not produced. 
^ Sah,' i. c., conjunction of mind, resiling from the outside, with soul, 
is called Yoga. 

The following verses of Shaudapurdnain also prove the same thino* 

So also, (C. e, restless) is Chitta, (i. e., the internal organ),, smitten 
with air. Therefore, do not trust it Accordingly, restrain air, for the^ 
purpose of steadiness of Chitta. For the purpose of restraining air, 
practise Yoga, of which there are six angatt or limbs. Posture, Regula¬ 
tion of breath, Abstraction or Inhibition of the senses, Ooncentration 
of mind, Meditation, and Absorption,—these are the six angaa or 
limbs of Yoga or communion.'^ 
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Therefore, there being cessation of false knowledge, etc., brought 
about by the manifestation of intuitive knowledge of soul, after the 
attainment of Yoga, final emancipation remains unimpeded. Conse¬ 
quently a system of thinking about things (like Kandda Sdtras) is not 
fruitless. This is the import. 

Other actions of mind, etc, independent of volition, 
and dependent on adristam. 

Upnskdra, —But, if volition wero tho offioiont cause of the action of life and raind, then, 
when life and mind go out from the body, in the state of death, and, on the production of 
another body, re-enter into it, there being no volition, both these actions would bo impossible. 
How, again, can be produced action, productive of conjunction of even what is oaten and 
drunk, i. c., food and drink, which conjunction is the cause of tho growth of the body and its 
limbs, as well as action *vhioh causes conjunction and disjunction during life within tho 
womb ? In anticipation of this objection, ho says : 

IIV, I nvs u 

Apasarpanam, going out, egress, Upasarpanam, com¬ 
ing into, ingress. Asita-pita-samyogdh, conjunctions of 

what is eaten and drunk. Karyya-antara-saihyogah, con¬ 
junctions of other effects or products. Oha, and. Adrista- 

k^ritaiii, caused by advistam. 

17. Egress and ingress (of life and mind, from and into, 
body), conjunctions assimilation) of food and drink, and con¬ 
junctions of other products,—these are caused by adri5tam,^2]5. 

Here the neuter gender in the word ^ adn’sU-kilrit^ni ^ is according 
to the rule that word of the neuter gender, appearing together with a 
word of another gender, may optionally entail neuter gender in both. 
The word, ‘ Saiiiyoga,' again, secondarily denotes action which is its 
cause. * Apasarpanam,' t. e., the going out of life and mind from the 
body alone, on the wearing away of action which originated the body ; 

^ Upasarpanam,^ i. e., the entrance of life and mind into another body 
as it is produced ; action which is the cause of the conjunction (i. 
assimilation) of food, drink, etc.; and action which is the cause of the 
conjunction (i. e., pulsation, etc.) of another product, i. e., the feetus ;— 
all these have as their non-combinative cause conjunction with soul 
possessing adfiatam^ The word, ^ iti,^ implies that the actions of the 
humours and excreta of the body are also caused by conjunction with 
soul possessing adfiffam, as their non-combinative cause.—17. 

Vivfiti .—He mentions other actions dependent on adfiffam. 

^ Apasarpanai^/ i, e., egress of mind.from the body at death ; ^ TTpa- 
sarpanam,' i. e., the ingress of mind into another body when it is pro-^ 
duced ; action from which conjunctions of what is eaten and drunk,. 
i. 6., food and water, are produced ; action from which conjunctions of 
other effects^ i* 4^ the eensee end life, with the bodjjT) arepromeed :—all 
;theae ere cmwmA hj eritli aoul p eae eee iny mg glue 

non-coailiimmtiYe o m m e. 
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Moksa described. 

Upaskdra. —But, it may be urged, if the production of another jbody were neojssary, howf 
would there bo Moksa ? Hence he says ; 

rRCfl# »Ti^: II V. I ^ I I II 

Tat-abli^ve, in the non-existence of that, i, e., the causal body^ 
or potential body, or the subtle body of impressions and tendencies, 
acquired during life, which becomes the cause of re-birth, and in re¬ 
birth, becomes encased, as it were, in the gross, physical body, 
Saihyoga-abh^vah, non-existence of conjunction, i. e., with the existing 
physical body. A-pradurbhavah, non-re-appearanco, or non-re¬ 

birth. ^ Gha, and. Moksal^, salvation. Moksa. 

18. Moksa consists in the non-existence of conjunction with 
the body, when there is at the same time, no potential body exist¬ 
ing, and consequently, re-birth cannot take place.—216, 

Here the idea is as follows: The power of Yoga produces intui¬ 
tive knowledge of the self ; false knowledge, attended with desire, is 
thereby annihilated ; consequently, attraction, aversion, 3tu[)idity or 
irrationality or spiritual blindness (mo/ia), and other faults due to it, 
diaaj^poar ; then inclination or activity goes away ; birth, due to it, 
therefore, does not take {)lace ; and, consequently, pain, bound up with 
birth, also vanishes away. This, then, is the nature of things. Now, 
ill virtue of the power born of yoga^ a yogin^ considering the entire 
mass of virtues and vices, or merits and demerits, which are the un¬ 
common or particular causes of ])leasure and pain to be enjoyed, at 
particular places and times, in the bodies of a horse, an elephant, a 
Berpent, a bird, etc., in accordance with those merits and demerits, and 
then going through those several forms of physical existence, thereby 
wears away or exhausts his previously produced merits and demerits 
by experiencing them. His faults being thus neutralised, when other 
merits and demerits are not produced, and when there is in coi.sequence 
no production of another future or potential body, at that time, it 
is the non-existence of conjunction, which the?i exists, with the 
former body, that is (called) moksa. ‘ Tat-abh^ve ' means in the absence 
of conjunction, in the noii-productioii of a future body. 

To meet the objection that this state is common to all at pralaya^ 
or periodical dissolution of creation, he adds ‘ aprftdurbh4vah. The 
meaning is, after which manifestation of body, etc., does not again 
take place. ‘ Sah mok§ah that is, annihilation of pain, which results 
in that state, is Moksa. —18. 

Vivfiti .—It may be objected that the stream of bodies being with¬ 
out beginning and without end, the impossibility of emancipation is 
also the same. Hehce he says : 

^ Tat-abh4ye,' t. e., in the absence of adfistam^ that is to where 
future adfifta'fn is exhausted by intuitive kuowledgeof self, and existing 
4idfiftamj by experieuoe, bhoga ; ^ sariiyoga-abhftva^/ f. a severance 
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takes place from connection with the stream or succession of 
bodies ; following it, is ^ apr^durbhUval^ ; i. e., non-production of pain, 
since the causes, viz.^ body and^adfi^^am, do not exist. It is then and 
there that emancipation becomes possible. Therefore, emancipation is 
notlchimerical like the horns of a hare. This is the import. 

Darkaess is non-existence, 

UpaBkdra ,—Ifc may be objootod :—^The action of a Bubstanoo is obeervod also in darkness^ 
there being the perception, “ The shadow moves.” Hero there is no volition, no impulse or 
impact, no gravity or fluidity, no resultant energy. Therefore, another efficient cause should 
l)e enumerated ; but it does not fall within observation. Accordingly he says : 

H H. I ’ll H u 

j[«TJjHppTH'^f^5^f^t|W=^H^ravya-guha-karmma-ui8patti-vaidharmmy&t, 
because of difference in production from Substance, Attribute, and 
Action. Abhaval?, non-being, non-existence. Tamazi, darkness. 

19 . Darkness is non-existence, because it is different in its 
production from Substance, Attribute, and Action.— 217 . 

By this aphorism, the determination or delimitation that substances 
are nine only, also becomes established. 

Now, the production of substance is dependent upon substancea 
possessing touch ; but in darkness, touch is not felt. It cannot be that 
touch is only undeveloped here ; for development of touch is essential 
to development of colour. 

Objection _This is the rule in case of Earth, whereas darkness is 

the tenth substance. 

Answer. —It is not- For no other substance is substratum of blue 
colour, and gravity is inseparable from blue colour, as also are taste 
and smell. 

Objection —As sound is the only distinguishing attribute of Ether,. 
%6 also will blue colour be the only distinguishing attribute of dark¬ 
ness. 

Answer —It is not so, as there is contradiction to its visibility. For^ 
if darkness were something possessing blue colour, or were it blue 
colour itself, then it would not be perceived by the eye without the help 
of external light—19. 

Above continued, 

UptiMkdra.-—What, then, oanses the iperoeption of motion (in derkneM) ? He gives the 
answer : 

iNnft j ii s, i ^ i u 

^ (hnn Tejasat^, of light. DraTya-antare^a, by another aaha> 

feance. Avarayit^ beoanse of obsonration; at Gha, and alto. 

. !!0. (Darltn^ is pon^existence), also because (it is produced) 
ffoih dip obscuration of light by anotbor snbstaaee.—218. 
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Liglit being obscured by another moving substance, non-existonoe 
of light is not observed in the places falling behind, and is observed 
in the places lying before. It is from this resemblance of the non- 
oxistence of light to the moving substance, that, motion is mistake i 
in it, but not that motion is real in it. This is the meaning, the percep¬ 
tion appearing so (i. e., erroneous) from agreemetit and diffire i j. 
(That is, whenever a body in motion obscures light, the shad >w caused 
thereby also moves ; and where the obscuring body is not in m)tion, 
the shadow also does not move). 

Darkness, (then), is non-etiste ice of every trace of light possessing 
developed or appreciable colour.—20. 

Space^ 'Timej Ethar^ and S<nil are void of action. 

i/pcufcdra.—Having thus finishod tho paroathetioal sjjtion on darknass, in two aph pri¬ 
sm'}, ho bogins t lo aootiotx on voidnjss of action : 

Di k-kAlau, space a id time Akasarii, ether ^ Cha, 

and also, Kriyilvat-vaidharmmyat, because of difference 

from that which possesses activity. Niskriyani, inactive. 

21. Space, Time, and also Ether are inactive, because of 
their difference from that which possesses activity.—219. 

The word ^ Oha ’ brings in the soul. Difference from that which 
possesses activity lies in the impo iderable less or incorporiety of 
fipaoe, etc., for activity always accompa lios c jrporoity or form —21. 

Actioiij AttrihiUe^ Genusj SpccUsj aad Oonibinatioa are vnd of action. 

Upaskdra .—He points out tho inactivity of actions and attributes : 

ii 'i. i r i « 

Etena, by this. KarmmS-ui, actions. Grun&t? attributes. 

^ Cha, and. Vyakhyat^h, explained. 

22. By this. Actions and Attributes are explained (as in¬ 
active).—220, 

‘ Etena ' means by difference from that which possesses activity. 
Difference from that which possesses activity, in other words, in- 
eorporeitj or imponderableness, belongs to attribute and action. They 
Are, therefore, explained to be ina?tiye.-**-22. 

Vlvritu^Vof woyd ‘ OlLa • (ete. - 

ijomhinatioii has no beginning, and so is independent of action. 

Upaakdra.^^lt may be urged :—If attribute and action are inactive, how then can there 
he relation ef sulietaaoo witih them ? Ooniienttoa by fonjimction meiy bn posilhli f 4>ut tha^ 
is dependent upon action. Hence he says : 

fi i Fn>!iiwi i wraws Ji m itJ *4 M 
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Niskriyd^naiii, of the inactive. Samav&yah, com¬ 
bination. Karmmabhyah, from actions. Nisiddhah, 

excluded, beyond, independent. 

23. (The relation) of the inactive Attribute and Action), 
(to Substance), is Combination, (which is) independent of actions. 
— 221 . 

It is combination which is the relation of attributes and actions 
(to subatancej. It is excluded from actions. The meaning is that this 
relation, i. e., combination, has no production even, and that its depen¬ 
dency upon action, therefore, remains at a long distance.—23. 

Attributes are nnn-comhiuative causes. 

Upaskdra ,—It may ha objected : If attributoa, beiri ^ imporadjrable, are not th® OQmbina- 
tive causes of action, then how are attributes and actions produced by attributes ? For 
causality, save and except in the form of combinative icausality, is not possible. To meet 
this objection, he says : 

Mf: II I). I I II 

Kdranaih, cause g Tu, however. A-8amav^lyina^, 

nou-combinative. gOTT* G-unAt, attributes. 

24. Attributes are, however, non-combinative causes.—222. 

Attributes are non-combinative causes but not combinative causes 
also, whereby they might be receptacles or fields of action. And that 
non-combinative causality arises, in sofiie cases, from combination in 
the same object with the effect, as that of the conjunction of soul and 
mind in the particular attributes of the soul, and of conjunction, 
disjunction, and sound in sound, and, in other cases, from combination 
in the same object with the cause, as that of the' colour, etc., of pot¬ 
sherds, etc., in the colour, etc., of the water-pot, etc.—24. 

Vivfiti -—The use of ^ cause * instead of causes, is aphoristic. 

Space IS a non-combinative cause. 

Upaskdra,-- It may be ohjooted :—Action is produced here. Action is produced now. 

the strength of such perceptions. Space andiTime also are surely combinative causes of 
action. How, otherwise, could they be assigned as the seat of action in these oases ? 
Accordingly he says: 

H I II 

Gunaih, by attributes. f^Dik, space. Vy&khyftt&b. ©x* 

plained. 

25. Space is explained by Attributes.—223. 

The meaning is that gravity, and other attributes, being impon¬ 
derable, are not the combinative^ cause of action, so space also, being; 
imponderable, is not the combinative cause of action. As to being tha 
cseat or receptacle, however, it can arise even without obmbinativef^ 
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causality, as in cotton-seeds in a bowl/' curd in a bowl/' the 
roaring of a lion in the forest/^ and other instances.—25. 

Time is an efficient cause- 
Vpaskdra-^With the same objeotias already stated, he says ; 

^1^: U ^ R ( 

K&ranena, by cause, i- e-, by way of eSioieiit causality. ifTrSf: 
K&la^., Time. 

26. By way of (efficient) causality, (the reference of action 
to Time as its seats, being explained), Time (is explained to be 
inactive, so far as combinative causality is concerned).—224. 

The syntactical connection of the aphorism is with explained to 
be inactive/'—corresponding words in the preceding aphorism, with 
necessary changes. The use of ^K&ranena/ instead of ‘ nimittak^r 
anena/ is an instace of denoting an object principally as an existence,, 
(i. e., without qualification). The meaning, therefore, is that Time,, 
being the efficient cause, is only the seat of action, but is not its com¬ 
binative cause—26. 

Here ends the second chapter of the fifth book in the Commentary 
of Sankara upon the Yisfiejika Aphorisms. 
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BOOK SIXTH—CHAPTER FIRST- 

The Veda is a work of intelligence, and thereforej authoritative, 

Upaskdra ,—The subjooC of the sixth book ia tho oxvmiuiUoo of dharni'i^ virtue or merit, 
and adharma^ vice or demerit, wliioh are the root oaaso > of transmigration, Dhartna and 
again, have to be supposed on the stiongth of auoh pieoepts and prohibitions as 
“ Let him who desire heaven, perform saorifioos.** “ Let him not eat tobaooo,” oto., and their 
existence depends upon the authoritativanoss of those poroeptive and prohibitive texts. And 
that authoritativoness can be possible or arise from the speaker’s previously possessing the 
attribute oharaoterised as knowledge of the moaning of the sentences as corresponding to 
objective reality since authoritativenoss per se is excluded. Hence the author, in the first 
place, oommopoes tlie demonstration of the attribute which clothes the Veda with authorita- 
tivenesB. ^ 

11 ^ i ? I ? II 

Buddhi-purvv4, preceded by understanding, V^kya- 

Kritih, composition of sentences. ^ Vede, in the Veda. 

1. In the Veda the composicion of sentence has been preced¬ 
ed by understanding.—225 

^ Vakya-kritih/ i. 6-, composition of se itences, is ^ buddhi-piirvv^/ 
i, e., preceded by the speaker’s knowledge of the meaning of the sen¬ 
tences as correspoiidilig to objective reality because it is composition 
of sentences, like composition by ourselves and others of such sentences 
as There lie five fruits on the bank of the river.^ 

^ In the Veda ' means in the aggregate of sentences. Here the com¬ 
position of aggregated sentences is the paksa (i. c., the subject of the 
conclusion). It cannot bo otherwise established (as authoritative), 
namely by the characteristic of being preceded by the understanding 
of ourselves and others ; for, in such instances as Let him who desires 
heaven, perform sacrifices,’^ the fact that performance of sacrifices is 
a means of attaining the desired object, or that securing heaven is an 
effect, is beyond the reach of our and others’ understanding. It is, 
therefore, proved that the Veda, as an effect, has for its antecedent an 
Absolute or Independent Person. And the characteristic of the Veda 
is that, while the subject of its mea ling is not certain knowledge pro¬ 
duced by proof other than the proof supplied by words and all that 
which.depends upon them, it is word of which the proof or authority is 
not produced by knowledge of the meaning of sentences produced by 
words.—1. 

Vivfiti -—By this aphorism, the doctrine of Mim^msfi. philosophy, 
that word is eternal, is refuted. 

The Veda is a work of intelligence^ and thereforauthoritative, continued. 

Upaskdra. —He shows in another manner that the sentences of the Veda have been, 
preceded by understanding : 

ai5i% 11 ^ n I II 

nT^l% 6r&hti)ane, in the portion of Veda, so called. Saihjia^ 

Karma, attribution or distributioa of names. Siddhi-lihgath, 

jnark of knowledge of things named, or of the eonclasion that the Veda 
is an intelligent production. , . , 
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2. The distribution of names in the Brahmana (portion of 
the Veda) is a mark of knowledge, (on the part of the framer of 
the names), of the things named (therein).—226. 

Here ‘ Br^hmansih ^ denotes a particular portion of the Veda. 

< SaihjM-Karinina/ i. e , the distribution of names, which appears there, 
points to understanding on the part of the framer of the names, as in 
the world the distribution of such names as Long-ear, Long-nose, 
Long-neck, does.—2. 

The Veda is a work of intelligence^ and therefore^ authoritative, 

continued. 

Upashdra .—mentions another form of proof : 

siacifit: U ^ I n ^ II 

Buddhi-purvvah, preceded by understanding, Dad^tih, 

giv'^s, to give, gift. 

3. (Precepts enjoining) gift (are) preceded by understanding. 
—227. 

The injunction of gift (as a source of dharma), which has been 
established in such text as Let him who desires heaven, give a cow,'^ 
has been made from the knowledge that it is the means of attainir)g 
the object desired. The conjugated form, ‘ dadHtih,^ gives, topically 
denotes ^ gift ^ which is the meaning of the root ‘ to give.'—3. 

Above continued, 
ro—Ho gives yot another proof : 

^ Haitian 

Tatha, so, the same, Pratigrahah acceptance. 

4. The same is acceptance (of a gift.)—228. 

Texts of the Veda, enjoining acceptance of gifts, are also preceded 
by understanding. The word, ‘‘pratigrahah" indicates a Vedic text 
of which it is the subject. Thus, texts of the Veda, enjoining accep¬ 
tance of land, etc., imply its efficacy to the welfare of the acceptor. 
Texts of the Veda, of which the subject-matter is the acceptance of the 
skin of a black-and-white antelope, point out or bring to light its 
efficacy towards that which is not desired by the acceptor. And 
efficacy towards the desired and efficacy towards the undesired, or 
potencies for ^ood and for evil* caunol, in these cased, appropriately 
fall wiltiih Ae cOguizAiica w kht ttnddrfttiandihg of petisons later 
born.—4. 

Vivfti -—Althtmffh all these have been already explained by the 
. flfet af>horiiun^ still this mech iindeftakin|^ is ^r the jptirpose of point¬ 
ing out some of the dharmas or duties. 
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Attrihutea of one aoul do not 'produce ejfecia in another aoul: he 

reapa who aowa. 

Upaalcdra. —Naw, in justifioation of the aphorism of Jaimini, “Result (of action), 
indicated by the I^Astra, ( aooruse ) to the performer, ” (Pdrva-MtmAmsA Siltram) he says : 

I^ U ^ n I SL U 

Atm&-antara-gunftn^m, of the attributes of one sonL 
Atmd-antare, in another soul. A-k^ranatvA^t, be- 

eause there is no causality. 

5. [“ Result (of action) indicated by the ^astra, (accrues) 

to the performer”], because there is no causality of the attributes 
of one soul in (the attributes of) another soul.—229. 

Because the attributes of one soul, e, merits and demerits arising 
fromsacrifice, slaughter, etc., are not causes of the attributes, in the shape 
of pleasure and pain, of another soul. This being the case, pleasure 
and pain are produced by dharma and dharma appertaining to each 
individual soul, and not by dharma and dharma existing in different 
substrata. Otherwise, the fruits of sacrifice, slaughter, etc., will 
accrue to him by whom these were not performed, and hence, loss of 
the fruits of acts done, and acquisition of the fruits of acts not done 
will be the result. 

Objection. —There is no such universal rule since there is a viola¬ 
tion of it in the sacrifice for the birth of a son, sacrifice in favour of 
the departed ancestors, etc. Thus, it is heard that the fruits of 

Srdddha or performance of obsequies, etc., performed by the son, accrue 
to the departed ancestor ; it is also heard that the fruit of the sacrifice 
fur the birth of a son, performed by the father, accrues to the son. 
You con not say that here is really in these cases the co-existence of 
the performance and its fruit is the same subject, the agent-enjoyer, 
by means of the fruit accruing to the son and the departed ancestor; 

ill the one case, the fruit of the ^raddha accrues to the son in this way 
that he becomes the son of departed ancestors participating in the 
enjoyments of heaven and in the other case, the fruit of the sacrifice 
accrues to the father in this way that ^he becomes the father of a 
vigorous son. 

For this view his adri§tam becomes inoperative, conflicts with the 
Veda ; for, it is heard that the fruit i-s only the satisfaction, etc., of 
the departed ancestor, and the vigorousness, etc., of the son, the sup¬ 
position of any other fruit being precluded by redundancy. 

Anwer. —Let then dpUrvarh or adfiftam accrue to the agent as the 
fruit, while heaven accrues to the departed ancestor. 

Objection —It cannot be so, since activity must in your theory^ 
uniformly co-exist in the same subject with the fruit. Otherwise where,, 
immediately after the performance of the Srdddha^ the son is liberated 
and consequently, heaven will not accrue to the departed ancestor. 
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Objection -—It cannot be said that it will not accrue/' since it ia 
the same iu the other way, for, when the departed ancestor is already- 
liberated (i. 6., freed from the bonds of all enjoyment and suffering what¬ 
ever) (prior to the performance of the Srdddha) then no such fruit will 
issue from the Sraddha, however perfect it may be in all its parts. 

Conclusion .—But this is not the case. For, the declaration that 
Result (of action), indicated by the iS^stra, (accrues) to the })erformer^ 
being a general rule, admits of exception, in the presence of a strong 
contradiction, and, in the matter in hand, it is the Sruti, or Revelation 
of the fruit accruing to the departed ancestor and the son, which is the 
contradication. 

Ohjectun .—This being so, there is proving too much. 

Answer .—Not so, for, the corresponding texts of the Veda them¬ 
selves prevent any such too much proving. 

Another objection .—In the case of the greatest gifts (^mahdddnam, a 
technical term which denotes sixteen kinds of specially meritorious 

f ift), heaven only (i. e., heaven without the mention of the enjoyer) is 
ruit, and in the name of whomsoever person they declared to be are 
performed, the fruit they produce, accrues to that person. 

Answer .—This is an absurd argument. For, here there being no 
contradiction to the general observation, the general observation 
accompanied with the absence of contradiction or exceptional instance, 
becomes the rule, and hence, it would not follow that kings and such 
other persons need not observe fast, etc., though observance of such and 
such acts would be possible for them by means of other persons, with 
the intention or prayer that the fruit of those acts may accrue to the 
former. Moreover, it is the rule, that the thorough performance of the. 
duties of u householder produces fruit in the form of attainment of the 
world of Brahmdj and thus the declaration in general terms has been 
made with the object of showing that fruit accrues to each individual 
agent. 

The writer of the Vfittij however, says ; Result (of action), indi¬ 
cated by the S^stra," etc., is really a rule without an exception. On the 
other hand, the fruit which accrues to the departed ancestor, etc., 
results from the influence of benedictory mantras pronounced by 

BrAhmauas entertained at the JSrdaddha, etc., the mantras in question 
being in the case of sacrifice for the departed ancestor, May thy 
fitfis or departed ancestors have their objects fulfilled,'' and, in the 
case of sacrifice for the son, May a son be born unto thee, who will be 
vigorous, beautiful as the moon, and the feeder of all/' in the same way 
as neutralization of the effect of poison on the body of a person bitten 
by a snake, is produced from the recitation of mantras or incantation 
by foresters.—^. 

Vivfiti .—Result (of action), indicated by the dftstra, (accrues) to 
the performer/'—-this aphorism of the system of Jaimini should be 
supplied at the end of the present aphorism ; for otherwise, the ablative 
in it will remain unconnected. 
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Entertainment of impure Brdhmanas at a i§rdddha is useless. 

Upaak^ra.'^ThoBQ fruits aoorue from the benediotion of BrAhmanas who have been 
•atisfied with the entertainment, and who are not wioked, in other words, whose oonduot is 
in aooordanoe with the Sdura, but not from the benediction of the wioked who have been 
excluded from the category of recipients, e g.^ an illegitimate son born during wedlock, an 
illegitimate son born after the death of the husband, etc. This is what he says here : 

II ^ I t I S U 

mi Tat, that, i. e., the fruit of benediction. Dusta-bhojane, 

(SrAddha) in which impure (Brdhmanas) are entertained, w Na, not. 
Vidyate, exists, accrues. 

6. That does not exist where the impure are entertained, 
—230. 

‘ Tat ' alludes to the fruit of benediction. The meaning is that 

where at a Srdddha (i* e,, the observance of obsequial rites) evil or 
impure Brdhmanas are entertained there the fruit of benediction does 
not accrue to the departed ancestor, or the meaning is this that the 

fruit of the Srdddha itself does not accrue to the departed ancestor.—6* 

Impure explained- 

Upaskdra .—Who are they that are called impure ? Aooordingly he states the character is- 
tic of the impure. 

^ i ^qWIH. II ^ I U >3 II 

5 ® Du^tam, wickedness, impurity. Himsftyam, in killing. 

7. Impurity (lies) in killing.—231. 

Here ^ hims^y^m Ms indicative of all prohibited acts whatever. 
The meaning, therefore, is that a person, given to or occupied in a pro¬ 
hibited act, should be known as impure.—7. 

Association with the impure is sinful- 

f7pa«ifcdra.—Ho says that not only non-existence of f ruib accrues from entertaining an 
impure Br&hmana invited at a Srdddha^ but sin also accrues. 

II ^ I n S II 

Tasya, his, of the wicked or impure Br^hmaya. Sa- 

mabhivy&haratal^i, from companionship or association. Doja^, vice, 
demerit, adharma- 

8. Demerit results from association with him.—232. 

The meaning is that/dofa^,' t. e., sin, accrues, ‘Samabhivyfthft- 
ratah,^ i- from association, characterised as eating in the same row, 
sleeping in company, reading in company, etc., with a Br4hmana 
engaged in forbidden acts.—8. 

Entertainment of a pure Brdhmana ie not sinful. 

C^askdra.—Does then sin aocroe also from association with one who is not impure } Ha 
says, No. 
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51 n ^ tn 8. n 

^ Tat, that, i. e., sin. iffji A-dn^te, in the case of (entertaining) 
one who is not impure. «T Na, not. Vidyate, exists, accrues. 

9. This does not accure in the case of (entertaining) one 
who is not impure.—233. 

The meaning is that ‘ tat,^ i. e., sin, < na vidyate,^ ^. e., does not 
accrue, where a Br4hmana, whose conduct is in accordance with the 
precepts and prohibitions of the Sdstraj is entertained at a Sraddha — 9 . 

Preference should he given to worthy recipients afterwards. 

ITpaskdra .—mAy bo askod, what should the rule of oonduot bo in a case where worthy 
rooipients being not available, unworthy ones are at first invited, but gradually worthy recipi- 
onts beoome available. To this he replies : 

II ^ n I to n 

jpr: Punah, again, afterwards. Vi 6 iB|e, in or to a superior, or 
a qualified or worthy person, i. e , recipient. Pravrittih, inclina¬ 

tion, attention, preference. 

10. Preference (should be given), to a worthy recipient (who 
is available) afterwards.—234. 

At a ^rdddhuj or where gifts have to be received, if ^qualified per¬ 
sons, i. e.f those who do not transgress the rules of the Sdstra in their 
conduct, are obtained, then one should entertain them only, leaving 
aside the censurable ones, although invited. The rule, “ One should 
not reject persons invited,'^ refers to worthy recipients only. One should, 
however, gratify censurable persons, who have been invited, by giving 
money, etc.— 10 . 

Vivfiti. —But what is to be done where Srdddhuy etc., have been per¬ 
formed through the services of an impure Br&mana ? He gives the 
reply : 

Attention should be given to the thing of quality, i. e., the, re-per- 
formance of the tirdddha^ etc., by a pure Brahmania, etc. The Srdddhay 
previously performed, is all useless. This is the import. 

JEguals or inferiorsj if purcj should be accepted as guests or recipients. 

Upashdra.---'H.e lays down the rule of oonduot where, at a ^rdddha, distribution of gifts^ 
oto,, recipients superior to the agent himself, are not obtained ; 

^ ^ II ^ H nm 

^ Same, in or to an equal. ^ Hine, in or to.an inferior. 5 ^ Yh, 
or. Pravrittilj, inclination, attention, preference. 

11. Preference (should be givei^ to an equal, or to an 
inferior, (if he is free from imparity or fault).—235. 
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The meaning is that at i^rdddha, charity, etc., atteiltioh or prefer- 
eaoe should be given to a recipient, free from fault, who is equal, t. e., 
like oneself, or inferior, i. e., less than oneself, in point of merit, etc., 
because happiness accrues, to the departed ancestor, from blessings 
pronounced by them only. The import is that persons prohibited are 
by all means to be rejected, but not the pure, whether they be equals or 
inferiors.—11. 

Reception of gift is also a source of dharma, or, stealing is not sinful, 
in certain circumstances. 

Upaskdra, —Having desoribed the production of adharma by the meritorious character 
of the donation at a Srdddka or oharity, he extends production of dharma from reception also 
of a similar nature : 

II ^ I n II 

Btena, by this. Hina-sama-vifiista dh^rm* 

mikebhyah, from inferior, equal, superior virtuous persons. 
Parasva-^da,n4ih, reception of property. ^VyS-khyfttamy ex¬ 

plained. 

12. By this is explained reception of property from virtuous 
persons who are inferior, equal, or superior (to oneself).—236. 

The excellence of dharma is in the order of its mention. The mean¬ 
ing is that dharma accrues from the reception of a gift of land, etc., 
from a virtuous person, whether he be inferior, equal, or superior to 
oneself. ‘ Parasv^d^nam ^ means reception of property from another. 

The writer of the Vritti, however, says : ‘ Parasv&d^nam,^ t. 0 ., 

the taking of another’s property, by theft, etc., is explained. Thus, 
according to the Sruti, ^^^ mOTR; to 

save himself or his family, suffering from starvation, a man may steal 
the food of a Siidra, when he has not obt6»ined food for seven days. 
Similarly, when he has not obtained food for ten days, or when he has 
not obtained food for fifteen ds^ys^ or when life is in danger, to steal 
food from a VaiSya, a Ksatriya, or a Brdhmana respectively, does not 
tend to adharma or sin.”—12. 

Killing is not sinful in certain circumstances. 

£7]pa«fclra.—Not; only is the talcing of another’s property, when life is in danger, not 
forbidden, but in such oiroumstanoes those who do nob give anything to take away, mav 
«ven be put to death. By all this there is no loss of dharma^ or appsaranoe or production ot 
udharma. This is what he says : 

?wf 9n»r: n ^ I n u n 

TOT Tathft, likewise. VirAddhslaatp, o! those who staad in 

the way. ?^t»I: Ty&gah, the making away with. 

13, Likewise the making away with thase who stand in the 
way, (is justified).—237. 
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The meaning is that they are to be put to death who act in the con¬ 
trary manner, (i. e., who play the enemy), in such circumstances. So it 
has been said : 

Let a man save his poor self by whatsoever deed, mild or cruel. 
When he is able, let him practise dharma or righteousness.^'—13. 

Vivriti, —He points out that certain censurable deeds also do not 
produce sin : 

The meaning is that the killing of those who are about to take 
one’s life, is likewise not forbidden, according to the saying Let one 
kill an aggressive felon without a second thought.’' 

Note. —The author of the Upask4ra gives up his own context, and 
here follows the Vritti quoted by him under the preceding aphorism. 

Above continued. 

Upashdra .—But is the making away with another to bo resorted to with any distinotioa 
whatever ? He says, No : 

^ 9IFT: U ^ U 

Hine, in an inferior. ^ Pare, in another. Tytlgah^ 

making away with, killing. 

14 . Making away with another (is not sinful), if (he is) 
inferior (to oneself.)—238 

If another who does not give anything to take away, is inferior to 
oneself, he, the Sidra, or the like, maybe put to death.—14. 

Vivriti. —^ Para ' means an enemy, (and not one who does not give 
anything to take away). 

Killing is not sinful in certain circumstances^ continued. 

Vpaalcdra .— With reforenoe to an equal, he says : 

^ ^ u ^ n I n 11 

^ Same, in the case of an equal. Atma-tyigah, self- 

abandonment. Suicide, Para-tyigah, destruction of another. 

V or. 

15 . In the cause of an equal, either suicide or destruction: 
of the other (may be resorted to).—239. 

Where it is a Brihmana, equal to oneself, who becomes the ad¬ 
versary, then destruction of oneself only by starvation, etc., is to be* 
committed. Or, if there appear no other means of preserving oneself 
or one's family, and the opponent be an equal, he is to be then made* 
away with.—15. 

Above continued. 

Upaskdra.~^l{^ then, a person, superior to oneself, beoome the adversary, should he eveia 
Jbe put to death ? He says, No : 
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Vi^i^te, in the case of a saperior. «rfF<T^nT: Atmaty&gal^ self- 
destruction. Iti, Jinis. 

16. In the case of superior, self-destruction (is to be com¬ 
mitted).—240. 

In the case of a person, supericr to oneself, i. e., excellent by the 
study of the Veda, etc., beoomming the opponent, destruction of oneself 
only is lawful. The meaning is that even when life is in danger, a man 
may design only his own death, but must not slay a Br&hmaua. 

‘ Iti ’ indicates the end of the chapter.—16. 

Here ends the first chapter of the sixth book in the Commentary 
of i^ahkara upon the VaiSesika Aphorisms. 
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BOOK SIXTH—CHAPTER SECOUD. 

Exaltation is the motive of actions of which no visible motive exists^ 

Upa8kdra,—1Yi\xSy in the first chapter, because the proof, supplied by the Veda, is 
produced by some attribute or quality, therefore, in connection with its production, a descrip¬ 
tion of the attribute or quality then the consideration that “ Result ( of action ), indicated 
by the )S&stra, (accrues) to the performer,** and also the consideration of this that under 
certain oiroumstances there is non-production of demerit, even on the performance of for¬ 
bidden acts, have taken place. Now, the author, with a view to explain the second aphorism^ 
“ Vharipa is that from which (results) the attainment of exaltation and the Supreme Good’* 
(I. i. 2, above), is going to make an examination of the production of dharma or merit, in 
particular oases, and accordingly ho says : 

^ I 1 ! II 

Drista-adrista-prayojanjln^m, of which the motives are 
visible and invisible. JJriBta-abhfive, where no visible motive 

exists. Prayojanam, motive, Abhyuday^ya, for the purpose 

of exaltation or knowledge of reality. 

1. (Of actions) of which the motives are visible and invisible, 
the motive, where no visible (motive) exists, (tends) to exaltation. 
—241. 

Actions of which tho motives are visible, are agriculture, com¬ 
merce, service under the king, etc. Actions of which the motives are 
invisible, are sacrifice, charity, hrahmacharya or celibacy and devotion 
to learning, etc. Amongst these actions, where no visible object is 
observed, there an invisible object has to be supposed. And that is 
conducive to ^ exaltation,' c., knowledge of reality or truth. Or, in 
‘ abhyudayfi,ya,' the dative has been used in the sense of tho nomina¬ 
tive. The meaTiing, therefore, is that the fruit (of the action) is exalta¬ 
tion. The invisible fruit is nothing but adristam (or potential after¬ 
effects of past acts). If it is j)roduced by yoga or holy communion, then 
the exaltatton is spiritual intuition of tho self. If it is produced by, 
sacrifice, charity, etc., then the exaltation is heaver,. Here, again, 
unlike the actions milking, cooking, etc., which bear fruit then and 
there but like the actions sowing, ploughing, etc., which bear fruit 
after a while, the actions sacrificing, giving alms, practising brahma- 
charyaj etc., by no means bear fruit then and there, for no such pro¬ 
duction of fruit is observed. Nor are gain, etc., through being known 
as virtuous, themselves the fruit ; for those who practise brahmacharya 
have no eye to such fruit. Therefore, heaven, etc., which will accrue 
in the distant future, are the fruit. And this is not immediately con¬ 
nected with action which by nature speedily vanishes out of exis¬ 
tence. Hence it results that there is an intermediate common sub¬ 
stratum of the action and the fruit, and this is apUrvam or adfistam. 

Actions of which the motive is invisible. 

^ Upaskdra ,—^He enumerates actions of which the fruits are invisible : 
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iia"Upavasa—brahmacharyya—gurukulav3,8a—vAnaprastha—yajf(a--(14na- 

proksana-dikagatra-kMa-niyanifth—Ablution, Fast, Brahmacharya, Resi¬ 
dence in the family of the preceptor , Life of retirement in the forest. 
Sacrifice, Gift, Oblation, Direction, Constellation, Seasons and Reli¬ 
gious observances. Cha, and. Adristaya, condusive to adfiatam, 

or invisible fruit. 


2. Ablution, fast, brahmacharya^ residence in the family of 
the preceptor, life of retirement in the forest, sacrifice, gift, obla¬ 
tion, directions, constellations, seasons, and religious observances 
conduce to invisible fruit.—242. 

^ Adrst^ya * means for the purpose of the fruit characterised as 
adristam, or for the purpose of the fruit, characterised as heaven and 
salvation, through the gate of adristam. Hereby are included all actions 
or duties enjoined in the Veda and smriti and having adristam as their 
fruit. Here * abhisechanam means ablution as enjoined in such precepts 
as One should bathe in the Gahga (Ganges).Fast denotes such as is 
enjoined in such precepts as One should abstain from food on the 
oleve itli day of the moon.’^ ^ Brahmacharyyam ^ means clutivation of 
dharma in general. ^ Gurukulavasah,^ is that of Brahmachdrins or stu¬ 
dents for the purpose of stuaying the Veda the twelve-year vow called 
Mahdvr at a j etc. f ‘ V^naprastham^ means the duty of those who have 
retired to the forest on the ripening of age. ^YajSat^ denotes Rdjaasdyay 
Vdjapeyay and other sacrifices. ‘D^nam^is as enjoined by such precepts as 
One should give away a cow.^^ ‘ Prok^auam,' is as enjoined by such 
precepts as ‘^One should offer rice.^^ ‘Dik^ denotes such as is enjoined by 
the precepts., ^^Oiie should perform sacrifice on an altar inclined towards 
the east,One should eat rice, etc., facing towards the east,''etc. 
‘ Nak^atram ' is such as Maghd (the tenth lunar asterism), etc., on the 
occasion of a kadddha, etc. ^ Mantrah' denotes 0, ye waters, who are 
the sources of pleasures," etc. (Big Veda X. ix. 1), and other sacred 
hymns. ‘ Kala^ ' is as is enjoined by such precepts as “ Month after 
month food shall be given to thee" where one should offer food in the 
afteri.oon of the day of new moon, ‘‘ In summer let one be surrounded 
with five fires," ‘‘ In spring let one deposit the sacrificial fires,'^ etc. 
‘ Niyamab ^ means conduct, in accordance with the SS-stra, of those 
who observe the distinction of caste and the four stages of holy livings 
i. e.y FarSa and A^rama. 

Now, it will be seen that of the dharma^ so produced, the soul is the 
combinative cause, conjunction of the soul and the mind is the non- 
combinative cause, and faith and the knowledge of the motives of objects 
characterised as heaven, etc., are the effioirat oaase«%—2* 

Other sources of dharma and sources of adharma. 

rpa#Wra.--^viM thus iieutloiiea the hbw tentidet them bW 

with the Bouroes of adharma also : 


■«n. n ^ i ^ I n 
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Ch4turfi§ramyam, the observance of the four Afiramas or 
’stages of holy living, viz,^ the life of continence and scholarship, the 
life of a householder, the life of retirement in the woods, and the 
life of absolute selfrenunciation, living on alms). : Upadh^^i, 

defects in respect of faith, misbeliefs and disbeliefs. WJWT Anupadlia, 
non-defects in respect of faith, beliefs. ^ Cha, and. 

3. The observance of the four A^ramas (has been already 
mentioned). Misbeliefs and disbeliefs as well as beliefs are also 
(sources of adristam or dharma and adharma ),— 243. 

That which is the means of dharmaj common to the four Asrama^^ 
has been, (and thus the sentence should be completed), exhaustively 
denoted by tlio preceding apliorism alone. ‘Upadliah'means defects of 
hhdva (Z. c., sontimentj or faith ; ^anupadhTih, means non-defects of 
hlidoa or faitli. 'Idioy tuo should bo understood to be the sources of 
dharma aiid adkarma^ according to themselves. By the word, ^ upadhilh, 
all the means of adharma>\iQ>ve been included.—3. 

Upadha and anupadha exjdained, 

UpaMra —Diptinguiehing upadhd or impurity, and anupdhd or purity, as regards thoir 
oliaracbcristio, ho saya : 

3<ritfXl^.^qvn u ^ i s* i « ii 

Bh4va-dosah, defect of feeling, impurity of emotion, or of 
the soul. Upadha, (et]j*) that which is placed, or settles, upon or 

near anything. Impurity. Adosah, non-defect. Anupadha, 

purity. Purity of emotion, or of the soul. 

4. Upadha or Impurity (denotes) impurity of emotion, or of 
the soul ; afitipadhd (denotes) purity.—244. 

Feeling, desire, attraction, inattention, unfaith, vanity, conceit, 
envy, and other impurities of the soul are denoted by the word 
upadhd or impurity. Faith, complacence of mind, perseverance 
in the performance of prescribed actions, determination of what 
should be done in particular situation, (or presence of mind), and 
certitude are called anupadhd or purity of the soul. The efficient 
causality of all these towards dharma and adharma, is here de¬ 
clared.—4. 

What objects are pure or holy, 

Upat^hdra .—(Purity and impurity may bo internal as well as external, that is, may relate 
to thought as well as to things. In the preceding aphorism, purities and impurities of the 
soul have been mentioned. With regard to external objects it is said as' follows). Things 
pure and impure are also called upadhd or purity and anupadhd or impurity. Here he 
distinguishes between pure and impure objects : 

Yat, which. Ista-rfLparasa-gandha-sparfisijp posse- 

8808 prescribed colour, twte) emeUi an^i0U:chrl}|ftBf,ProkBitaflii, aspersed. 
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Sprinkled with water together with the pronunciation of mantra,i or 
sacred hymns. Abhyuksitam, sprinkled with water without the 

pronunciation of mantras. The above rendering of the two words^ 

‘ prokstam ' abhyiksitam ’ is in accordance with the view of J§ahkara 
misra. But, 

Sprinkling of water with the pronated hand is called proh§anam ; 
that with supinated hand is callod abhyuksanam ; and the same with 
the inclined hand is known as avokaanam *^— 

From the above saying of the Smritij it would appear that the 
correct translations would be, sprinkled with water with pronation, in 
the case of ^ proksitani,^ and s))rinklod with water with supination, in 
the case of ^ abhyuksitaiii.^ Cha, and. Tat. that iSuchi, pure, 
clean, holy. 

5. The pure is that which possesses prescribed Colour, Taste, 
Smell, and Touch, and is sprinkled with water along with the 
recitation of sacred hymns, and also without it, or is sprinkled with 
water bv)th with pronation and with supination.—245. 

Whatever Substance possesses such colour, otc., as are ^ istam,' i e., 
prescribed by the Veda and the Smriti, the same is of that character 
(i. tJ., pure). Therein, Colour (is ])roscribed) in such texts as “ Ho 
buys the aoma drink for a cow, ruddy, one year old, with tawny eyes/^ 
He should obtain a white goat,'^ etc. ^ Prok^itam, means sprinkled 
with water during the recitation of sacred hymns ; •abhyuk^itaiii,' 
means sprinkled with water without any sac^red hymn. The word ^ cha 
^ implies that which is lawfully acquired, and that is brought out by 
such restraining percepts as A Brahmaiia, should acquire wealth by 
performing 8a(;rifices, by teaching, and by receiving presents, etc.—5. 

What objects are impure or unholy. 

Upaskdra .—He etatos the oharacteristio of impure objects : 

It ^ 1 I ^ II 

Aiuchi, impure. Iti, this Such. Suchiprati^edhat, 

the negation of exclusion of the pure. 

6. Impure,—such is the form of the negation of the pure. 
—246. 

The meaning is that the contrary of such substance as is pure, is 
impure. In other words, a substance of unpraiseworthy colour, taste 
smell, and touch, or not aspersed, or not sprinkled, or sprinkled with^ 
forbidden water, or unlawfully acquired, as the substance of a BrAhmana 
acquired by agriculture and commerce, is impure. — 6. 

What objects are impure or unholy, continued. 

- .4 “j " ^ ^ 

Crj[>a«ik4ra.—-He meatioai ol^ei objeots : 
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Arth3.ntar4m, something else. Another thing.*^ Oha, and. 

7. (It is) also something else.—247. 

The meaning is that where a thing possesses praiseworthy colour, 
taste, smell, and touch, and is at the same time aspersed, sprinkled, and 
lawfully acquired, even there that thing also is impure, if it is vitiated 
by speech or vitiated by intention.—7. 

j)roducG\exaltation, purity must he coupled ivith selfres^traint. 

Upaskdra .—Now he points ont another contributory cause of dharma and adhanna : 

II S I ST I = n 

Ayatasy, of the unrestrained. Suchi-bhojand,t, from 

eating that which is pure. : Abhyudayah, exaltation. sT Na, not. 

fro^Vidyate, exists. Accrues. Niyama-abh^v^t, owing to the 

absence of self-restraint. Vidyate, exists. Accrues. ^Va, and. 

Artha-antaratvA/t, being a different thing. Yamasya, of 
self-restraint. 

8. To the unrestrained, exaltation does not accrue from 
eating what is pure, inasmuch as there is an absence of self-res¬ 
traint ; and it accrues, (where there is self-restraint), inasmuch as 
self-restraint is a different thing (from eating).—248. 

‘ AyaTasya ^ means void of restraint, or unrestraint. The eating of 
one, void of the restraints brought out in such precepts as. A man 
^ihould take food after washing his hands and feet, and rinsing his 
mouth, restrained in speech, while taking food, though restrained, he 
• should twice rinse his mouth,does not tend to exaltation, but to sin. 
It may be asked. Why ? Hence he says, ^ niyama-abhavA^t,^ i. e., owing 
to the absence of self-restaint, which is a contributory cause. That 
which takes place where self-restraint exists, is now stated. ‘ Vidyate 
va„ i. e., exaltation verily accrues from eating by means of the accom¬ 
paniment ef the self-restraint mentioned above. It may be asked, How ? 
So he says, ‘ Artha-antaratv4t yamasya,' i. e., because self-restraint is 
something else than eating. Therefore the meaning is that without the 
contributory cause there is no production of the fruit, and that with it, 
there is production of the fruit.—8. 

Bhdsya — reads Vidyateva ' rthdntaratvdt yamasya as a separate 
aphorism. 

Self-restraint alone, again, is not sujfficint for the purpose. 

{7pa«Hra.—It may be objeoted, “ If self-rostrainb lalone is the governing element, then 
eating is not a governing element at all,” Aooordingly he says : 

wdrii ^ m I s I 8. II 
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Asati, non-existing. ^ Oha, and. AbMv4t, because of 

non-existence, 

9. (Self-restraint alone is not the cause of exaltation), for 
there is non-existence (of exaltation), where (the eating of pure 
food) does not exist.—249. 

^ Of exaltation^ is the coraplement of the aphorism. ‘Abh4v4t,^ i. e., 
since exaltation does not exist, ‘ asati,’ {, e., where the eating of pure 
food does not exist, although there is self-restraint. The meaning, there¬ 
fore, is that it is both of them, namely self-restraint and eating, which 
is the .cause of merit. The word, eating, is illustrative Yama and 
Niyamay i. e., self-restraint, external and internal, are accessories also 
of sacrifice, charity, ablutions, oblations, and other actions prescribed 
by the Veda and the Smriti.— 9. 

Origin of desire which, being a fault, is an accessory to adharma. 

UpdMra ,—Having thus stated self-restraint as a contributory towards the produotion 
of dharmay ho now points out tho origin oi faulty with a view to specify fault as lan faooessory 
to adharma : 

II ? I *1 no II 

Sukhdt, from pleasure, xjm Rilgah, Colouration), Desire. 

10 . From Pleasure (arises) Desire.—250. 

^ Sukhflt,‘ i, e., from pleasure derived from the enjoyment of gar¬ 
lands, sandal-paste, women, and other objects. rS.gah,’ desire, is 
produced successively for pleasue of a similar kind, or for the means 
of attaining it. It is also to be considered that from pain begotten by 
snakes^ thorns, and the like, aversion arises with regard to such pain, or 
with regard to its source. Desire, aversion, and infatuation are called 
faults, inasmuch as they are incentives to activity (which serves to bind 
the agent down to this world). Accordingly there is the aphorism of 
Gautama, Faults have for their characteristic incitement to acitivity 
(or worldly occupation).” (NyHya-Sutram, I. i. 18),—10. 

Origin of desire which, being a fault, is an accessory to adharma, 

• continued* 

UpasMra*’^'* Now,” ib may bo objected, ** if only pleasure and pain produced desire 
and aversion, how then can the latter exist after the destruction of the former ? ” Hence 
ho says : 

11 ^ I ^ I ?? II 

?T^^Wdi;Tat-mayatv4t from transformation into, absorption, or entire 
occupation of mind with, or habituation to, that. ^ Oha, and. 

11 . (Desire and Aversion arise) also through habituation to 
that— 251 . 

^ Desire and aversion arise’—this is the complement of the aphoritm* 
*^Tat«mayatyaiii means a partionlar kind of comparatively powerful 
impression produced by constant or habitual experience of objects^ 
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through the influence of which) a sad lover, who does not win hia mis¬ 
tress, sees his beloved in every object ; andihe who has been once bitten 
by a snake, in consequence of the strong impression regarding that, 
sees snakes everywhere. So it has been said, Tat-mayatvam (lit^ full- 
of-that-ness) means the manifestation of that both internally and 
externall}^’^—11. 

Above continued* 

(Tpaakdra *—He brings forward another source (of desire andjaversion) : 

II ^ I 1 II 

Adri^t^t, from dostiny^or adristam. ^ Cha, and. Also. 

12. (Desire and Aversion arise) from adristam also.—252. 

^ Dosire and version'—this forms tho complemont of the a])horism. 
Although adristam is a universal cause, still particular causality, to¬ 
wards desire and aversion, sometimos attends it. P’or instanno, it 
should bo inferred by such cases as of desire for a (mistress or) woman 
on tho breaking forth of youth oven in one who has not in that birth 
enjoyed tho })leasures of love, and of aversion towards snakes evon in 
those who have not experienced tho jmiu of snake-bites Nor is it only 
samsicdra or impression produced in a previous existence (that is to say, 
instinct), which supj)lio 3 tiio missing link in these (‘ases For tliore 
being no proof for the su])position of its existence, or for tho supjiosi- 
tiou of its rosuscitation, the supposition of adfIstani becomes neces¬ 
sary.—12. 

Origin of desire which^ being a fault, is an accessory to adharma, 

font in aed. 

Upashdra^'^llo montioiia another oontiibutory cauao (of doairo and aversion) : 

3Il(?lft^qiy II ? I I II 

JA-ti-visesat, from particularity of race or racial distinc¬ 
tion. ^ Oha, and. 

13. (Desire and Aversion arise) also from racial distinctions. 
~253. 

Thus, human beings have desire for rice, etc., animals of the deer 
class, for grass, etc. ; those of the camel class, for briers. In these 
cases also, adfistam which produces birth in such and such a race, is 
the governing principle, while race, i. c., distinction of birth, is only a 
means or medium. Similarly, pigeons, etc., possess desire for crops. 
In the same way, animals of^the buffalo class possess aversion towards 
the horse ; dogs, towards the jackal ; ichneumons, towards snakes ; and 
from other instances, it is to be inferred (that racial distinction is a 
means of desire and aversion).— 13. 

Desire and aversion produce dharma and adharma through inclination. 

CTpoaikdra.—-Having thus enumerated the efficient causes of desire and aversion, desire 
imd aversion being the efficient causes of dharma and adharma^ he now points out that the 
oausality of/a¥f I towardjidAarma and adharma opetates through the medium of aoti^jity or 
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Iiihchh4-dvesa-pfirvvika, preceded bj, or having for 
its antecdents, desire and aversion. : Dharma-adhaVma- 

pravrittih, Activity, tendency, inclination, or application to dharma 
and adharma. 

14. Application to dharma and adharma has for its antece¬ 
dents Desire and Aversion.—254. 

‘ Pravrittih ' or employment in a prescribed action, is due to the 
link of desire, and in a prohibited ac^tion, c. [/., killing, is due to the link 
of aversion. Em])loyment, due to the link of desire, in sacrifices, etc., 
begets dharma; employment,'due to the link of aversion, in killing, etc., 
begets adharma. These same desire and aversion cause the wheel of 
transmigration to revolve. Accordingly there is the aphorism of (xau- 
tflma,“ Pravfitti or employment is the operation or exeration of speceh, 
mind, and body,(Nyaya-Sutram, I. i. 17). Verbal employment is exer¬ 
tion of speech ; it is meritorious, if it is for the exjiression of what is true, 
kind, and beneficial ; it is sinful, if it is for the expression of what is 
nature, unkind, and baneful. By ^ Buddhih,’ (mind), is meant that by 
which objects are cognised, i. e., mind. Therefore mental employment 
is compassion towards all creatures, and other activities. Bodily 
employment, such as almsgiving, ministration, etc., is tenfold as sinful, 
and tenfold as meritorious.— 14. 

Vivriti .—The aphorism has been framed in a general way. Hence 
no harm has been done to the production of dharma^ etc., also from 
chance contact with the water of the Gahgil (the Ganges) and such 
other sources, even though desire and aversion do not exist here. 

Dharma a7id adharma are caiisets of hirth and death. 

(Jpaskdra. —Now he Btates the end or object of dharma and adharma^ i, e., reappearanoa 
.after paBsing away : 

ftflnt! II ^ I ’ll nn 

Tat-samyogah, conjunction produced by them. 
Vibh^gah, disjunction. 

15 . Conjunction (of soul with body, sense, and life), produced 
by them (i.e., dharma and adharma)^ (is called birth) ; Disjunc¬ 
tion (of body and mind, produced by them, is called death).— 255 - 

From these, namely dharma and adharma, conjunction, i. e., birth, 
results. Connection with non-pre-existing body, sense, and life is here 
termed conjunction. ^ Vibh^gah ^ again, denotes disjunction of body 
and mind, characterised as death. The meaning, therefore, is that 
this system of births and deaths, samsdra or ceaseless flow of existences, 
otherwise termed fretya-hhdva or re-appearance after passing is 

<^aused by dharma and adharma. The Vedio name of this very pretya^ 
bhdva is ajarafijarUbhdva or non-decrepit decrepitude.— 16. 
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How mokga is attained* 

Upaskdra, —To ascertain, therefore, what moksa is, in which there is an end of this 
re-appearanoo after passing away, of the system of births and deaths, he says : 

Hi# n ^ I ^ I U n 

Atma-karmmasu, actions of the soul taking place. 
Moksah, salvation. 5qf3i5qT?r: Vy&khyatah, declared. 

16. (It has been) declared that the actions of the soul taking 
place, salvation (results).—256. 

This same disjunction of body and mind rises into mohsa or libera¬ 
tion, when there exist the actions of the soul. This is the meaning. 
Now, the actions of the soul collectively are as follows : ^audition,’ 
intellection, practice of holy communion, or yoga^ constant meditation, 
posture, regulation of breath, (lU. lengthening of life, the acquisition 
of the control of the external senses and of the control of the internal 
sense, spiritual intuition of one's own soul and of the souls of others, 
accurate knowledge of previously produced dharma and adharma, 
which have to be experienced in other bodies and places the building 
up of various bodies suitable to such experience, the exhaustion of that 
dharma and adharma by experiencing them, and ultimate success or 
emancipation, characterised as cessation of pain, on the cessation of 
bii’^h, when there is cessation of tendency to action, in consequence of 
the non-production of subsequent dharma and adharma, due to the 
overcoming of the mists of faults characterised as desire and aversion. 
Of these the prime action of the soul is knowledge of the real nature or 
essence of the six Predicables.—16. 

Here ends the second chapter of the sixth book in the Commentary 
of Sankara upon the VaiSesika Aphorisms. 

Vivriti ,—Spiritual intuition of the reality of the self steals away 
false knowledge, sprung from spiritual blindness, of which the subject- 
matter is that the soul is not distinct from the body, etc. Thereupon 
there is cessation oi faults, characterised as desire and aversion ; from 
which there follows destruction of activity or inclination productive of 
dharma and adharma. And from the non-existence of inclination results 
annihilation of birth in the form of the initial conjunction of lifeiwith a 
future body. And hence there results final annihilation of the threefold 
afflictions. It is in this that mohsa consists. Therefore this treatise is 
useful, as a system of thought intended for the purpose of intellection 
or thinking about things. 


KANADA S(h?EAS VII, 1,2. m 

BOOK SEVENTH.—CHAPTER FIRST. 

Allusion to L i. 6. 

Having examinod dharma and adharma, as the root oauiev of Sasf^dra er 
transmigration, as the efficient causes of all that has a produotion, as the means of hho^a or 
worldly eiporienoe, and as uniformly attaching to eaon individual soul, from their origin, as 
well as the adriffam of others as conducive to fruits to be experienced by those others, the 
author now calls back to the mind of the disciples the enumeration and definition of Attri*^ 
butes with the intention of examining these Attributes. 

3^ II v91 n t II 

YfliT: stated, mentioned, enumerated. Gunfi^, attributes. 

1 . Attributes (have been) mentioned (above).—257. 

* The meaning is that Attributes have been enumerated and defined. 
Of these colour, etc., seventeen in all, have been verbally stated, and 
seven have been brought forward by the word cAa, ‘ and ^ Accordingly 
all the twenty-four Attributes have been mentioned. Now, Attribute- 
ness connotes possession of the ^ class ^ directly pervaded by existence 
appearing in eternals present in the eternals, or possession of the ^class^ 
directly pervaded by existence appearing in eternals which do not 
appear in combinative causes, or possession of the ^ class ' directly per* 
vaded by existence appearing in eternals appearing in non-combina* 
live causes, or possession of the ^ class ' not appearing in action which 
does not co-exist in the same substratum with the effect.*-*!. 

What attributes are non^eternal. 

f/pa«kara.*—Now, the examination of Attributes, as Attributes, is the subject of the seventh 
hook. Of this, in the first Chapter, there are five sections, vtz., (1) the examination of Attri¬ 
butes as eternal, (2) the examination of Attributes as non-etenal, (3) the examination of Attri¬ 
butes due to the action of heat, (4) the examination of Attributes which appear of function 
in more substances than one, s. p., Number, etc., and (6) the examination of measure or exten¬ 
sion. Herein ho states the non-eternality of the four Attributes, oolour, etc. 

Prithivi-&di-rvlpa-rasa-gandha-Bpar6&^, th» 
Colour, Taste Smell, and Touch of Earth, etc., i. e., of Earth, Water,. 
Fire, and Air. |[ m i fi r wW T < ^ Drayyft-anityatv&t, on account of the non- 
eternality of the substances in which they reside. Anitya^, non¬ 

eternal. ^ Gha, also. 

2. The Colour, Taste, Smell, and Touch of Earth, Water, 
Fire, and Air, are also non-eternal, on account of the non-etema- 
lity of their substrata.—258. 

Of the wholes made up of parts, beginning with Earth, and ending 
with Air, the four Attributes, oolour, and the following, are non-eternal. 
Although other Attributes also, being present in whole made up of parts, 
are really non-eternal, yet (they are not referred to here, because) their 
destruction is also due to other oansee. The fopr Attributes, beginning 
with colour, disappear only on the destruetion ef tbeir substrata; and 
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not in consequence of another, a id contradictory, Attribute. ^ Dravya- 
anityatvAt The meaning is that the non-eternality of the dependent 
Attributes is on account of the non-eternality of substances upon which 
they depend.— 2* 

What attributes are eternal. 

(Jpafifedra.—If the non-eternality of substrata governs the non-oternality of colour, etc., 
then, he says, it is obtained from neoessary implication, that those colour, etc., which reside 
in eternal substrata, possess eternality. 

II VS I M ^ U 

Eton a, by this. Nityesu, in eternals. Nityatvam, eter¬ 
nality. srtS^Uktam, stated. Implied. 

3. By this is implied eternality (of Colour, etc., which reside) 
in eternal substances.—259. 

Of the same four Attributes, colour, etc., present in eternal subs¬ 
trata, eternality is implied ^ by this,' which means, by the declaration 
of non-eternality by reason of the non-eternality of the substrata. 

The writer of the Vfittij however, explains thus : 

—this is the reading, with the addition of an W, (so that instead of 
^ eternality,' the reading is * non-eternality.') Thus, colour, etc., residing 
in terrene ultimate atoms, disappear on the conjunction of fire.—3. 

Above continued. 

UpAshdra. —Does, then, eternality belong also to colour, etc., which reside in terrene 
eternal substances ? Accordingly he specifies (the eternals referred to in the preceding 
aphorism). 

srg ^ ^ ii vs i n « n 

Apsu, in water. Tejasi, in fire. VAyau, in air. ^ Cha, 
and. NityAlji, eternal. Dravya-nityatvAt, in consequence 

of the eternality of substrata. 

4. And also in consequence of the eternality of their (respec¬ 
tive) substrata, (Colour, etc.) are eternal in Water, Fire, and Air. 
—260. 

In aqueous ultimate atoms. Colour, Taste, and Touch are eternal ; 
in igneous ultimate atoms, Colour and Touch ; in ultimate atoms of Air, 
Touch is eternal. But,'' it may be asked, what is the contradiction, 
if colour, etc., present even in things eternal, be themselves non-eternal 
like Sound, Understanding, etc.?" Accordingly, an additional reason, 

non-appearance of another attribute (vide IV. ii. 3 ante)^ is indicat¬ 
ed by the word ‘ and.' For, in Sound, the manifestation of a 
different attribute is observed in the form of tones, high, low, etc. ; and 
in knowledge, etc., sarnskdra^ impression or habit, etc., contradictory 
of, or which oppose, knowledge, etc., (are observed). In aqueous, 
igneous, and aerial ultimate atoms, other attributes, contradictory of 
ooIouV, etc., do not appears If they appeared^ then Oolour, etc., 
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heterogeneous from the antecedent ones, would be observed also in the 
aqueous and other wholes made up of p^rts, or compounds, originated 
by the same ultimate atoms, in the order of binary and other atomic 
aggregates. But colour^ different in kind from white colour, does not 
bel6ng to Water and Fire ; nor do Touches, different in kind from cold 
and hot Touches. Hot water,“Cold air/'—such intuitions are, 
however, due to the influence of upddhi or adjunct or external condi¬ 
tion. This is the import.—4. 

Vivriti. —But Colour, etc., residing in aqueous ultimate atoms, 
being destructible by the conjunction of fire/' it may be objected, 
‘‘why this generalisation, namely, “in eternals " (in the preceding 
aphorism) ?" Hence he specifies the eternals. 

The meaning is that Colour, etc., inherent in the eternal earth ( e., 

ultimate atoms of earth), are not certainly eternal, but that it has been 
stated in the preceding aphorism that those only are eternal, which in¬ 
here in" the eternal Water, Fire, and Air (i. e., aqueous, igneous, and 
aerial ultimate atoms). 

What attributes are non-eternaL 

C/paaAdra.—Already it has been stated that (Colour, eto., are) non-eternal in non¬ 
eternals among terrene substanoes. Now he states it in the ease of aqueous other non¬ 
eternals also. 

u vs I ^ I u. M 

Anitye^u, in non-eternals. Anityft^, non-eternal. 

—Dravya-anityatvftt, in consequence of the non-eternality of 
substrata. • 

5. In non-eternals, (Colour, etc., are) non-eternal, in conse¬ 
quence of the non-eternality of their substrata.—261. 

The meaning is that Colour, etc., of aqueous, and other wholes 
made up of parts, disappear only on the dissolution of substrata, but 
not in cousequence of other, contradictory, attributes.—5. 

VivTiti- —A.re Attributes, inhering in non-eternals, and other than 
Colour, etc., eternal ? If so, then Conjunction, etc., also will be eternal. 
To remove this apprehension, he says : 

The meaning is that Attributes which exist in non-eternal substan¬ 
ces, are, all of them, non-eternal, because their substrata are non¬ 
eternal, so that eternal Attributes do not at all exist in non-eternal 
substances. 

Colour, etc., of Earthy produced by burning. 

UpotMra.—In earth, appearing in the form of wholee made up of parts, (i. s„ in terrene 
bodies), also, Colour, eto., appear and disappear only on the oonjunotiqn of dre. How, 
therefore, are they destructible only by the destruction of their substrata ? To remove this 
apprehenrion, he says : 

qi«sin: H « 11 I ^ H 
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—KArana*gana*pdrvvakft)^i preceded by, or having for 
anteoadents, the attributes of the causes. Pjrithivyfim, in earth. 

PAkaj&]|^, produced by burning. Due to the action of heat. 
Thermal. 

6. In Earth, (Colour, Taste, Smell, and Touch) have for 
their antecedents (like) attributes in (its combinative) causes, (and 
are also) due to the action of heat.—262. 

* P4kaj&]|^ ^ means Colour, Taste, Smell, and Touch, due to the 
action of heat, ‘ Kirana-guna-pftrvvak&V means preceded by the 
attributes of that, e» potsherds, etc., which is the combinative cause 
of the substratum of Colour, s. a water-pot. Thus, the Colour of the 
potsherd is the non-combinative cause of the colour of the water-pot, 
by means of the proximity known as combination in the same object 
with the cause. So also in the case of Taste, etc. Colour, Taste, Smell, 
and Touch possess the jdti or ^ class ^ directly pervaded by attribute- 
ness such as colourness, etc. 

Objection. —Colourness, which is nothing but apprehensibility by 
the eye, is the udpdhi or external condition (of colour-perception). 

Anewer. —It is not. Pur, this would entail non-appearance of the 
intuition of colour immediately on the falling of the sense, since an 
upildhi or external condition which is not adjacent, is unfit for produc¬ 
ing the intuition of that which is conditioned or super-imposed. Here 
the upddhij again, is the eve, and the same—the ocular sense—is 
supersensuous. And apprehensibility is the being the object of 
apprehension. This too is not an object of ocular perception, since 
perception distinguished or determined by colour-ness is ocular. 
Colour-ness, therefore, is the characteristic of the attribute perceptible 
by the external sense of the eye alone. 

Objection. —But it does not pervade or include supersensuous colour. 

Anitwer. —The objection does not arise ; for, the possession of the 
jdti or class apprehensible by the external sense of the eye alone, is- 
intended. Such jdti is colour-ness ; as also are blue-ness, etc. 

Objection. —The manifestations of blue, yellow, etc., are eternal, 
only as each of them is a single, individual, manifestation. There are 
not blue-ness, and other classes, inasmuch as their denotation is a single 
individual. 

Answer. —^This is not the case, as it would entail the non-appearance 
of the intuition of deeper blue, deepest blue, etc. 

Objection. —But the use of the comparative and the superlative may 
be caused here by the absence of inter-penetration of whiteness, etc. 

Answer.-j^It cannot, since there is no proof of it, and also because 
of the iiVtbition, Dark colour is gone, red plroduced.*^ 

Ohiection .—But such intuijfcjo.n ^ is cai;sed, >y ,4ihj?^prodao ion and 
destrttitiein of oombiu aiio^.: s w. . ^ ?v : / .; "" 
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Answer ,—No, since there is no trace of combination there, and 
since combination is eternal. The same (i, e,y production and destruc¬ 
tion of combination) being applicable also in the case of the non- 
eternality of the water-pot, etc., the result would be non-finality, since 
Anyathdsiddhi, production by other means, or plurality of causes, can 
be easily ascribed there by way of the very non-eternality of com¬ 
bination. 

Another objection .—The attributes, blue, yellow, etc., are not 
different from substance, since there is no difference between a property 
and that of which it is a property. 

Answer, —This cannot be the case, as it would entail such uses as 
Colour is water-pot,Toucth is water-pot,'^ etc. 

Objection .—But there is no harm in it, inasmuch as there are really 
such intuitions as White cloth,'' Blue cloth," etc. 

Answer ,—The analogy does not hold, because the intuitions are 
explained by the supposition of elision of the affix, matupy denoting 
possession, or by the supposition of transference of identity. 

Objection. —This supposition would be somewhat probable, were 
there proof of difference. 

Answer. —But difference is proved by means of such predication ai 
Colour of sa idal-wood," Smell of sandal-wood," etc. If the cloth 
were identical with colour, then, like the cloth, colour also would be 
perceived by the sense-organ of the skin, and being asked to bring the 
colour, one would bring some substance whatever. 

Objection .—Let, then, there be identity in difference, seeing that 
in the case of absolute difference as well, as of absolute identity, co¬ 
existence in the same substratum would not be possible. 

Answer .—This cannot be, for it is impossible for identity and differ¬ 
ence, which are contradictory to each other, to appear together in*the 
same place, without the difference of their situation. 

Objection ,—But the characteristic of mutual non-existence (or non¬ 
existence which is the counter-opposite of identity, e. gf., a waterpot is 
not a cloth) a spears in that which appears in what is not pervaded or 
included, since it is the characteristic of being the property of that 
which appears in eternal non-existence, like the onaracteristic of 
absolute non-existence (or non-existence which is the counter-opposite 
of connection with the past, the present, and the future, e, g., there is 
no waterpot inside the earth). 

Answer, —This is not the case. For, in virtue of the intuition of 
conjunction and its absolute non-existence, the characteristic of appear¬ 
ing in that which is not pervaded, is observed of absolute non-existence, 
but, in the case of mutual hon-existenqe, such intuition does not exist. 

Now, this colour is of various kinds in Barth ; in. Water and Fire, 

it is only white. Sometimes there is one more colojir, i..e.,:yariog|^ted 

or compound coldur,’ also in cloth, etc.; for, otherwise, they woula net 
be objects of visual perception, since only^subetaimes possessing colour 
can .be.objects of percaptiofi^y the eye* . ‘ ^ 
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Objection* —But there can be no origination of colour by heteroge¬ 
neous colours. 

Answer. —This is not the case ; for, homogeneity, only as constituted 
by the characteristic of being colour, is required in the origination of 
blue, yellow, etc.^ since otherwise, as has been already stated, they 
would not be objects of visual perception. 

Objection. —But the apprehension of the colour of a whole made up 
of parts is possible by means of the apprehension of the colours of those 
parts. 

Answer .— It is not, as it would entail that the parts also, possessing 
variegated or compound colour, are themselves void of colour. More¬ 
over, wherever, in consequence of the action of heat, variegated colour 
appears in ultimate atoms, there also variegated colour is produced in 
the cloth, etc., originated by them successively. 

Objection. —In the yellow myrobalan, then, taste also is variegated. 

Answer. —No, for no harm would be done^ even if the yellow myro¬ 
balan were void of taste. The tradition of six tastes, however, is due 
to the causality which produces the effects or properties of those 
tastes. 

Similarly, smell also is not variegated, since a fragrant and a non- 
fragrant part are not itsloriginators. 

Objection —In the parts of a karkatt or cucumber, there is sometimes 
bitterness, and sometimes sweetness. Which taste, then, exists in 
karkati ? 

Answer. —Only sweetness.. 

Objection —There existing a conflict of attributes, how can it 
be BO ? 

Answer. —On account of the non-existence of bitterness in the parts- 
thereof. 

Objection. —How, then, does such sensation (of bitterness) arise ? 

Answer. —^It arises from the bitter taste of the bilious substance 
existing at the tip of the tongue irritated by the eating of the karkati. 
It is from this cause that sometimes the mouth also becomes bitter. 

Objection. —But how does not this explanation apply in the case of 
the yellow myrobalan also ? 

Answer .— Because, in the parts of the yellow myrobalan, various 
tastes are felt, e. jr., sour, sweet, salt, etc. There is no need of further 
argumentation or elaboration. 

And this colour is an auxiliary to the eye. 

Objection. —Such being the case, how do the non-existence of Colour 
in air, and darkness become objects of ocular perception ? 

Answer .—The question does not arise, since colour is an auxiliary^ 
to the eye in the apprehension only of existences or objeotiTS realities^ 
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The colours of all the three, viz , the object, the light, aud the eye, are 
exciting causes of ocular perception. 

Taste, again, is that which possesses the jdti of ^ class/taste- 
ness. Taste-ness is the jdbi or ^ class ' which is the object of immediate 
cognition producible by the sense taste alone. And the possession of 
such a jdti or ^ class ^ is taste-ness. It is this, the source of vitality, 
growth, strength, and health, that is an auxility to the tongue. Thus, 
taste-ness being possession of the jdti or ^ class ' pervaded by attribute- 
ness capable of being apprehended by the organ of the tongue, there is 
no non-pervasion, i. e., exclusion, of super-sensuous taste. 

Attribute, apprehensible by the nose alone, is Smell. Smell-ness is 
the possession of i)xQ jdti or ^ class’ pervaded by attribute-ness appre¬ 
hensible by the nose only. It is two-fold, being fragrant and non- 
fragrant. Or Smell-ness denotes the possession of theor ^ class ^ 
directly pervaded by attribute-ness appearing only in that which is 
present in Barth. 

In like manner, Touch also is the attribute possessing theor 
* class,’touoh-ness. Touch-leas de lotes the possession of thejd^ior 
‘ class ' directly pervaded by attribute-ness apprehensible by the organ 
of the skin only. Inhering in the quartet of substances, (namely, Earth, 
Water, Fire, Air), it is, again, three-fold, according to the differences 
of neither hot nor cold, cold, and hot. 

Now, in passing, the process due to the action of heat, is considered. 
Here, according to those who hold the theory of the burning of an ear- 
thenpot (as a whole), the whole of the effect and the cause is burnt. 
Those who hold the theory of the burning of the ultimate atoms (consti¬ 
tuting the whole), maintain that it is the ultimate atoms which are 
separately burnt, that it is in them that thero take place destruction of 
the previous colour and production of the succeeding colur, etc., and 
that, following the course of the attribute of the cause, colour, etc., are 
produced in the burnt (wholes made up again) of (burnt) parts. Here 
the sense is as follows : Prom the i.mpulse or the impact, given by fire, 
to a raw substance, e. ^., a Water-pot, etc., thrown in a kiln, disjunction, 
which is the counter-opposite of conjunction originative of a compound 
substance, appears among the ultimate atoms originative of that raw 
substance, aud on the destruction of originative conjunction by the 
disjunction, destruction of the substance must take plac^. For, it is 
seen that of rice, etc., placed in a pan, destruction takes place at onpe 
from frying, only by the application of heat from below, and that, (under 
similar conditions) intense ebullition takes place in milk, water, and the 
like. Therefdtre, it is hoping too much that substances, smitten with 
fiames of fire on all sides, in a kiln, will endure. Moreover, if there be 
no destruction of substances, then burning at their centre will not be 
possible. For, there is no possibility of conjunction of fire at the 
centre which is enclosed with harder other constituent parts. So that 
there will be this great incongruity that the parts are dark but the 
whole made up of those parts is red. 

C»/ec^ioa.-^Substences which are wholes m^de up of parts,"are cei:- 
taialy porous. .S>w, otherwise, oa i oil, olari&ei butter, etc., pou^ei. 
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into a jar, etc., ooze ont, and how also can these be boiled ? Hence, at 
the centre also, there can be conjunction of fire. 

Answer .—This cannot be, inasmuch as, on account of exclusion of 
ponderable or corporal or dense substances in virtue of the property of 
impenetrability, conjunction of fire is impossible at the centre which 
is already conjoined with other (constituent; parts. 

Objection ,—If there is destruction of the substance, how, then, can 
there be the recognition, This is that very water-pot How, again,, 
in all changes of conditions, in the kiln, etc., are the water-pot, etc., 
observed in one and the same form ? How is it that a pan, a plate, 
etc., placed on the burning water-pot, etc., are observed in the same 
position ? For they should fall down on the dissolution of the water- 
pot, etc. How, again, are exactly the same number of wholes as are 
placed in the furnace, afterwards obtained from it ? For, during the 
process of burning, the origination is possible, of more or less substan-^ 
ces, by the (dissolved) ultimate atoms, in the order of binary and other 
atomic aggregates. How, again, are water-pot, etc., of exactly the 
same dimensions, observed to come out from the furance? How, again, 
will not the marks of lines and prints be obliterated ? Burning, there¬ 
fore, takes place only in the wholes. 

Answir ,— Such is not the case. For disjunction of three or four 
tertiary atomic aggregates being effected from a water-pot, etc., with 
the point of a needle, there being destruction of substance as a whole 
in consequence of the destruction of conjunction originative of subs¬ 
tance, all such contradictions appear in, or are explained on, both the 
theories. For, even they who hold the theory of the burning of the 
water-pot as a whole, cannot veiituie to say that substance as a whole 
is not destroyed in the case of the above instance. 

Even in that case the water-pot, etc., are not destroyed, since it ia 
possible for an effect to continue to exist by inhering in the remaining 
constituent parts even when there has been destruction of some cons¬ 
tituent parts. Were it not so, recognition, etc., would be really 
impossible. This is the view of the Mimdmsakaif. But they should be 
asked ; how the water-pot, etc., bearing relation to the situation or 
arrangement of all the constituent parts, can appear in a smaller num¬ 
ber of consituent parts. If it be their reply that it is possible in the- 
same way as is possible contraction of measure or extension or quantit 
in a cloth which is not yet destroyed ; we reply that there can be no such 
analogy, for there is no observation of contraction and expansion in 
the case of wood, stone, pillar, earthen jar, etc., made up of harder 
constituent parts. It cannot be rejoined by them that what is said ta 
destroy the water-pot. etc., destroys only its measure or extension ; 
for, measure or extension can be destroyed only by the destruotien 
of its substratum. Moreover, like the recognition of the water-pot, 
*6^0., measure or extension also is recognised in the case of the neeqle- 
sci^atch, whereas in their view its destruction also is impossibly. This. 
IS'the point. 

On the theory of those who hold that disjunction which is the 
counteropposite of conjunction originative of substance as well as 
-disjunction which is not its counter-opposite, Ore produced by one and 
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the same action in the constituent part, there is production of red 
colour, etc., at the ninth moment counting from the destruction of the 
binary atomic aggregate, in another binary atomic aggregate, since 
action is conceived to exist in the very same ultimate atom. Thus,, 
there is first action in the ultimate atom originative of the binary 
atomic aggregate, from the impulse given by fire; then, disjunc* 
tion ; then destruction of conjunction originative of substance ; then,, 
destruction of the binary atomic aggregate ; then^ in consequence of 
conjunction of fire, disappearance of dark colour, etc., from the pure 
or singly existing ultimate atom, after the destruction of the binary 
atomic aggregate; after destruction of dark colour, etc., production of red 
colour, etc., from another conjunction of fire ; after production of red 
colour, etc., cessation of action in the ultimate atom ; following it^ 
action in the ultimate atom, from conjunction of soul possessing adrift- 
am or destiny ; then, disjunction ; then, cessation of previous conjunc¬ 
tion, originative of substance, with another ultimate atom ; then, 
production of the binary atomic aggregate ; after the production of the 
binary atomic aggregate, production of red colour, etc., in the pro¬ 
gressive order of the attribute of the cause. These are the nine moments,, 
if a different action is produced just at the moment of the cessation of 
the previous action. If, on the other hand, a different action is pro¬ 
duced not at the moment of the cessation of the previous action, then 
there are ten moments. Even if disjunction, etc., produced by disjunc¬ 
tion, be admitted, still there are ten moments, if disjunction produced by 
disjunction has reference to the time in which destruction of conjunc¬ 
tion originative of substance takes place. If, on the other hand disjunc¬ 
tion produces another disjunction with reference to the time in which 
destruction of substance takes place, then there are eleven momenta 
in the process. Thus, destruction of the binary atomic aggregate 
and disjunction produced by disjunction, at one moment; then, destruc¬ 
tion of previous conjunction, and cessation of drak colour, etc. ; 
subsequent conjunction and production of red colour, etc. ; cessation 
of disjunction produced by disjunction and of action, by means of 
subsequent conjunction ; then, action in the ultimate atom, favourable 
to origination of substance, disjunction from action ; cessation of 
previous conjunction from disjunction ; thence, conjunction originative 
of substance; thence production of substance ; production of red colour, 
etc., in the produced substance. These are the ten moments. W^ore 
however, production of disjunction by disjunction depends upon the 
passing of the time containing the destruction of substance, there are^ 
by the increase of one moment, eleven moments. Thus, destruction lof subs¬ 
tances; then disjunction produced by disjunction and cessation of dark 
colour, etc.; then subsequent conjunction and production of red colour, etc., 
then cessation of disjunction produced by disjunction and of action; then 
action in the ultimate atom, favourable to the origination of substance ; 
then disjunction ; cessation of previous conjunction ; production of 
conjunction originative of substance j production of the binary atopic 
aggregate ; production of red colour, etc. These are the eleven moments.. 
Such 18 the process on the conception.of action and cessation of action 
in OTie and the same ultimate atom. If action favourable to the origi¬ 
nation of substance is conceived to take place in a different ultimata 
atom, then the production of red colour, etc., should be understood to 
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appear at the fifth, sixth, seventh, or eighth moment commencing from 
destruction of the binary atomic aggregate. The same has been ex¬ 
plained in Kandda-Rahaayarn. —6. 

Colour, etc., of Earth, produced by burning, continued, 

^padib(lra.-~In order to establish that the Colour, eto., of terrene ultimate atoms have 
eonjunotion of fire as their non-oombinative cause, he says : 

U vd I ^ I vs li 

Eka-dravya-tv4t, Because of the characteristic of inher-- 
ing in one substance. 

7. Because their substratum is the same.—263. 

The expression, of (attributes) produced from burning,'^ is the 
complement of the aphorism. Being attributes,^’ and being eflEects,^’ 
are also intended here. The whole sentence, therefore, means : Colour, 
etc., of terrene ultimate atoms, have conjunction for their non-corabi- 
native cause, inasmuch as these, being product-attributes, are at the 
same time non-abhorrent or incongruent attributes inhering in eternals, 
like Sound, and like Understanding, etc. Or the sddhya, or what has 
to bo proved, is merely the characteristic of being produced from con¬ 
junction. Hence there is no undue extension to, or inclusion of, Sound 
produced from disjunction, since conjunction of Air is the efficient 
cause of all Sounds whatever. And from the observation of the pre¬ 
sence and absence of fire in relation to them, the iiou-combinative 
causality of conjunction of fire, towards terrene colour, etc-, is proved 
by the force of pakaa-dharmatd i, 6 ., the characteristic of the vydpya or 
the middle term, the mark of inference, existing in the pahsa or the 
subject of the conclusion-—7. 

Vivfiti. —The question may arise, how the attributes of the cause, 
as they do not exist in the effect, can be productive of the attributes of 
the effect, when there is thus a difference of substrata. Apprehending 
this, he says : 

Because they have one substance as their substratum, that is to say, 
because there is co-existence in the same substratum. Thus, even 
though the attributes of the cause do not exist in the effect by the 
relation of immedtate combination, yet, inasmuch as they exist in the 
effect by the relation of co-existence in the same substratum in the 
form of combination with that which is in combination with them, their 
productiveness of the attributes of the effect is not unproved. This ia 
the import. 

Non-cognition of Minuteness and cognition of Magnitude^ 
explained before* 

Having eluoidated Colour» Taste, Smell, and Touch, by long discourses, and 
going to begin first the examination of Measure of Extension, in violation of the order of 
enumeration (of the Attributes), following the maxim* of the needle and the kettle, inasmuoh 
as Measure of Extension is proved by oo omon consent, whereas there is a wide range of 
divergent views on the question of Number,-4ie says : 

* The maxim of the needle and the kettle is that wheu a man has got to turn out a needle 
and a kettle, he first makes the needle, the smaller and easier piece of work, and then devotes 
his whole attention, energy, and time to the manufacture of the kettle, the large and more 
difficult piece of work. 
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WilUH 0 4L^1<T u V9 n I ^ U 

iwft: Anoh, of the atom or atomic. iT5?T: Mahatah, of the molecular 
or the dense or the extended. ^ Cha, and. Upalabdhi-anu- 

palabdhi, cognition and non-cognition. Nitye, in (the book treating 
of) the eternal. Vy^khyite, explained. 

8, Cognition and non-cognition of the atomic and the extend¬ 
ed or massive, respectively, have been explained in (the fourth 
book treating of) the eternal.—264. 

The term, ‘ in the eternal,' signifies the fourth book, demonstrative 
of the eternal, i. i., the container, by the contained. ^ Cognition and 
non-cognition ' ; The application (of these words) will be according to 
relevancy, on the maxim, When one thing is relevant to another, it 
belongs to that other, even though lying at a distance.'' So that the 
proposition, ** Non-cognition of the atomic " is obtained. In like 
manner, in the perceptual cognition, therefore, namely, “ large, 
blue jug," Measure or Extension also is as much an object (of 
perception) as blue colour. And by moans of this Measure or 
Extension, Measure or Extension terminating in the ultimate 
atom, is inferred, as also from Substance-ness. Moreover, n the 
perceptibility of Substance, Measure or Extension also is a cause^ 
like colour ; for, without magnitude, substance cannot be perceptible. 
It is, therefore, ascertained that, as being a cause of the perceptibility 
of Substance, and being itself perceptible, an attribute, called Measure 
or Extension, exists. For, were the distinctive form of a water-pot, 
etc., its Measure or Extension, a man would bring any water-pot, 
when he was told to bring , the massive or the extended, and thus 
there would be a contradiction between the order of the master and 
the apprehension of it by the servant. Likewise from the term water- 
pot, Measure or Extension would be understood, or from the term, 
Measure or Extension, a water-pot. 

Measure or Extension is the non-common or specific cause of the 
usage or application of measures, or a universal attribute inhering in 
the object which is the cause of the perceptual cognition of Substance^ 
Application of measures is the application of cubits, etc., but not the 
application of weights, numbers, etc., This Measure or Extension ia 
of four kinds, namely, Largeness, Smallness, Length, and Shortness. 
Of these, extreme largeness and extreme lenght exist in the four 
^ universals ' (i. e., Space, Time, Ether, and Soul); extreme smallnsse 
and extreme shortness exist in the ultimate atoms ; the next (higher) 
degree of smallness and shortness exists in binary atomic aggregates; 
largeness and length exist in substances from tertiary atomic aggrega¬ 
tes upwards to composite wholes (or compound bodies as they exist in 
nature). In this manner, all substances whatever possess two Measures 
or Extepsions. The attribution of smallness to a or a foaei fruit, 
dmalaka {jphylanthus emhlica), etc., and of shortness to fuel-sticks, etc., 
is relative. And relativity here denotes non-existence of balkiness. 
The bulkiness that exists in the dmalaka (emblic myrobalan), does not 
exist in the jujube ; the balkiness that exists in the vilva, does not exist 
in the dmalaka. It is this bulkiness, which is the denotation of the 
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term, relativity, inMmaoli as it partukee of betk tke primary end 
secondary uses. 

Some maintain that length and shortness do not exist in the 
eternal substances. Others hold that these are not even modes of 
Measure or Extension ; for, what they mean is this : As in the com¬ 
mand, Bring the longer ones from amongst these bodies,so also in 
the command, Bring the spherical and the triangular ones from 
amongst these bodies,'' discrimination boing equally possible, spheri¬ 
city or roundness, etc., also could then have |to be admitted as modes 
of Measure or Extension.—3. 

Largeness or magnitude how produced. 

Upa8kdra,-^13,9 now enumerates the causes of measure or extension. 

II V9 M I ^ « 

K4raaa-vahutv&t, from a multiplicity of causes. ^ 

Cha, also. 

9. Largeness or Magnitude is produced, from a multiplicity 
of causes also.—265. 

The word ‘ cha ' implies the addition of magnitude and prachaya 
i. 6., loose conjunction among parts. Measure or extension is pro¬ 
duced"—this is the complement of the aphorism. Among these, 
multiplicity of causes alone produces largeness or magnitude and 
length in tertiary atomic aggregates, since magnitude and accretion 
do not exist in their causes. Tuat multiplicity is produced by the 
relative understanding of God, and the apprehension of particular 
adristam or destinies, determines this plurality of objects in such rela¬ 
tive understanding. Likewise, it will be stated hereafter, duality 
existing in two atoms is productive of measure or extension in a binary 
atomic aggregate. In a piece of cloth, originated by two non-coales- 
cent threads, it is magnitude alone which is the non-combinative 
cause, since multiplicity and coalescence do not exist there. Where 
again, a ball of cotton, in this case, inasmuch as an increase of 
measure or extension is observed, therefore accretion is the cause, 
since multiplicity does not exist, and since magnitude though existing^ 
is not a condition or occasion for increase of measure or extension. 
Such being the case, were magnitude cause here, there would be no 
defect in the argument, for it has been said, By two, by one, or 
by all." 

Prachaya^ coalescence or accretion, is originative conjunction, 
and is defined as conjunction in an object of some of its constituent 
parts towards itself, in which object some of the constituent parts 
were uot in conjunction towards itself. And this conjunction of cons¬ 
tituent parts, it has bean observed, is dependent upon a loose con¬ 
junction among their own constituent parts, is productive of measare- 
or extension, and is involved in the origination of Attributes and 
Actions.*—^. 
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The atomic is the opposite of the large or massive / the short, of the long. 

ppa«lM{ra.-*Having demonstrated magnitude and length, he now demonetrates atomiiHieae 
or minuteness. 

u vs i M u 

HH: Atal^^, of this. Viparitarp, the contrary. Anu, the atomic, 

«niall, or minute. 

10. The contrary of this is the atomic.—266. 

< Atah,* i. e., from large or massive measure or extension estab¬ 
lished by perception ; ^ viparltaih/ (i. e., divergent). The meaning is 
that that is atomic measure or extension. The contrariety arises from 
imperceptibility, and from contrariety of causes also. For in the case 
of magnitude or massiveness, magnitude, multiplicity, and accretion 
are the causes, while in the case of atomic-ness or minuteness, duality 
inhering in the cause and produced by the relative understanding of 
Krod. is the cause. By this is also to be understood that the contrary 
of length is shortness, and here too the contrariety is as afore- 
rsaid.—10. 

In what sense the same thing appears both small and large. 

Upaakdra .—He now shows that in the ease of a jujube, an dmaXaha^ eto., the attribu* 
tion of smallness is secondary or relative. 

Ana, atomic, small, minute- Mahat, large, massive. Iti, 
-such, Tasmin, in that, i. e-, in respect of one and the same object* 
Vifiesa-bhAvS-t, from the existence of the species, or of the 
peculiarity. ft 7 hlI«WT 5 ^ViSe|a-abh&vM, from the non-existence of the 
•species, or of the peculiarity. 

11. ‘ (It is) smaller,’ ‘ (It is) larger,’—such affirmations, in 
respect of one and the same object, arise from the existence of 
the species, or of the peculiarity, and from the non-existence of 
the species, or of the peculiarity,—267. 

The word, ‘ iti,’ indicates the sense of attribution or usage. There 
is, then, all this usage that a jujube, is small in relation to a bael-irnit, 
that an emblic myrobolan is large in i*elation to a jujube, that a bael- 
fruit is large in relation to an emblic myrobalan. Amongst these, 
‘(It is) large’—such usage with regard to them is primary. If it be asked 
"how it is so, says, ‘ viAe^a-bhavAt,’ i.e , because of ‘ bh4va, t.e., existence 
of ‘ viAefa,’ i. e. the very species, magnitude, by ‘ bhAva,' t. 6,. the 
relation of more, etc. On the other hand, the trantment of them as 
amall, is secondary or relative. If it be asked how this is so, he says, 
‘ viAefa-abhAvAt,' i. e., because of the non-existence in them of the 
apecies, smallness. For, smallness, as an effect, resides only in binary 
atomic aggregates, and, as eternal, resides ia the altimate atoms, and 
aonsequently it does not exist in a jujube, eto. 
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Or, the meaning may be, that the treatment of a jujube, etc., aa 
small is secondary, because of the ‘ bhcLva,' i. e., the existence in the 
constituent parts of the jujube, etc., of the ^ viiesa, i, e, the cause of 
magnitude, namely, multiplicity of constituent parts, magnitude, ani 
accretion, and because of the ‘ abh4va,' i. s., the non-existence, in the 
constituent parts of the jujube, etc:, of the ‘ viSesa,^ i. e., the cause of 
smallness, namely, duality which does not co-exist in the same substra¬ 
tum with magnitude—11. 

Jn whai sense the same thing apjyears both small and largej continued, 
Upaskdra,’"^e gives the reason why the attribution of smallnass is secondary : 

a vs n II 

Bka-k41a-tv4t, from simultaneity (of the cognitions of 
largeness and smallness). 

12, (The attribution of smallness is secondary), because of 
the simultaneity (of the cognition of largeness and smallness in 
respect of the same object.)—268. 

Magnitude and minuteness are perceived at one and the same time. 
And these, magnitude and minuteness, being mutually contradictory,, 
cannot appear together in one and the same substratum. The intuition 
of magnitude, therefore, is there primary inasmuch as the cause of 
magnitude exists there, and the intuition and application of minute-' 
ness are secondary. This is the meaning,—12. 

Above continued, 

-Ho states tho reason for the primariaoss of the intuition of magnitude ; 


II >3 I t I II 


UrijtttnUt, from example, or analogue. ’9 Oha, And. 

13. Also because there is the analogue.—269. 

The meaning is that it is seen likewise that in the natural order of 
things the practical recognition, j. e., the application, of large, larger . 
and largest, must be with regard only to things possessing magnitude^ 

namely, the jujube, the emblic myrobalan, and the hael fruit, just as 
the application of white, whiter, and whitest, is, according to the 
nature of things, with regard only to white objects, namely, a piece of 
cloth, a conch-shell, a crystal, etc.—13. 


Minutendss nnd TncKjHitudu do not exist in minuteness and magnitude, 

Upatkdra.—It may be objected : In virtue of the ueage, “ Small Measure or Extension ” 
Large Measure or Extension,” it is known that there is magnitude also in magnitude as 
a measure or extension, and that there is smallness in smallness also. How, then oan tho.e 
said to exist in Substanoe alone ? How. again, does not the oontradiotion result in 
Attribute, of being existent in Attribute ? ’ 
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Anutva-mahattvayob, in minuteness and magnitude 
Anutva-mahattva-abhAvah, non-existence of minuteness 
and ef magnitude. Karmma-guuait>, by Actions and Attri¬ 
butes. Vyakhy4ta^, explained. 

14. The non-existence of minuteness and magnitude in 
minuteness and magnitude, is explained by (the explanation 

already given, of the non-existence of Actions and Attributes ini 
Actions and Attributes.-270. ri^utes, in> 


To this he replies : 

The meaning is that as Attribute and Actions do not possess 
minuteness and magnitude, so also do not minuteness and magnitude 
possess minuteness and magnitude. The usage should be regarded as 
derivative.—14. ® 

Above continued. 


It may be urged that as Attributes are possessed of Attributes,—and how else oould there 
be such uses as - Largo (,. s. extensive) .Sound,” - Two Sounds,” <• One Sound,”" Twenty! 
four Attributes,” eto. ?-and as Actions appear to be possessed of Actions, Jand hoTelw 
could there be suoh uses as - It goes quickly ” “ It goes swiftly ” ? so minuteAess and magui! 
tude must aldo be possessed of minuteuess aad magnitude. 


TWl'fir: Karmmabhih, by actions, Karmmftni, actions, 

Gunaih, by attributes. Cha, and. ^nn: Guna(i, attributes nni»rmT: 
VydkhyA-t^h, explained. 


15. Actions have been explained (to be void) of Actions 
and Attributes, of Attributes.-271. Actions, 


With this ill view, he says : 


By Actions, Actions are not possessed of Actions. By Attributes 
Attributes are also not possessed of Attributes. In like maimer minute! 
ness and magnitude are also not possessed of minuteness and magnitude' 
The usage, however, is, in all these cases, derivative. This is th« 
meaning.—15. 


Minuteness and Magnitude do not exist in Attribute or in Action. 


Upatkira —It may bo urged that usage suoh as-Large Actions Miniif« AAf.Vn. •> 
-Large Attributes” - Minute Attributes,” etc., entails that C!,n,’ pos^s. minu^ 
and magnitude, and also Attributes possess both of them. In anticipation of this, he say! ! 

n il V9 I ^ I II 


Auiutva-mahattvabhyaih, by minuteness and magni¬ 
tude. iRWr'ijun Karmma-guDiaiji, actions and attributes, n Cha, and. nn«<nin: 
V y&khyftt&hi explained. 


16. By minuteness and magnitude, Actions and Attributes 
also are explained (to be void of minuteness and magnitude). 

^* 272 . 
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The meaning is that as minuteness and magnitude are not posses¬ 
sed of minuteness and magnitude, so Actions are not possessed ot either 
of them, nor are Attributes possessed of either of them. This treatment 
as fiuch'however, is derivative as aforesaid. This is the import.—16. 

Bhdsya- —Minuteness and magnitude may be predicated of action 
and attribute. 

Length and shortness do not exist in length and shortness, 
CTpaalktra.-—Hd extends ths prooess of minuteness and|magnitude to length and shortness. 

U vs I ^ 1 tvd U 

Stena, hereby. Dirghatva-hrasvatve, length and- 

shortness, Vy4khydte^ explained. 

17. Hereby are explained Length and Shortness.—273. 

Lengthy and shortness also are not possessed of length and short¬ 
ness, Whatever is productive of magnitude, the same is productive of 
length ; whatever is productive of minuteness, the same is productive 
of shortness. If it be asked, the cause being the same, how there can 
be this difference in the effect, the reply is that it is proved or explain¬ 
ed, like attributes produced by burning, by the difference of antecedent 
non-existence. Wherever there is minuteness, there is shortness; where 
there is eternal minuteness, there is eternal shortness, etc. This is the^ 
meaning of the extension or analogy.—17 

How Measure or Extension is destroyed, 

C/'paaiMfra.—He now points out that which destroys (Measure or Extension);—. 

v vs I n II 

Anitye, in the non-eternal. Anityain, non-eternal, peri¬ 

shable. 

18. In the non-eternal, (Measure or Extension also is) non-^ 
eternal.—274. 

All this four-fold Measure or Extension, being present in perisha¬ 
ble substance, disappears only on the destruction of the substratum,, 
and not on account of contradictory, other attributes. 

Objection, —But the Measure or Extension of a water-pot is destro¬ 
yed, although the water-pot still exists; how else, even after the- 
breaking of the neck of the water-pot, can there be the recognition^ 
<<Thi 3 is that very water-pot'^? 

Answer, —This is not the case, in as much as the destruction of 
the water-pot is necessary or inevitable, by the destruction of the- 
substratum. For, it stands neither to reason nor to experience that, 
the binary atomic aggregates being destroyed on the destruction of 
the conjunction of two ultimate atoms, there is non-destruction of 
the teHiary atomic aggregates constituted by the binary ones, and 
of limestone, etc., constituted by the tertiary atomic aggregates. 
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Objection. —How then does the recognition arise? 

Answer. —It is an error, like the recognition, ^‘This is that very 
flame of the lamp/^ 

Objection. —But the recognitiou of the the lamp is certainly correct 
knowledge; whereas minuteness and magnitude undergo production 
and destruction. 

Answer. —This cannot be maintained, because it has been already 
mentioned that their destruction is not possible without the destruction 
of their substratum.—18. 

What Measure or Extension is eternal. 

I Upaskdra.’^Is then minutenesS) inhering in ultimate atoms, destroyed, as are Colour^ 
eto.i of terrene ultimate atoms? Is magnitude also, inhering in ether, eto., destroyed, aa 
Are Sound, Understanding, etc.? In anticipation of these objections, he says: 

f^n:u vs m u II 

Nitye, in the eternal. Nityam, eternal. 

19. In the eternal, (Measure or Extension also is eternaL 

—275. 

Measure or Extension which exists in eternal substances, e. g.y 
ether, etc., and also in the ultimate atoms, is eternal since there is 
nothing to destroy it.—19.' 

Eternal Measure or Extension is called Parimandalam. 

Upaalcdra ,—Ho states the name by which the Measure or Extension of the ultimata 
atom is denoted in the Vaiaesika system:— 

n « I ? I II 

Nityam, eternal, Parimandalam, Parimand^^^y the 

allround, or the spherical. Measure or Extension of the ultimate 
atom. 

20. Parimandala is eternaL— 276. 

• • 

Pdrimandalyam has the same denotation as ‘Parimaudalaip.^ Se 
it has been said, ^‘Elsewhere than in Pdrimandalya, etc.^'—20. 

Proof of true Minuteness and true Shortness. 

Ujpa^iUra.—It imay be asked: If minuteness, or shortness as applied respeotirely to a 
jnjube^ an erablio myrobalan, eto., and to fuel-sticks, sugar-oanes, etc., is not transoendeiltal 
or real, (but apparent only), what then is the proof of them as transoendontal? 

Accordingly he says: 


WN >i ^ fto i felW . II V» I t I 

vam Avidyft, falsA knowledge. Nescience. ^ Oka, moreoTer, and. 
aviftlfH Vidyft-U&gaiji, mark or indication of knowledge. 
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21. False knowledge is, moreover, the (inferential) mark of 
(true) knowledge.—277, 

<The mark of knowledge’ is ^false knowledge.^ The meaning 
therefore, is this: The cognition or consciousness of minuteness 
in respect of a jujube, an emblic myrobalan, etc., and the consciousness 
of shortness in respect of sticks for fuel, sugar-canes, etc., are all 
avidyti or false knowledge, inasmuch as real or transcundental minute¬ 
ness and shortness do not exist there. Moreover, it is admitted by 
those who hold the doctrine of anyatha-Jchyatij illusion of the senses, 
that every where unscientific knowledge is just preceded i. e., pre¬ 
supposed, by scientific knowledge. So that true consciousness of 
minuteness, as well as true consciousness of shortness, should 
be inferred. This is the meaning. In like manner, secondary use of 
words being impossible without the primary a.se, minuteness and 
shortness, in the primary sense of the terms, must be thought of to be 
present somewhere.—21. 

Vivriti -—But why should substance, in the form of the ultimate 
atom, be admitted, when it is not perceptible to the senses? On the 
other hand, substance which is perceptible to the senses, such as a 
tertiary atomic aggregate, etc., should be recognised. 

To meet this objection he says : 

< AvidyA,’ i. e., unscientific knowledge, in other words, cognitions, 
such as Earth is eternal,” Water is etrnal,” etc., of which the 
objects are wholes made up of parts, is the iiiferentiaP mark/ of 
* Vi(ly&,’ t. e., scientific knowledge, namely, that Earth is eternal, of 
which the object is (i. e., in respect of), the ultimate atom ; because 
everywhere scientific knowledge, is preceded by unscientific know¬ 
ledge, for nowhere it is possible for a man to have the erroneous idea 
that Barth is eternal, if ne does not know what eternality is. This is 
an indirect proof. The method ef proof of ultimate atoms as realities, 
which has been pointed out before, should be preferred. 

Ether and Soul possess infinite Measure cr Extension. 

Upaikdra.-^^Ke desoribes the nature or proper from of the Measure or Extension of Ether, 
etc., which has been already inferred by the mark of their substanoe-ness. 

ii « i n w u 

Yibhav&t, in consequence of omnipresence, infinite ex.^ 
pansiop, or unirerealitj. Mah4n, vast. Immense. Infinitely large. 

AkHfia^, Ether. miT Tath&, so. The same. V Cha, and. Also. 
VIWI Atmft, Soul. 

22. Ether, in consequence of its vast expansion, is infinitely 
large. So also is the Soul.—278. 

'Yibhara^’ denotes capacity for oonjunotion, or the characteristiq 
being in conjunction, with all dense bodies ; and this, being im¬ 
possible, or incapable of proof, without vast magnitude, leads to the 
inference of vast magnitude. It it alto obterved by at that Sounds 
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are produced^ just at one and the same time, both at Bi^rknasi (Benares) 
and at Pdtaliputra (Patna) ; It is one and the same Ether that is here 
the combinative cause. Consequently the pervasion of Ether is proved. 
Pervasion, again, consists only in connection with infinitely vast 
Measure or Extension. To suppose a diversity of Ether would be 
superfluous ; hence only one Ether should be recognised. Such re¬ 
ference as A portion or division of Ether,'’ is, however, relative, 
being due to conjunction with the water-pot, etc.^ (occupying a limited 
epace, or) possessing limits. And the relativity consists in the charac¬ 
teristic of being in conjunction with substances possessing limits. 

‘ Tathft &tm4 ' : As Ether is immensely vast, since it possesses 
universal pervasion, that is, the characteristic of being in conjunction 
with all dense bodies, so is also the Soul immensely vast. Did not the 
characteristic of being in conjunction with all dense bodies belong to 
Sottl, then action would not be produced in the respective dense bodies, 
as a result of conjunction of the Soul carrying its adriatam or destiny, 
inasmuch as adrihiam^ being present in a different substratum, is 
dependent upon or stands in need of, ‘ proximity,' (or a common plat¬ 
form), in order that it may be productive of action ; and that' 
proximity' is nothing but conjunction of the Soul carrying its adriatam. 
Likewise, as the body moves on, the production of knowledge, pleasure, 
etc., in particular situations, is impossible or incapable of proof except 
on the theory of the universal pervasion of the Sould. Consequently, 
the Soul also is pervasive. The Soul, however, is not only one, like 
Ether, since, as has been already pointed out, difference of status or 
condition is observed. This is the import. 

In these cases, the magnitude is infinite, and is also eternal, like 
the minuteness of the ultimate atom. 

In like manner, should be inferred infinite length in the case of 
Ether, etc., and infinite shortness in the case of the ultimate atom.—22. 

Mind ia infinitely small- 

Upa$kdra,--^lt may be asked that Mind being all-j^rvading, inasmueh as it is always a. 
touchless substanoe, like Ether, and inasmuch as it is, like the soul, the field wherein takes 

C * oe the oonjiinotton which is the non-oombinative cause of knowledge, etc., why has it not 
n mectioned along with Ether and the Soul ? Hence he says : 

n V9 I ^ 1 11 

Tat-abhftv&t, in oonseqnenes of the non-existence of that^ 
*■ e., universal expansion, A^n, atomic. Minute. Small, ipf: 

Mana^, mind. The internal organ. 

23. In consequence of non-existence of universal expansion, 
Mind is atomic or infinitely small.—279. 

* Manalt’ is a^u,’ in consequence of the non-existence of * that,* 
t.universal expansion or the characteristic of being in conjunction 
with all dense bodies. Did the characteristic of being in ooninnction 
with all dense bodies exist (in it), then, there being simultaneous 
conjunction with :||orsf&a^ dne sSUs^ cognitions would 
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follow, with the result that there would be no particular attachment or 
act of attention. The two inferences, (namely, that Mind is all-pervad¬ 
ing, because it is a touchless substance, and that mind is all-pervading, 
because it is the seat of conjunction which is the non-combinative 
•cause of cognition, etc.) are, however, unproved in point of their sub** 
ject matter, so long as Mind is not proved (to exist), while in the state 
of Mind being proved (to exist), they are counter-oppposed by proof 
which leads to the cognizance of the object i. e.. Mind as an atomj 

Objection^ —Minuteness cannot be thus proved from non-existence 
of universal expansion, since the inference would be unduly applicable 
to the water-pot, etc. 

Answer. —^It would not, inasmuch as (only) non-pervasion (and not 
atonric-ness) is proved by non-existence of universal pervasion. 

In one body, therefore, there is just one mind, since the supposition 
of plurality would entail randundancy. To imagine parts even of a 
single mind would be showing exuberance of imagination. Moreover, 
being touchless, they cannot originate. By such arguments, (infinite) 
minuteness is proved. This is the import_23 

Space is all-pervading. 

Upaskdra.^He states the argument for the infinite magnitude of space 

u vs I n u 

Guniait, by attributea. Dik, space. «qiWTRn YjkkhjUi, ex- 

plained. 

24. By attributes, Space is explained (to be all-pervading). 
^-■ 280 . 

The meaning is that, ‘ gunai^,' i. e., by attributes characterised as 
priority and posteriority inherent in all dense bodies, and appearinir 
in the forms of the intuitions of the Bast, the West, eto., common to 
all persons inhabiting all the island or divisions of the globe, space 
also IS explained under the aspect of pervasion. For, it will be men¬ 
tioned later on that in the production of (the notions of) priority and 
posteriority, the cause is relative understanding having for its subieot- 
matter larger and smaller number of oonjuuotions with the ooniunct. 
Moreover, the supposition of a plurality of space is contravened by 
(the fault of) superfluity of supposition. ^ 

Objection —How, then, can there be the intuition and the expression 
or reference, namely, “ Ten spaces (*. e., quarters)”? 

'4”*^*^*—objection does not arise, since it has been already 

atated that they are due to particular upddhi or external condf. 
tions.—^ 24 . vwuwi 

Time ie all^ervading- 

CTjpMMra.—H« •xplaina tlM univwss) wqiaasloii al Tias s 

aim h «i u u s 
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Orane, ia cause. To a specitio cause, or to a universal cause. 

Ola^, time. 

25. Time (is the name given) to (a specific, or a universal) 
cause. (Hence, in either case' it is all-pervading) .281 

Time is the name which fully designates the substance which is the 
cause of the intuitions of reciprocal prior and posterior, simultaneity, 
non-simultaneity, slow, and fast. Such an intuition, common to all 
persons in all countries, would be impossible without the universal 
pervasion of time. Universal parvasion, that is to say, connection with 
infinite magnitude, therefore, belongs to it. 

Or, in virtue of such intuitions as ‘^born now," Time ii known to 
be the efficient or occasional cause of all that is produced; and this is 
■dependent upon universal pervasion, for an occasional cause must bo, 
as a rule, in proximity with the cambinative and non-combinative 
causes. 

Or, the use or application of past, future, and present's universal: 
consequently time is all-prevading. 

Or, time is the name of the substance which is the cause of the 
application or use of moments, lavas (thirty-six winks), hours, watches, 
days, days-and-nights, fortnights, months, seasons, half-years, years, 
•etc. Consequently, such use or application being universal, time is 
universal, and therefore, infinitely large. 

The supposition of its manifoldness is, as has been already stated, 
•contravened by (the fault of) superfluity of supposition.—^25. 

Here ends the first chapter of the seventh book in the Commentary 
of Sankara upon the Vaiie^ika Aphorisms. 
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BOOK SEVENTH—CHAPTER SECOND. 

Number : Proof of Unity, 

Upaekdra,>^ln the seoond chapter there are five section : (a) the section on the examina* 
tion of attributes existing in one, and in more than one, object; ( 6 ) the section on the 
examination of attributes existing only in more than one object; ic) the section, in passing, 
on the examination of the relation of sound and significance (i. of words and their meaning); 
(d) the section of the examination of attributes existing in one object and having for their 
non*combinative cause conjunction with universal substances void of particular or distingui¬ 
shing attributes ; and, (c) the section on the examination of combination. Now, the percep¬ 
tibility of Number, etc., also is dependent upon combination in the same object with magni¬ 
tude. Accordingly, with a view to examine number, and also separateness, immediately after 
the determination of measure of extension, in violation of the order of enumeration, the 
author says : 

II vs I ^ n (I 

Riipa-rasa-gandha-sparfia-vytirekfit, because of 
difference from Colour .Taste, Smell, and Touch. Arthfintararp^ 

a different object. Ekatvam, unity. 

1. Because of its difference from Colour, Taste, Smell, and 
Touch, Unity is a different object.—282. 

* Rftpa-rasa-gandha-spar6a Ms indicatory of all attributes other 
than the pentad beginning with number, (t. e., number, measure or 
extension, separateness, conjunction, and disjunction). ^ Vyatirekat' 
^because of difference or divergence. The meaning, therefore, is this i 
One water-pot ''—Such particular intuition can be produced by some 
particularity. And that particularity is not colour, etc., for the intui¬ 
tion is produced by difference from, or without, them. Nor is it the 
being a water-pot, etc., that is the condition or occasion (of the intui¬ 
tion), for such intuition is produced in respect of a piece of cloth also. 
Nor is unity a Genus, like Existence, for its denotation is neither lesa 
nor more than that of Existence. Nor, again, is it a Genus confined to 
substance only, for it is neither less nor more extensive than Subs- 
tance-ness. Nor does the difference or mutual distinction (of Unity 
and Substance-ness) arsie from difference of intuition, even though 
they are neither less nor more extensive than each other ; for if differ¬ 
ence of intuition were caused by itself, existence also would be differ¬ 
entiated ; if, on the other hand, it were to be caused by difference of 
subject-matter, then, difference of subject-matter, as has been stated,, 
is not possible, since, otherwise, there would be difference of the* 
characteristic of being a small water-pot and of being a large water- 

{ ►ot. Nor is the view, held by BhUianuj that unity is non-difference* 
rom (or identity with; itself, a reasonable one. Were self-identity of 
the water-pot its Unity, then there would be no intuition of Unity in 
the case of a cloth, etc., BhUiana'a other view, namely, that differenco- 
from itself constitutes Duality, etc., is also not valid ; for variety^ 
of uses of difference from itself or self-distinction, as being common to 
three, four, and so on, is not possible or capable of proof. This is tho’ 
import.—1. 

Proof of Separateness, 

Upaskdror^yf ith a view to prove eeparatenees aleo, by means of its similarity to Unity ^ 
he says: 
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lfi||Tath&^ similarly. Prithakatvam, separateness. Indivi¬ 

duality. 

2. Similarly, Separateness (is a different object).—283. 

The practice of discrimination or separation verily exists, in the 
form, namely This is separate from, other than, a different object 
from, this.'^ For, separation means definite apprehension or grasp, 
having regard to certain limits. Here, again, Colour, stc., are not the 
cause, since they are not its invariable antecedents, and also because 
the limits (of them) are undefinable. 

Objection, —Separateness is nothing but aiiyonya-ahhdva, mutual 
non-existence, non-existence which opposes identitity ; for, like ** This 
is separate from, other than, a different object from, this,^' the intuition 
(This is) different from this rests on anyonya-abhdva. 

Answer, —It is not so. Although the terms separate, etc., are 
synonymous, they do not convey the sense of anyonya^ahdvay ^since in 
that case the use of the ablative (‘from,) would not be possible, or 
reasonable, because the intuitions, “ This is separate from this, and 
This is not this, contain different subject-matter. Nor is separat 
euesB an object or entity which possesses anyonya-ahhdvay for , then, in 
A cloth is a not 'water-pot, „ there would also be the use of the 
ablative. Objection .—The intuitions, It is separate, „ and „ It is 
distinct, having the same form. Separateness is nothing but distinct¬ 
ness. Answer. —It is not. For, in that case, while Maitra possessed the 
distinction of a staff, the intuition, “ This Maitra is separate form 
Maitra. would also arise. Likewise it would entail the application of 
separateness to Either it is distinguished by Sound, and to the Soul 
when it is distinguished by Understanding. 

For the same reason, dissimilarity or difference in property also is 
not Separateness, inasmuch as it would entail, in the case of a water- 
pot, which has been burnt to redness, such usage as “ This water-pot 
is separate from the dark water-pot.'^ For, it is the possession of 
properties repugnant to a thing, that constitutes difference in property 
from that thing. And this appears in the state of redness immediately 
^fter darkness. 


Nor is it Genua itself, which is Separateness. For, the limits of a 
'Genus are undefinable. Moreover, it would entail inter-mixture of 
classes ; for, if it exist only in existent things, then its denotation 
would be neither less nor more than that of existence, andlif it exist in 
'Bubstanoe only, then, than that of Substance-ness.—2. 


Unity and Separateness do not exist in Unity and Separateness^ 

Upa6kdra.^llmsy be ergued that iiia«mttoh as there ii thU ^ wmely •• On# 
Unity” “SeparateneM is separate from colour, etc.,” thereforeithere is Unity also In Unity,, 
^Separateness, and similarly, in other and othmr instanoei. Aeomrdingly he seys • 
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Ekatva-ekaprithaktvayoh, in Unity and Separa¬ 
teness of one, or Individuality. ^fl^r?^j^i| 5 ^i^PTnr:Ekatva-ekaprithakatva- 
abh&ya^, non-existence of Unity and Individuality. 
Anutva-mahattv^bhy^m, by minuteness and magnitude: 
VyAkbyAta^i, explained. 

3. The non-existence of Unity and Individuality, in Unity 
and Individuality, is explained by minuteness and magnitude. 
—284. 


The meaning is that as minuteness and magnitude do not possess 
minuteness and magnitude, the application of which to them is deriva¬ 
tive, so Unity and Individuality do not possess Unity and Individu¬ 
ality do not possess Unity and Individuality^ the application of which 
to them is derivative. 


By Actions, Actions,^^ “ By Attributes, Attributes,^^—these two 
aphorisms (vii. 24, 25, infra) also, which employ analogy, here seem to 
carry the same import as the preceding ( e., the present) aphorism 

employing an analogy. The meaning is that as Actions are notpossess- 
ed of Actions, nor are Attributes possessed of Attributes, so Unity and 
Individuality are not possessed ef Unity and Individuality_3. 

Unity is not universal, hut is confined to Substance only, 

Upaslcdra, —It msy bo asked : The application or use of Unity is indeed common to 
Attributes and Actions- What does here lead to the coriolusion that Unity exists only in 
Substances and not in Attributes, etc ? To this, he replies ; ^ 

rf II V5 I Si I « H 

Ni^^-amkhatv5,t, being void of Number. Karm- 

ma-gun&nam, of Actions and Attributes. Sarvva-ekatvam, Uni¬ 
versal Unity. ^ Na, not. Vidyate, exsists. 

4. Actions and Attributes being void of Number, universal 
Unity does not exist.—285. 


Unity of all—that does not exist. On what ground? So he- 
says.—< Nil^samkhyatvam ^ means the state or condition of standing 
away from Number. Thus Actions and Attributes are void of Number. 
Number being an attribute. Number by no means exists in attributes 
nor, again, in Actions, because Attributes are excluded from, or denied, 
to, Action^ since^ otherwise, Actions would possess Substance-ness-^ 
And the attributeness of Number has been proved, and also the Num. 
ber-ness of Unity. This is the import.—4. 

Cognition of Unity in Attribute and Action is erroneous* 


t7po«idro.---How, then, do 
To thie, he reidjee : 


eneh oognitione anBe,afl“0ii6 colour,”«» One taste,” eto. ?■ 
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Bhrdntam, mistaken ; E** oneous. ?T^ Tat, that, i. e., the cogni¬ 
tion of Unity in Action and Attribute. 


5. That {i.e,^ the cognition of Unity in Action and Attri¬ 
bute) is erroneous.—286. 

The meaning is that the cognition of Unity which arises in the 
case of Attributes and Actions, is erroneous. ^Cognition^—this is the 
com;)lem 0 ’it of the aphorism, because an objection of the opponent has 
bee 1 thrown into it. The application (of Unity in these cases) is, 
however derivative, and it is non-difference from itself, or self-identity,, 
which constitutes the derivation. Nor is Unity nothing but that (i. e., 
self identity), for the reply has been already given.—4. 

Bhdsua :—explains VII. ii. 5 as demolishing the view contained 
in VII. ii, 4. 


Indirect proof of Unity. 

Upaskdra, —Ifc may bo asked : “ Let this application of Unity bo secondary in the ease 
of siibstarioos also and tho intuition of it erroneous, what is the use of unity at all ? To 
this, he replies : 

^ u vs i \ ^ U 



Ekatva-abhavat, in consequence of the non-existence of 
Unity, Bhakti^, derivative |function. Secondariness, g Tu, but. 
However. H Na, not. Vidyate, exists. 


6. In consequence of the non-existence of Unity, however, 
secondariness would not exist.—287. 

If Unity in its transcendental or real sense be nowhere to be obser¬ 
ved, then the application of the term could not be secondary, for the 
secondary, has for its antecedent the primary, use. Nor, again, could 
the intuition be erroneous, for error has for its antecedent certain 
knowledge. For it is the certainly known that is (erroneously) attri¬ 
buted, and not the erroneous, for the intuition of the non-existent hae 
been disproved, and the intuition of the otherwise (i. e., the existent) 
has been proved.—6. 

Bhdsya :— explainsYll. ii. 6 in support of the interpretation of VII. ii. 
5,thus: Did not unity exist everywhere, there would be no hhahtij pro¬ 
duction, of things at all. For, any one thing is the joint product of 
several things ; but there can be no such production in the absence of 
oiie-ness or unity ; unity, therefore, exists in all places. 

Unity and Separateness of one do 7iot exist in effect and cause. 

f 7 pa«A;dra.—Effect and cause, s. p., threads and cloth, possess Unity and single Indivi¬ 
duality. Single Individuality also belongs to them for the very same reason for which Unity 
belong to them. For it is not possible that a thing can be separate from itself. For when a^ 
piece of oloth is torn asunder and the threads are drawn out one after another, a piece of cloth 
different from them is not observed. Were a piece of oloth different from the threads, then it 
shou Id be observed under tho characteristio of being different from them, like a water-pot. In 
like manner, a water-pot also is nothing but identical with the two potsherds (which compose 
it), since a water-pot also being broken, nothing over and above the two potsherds is observed. 
Accordingly it baa been said, A whole made up of parts is nothing else than the parts.”: 
This is the view of the SAqikhya thinkers. And for the purpose of oontrorerting it, he says : 
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*frT4^K^4t‘ • Oryya-k^ranayoh, of or in effect and cause. 

Ekatva-ekaprithakatva-abhavat, in consequence of non-exist¬ 
ence of identity and heterogeneity. Ekatva-ekapritha- 

ktvarn, Unity and Individuality. ^ Na, not. Vidyate, exists. 

7. Effect and cause are neither the same nor similar (in 
being equally distinguished from all other things) ; therefore, Unity 
and (single) Individuality do not exist in them.—288. 

Effect and cause—these two are not one. Why ? So ho says : from 
non-existence of ^ekatva/ i. c., from non-existence of non-difference and 
because co-existence of plurality and unity in the same substratum is 
not therefore, possible, as would be required by the proposition that 
the very same thing which is the effect, is also the cause, e. that 
threads are a piece of cloth. 

Objection, —But there is as a matter of fact such co-existence in tho 
same substratum, seeing that the term, waters, is applied to a drop of 
water only, and also seeing that the term, wives, is applied to a single 
woman. 

Ayiswer. —Such is not the case. For such applications can be 
possible by reference to multiplicity of constituent parts. In the case 
of the ultimate atom of water, however, such application takes place, 
according to some thinkers, by means of multiplicity of colour, etc., 
naturally belonging to it ; while, according to others, it is due to the 
characteristic force of sound or language which should not be found 
fault with. Nor do fibres present in a salvinia cucullata and honey¬ 
comb obtain the application of cloth. Nor do threads singly prevail to 
contain and to drag anything. 

Nor, again, can the two, effect and cause, become the substratum 
of single Individuality, for it is seen, that they become the limits of 
each other. How ? So he says, * eka-prithakatva-abhavS.t,' i, e., in 
consequence of the non-existence of ‘ eka-prithakatvara,’ or non-hetero¬ 
geneity or non-difference in property ;in other words, because, of effect 
and cause, difference in property is observed, for it is universal among 
mankind that the notions of thread and cloth, as well as of warter-pot 
and potsherds, are embraced by different acts of understanding. 

Objection, —Why, then, are not Colour, Taste, Smell, and Touch, 
cognised by their difference (or separately from one another, i, e., one 
after another always) ? 

Answer, —Because of the absolute similarity of their forms, i, e., 
modes of manifestation. And when sometimes, as in a piece of cloth of 
variegated colour, etc., separate cognition also takes place, it is because 
the differences of Number, Measure or Extension, eto.^ are most mani- 
iest there.—7. 
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Only non eteriixl unity and separateneas of one proceed from like 
attributes in their causes. 

Up'iskdra. —He puinta out that noii-otenial Unity and Separateness-of•one have for 
their anteoedjnta attributes of these oauaoa. 

li vs l ^ I c U 

Etat, this, i. the characteristic of having the attributes of 
the cause as antecedents. A.nityayoh, of the two non-eternals, 

namely, Number and Separateness. Vyakhyiltam, explained. 

8. This, (as) explained in the case of the two non-eternals 
(namely, Number and Separateness, should be understood only 
in the case of non-eternal Unity and Separateness of one).—289. 

The characteristic of having attributes of the cause as antecedents, 
which has been explained in the case of non-eternal Number and 
Separateness, should be understood to apply to only non-eternal Unity 
and Separateness-oC-oae, since other Numbers and Separatenesses are 
produced by relative understanding. As the characteristic of having 
attributes of the cause as antecedents belongs to non-eternal colour 
and touch of Eire, so it belongs also to non-eternal Unity and Separate- 
ness-of-one. This is the import. It follows, therefore, that Numbers, 
beginning with two and ending with the highest arithmetical number,, 
possess or reside in more than one substance. It also follows that 
separatenesses beginning with Separateness of two and ending with 
Separateness of the highest arithmetical number, co-exist in the sam& 
substratum with those Numbers. Now, the processes of the production 
and destruction of Duality, etc., are as follows ; When two homoge¬ 
neous or heterogeneous substances are in contact with the eye, cogni¬ 
tion of the attribute qualified with the notion or characteristic of 
Unity, which is the genus of the two numbers, Unities, inhering in the 
two substances, are produced immediately after the elimination of differ¬ 
ence in thought i.e., the assimilation of the two substances under the notion 
(of Unity); and it is this cognition which is called relative understanding 
or the conception of the one in the many. By it Duality is produced in 
the two substances. Then there takes place reasoning about the notion 
or characteristic of Duality which is the genus of the Duality so produ¬ 
ced.^ After it, simultaneously there appear destruction of relative under¬ 
standing by means of that reasoning, and a qualified or concrete 
understanding having for its content the attribute Duality as qualified 
with the notion or characteristic of Duality. And in the next 
moment there are simultaneously produced destruction of the attribute 
Duality in consequence of the destruction of relative understanding, 
and cognition, in the form of ^‘Two substances/' qualified with Duality 
Thereafter, results J^an^hdrUj impresssion or a fixed idea, from the 
above cognition of substances qualifi^ed with Duality. Thus, to sum 
up :—Beginning with contact with the sense and ending with Sarji^hdra, 
or impression, there are eight moments ; viz.^ contact of the sense with 
the substratum of Duality which is going to be produced, then oogni* 
tiou of the genua inherent in the attribute XJnityi then relative nnder* 
standing in the form of cognisauce of the many along with the 
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attribute Unity as qualified with the generic notion or characteristic 
of Unity, then |.)roduction of the attribute Duality, then cognition of 
tho gonus inherent in Duality, then cognition of the attribute Duality 
as qualified with that genus, then cognition of substances as qualified 
with the attriliute Duality, and then Samskdra or impression. The 
order of destruction, again, is as follows : Destruction of the generic 
notion or characteristic of Unity, from relative understanding ; 
destruction of relative understanding, from cognition of the generic 
notion or characteristic of Duality : destruction of the generic notion 
or characteristic of Duality, from cognition of tho attribute Duality ; 
destruction of cognition of the attribute Duality, from cognition of subs¬ 
tances as qualified with the possession of Duality ; and destruction of the 
latter, from Samskdra or impression, or from cognition of other objects. 

Objection. —Why is not cognition of substance qualified with the 
possession of Unity, itself produced after the cognition of Unity, when 
all the (jauses of its production are present there ? For, cognition of 
attribute taking place, there can be no delay in tho cognition of 
substance. From that same cognition (of substance so qualified), 
therefore, there being destruction of relative understanding, from its 
destruction will follow, at its very next moment, destruction of Duality. 
Honce destruction of Duality resulting at the very moment prior to the 
qualified or concrete cognition in the form of “ Two substances,'' the 
production of cognition of substance as qualified with the possession of 
Duality, becomes impossible. 

Answer. —The argument is defective ; for, it is relative understand¬ 
ing uninfluenced or unobstructed or unobscured by the causes of the 
production of Duality, etc., which invariably produces cognition 
qualified with the content of substance, the above supposition being 
made on the strength of the result. 

Objection. —But still destruction of relative understanding being 
caused by the very Samskdra or impression produced by itself, the 
fault, pointed out above, again appears all the same, since there is 
possibility of destruction of Duality at the very moment prior to the 
cognition qualified with Duality. 

Answer. —It does not, since cognition of pure attribute, or of 
attribute unassociated with substance, is not productive of Samskdra or 
impression. For pure attribute can be nowhere called back to mind^ 
since everywhere it is only by the background of, or as contained 
in, substance, that there can be recollection of attribute. 

Objection. —Let it be so; still inasmuch as even at the time of the 
production of qualified or concrete cognition, there may be destruction 
of Duality, the possibility of non-production of qualified cognition 
remains in the very same state. For qualified or specific cognition, 
illuminative of that which is present, cannot possibly appear at the 
moment of the destruction of the qualification or that which serves to 
specify, since there is no such observation. 

Answer. —This is not the case. For, cognition of that which serves • 
to specify, contact of sense with that which is specified, and uou-appre* 
hension of non-aasociatiou of the abare two, which make up the whole 
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cause of specefio cognition, are possible also in the case of the subject 
under discussion. If, however, contact of sense with that which serves 
to specify, is also required, then this too existing at the preceding 
moment, the very contact, which exists at the preceding moment, is 
observed to be the cause. That which serves to specify, or a qualifica¬ 
tion or distinction, which is beyond tbe compass of specified cognition, 
may also exist: for, it is only the being the object or content of cogni¬ 
tion productive of specified cognition, which determines the charac¬ 
teristic of being a distinction or that which serves to specify, but the 
being the object of specified cognition does not also determine it. 

Objection .—In this view, an upalaksdnam or indication also will 
como to have the nature of a viSesanam or distinction. 

Answer .—By no means; for, existence in the same substratum, 
which is invariable and which does not cause specified cognition, 
determines the characteristic of being a distinction, whereas an indi¬ 
cation exists in a different substratum from that which it indicates. 
Thus, when there is possession of a raven in the house of Devadatta, 
then the raven is a distinction. But when, flying over the house, it 
does not exist in it, then the raven is an indication. 

Objection .—-This being so it would follow that in such oases as 
^^There is taste in that which possesses colour,etc., colour, etc., also 
would be distinctions. 

Answer .—This is not an objection, since it is desired to be so. 

Objection .—Then there too taste will exist. 

Answer. —No, since that which exists in something distinguished by 
the possession of something else, does not necessarily exist in that by 
which it is so distinguished. For a distinction and that which is dis¬ 
tinguished are not one and the same thing. 

Objection —At the time of the destruction of Duality, there exists 
no connection with the distinction. How can specified cognition, or 
•cognition of that which is distinguished, be produced? 

Answer .—The question does not arise, for the meaning of the term, 
the being distinguished or qualified, is only non-variation or non¬ 
deviation or non-divergence from that (i. e., the distinction); whereas 
the manifestation of that (i. e., the distinction) exists there (i. e., in 
specified cognition) also. 

Hence, the teachers say, nothing remains unproved. 

In like manner, on the analogy of the production and destruction 
of Duality, should be understood the production and destruction of 
Triplicity. 

Duality is destructible by the destruction of relative understand-^- 
ing, for an existing attribute cannot be destroyed in the absence of 
another attribute opposed to the destruction of its substratum, like 
ultimate cognition, since ulitimate cognition is destroyed by destruc¬ 
tion of adfiftam. In some cases it is destroyed also from destructioa 
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of Bubstratum, where there is knowledge of the genus, unity, simul¬ 
taneously with action in the constituent parts of the substratum of 
Duality. It is in this way: Action in constituent parts and cognition 
of the genus; Disjunction and relative understanding; destruction of 
Conjunction and production of attribute Duality; destruction of 
constituted substance and cognition of tho genus Duality;—here des¬ 
truction of Duality results from destruction of substance, and destruc¬ 
tion of relative understanding from cognition of the genus Duality; 
since, destruction of relative understanding taking jilace at the same 
time with destruction of Duality, there exists no relation, resembling tlie 
relation of effect and cause, between them. Where, however, there is 
simultaneity of action in the constituent parts of the substratum of 
Duality and relative understanding, there destruction of Duality results 
from both destruction of substratum and destruction of relative under¬ 
standing. It is in this way: Action in the constituent parts and rela¬ 
tive understanding; production of disjunction and production of 
Duality; destruction of conjunction and cognition of the genus Duality; 
destruction of constituted substance and destruction of relative under¬ 
standing; destruction of Duality from both, ihe capacity of each for 
destroying being observed. This process properly fits in with tho 
theory of two cognitions being related as the destroyed and the 
destroyer ; and it is this theory which is legitimate or established 
by proof. 

Ohjextion. —The entire group of cause being the same in the cases 
of Duality, Triplicity, etc., how is it that there is this difference in 
their effects, namely, Duality is constituted by two Unities, Triplicity 
by three Unities ? 

Answer, —The question cannot arise, since Duality, etc., do not exist 
in Unity. 

Objection, —It is Duality, Triplicity, etc., inhering in the combina¬ 
tive cause, which determine cognitions of Duality, Triplicity, etc. 

Answer, —This is not the case ; for prior to the production of 
Duality, etc.. Duality, being absent therefrom, the enquiry after the 
cause of Duality, etc., does not cease even there, and the existence of 
such difference in relative understanding, and in Unities, or in the 
supposition of that on the strength of the result, is contravened by 
non-observation. 

Objection, —Let the use also of Duality, etc., proceed from the 
same source ; what is the need of Duality, etc.? Difference will result 
from difference of adristam. 

Answer .— Were it so, Triplicity, and Four-aess, would be sometimes 
produced also by the set of causes originative of Duality. Hence it 
would entail non-uniformity. Moreover, it may be said in this con¬ 
nexion that difference in the effect is explained by difference in prior 
non-existence ; as in the case of colour, tagfte, smell, and touch, pro¬ 
duced by burning, difference is produced under the same set of causes. 

Objection. —Prior non-existence also is common to all, or is the 
name in all cases. 
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Answer ,—It is not ; for each prior non-existence in each parti¬ 
cular case has been ascertained to have causality towards its own 
efFect only. 

Or, the process should be carried on in this way that Duality is 
produced by pure relative understanding, and Triplicity by relative 
understanding accompanied by Duality. In such cases as I have 
killed a hundred of ants,^^ Duality is not at all produced in conse¬ 
quence of the non-existence of combinative cause. Accordingly, it 
should be observed, the use of number is there derivative or secondary. 

Professor Sridhara opines that in the case of an army, a forest, 
etc., in consequence of the non-existence of constant relative under¬ 
standing, only multiplicity is produced, but not hundred, thousand, 
and other numbers. With regard to this view. Professor Udayana 
observes that if such be the case, then in these cases no doubt 
could arise whether .it be hundred, or thousand, etc., nor could 
there be such cognition as A large army,^^ A larger army,^' and 
that hence this is not the case. Here the matter should be discussed 
in the following manner : Multiplicity is either nothing but number 
commencing from Triplicity, and terminating with the highest arith¬ 
metical number, or another number different from them. It cannot 
be the first since in the case also of any army, a forest, etc., there is 
as a rule production of hundred, thousand, and other numbers. Nor 
can it be second, since multiplicity different in mark from Triplicity. 
etc., is not observed. Multiplicity, therefore, is only number, namely, 
hundred, etc., produced by relative understanding which is uniformly 
constant in each case and which does not depend upon Unity. The 
manifestation of hundred, etc., does not, however, take place there, 
since nothing exists there which can manifest it. 

We, on the other hand, say that multiplicity is really a different 
number, existing in the same substratum with Triplicity, etc., and 
producible by relative understanding productive of Triplicity, etc. 
It is so in consequence of the difference of prior non-existence. How 
else can such a statement be possible as All I can say is that there 
are many’^? I do not know particularly whether they be a hundred or 
a thousand? As magnitude or largeness and length co-exist in the 
rsame substance, so do Triplicity, etc., and multiplicity co-exist in one 
And the same substratum. For, to the query, “ Shall I bring a hundred 
•or a thousand of mango fruits the reply is given, viz., “ Let a large 
number of them be brought. What is the use of inquiring about a 
particular number This being so, Triplicity is produced by rela¬ 
tive understanding accompained by Duality, Four-ness by relative 
understanding accompained by Triplicity, and so on, one after the 
other. In the production of multiplicity, on the contrary, there is no 
such uniformity or law that the relative understanding must be quali¬ 
fied with the possession or accompaniment of all the numbers which 
stand behind it. Hence in the case of an army, a forest, and the like, 
only multiplicity is produced, but not any other number ; and the 
Alternatives amongst which Doubt has to swing also become really 
non-existent. 
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Separateness, again, exists in the same substratum with that (i. e., 
number). Hence as is Duality, so is also separateness of two ; and 
80 on. 

Ohjection .—The use of separateness of two, etc., being possible by 
means of separatenesses of one existing in the same substratum with 
Duality^ Triplicity, etc., what is the use of Separateness of two, etc.? 

Answer .—The question cannot be raised in view of the discrepancy 
that while in the case of A cloth and a clod are separate from a water- 
pot^^ there is no perception of the separateness of the dual (cloth and clod) 
being produced by the dual and the single limiting each other, there is 
such perception in the case of their individual separateness. Nor does 
this theory entail and explain Priority of two, for Priority of two is 
explained and possible by means of two jiriorities existing in the same 
substratum, or co-extensive, with Duality. The contradiction in respect 
of one being the limit of the other, which exists in the case of separate 
ness, does not exist in the case of I’riority ; since the intuition. These 
two are prior,is possible or j)roved in same way as the intuition. 
‘‘These two are i3lue.^^ For, though two bodies occupying the same 
part of space possess equal manifoldness of conjunctions with the con¬ 
junct, yet production of different effects is possible by nioans of the 
difference of the conjunction of space aiid body, which is the non-com- 
binative cause. Moreover, as two Unities jointly become the non-com- 
binative cause of Duality, it being, in like manner, possible for two 
separatenesses of one or single individualities, jointly operating, to 
possess non-combinative causality towards the production of se])arato- 
ness of two, or dual individuality, it is not observed that more than, one 
i.e., many, conjunctions are, by their joint 0})eration, originative of one 
effect, which is not a constituted substance, by means of the proximity 
known as combination in the same object with the effect. On the other 
hand, by means of the proximity known as combination in the same 
object with the cause, a larger number of conjunctions of threads and 
the cylinder of wood in a loom do really originate a single conjunction 
of a cloth and the cylinder of wood in a loom This is the direction. 

On the analogy of destruction of Duality, etc., should be under 
stood also destruction of separateness of two, etc.—8. 

Vivfiti .—It may be objected : “ The thread is distinct from the 
cloth and is dissimilar to the cloth —such intuitions are simply erro¬ 
neous, since it is threads conjoint among themselves, which becomes 
the cloth, and since no proof exists that the cloth is distinct from the 
threads. It cannot be said that difference from the thread can be 

f proved to exist in the cloth by means of its dissimilarity to the thread, 
or dissimilarity itself is not proved. For, the nature of the cloth does 
not constitute its dissimilarity to the thread, inasmuch as in the state 
of the manifestation of the cloth, the nature of the cloth i^ recognised 
in the threads themselves. Accordingly it .has been taught by Professor 
fivarakfiana :— 

The effect is existent (in the cause, in an enveloped state, prior to 
its production) ; For, there can be no production and manifestation of 
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that which is non-existent; there can be no connection of the cause 
with the effect (if the latter be non-existent) ; (some connection must 
exist between the causo and the effect, since) the production of every¬ 
thing is not possible from everything else ; there can be production of 
one thing from another, if the two are mutually related as the producer 
and the producible (and such relation cannot be possible if the effect 
be non-existent) ; and the cause and the effect are identical, (so that 
the one cannot be non-existent, while the other is existent).— S^mhhya- 
kdrikdy verse 9). 

This being the case, the non-existence of non-difference and non¬ 
dissimilarity between the cause and the effect remaining itself unproved, 
how can it establish the relation of Unity and of Separateness of one 
or single individuality ? 

To meet this objection, the author says : 

‘ Etat,^ i. e., the possession of the non-existence of Unity and 
Separateness of one in consequence of the possession of the non¬ 
existence of non-difference and non-dissimilarity, has been observed, 

^ anityayo^i/ that is, in the case of non-eternal cause and non- 
eternal effect. This is the meaning. Accordingly on the hypothesis of 
the non-difference of the threads and cloth, it would follow that in the 
state of the production of the threads, there would arise the intuition 
and use of language that the cloth is being produced ; in the state of 
the production of the cloth, that the threads are being produced ; in the 
state of the destruction of the threads, that the cloth is being destroy¬ 
ed ; in the state of the destruction of the cloth, that the threads are 
being destroyed ; and so on. Nor can it be maintained that production 
and destruction are not themselves entitled to acceptance, inasmuch- 
as such intuitions are explained on the very theory of development or 
appearance and envelopment, or disappearance ; for the hypothesis of 
an appearance^ will entail a regress to infinity. If, on the other handy 
the production of the appearance is admitted, then how does the theory 
of the production of the cloth, etc., become offensive ? If, again, the 
production of appearance in appearance be not admitted, then appea¬ 
rance would become omniferous, or all-sided, (which is not desired by 
the objector). For, the all-sidedness of appearance is not recognised 
even by the Sft-mkhya thinkers. In reality, the common consent of 
humanity that the cloth is produced, the cloth is destroyed, and so 
forth, is proof of production and destruction ; for, if experience of one 
thing be admitted to have another thing as its object, we must deny 
also the water-pot, cloth, etc. 

Conjunction^ how produced* 

Upa8kdra,‘^'He begiDs another section or topic 

H « I I 6. II 

Anytara-karmma-jajj^, produced by the action of either 
of two things. Ubhaya-karmma-ja^, produced by action of 

both. Saipyoga-jal;i^ produced by conjunction. % Oha, and. ?=r4t*Ti 

Samyoga^i conjunction. 
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9. Conjunction is produced by action of any one of two 
things, is produced by action of both, and is produced by Conjunc¬ 
tion, also.—290. 

Unobstructed intuition that things are conjunct is proof of con- 
juntion. So also are effects ; e. g.j substance, in the case of conjuntions 
of constituent parts ; colour and other attributes produced by burning, 
in the case of conjunction of fire ; particular measure or extension, in 
the case of accretion ; sound, in the case of conjunction of the drum 
and ether ; such other instances should be understood. Nor is Con¬ 
junction merely production without the intervention of empty space. 
The theories of transiency and transformation of things having been 
throw!) away. Conjunction is the coming together which has non- 
coming together for its antecedent. And it is produced by the action 
of one of two things ; as is the conjunction of a motionless post with a 
hawk in motion, or the conjunction of one in motion, when the 
motion is not directed where the conjunction takes place, e. ^., conjunc¬ 
tion of a runner with the back of another runner. Conjunction pro¬ 
duced by the action of both the conjunct is that of two rams or of two 
wrestlers, since it is produced by both of them exercising strength 
towards each other. The third (conjunction producced by conjunction) 
is the conjunction of the hand and the tree resulting from the conjunc¬ 
tion of the finger atid the tree. And it results sometimes from one con¬ 
junction even, as the conjunction of cloth aud reed may result from 
the conjunction of thread and reed. In some cases, one conjunction is 
produced from two conjunctions, as from two conjunctions, of ether 
with two threads, may result only one conjunction of a two-threaded 
cloth with ether. In some cases, again^ a single conjunction is originat¬ 
ed even by a plurality of conjunctions, as ten conjunctions of etlier 
with ten threads may originate only one conjunction of a ten-threaded 
cloth and ether. Sometimes, on the other hand, two conjunctions are 
produced even from a single conjunction as their non-combinative 
cause. For example, there having first taken place non-originative 
conjunction between two ultimate atoms, terrene and aqueous, subse¬ 
quently two conjunctions, originative of two binary atomic aggregates, 
are produced, namely, one in the terrene ulimate atom with another 
terrene ultimate atom, and another in the aqueous ultimate atom 
with another aqueous ultimate atom. By those two conjunctions’ 
inhering in homogeneous things, two binary atomic aggregates 
are simultaneously produced. Therein by that one nori-originative 
conjunction alone, produced between the terrene and the aqueous 
ultimate atom, one conjunction of the terrene ultimate atom with the 
aqueous binary atomic aggregate, and another conjunction of the 
aqueous ultimate atom with the terrene binary attomic aggregate, are 
produced simultaneously with the production of the colour, etc., of the 
two binary atomic aggregates. 

Inasmuch as the conjunction of cause and not-cause must neces¬ 
sarily produce conjunctions of effect and not-effect, the conjunction of 
all-pervading substances (viz , Space, Time, Ether and Soul) with dense 
or corporal bodies is produced by action of one of the two only. Of two 
all-pervading substances, however, there is no conjunction, since there 
is no cause (of conjunction). For in them there is no action, nor is 
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there any (combinative) cause ; hence there cannot be in this case also 
conjunction of effect ^ind not-effect resulting from conjunction of cause 
and not-cause. Eternal conjunction, on the other hand, is not possible, 
for conjunction is the coming together of two things, which has the 
not-coming together as its antecedent, and eternality is opposed to it. 
And were conjunction eternal, Disjunction also would be without pro¬ 
duction ; and eternality of conjunction will not be obtained, since it 
would be impossibe for Conjunction and Disjunction, which are contra¬ 
dictories, to exist side by side in their indestructible states. More¬ 
over, yiita-siddhi or uncombined or naturally unassociated existence is 
a necessary condition of Conjunction, and it is not possible in the case 
of two all-pervading substances. For yuta-siddhi is merely the separate 
existence of two or of one of two ^^unrelated) things, or the relation of 
one thing being inherent in another, as its substratum, when the twe 
have been externally brought into relation with each other. 

Destruction of Conjunction, however, results from Disjunction 
having a common substratum with Conjunction. lu some cases it results 
from destruction of substratum also. For example, action is produced 
in the constituent fibre of a thread immediately after the Conjunction 
of two threads ; thereby is caused Disjunction from another fibre ; from 
Disjunction results destruction of originative conjunction ; from this 
follows destruction of the thread ; and from destruction of the thread 
results destruction of Conjunction, where two threads having been long 
conjoined, action is not produced in them. Some, on the contrary, main¬ 
tain that Conjunction is destroyed by simultaneously produced destruc¬ 
tion of substratum, and by Disjunction,inasmuch as action is conceived to 
exist in another thread at the moment when by action in the constituent 
parts of a thread there is effected destruction of Conjunction origina¬ 
tive of the thread. This is impossible j for there can be no production 
of Disjunction at the moment of destruction of the combinative cause^ 
since the rule is that the combinative cause is of equal duration with 
the effect. 

This same Conjunction whick is an independent agent in the origi¬ 
nation of substances, and a dependent agent in the origination of 
attributes and actions, is the counter-opposite of the absolute non¬ 
existence existing in the same substratum with itself, since it is obser¬ 
ved to be so. For it is perceived that there is conjunction of an ape 
in the Banyan tree, although conjunction of the ape present in a large 
Banyan tree is limited to a branch only. Were such mere limitation to 
a part not sufficient to account for it, then conjunction would come to 
exist in ultimate atoms, and so would not be cognizable. In the case 
of the all-pervading substances also, it is the difference of upddhiy 
adjunct or external condition, which serves to localise them. Conjunc¬ 
tion present by limitation to that is not pervaded in its denotation . Of 
Conjunction residing in the ultimate atoms also, direction in space, 
and the like should be regarded as determinants.—9. 

Disjunction^ how produced. 

Upaakdra,^By extending the mode of the production of Conjunetion to Disjunction he 
says: * 
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Bteaa, by this. f^iT: VibhAgat, disjunction. iqpRim: Vyftkhydtah, 
explained. 

10. By this Disjunction is explained.—291. 

Like Conjunction, Disjunction also is produced by action ef either 
of two things, by action of both, and by Disjunction. Disjunction takes 
place between a hawk and a post by the action of the hawk ; disjunc¬ 
tion of two wrestlers or of two rams fighting with each other, by the 
actions of both. And Disjunction in these cases has its production at 
the moment immediately following the production of action, inasmuch 
as there exists nothing else to be waited for or depended upon. Accord¬ 
ingly it has been said, Action is an independent cause of Conjunction 
and Disjunction (vide I. i. 1., above'). 

Objection .—There is dependence upon substratum where Disjunction 
has to be produced, and upon destiuction of antecedent Conjunction 
where Conjunction has to be produced. 

Answer .—This is not the case, for action is independent since it 
does i>ot depend upon anything in the form of an existence which has 
its production immediately after the production of itself. 

Disjunction, produced by Disjunction, however, is two-fold, 
according to the difference of Disjunction of cause and not-cause pro¬ 
duced by Disjunction of cause alone, and the difference of Disjunction 
of effect and not-effect, produced by Disjunction of cause and not- 
cause. Therein Disjunction of potsherd and Ether, resulting from 
Disjunction of the two potsherds, is an example of Disjunction of cause 
and not-cause, resulting from Disjunction of cause alone; and Disjunc¬ 
tion of hand and tree resulting from Disjunction of finger and tree, and 
Disjunction of body and tree, resulting from Disjunction of hand and 
tree, are examples of Disjunction of effect and not-effect, resulting from 
Disjunction of cause and not-cause. 

Objection .—There is no proof of Disjunction itself, the term, Dis¬ 
junction, being used to denote only non-existence of Conjunction. 

Answer .—It is not so. For, if non-existence of Conjunction be 
absolute non-existence, then it would follow that the term Disjunction 
would be used to denote attribute and action also. 

Objection .—Absolute non-existence of Conjunction, being present 
in two substances, is the source of the intuition of the disjunct. 

Answer .—It cannot be, since it would in that case follow that abso¬ 
lute non-existence of Conjunction, being present also in a constituted 
whole and its constituent parts, would be the source of the intuition 
of the disjunct. 

Objection .—The term two substances '' should be qualified by the 
expression not being related to each other as effect and cause/^ 
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Annwer. In that case, absolute non-existence of Conjunction, 
being present in the Vindhya and Himalaya mountains also, would be 
the cause of the intuition of the disjunct 

Objection .—Indeed there it is. 

Answer. It is not. For there being existence of erroneous intui¬ 
tion, due to it, in the case of attribute and action also, it should be 
considered how far it will be valid to make it the source of convention 
■or usage with reference to the accurate intuition only. 

Objection .—Destruction of Conjunction is Disjunction. 

Answer .—Were this the case, it would entail the use of the terra 
Disjunction on Conjunction being destroyed by the destruction of any 
one of the two things in Conjunction. 

Objection .—‘‘Things in Conjunction^^ should be qualified as being 
•existent. 

Answer .—In that case, it would entail theeintuition of Disjunction 
oven in the state of Conjunction of a jujube and an erablic myrobalan 
which become conjunct again immediately after the destruction of one 
conjunction. 

Objection .—Disjunction is the destruction of all Conjunctions, 

Answer .—If it be so, then there would be non-existence of Disjunc- 
i/ion in the case of destruction of one Conjunction, since the denotation 
of ‘alF finds no place there. 

Disjunction, therefore, exists, and it is an additional attribute. 

This attribute, again, is destructible by another contradictory attri¬ 
bute, inasmuch as, so long as' the substratum exists, destruction of 
attribute cannot be possible without a contradictory attribute existing 
in the same substratum. 

Objection .—Action itself may be destructive of Conjunction. . 

Answer .—It cannot be, since only a contradictory attribute is des¬ 
tructive of attribute. Moreover, although where finger, hand, arm, and 
body come to have conjunction with the tree, by means of their respec¬ 
tive actions, there is possibility of destruction of conjunction of the 
finger and the tree, by means of thelaction produced in the finger only, 
yet there would not follow destruction of conjunctions of the hand and 
the tree, of the,arm and the tree, and of the body and the tree, since the 
hand, etc. are inactive and the action of the finger rests in a different 
substratum. If it be supposed that even action resting in a different 
substratum may be destructive of conjunction, it would then follow that 
there would be destruction of all conjunctions at one and the same 
moment of time, by action wherever it may be produced. 

Objection .—^What then is the solution here on your theory? 

Answer .—Disjunction of the hand and the tree, produced by Dis¬ 
junction of the finger and the tree, is destructive of conjunction of the 
band and the tree. This is a matter of observation. 
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Sarvajna has said that there may very well be destruction of 
conjunction of the hand and tree, by the very action of the finger^ rest¬ 
ing in a different substratum, and that there will be no undue exten¬ 
sion (of the causality of action), inasmuch as it is observed that mutual 
non-conjunction of the container and the contained is itself destructi¬ 
ble by action resting in a different substratum. This too is not a sound 
opinion; for, distructiveness is everywhere observed to belong only to a 
contradictory attribute appearing in the substratum, and it is not 
reasonable to abandon that without some argument to the contrary. 

Sound and Disjunction, again, are effects of Disjunction. Therein 
we shall ponder over the non-combinative causality of Disjunction to¬ 
wards the production of Sound. For, of the Sound which is produced, 
when a bamboo is being split up, and one of the two halves is held down 
by the pressure of the foot, and the other is drawn upwards, we find no 
other non-corabinative cause than the disjunction of the half and ether 
(or of the ether within the halves). Nor do wo find any non-combina¬ 
tive cause over and above Disjunction in the case of the sounding forth 
of a bamboo bursting ^ut while it is being burnt in a conflagration. 
We also infer the Disjunction of the effect and not effect from the Dis¬ 
junction of the cause and not-cause. How else, where conjunction of 
the finger and the tree, conjunction of the hand and the tree, conjunc¬ 
tion of the arm and the tree, and conjunctioji of the body and the tree 
are produced by the respective actions of the finger, etc., can there be 
destruction of the conjunction of the hand and the tree, and of other 
conjunctions, even on the destruction of the conjunction of the finger 
and the tree, consequent on the disjunction of the finger and the tree 
produced by action produced in the finger aloneV For, in this case, 
it is the series of disjunctions, produced by disjunctions, that is, as has 
been already stated, destructive of the corresponding conjunctionsr 
There is, however, no clear evidence in the case of disjunction of the 
cause and not-cause^ of which the antecedent is the disjunction of the 
two (constituent) causes (i.e., the two halves of the bamboo); for, it is 
observed that, production of the disjunction of ether, etc., like the dis¬ 
junction of one of the two halves of the bamboo, being also possible 
by the action produced in the other half, disjunction is produced by 
the action of that other half from all those with which that half was 
conjunct. For it is not that disjunctions are not produced also from 
particular parts of ether, etc., by action produced in a finger, equally 
as disjunction from another finger. Nor is it that disjunctions from 
particular parts of ether, etc , are not originated by action produced 
in a lotus-leaf, even as disjunction from another lotus-leaf is produced. 
We maintain, ^‘Let a single action originate even a hundred disjunctions 
which are not opposed to the conjuncticu originative of substance. But 
that action which originates disjunction which is opposed to the con- 
jumction originative of substance, cannot also originate disjunction 
which is not opposed to the conjunction originative of substance. And 
that which originates disjunction which is not opposed to the conjunc¬ 
tion originative of substance, cannot also originate disjunction which 
is opposed to the conjunction originative of substance. 

Objection .—Is there any reason for taking such a view ? 
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Answer. —Yes, there ia, diversity of cause being rendered necessary 
by diversity of effect. 

Ohjection ^—Variety is necessary in action, so that one action may 
produce disjunction which is opposed to conjunction originative of 
substance, as in the case of flowering lotus-blossoms, etc., and another 
action may produce both, i. e., disjunctions which are opposed and not 
opposed to conjunctions originative of substance. 

Answer .—This cannot be. For contrariety of effect is the origin 
of the supposition of diversity of cause ; and that contrariety arises 
by way of the characteristic of thia one being the counter-opposite of 
conjunction originative of substance, but by way of the characteristic 
of the other not being the counter-opposite of conjunction originative 
o^ substance, inasmuch as diversity also ought to be supposed by those 
very ways. 

This same action, present in the one half of the bamboo, produces 
only disjunction of the two halves. And this disjunction first originates 
disjunction from the particular parts of ether, etc.,—disjunction which 
is not the counter-opposite of conjunction originative of substance. 
And if it produced disjunction by itself, it would then bear the charac¬ 
teristic of action j hence it depends upon time which is distinguished 
with the possession of destruction of substance. 

Objection .—At that moment also let that action itself produce 
Disjunction. 

Answer .—It cannot do so, being past in time. In the production 
of Disjunction, Time follows immediately after the production of action 
itself. 

Objection .—But subsequent Disjunction being thus produced by 
antecedent Disjunction, action cannot produce conjunction with other 
places. 

Answer .—This is not the case ; for towards the production of con¬ 
junction, action is not past time. Otherwise, action will be never 
destroyed, it being destructible only by subsequent conjunction. 

This same Disjunction, destructible by subsequent conjunction, 
lasts for three moments only. Sometimes it is destructible by destruc¬ 
tion of substratum. It is in this way : Action is produced in the fibre 
which is a constituent part of the thread ; Disjunction of two fibres 
follows it ; at the same moment, action is produced in another thread ; 
then there is destruction of conjunction, originative of the thread, by 
disjunction of two fibres, and Disjunction is produced by action in the 
thread ; then there is destruction of the thread from destruction of 
conjunction originative of substance, and from destruction of the 
thread results destruction of Disjunction produced by action in another 
thread. 

Objection .—Such being the case, there will be no destruction of 
action produced in another thread, since there is nothing to destroy 
it. For, it can be destroyed by subsequent conjunction, but Disjunctioa 
being destroyed, there is no subsequent conjunction. 
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Answer .—The argument is not valid. As Disjunction of the thread 
in the state of being destroyed is produced by action which is produced 
in the thread, so by the same action should be produced Disjunction of 
the thread from the fibre also. Such Disjunction also is really opposed 
to originative conjunction. By this Disjunction of the fibre and the 
thread is produced Disjunction of the thread and ether, which produces 
subsequent conjunction, and this, in its turn, causes destruction of 
action. Or, wherever action is produced in a thread, action is pro¬ 
duced in its fibre also. That action, again, in the thread in the state 
of being destroyed, originates simultaneous Disjunctions from the 
constituent parts of the thread, and particular parts of ether, etc., all 
these Disjunctions being not opposed to originative conjunction. There 
is, therefore, destruction of action combined or co-inherent in the 
thread, by conjunction which has its production immediately after the 
Disjunction of the effect, c. y., thread, from the not-elfect, e. g ^ ether, 
etc., produced from the Disjunction of the cause, e. g.j the fibre, and 
the not-cauae, e. y., ether etc. 

Sometimes Disjunction is destroyed jointly by subsequent conjunc¬ 
tion and destruction of substratum. It is in this way : There being 
conjunction of a thread, and a thread, action is produced in tliQ (jon- 
stitiient parts of the thread, namely, the fibre, and action is produced 
in the reed. This is one moment of time. By action in the fibre is 
produced Disjunction from another fibre, and by this there is destruc¬ 
tion of conjunction originative of the thread. By the action in the 
rood also, there is Disjunction of the thread and the reed, and 
there is also destruction of the conjimction of tlic tlii'sad and 
the reed. Destruction of tho thread immediately follow destruction 
of conjunction originative of tho thread. Conjunction of the reed 
with another portion of space immediately follows destruction of 
conjunction of tho thread and the reed. Jointly from both of them. 
viz.f destruction of substratum, and conjunction, results destruction 
of Disjunction.—10. 

Conjunction and Disjunction do not j^ossofs Conjunction and Disjunction. 

Upa8kdra*-^\t maj ibe said, ** Let there be Conjunotiort in Conjunotion also, and Dis- 
junoiion in Drejunotion also.** To prorent this ho says ; 

U VS I ^ I II 

Silrayoga-vibh^gayo^, in Conjunction and Disjunc¬ 
tion. Samyoga-vibhAga-abh^valj, non-existence of Con- 

juncliou and Disjunction. Aautva-mahattv^bhyUm, by 

minuteness and magnitude. Vy4khy4tal^, explained. 

11. The non-existence of Conjunction and Disjunction, in 
Conjunction and Disjunction, is explained by Minuteness and 
Magnitude.—292. 

As Minuteness and Magnitude are not possessed of Minuteness and 
Magnitude; so also are not Conjunction and Disjunction possessed of 
Conjunction and Disjunction.—11* 
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Actions are void of actionsy and Attributesy of attributes. 

iivsRi^M 

Karmmabhih, by actions. Karmmftni, actions. 

Gunai^, by attributes. Gauiah, attributes. Anutva- 

mahattv&bhy&m, by minuteness and magnitude, Iti, this. 

12. Actions are (voidj of Actions ; Attributes are (void) of 
Attributes. This (is explained) by Minuteness and Magnitude. 
—293. 

Upaskora^^-^Thm sooond aphorism has been already explained. (Vide VII. i. 15 supra). 

Bhdsija. reada VII. ii. 12 as two aphorisms viz., Karmahhirkar- 
mdni (junair-gundh and Anutvamahattvahhydmitij and explains them 
in the same way as VII. i, 16. 

Conjunction and Disjunction of effect and cause do not exist. 

Upaakiira .—If it be asked why there cannot be oonjunofcion of two substances, namely 
of oonstituorit part and constituted whole, so he says : 

safhs'HfiraTg; si 

n I ^ I II 

Yutasiddhi-abh^v4t, in consequence of the absence 
of separate or independent existence. K&.ryya-KS,ranayol 3 L, 

of effect and cause, Sarayoga-vibh^gau, Conjunction and 

Disjunction. H Na, not. Vidyete, exist. 

13. In consequence of the absence of separate existence, 
there exist not Conjunction and Disjunction of effect and cause. 
—294. 

‘ Yutasiddhi^ ^ means the state of being existent, of two things 
which have no connection with each other, or the characteristic of 
being supported by separate substrata. A constituent part and a con- 
Btituted whole, however, do not possess this. This is the meaning.—13. 

Vivriti _‘ Yutasiddhih' means the existence of two uncombined 

things. Of cause and effect, e. of constituent part and constituted 
whole, conjunction and disjunction do not exist, because of the absence 
of their uncombined existence. For constituted wholes such as a water- 
pot, etc., do not exist having no relation to constituent parts such as 
potsherds, etc., whereby their conjunction and disjunction might be 
possible. 

The reldtion between a word and ite meaning is neither conjunction 

nor combination, 

Upaskdra^lSlow follows from tlM oontoxt onotHer sootioii •iatooded to estsblish tho 
ooavontioiiol relation of words and objeots. Therein he states an adverse ar^fnoi^at. ' 
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U vs I ^ I U 

Gunatv&t, becaaso it is an attribute. 

14. (There can be no conjunction of Sound or Words with 
Objects), because (Conjunction; is an Attribute.—295. 

‘ Of conjunction '— this is the complement. Thus, the meaning is,- 
how can there be conjunction which is an attribute, of an attribute, 
e. Sound or Word, with objects such a water pot, etc. ?—14. 

Above continued. 

t/po^iWra.—Moreorer, the object alao is soiuetimeB characterised as colour, taste, eto.r 
Therefore, oonjunotion is not possible, inasmuch as the existence of attribute in an attribute 
has not been admitted. This is what ho says : 

II (s I I n II 

Gunat, attribute, Api, also. Vibh^vyate, is known 

or established. 

15. Attribute also is known (to be an object denoted by 
Word), or is established (by Word).—296. 

^ Attribute also, object’—this is the complete sentence. Attribute* 
also, e. 9 ., colour, etc., is an object denoted by Word, but with that 
there is no relation of conjunction. This is the meaning. Or, the 
meaning is that attribute also is established (by being denoted) by Word 
and that with that there is no relation of conjunction of Word.—15. 

Above continued. 

Further, oonjunotion (of Word and Object) cannot bo produced by the* 
action of either or by the action of both, because any substance whatever, f, Ether, etc., 
as well ae Word are inert. This is what he says : 

U vs I U 

Ni^kriyatvftt, because of inactivity or inertness. 

16. Because Word and Object are inert.—297. 

^ Of Word and of any Object whatever^—Such is the complement 
of the aphorism.—16. 

Above continued^ 

Upaakdra.^Ke states another obstruction to the inter-relation (of Word and Object) ; 

^Kuiis ^ 5i<iinu H V5 I ^ I ^vs u 

Asati, not existing, w Na asti, (It) does not exist, Iti,. 
such. ^ Oha, and. Prayog&t, because there is application. 
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17. »(Word and Object are not in conjunction), also because 
in the case of a non-existent object there is^ such application (of 
word) as “ (It) does not exist.”—298. 

Even in the case cf a non-existent water-pot, cloth, etc., such 
application (of word) is observed as “ There is no water-pot in the 
room,” “ Cloth does not exist,” “The letter ^ajwhich was heard before, 
no longer exists,” There was a cloth,” ‘ There will be a cloth,’ etc. ; 
therefore (there is no inter-relation) This is the meaning. The import 
accordingly is that there is no conjunction, nor again combination, 
of Word with a non-existent water-pot, etc.—17. 

Word and Object are unrelated. 
ra.—•Whftfc then ? Ho gives the answer : 

II vs I ^ I t? h 

Sabda-arthauy sound and sense. Word and objeot. 
Asarabandhau, unrelated. 

18. (Therefore), Word and Object are unrelated.—299. 

If Conjunction of Word and Object does not exist, it then comes to 
this that Word and Object are unrelated. This is the meaning.— 18. 

Above continued. 

Upaakdra.-^lt maj be asked why one or other of the relations of Conjunotion and 
Combination should not exist (between Word and Object). Accordingly he says : 

Sarayoginah, which is in conjunction. The conjunct. 
Daad4t, from the staff. Samabayina)^, which is in combination. 

The combined, Visejat, from a distinction or distinguishing 

element. ^ Cha, and. 

19. (Cognition of Conjunction results) from (e. g.,) the 
•staff, which is in conjunction (with the hand of a man), and (of 
Combination) from a distinguishing element which is in combina¬ 
tion (with the whole).—300. 

“ This person is carrying a staff,” “ The elephant possesses a 

trunk”_these intuitions take place. Of these, the first results from 

conjunction, and the second, from combination. The intuition in 
respect of the trunk which is a particular member of the body, is depen¬ 
dent upon its combination with the elephant, since it arises from the 
distinction that that is an elephant to which belongs a trunk as being in 
combination with it. The distinction itself, vie., the trunk, etc., is distinc¬ 
tive in consequence of the relation of combination. But there is no intui¬ 
tion of threads, etc. also, such as “ A cloth possesses threads ” etc., 
under the relation of distinctive possession of the parts. Likewise, 
The object, water-pot, is that which possesses the word, water-pot,” — 
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Buch intuition does not take place. Of Word and Object, therefore, 
there is neither conjunction, nor again combination. This is the 
import.—19. 

Intuition of object from word proceeds from convention. 

C/]pa8A;dra.*~-lf there is neither oonjunction nor combination between Word and Object,, 
then by what relation does a word establiBh a determinate object ? To this, he gives the^ 
answer : 

11 I ^ I u 

S&raayikah, ooiiventional. According to direction. 
5abda-artha-pratyajah, intuition of object from word. 

2o. The intuition of Object from Word (takes place) accord¬ 
ing to the direction (of God).—301. 

“ ‘ Sitmayikah ‘ Samaya ' means the direction of God, in the form 
that such an object should be understood from such a word. Whatever 
word has been assigned by God to a particular object, denotes that object. 
It is then the will of God which supplies the link between word and 
object. The same is convention, dependent upon the will of God; as, for 
example, “Whatever plant the ichneumon touches with its teeth, is an 
antidote to poison.” This is the meaning. 

This convention is learnt sometimes from usage; e j/., when an 
employer gives the order “Bring the water-pot,” and an employee 
brings an object possessing a tubular neck, a boy standing near by 
infers the knowledge of the latter in this way. This his activity is 
produced by knowledge, because it. is activity, like my activity; that 
knowledge again is produced by the words of this order, because it 
follows immediately after it; and tho subject-matter of this knowledge, 
namely, this object with a tubular nock, is the denotation of tho term, 
water-pot. By such processes of transposition of verbs and cases, the- 
boy becomes informed in respect of the object, water-pot, cloth, etc. 

Sometimes tho convention is learnt directly from testimony alone ; 
o.ij., that this tubular-necked object is designated by the term, water- 
pot. Som'otimes it is learnt from (*<nupari3on; from a comparison 
of resemblance in such cases as, that a gayal is that which is like a 
cow, that as is mudga, so is witd^a-parm (a kind of bean), that as is 
mdaa, so is mdsaparni (a leguminous plant), etc. Sometimes (know¬ 
ledge of objects is derived) from condemnatory jiassages also; e. g., “0, 
the camel with too pendulous upper lip and long neck, the eater of hard 
thorns, the vilest of animals”—when after hearing this condematory 
sentence, one sees a body of this description, knowledge arises in one,. 
viz.^ ^*This is that camel.Sometimes it springs from community of 
substratum, or synonymy, with words of known import; e. g., “The- 
honey-bee is sipping the honey within cloven lotus-blossoms”—after 
hearing this proposition, (the knowledge arises), “This is what is desig¬ 
nated by the term, honey-bee, because it is the sipper of honey within 
cloven lotus-blossoms,” or as in the ease of the proposition, “The cuckoo- 
sings sweetly in the mango-tree.” Here, in the above instances, it ia 
aither a case of inference, or a case of word itself being productive of 
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knowledge through the force of synonymy with words of known imporfc^ 
or only a particular mode of comparison or analogy, inasmuch as the 
being the agent in drinking honey infers resemblance to other 
individuals such as the bee, etc. 

The convention, again, has reference to classes only, individuals 
being brought home by means of special characteristics,—such is the 
view of the followers of Tutdta. According to the followers of Prahhd- 
kara, the force of word is in respect of both the class and the individual, 
but 80 far as it refers to the class, it denotes th^ object by the word, by 
being known, and so far as it refers to the individual, by being its 
proper form. The teaching of the ancients or elders is that convention 
is the force itself and that classes appearing in the forms of the indi¬ 
viduals are the objects denoted by words. This is the case with words 
like cow, etc., but the objects denoted by words expressive of attribute 
and action are both classes and individuals as detailed in the 
Maytlkha. —20. 

Vivfbti .—He now points out the connection between words and 
objects, which is the means of verbal knowledge. 

Mk m m i Samaya ^ is arbitrament or convention. It is two¬ 
fold, eternal and modern. Eternal arbitrament is called force (of 
words), and modern arbitrament is called definition. Arbitrament has 
for its form. This object is to be understood from this word, or Let this 
word convey this signification. Accordingly it has been said. 

Convention has been declared to be two-fold, original and modern. 
Therein the original is the eternal, which is called force; whereas the 
modorii is the occasional, imposed by scientific writers and others. 

The apprehension of the force of words proceeds from conduct, 
etc. So it has been said, 

The elders declare the apprehension of the force of words to proceed 
from grammatical analysis or etymology, from comparison or analogy, 
from lexicography, from authoritative sayings or testimony, from con¬ 
duct (of the employer who gives an order which is carried out by the 
employed^, from contiguity to a wordof well-known import, from context, 
and from explication or description. 

♦ * * ♦ The doctrine of the force of the word to denote 

primarily the class is not sound, for, in such instances as Bring the 
oow,'^ the fact which is established by experience, namely, that the indi¬ 
vidual is the object of verbal cognition, cannot be explained except on 
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the theory of the force of the word primarily to denote the indiriduah 
Nor does the knowledge of the individual arise from implication or 
derivatively, for in the absence of a primary use a derivative use is im* 
possible. Nor is the knowledge of trie individual possible even by the 
equivalence of the act and the object of cognition (in verbal knowledge)^ 
for, inasmuch as the being an object of verbal cognition, standing in the 
position of an effect, must be produced by a cause, the equivalence of the 
act and the object of cognition (in verbal knowledge; wnich is supposed 
to be the condition, cannot be the condition there, as is desired We 
should, therefore, respect the doctrine that the force of the words, cow, 
etc., lies in denoting the individual charaterised by, or possessing, the- 
generic form and the class or the universal. It has been a ic irdingly 
laid down in the aphorism of Gautama, “ The individual, the generic 
form, and the universal are, however, the object of the word.” {Nydya- 
SHtranij II. ii 63). 

Priority and Posteriority^ how produced. 

Upatikdra.r-"l^Qw he explains Priority and Posteriority, the next in the order of 
enumeration, in one context, as these are the oausos of mutually involred usetj, and for the 
purpose of clearing up the understanding of the disciples as well as for the sake of brerity. 

H '9 I ^ II 

Qka-dikk4bhy^m, lying in the same direction. 
EkakA.h\bhyi\m, existing at the same time Sannikri§ta- 

vipkrarift&bhyilm, near and remote, qif Pararp, prior, Aparara pos- 
terior. ^ Cha, and. 

21. The Prior and the Posterior (are produced by twa 
objects) lying in the same direction, existing at the same time, 
and being near and remote.—302. 

The Prior and the Posterior’—the reference here is principally in 
a substantive sense. “ Are produced”—such is the complement. Or, the 
word “usage” or “convention” is to be supplied after ‘The Prior and the 
Posterior : such’. The word “such” should be understood. ‘Ekadikk^bhy^m’ 
means by two bodies which have the same direction in space. Two bodies 
occupying equal place (i. 6., equally distant) may also have the same 
direction in space, but by them Priority and Posteriority are neither 
produced, nor come into use. Accordingly it has been said, ‘Near and 
remote,’ which,expression means, possessing nearness, i.e., the quality or 
state of containing a smaller number of conjunctions with the conjutict, 
and remoteness, i. 6., the quality or state of containing a larger number 
of conjuuotions with the conjunct. Hereby combinative cause (of 
Priority and Posteriority) is stated ; whereas conjunction of bodies and 
direction in space is the non-corabiiiative cause. Priority and Porteri- 
ority are thus produced in a man standing with his face towards the east, 
by observing a relative paucity of conjunctions with the conjunct in 
one of two bodies lying in the east and a relative plurality of conjunc* 
tions with the conjuct in the other. The non-eomcinative cause is thus 
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stated. ^Near and remote’—the term implies intuition, as the contained 
metaphorically denotes the container. Relative understanding or 
cognition of relativity is thus stated to be the efficient cause. Priority 
and Posteriority are produced in respect only of two bodies lying in 
the same direction in apace ; hence there is no production of them in 
all places. Relative understanding is produced in o..e and the same^ 
observer only ; hence there is no production of them in all circums¬ 
tances. Being regulated by relative understanding, there is no produc¬ 
tion of them at all times. There is no mutual dependence between 
them, inasmuch as being produced from the capacity or power of the 
cause, they are proved by sense-perception. For otherwise they would 
be neither produced nor perceived. For in case of mutual dependence 
there would be non-production as well as non-perception of both 
of them. But Priority and Posteriority are perceived, and their 
perception cannot be possible without their production. 

^ Existing at the same time ’—this has reference to Priority and 
Posteriority in time. Now ‘existing at the same time’ means, by two 
bodies one young and the other old, which occupy the same, i. e., the 
present, time. Here nearness is the state of having the birth intervened 
by a fewer number of revolutions of the sun, and remoteness is the 
state of having the birth intervened by a larger number of revolutions 
of the sun. Here too understanding i. e., the container, is implied by 
the contained. Thus the young and old bodies are the combinative 
causes. Conjunction of time and bodies is the non-combinative cause. 
The understanding of the state of having the birth intervened by a 
fewer number of revolutions of the sun is the efficient cause in the case 
of Posteriority, and the understanding of the state of having the birth 
intervened by a larger number of revolutions of the sun is the efficient 
cause in the case of Priority* 

These, Priority and Posteriority, again, are produced even in 
respect of bodies indeterminate in place and direction in space. 

Now there is a seven-fold destruction of Priority and Posteriority 
in space but their production is simultaneous, else there would be 
mutual dependence. Priority and Posteriority in space then are 
destroyed from the destruction of relative understanding (1) from the 
destruction of conjunction which is the non-combinative cause, (2^ 
from the destruction of substance which is the combinative cause, (3) 
from the destruction of the efficient and non-combinative causes, (4) 
from the destruction of the efficient and combinative causes, (5) from 
the destruction of the efficient cause, (6) from the destruction of the 
non-combinative cause, and (7) from the destruction of the combinative 
cause. Now, from the destruction of relative understanding, thus; 
Production of Priority ; knowledge of the genus Priority ; then destruc¬ 
tion of relative understanding ; after its destruction, at the moment of 
knowledge of substance distinguished by Priority, destruction of 
Priority,—the process should be understood in the same way as in the 
case of destruction of duality. Destruction of Priority and Posteriority 
follows also from the destruction of the non-combinative cause. Thus, as 
soon as there is relative understanding, action takes place in ^the body 
which is the substratum of Priority ; as soon as Priority is produced 
therefrom, disjunction takes place between direction in^ space and the 
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body ; after it, when there is knowledge of the genus Priority, then there 
is destruction of the conjunction of direction in space and the body ; then,, 
destruction of relative understanding follows knowledge of the genus ; at 
the very same moment, destruction of Priority and Posteriority results 
from destruction of conjunction of direction in space and the bodies. 
And in this case destruction of relative understanding does not destroy 
them, inasmuch as it is synchronous with destruction of Priority. 

Objection. —On the theory of destruction of attribute even from de¬ 
struction of lion-combinative cause, great confusion will result from 
the thus possible destruction of SamskdrUy (tendencies, impressions), 
adristam (invisible after-effects of acts performed), etc., also from the 
destruction of the conjunction of Mind and Soul. 

Answer .—It is not so. For Priority being pervaded by the char¬ 
acteristic of being remote, there must needs be cessation of Priority 
consequent on the non-existence of remoteness on the removal of the 
substratum of Priority to some other place- Nor is there at the time 
any other agent of destruction ; hence, such destruction being other¬ 
wise impossible, destruction of conjunction alone is conceived to be 
the destroying agent. On the other hand samskdray adfistam etc., as 
well as their effects, e. gf., recollection, pleasure, etc., cannot be suppos¬ 
ed to be so destroyed, inasmuch as they are observed even after a 
long time. 

This also implies that Priority and Posteriority are destroyed also 
by the destruction of the conjunction between that particular place 
and the standard limit as well as the observer, the argument being the 
same as above. 

Destruction of Priority sometimes results also from destruction of 
combinative cause. Thus, relative understanding arises at the very 
same moment that action produced in a portion of a body causes dis¬ 
junction from another portion ; from disjunction results destruction of 
the conjunction originative of the body, and then production of 
Priority ; at the next moment, destruction of substance results from 
destruction of conjunction, and there takes place knowledge of the 
genus Priority ; destruction of Priority follows destruction of substance, 
and destruction of relative understanding follows knowledge of the 
genus. 8o that, being synchronous, destruction of relative understand¬ 
ing does not destroy Priority. 

Destruction of Priority sometimes takes place by the destruction 
of substance and destruction of relative understanding. It happens 
in this way ; Production of action and relative understanding in a 
portion of the body ; then, disjunction from another portion, and pro¬ 
duction of Priority ; next desruction of originative conjunction and 
knowledge of the genus ; thereafter, destruction of substance and des¬ 
truction of relative understanding and following them, there is destruc¬ 
tion of Priority. 

Destruction of Priority takes place sometimes from destruction of 
substance and destruction of conjunction. It is in this way : Simultane^ 
ously with disjunction amongst the constituent parts of substance^ 
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there is production of action in the body and of relative understand¬ 
ing ; following it, appear destruction of conjunction of constituent 
parts, disjunction betweeil space and body^ and production of Priority ; 
thereafter there are destruction of substance, destruction of conjunc¬ 
tion of space and body, and production of knowledge of the genus : 
thereafter destruction of Priority results from destruction of substance 
and destruction of conjunction of space and body, and destruction of 
relative understanding from knowledge of the genus. 

Destruction of Priority takes place sometimes from destruction of 
conjunction and destruction of relative understanding. It is in this 
way : Production of Priority, and action in the body ; knowledge of 
the genus, and disjunction ; destruction of relative understanding, and 
destruction of conjunction of apace and the body ; then, destruction 
of Priority. 

Destruction of Priority results sometimes from destructions of 
combinative, non-combinative and efficient causes. It is in this way : 
Production of Priority, disjunction among constituent parts of the 
body, and action in the body, take place simultaneously ; knowledge of 
the genus Priority, destruction of conjunction of constituent parts and 
disjunction between space and the body follow them ; thereafter results 
destruction of,Priority, or of Posteriority in space, from destruction 
of relative understanding, destruction of substance, and destruction 
of oo!ijunction of space and the body, which destructions are simultane¬ 
ously produced. 

Of Priority and Posteriority in time, however, there is no destruction 
due to destruction of non-combinative cause. As in the case of Priority 
and Posteriority iu^spacse, thevy is destruction of nearness and remoteness 
oil the destruction of conjunction of space and the’bod'y, so it is not the 
case with Priority and Posteriorityiii tinie. The three cases, therefore, 
of their destruction namely from destruction of combinative cause, from 
destruction of relative understanding, and from both jointly, should be 
understood in the way described above.—21. 

Vli'fiti, —It should be observed that, according to the writer of 
Makidvalij destruction of relative understanding is destructive of 
Priority and Posteriority in both their forms (i. e., in space and in 
time), whereas in the Upaskdra it is stated that it is the destruction of 
their three-fold causes which is destructive of Priority and Posteriority. 

Priority and Posteriority in Time^ how produced, 
iZpaaHra.—Ho states a peouliarity in the oase of temporal priority and posteriority. 

M vs I ^ II 

K&rana-paratvat, from prioritj of the oause. 
K 4 ranaaparatvM, from posteriority of the cause. % Oha, and. 

22. (Temporal Priority and temporal Posteriority are said, 
by suggestion, to arise respectively) from Priority of the cause and 
from Posteriority of the cause.-*303. 
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The cause of Priority and Posteriority is time. Priority and 
Posteriority belong to it. Conjunction of time which is the non- 
combinative cause of priority, and conjunction of time which is the 
non-combinative cause of posteriority are stated, by implication, as 
otherswise, the result would b« want of congruity or syntactical 
connexion. For, priority and posteriority cannot be produced by 
priority and posteriority themselves. The terms, priority and j bsteri- 
ority, denote, by implication, conjunctions cf time which are productive 
of them.—22. 

Vivfiti. —If the uses of prior (remote) and posterior (near) are pro¬ 
duced by cognitions of remoteness and nearness, then, inasmuch as the 
cognition, JL&hi (Benares) is near in relation to Pray&ga (Allahabad), 
refers also to Pray&ga as its object subject-matter, why dues not there 
arise the use of Posteriority (or nearness) in respect of PrayAga ? Like¬ 
wise, why is there not the use of Priority (or remoteness), in respect of 
K&fii, etc., which also become the subject-matter of the cognition of 
remotenesB ? 

He removes this incidental doubt. 

* K&rana-paratvat,^ i. e., owing to the priority or remoteness of the 
combinative cause ; and also owing to its posteriority or nearness. The 
uses of priority and posteriority are only in respect of the combinative 
cause, but not in respect of anything else simply because it becomes the 
subject-matter of relative understanding. For use is detemined by the 
object in respect of which the use arises. This is the import. 

Priority and Posteriority do not exist in Priority and Posteriority. 

II vs I % I II 

Paratva-aparatvayolj, in priority and posteriority. 

Paratva-aparatra-abMva^, non-ezisteiice of priority 
and posteriority. IhI Anutva-mahattvftbhy&m, by minuteness 

and magnitude, Vyakbyata^, explained. 

23. The non-existence of Priority and Posteriority, in Priority 
and Posteriority, is explained by mintuteness and magnitude. 
—304. 

Actions are void of actions. 

SBwffir: U vs I R I 

Karmtnabhih, by actions Karmm&ni, actions. 

24. Actions are (void) of Actions.—305. 

Attributes are void of attributes. 

II»» < ^1 11 
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tjjHi Qanaill), by attributes, ipnt Gaaft|>. attributes. 

25, Attributes are (void) of Attributes.—306. 

^Thesa aphorisms, being rirtually explained above, are not explained 
here.—a3,24, 25. 

Bhdaya-—reads VII. ii. 24 and 25 as one aphorism. 

Combination described. 

Upaakdra.^lt has been stated that priority, posteriority, etc., are combined in dense 
or oorporal substanoes only,'and that knowledge, pleasure etc., are oombined in the soul. Now 
what is this oombination itself ? Having regard to this inquiry of the disoiples, he stepa 
over Understanding which is the next subjeot for treatment accord! ug to the order of enumera¬ 
tion, and describes the examination of Combination. 

«Rr: II v» I ^ I II 

Iha, here, t. e., in the cause, Idam, this, i. 6., the effect. 

Iti, such. im:Yata\)i, whence. K4ryya-k&ranayob, of 

effect and cause Sa^, that. Samavd.ya^, combination. 

26. That is Combination by virtue of which (arises the intui¬ 
tion) in the form of “ This is here/* with regard to effect and 
cause.—307. 

‘ -I&ryya-k^ranayoV is an indication ; non-effect and non-cause 
also are implied. So it has been said in the section called the Locality 
of the Predioables, Oombination is that relation of things mutually 
involved or associated in nature and bearing to one another the 
relation of the contained and the container,—which is the source of 
intuition in the form of “ (It is) here.^'” Ayuta siddhih, inseparable 
association, is the non-existence of things unrelated. As in the case 
of ‘‘ There is curd here in the bowl,^^ There are jujubes here in the 
bowJ/^ so in the case of “ There is cloth here in the threads/^ “ There 
is mat here in the reeds/* There are substance, attribute, and action 
here in substance,*’ There is bovineness here in the cow/* There ia 
knowledge here in the soul/' ‘‘There is Sound herein Ether/* the 
cognition of here which is thus produced, cannot be produced without 
some relation ; whereby it is inferred that some relation exists. And 
this relation is not mere conjunction. For the causes of conjunction, 
naiuoly, action or either of the two things, etc., are absent here ; it does 
not terminate in disjunction ; related things do not exist unrelated ; it 
can be inferred as a uniform substratum ; it is not perceptible to the 
senses ; it is one ; and it is eternal. 

Objection. —If. combination be one, it would then entail intermix¬ 
ture of substance-ness, etc., since combination of action-nessi etc., 
would be possible in substance. 

Answer. —This cannot be the case, since non-intermixture follows 
from the very rule of the container and the contained. Although the 
same combination which is the combination of substance-nees. is also 
the comibation of attribute-ness, action-ness, etc., still substance 
is not their container or substratum, since they are not observed there* 
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Subfltance-ness is observed in substances only, attribute-ness in' attri¬ 
butes only, action-ness in actions only, but not elsewhere. It is from 
the observation of this agreement and difEerence, that the uniformity 
(of the container and the contained) results. As even in the absence 
of a particular conjunction between the bowl and the curd, it is the 
bowl which is the container, and not the curd, and hence there is the 
uniformity of the relation of the container and the contained, so the 
uniformity is valid in this case also front the very difEerence of the 
power of the revealed and the revealer, for action-ness, etc., are not 
revealed by substance in the same way as snbstance-iiess is^ Accord* 
ingly it has been said. 

ft II 

All-powerful consciousness is verily our resource in the apprehen¬ 
sion of thijngs. ,For coitaciousness in respect of the being the ck)n6ainer 
is not reversible ; nor is there the intuition that substance is action ; 
nor, again, that threads are in the cloth. It is for this reason that, 
notwithstanding the combination of colour in Air, There is colour in 
Air—such characteristic of l3eing the container is not observed in 
the case of Air. It is natural capacity, therefore, which everywhere 
determines the relation of the container and the contained. 

This combination, again, is eternal, inasmuch as it is uncaused. 
For the rule cf production from combinative causes applies to exis¬ 
tences or beings, and efficient and non-combinative causes are subsi¬ 
diary to those causes. Therefore that which would be the combinative 
cause of combination would be either another combination, or 
that combination itself. It cannot be tlie first, as it would entail non¬ 
finality ; nor the second, as it would involve self-dependence, for that 
very combination cannot produce combination with itself. 

Objection ,—How does the intuition arise that there is combination 
of cloth in threads, and that there is combination of colour in cloth ? 

Answer ,—It is by means of the relation of their intrinsic form, or 
essential relation, as the supposition of another combination would 
entail non-finality. 

Ohjection.~^)xQ intuition of /lere, e. gf., ‘‘ There is colour here in the 
cloth,'' will, then, arise by means of the same essential relation. What 
is the use of combination ? 

Answer .—It is not so, since there is no obstruction here to the 
admission of an additional relation. 

Objection .—If it be so, then Here in this place there is non-exis¬ 
tence of the water-pot,''—in this case also there will be either combina¬ 
tion or any other relation. 

Answer. —No, as the intuition can be possible by means of essential 
relation itself. For, on the contrary supposition, the absolute and 
mutual non-existences of the water-pot, which are eternal and combined 
with more than one substance, would have the characteristic of being 
Genera, subsequent non-existence also, being an effect in combination, 
would be perishable or destructible, and antecedent non-existence also, 
not being produced, though combined, would be indestructible^ 
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Nor is the quality pf existence the determining,factor there, for the 
quality of existence can 1)6 produced at any tfhie. 

The BhaUas maintain that in non-existence there really is present 
a different relation called distinguishediiess or qualifiedness. Nor is this 
distinguishedness be one and the same in the case of all individual mani¬ 
festation of non-existence, then it would follow that there is non-existence 
of the water-pot even in that which contains a water-pot, inasmuch as 
the distinguishedness of the non-existence of the water-pot would exist 
by means of the same distinguishedness of the non-existence of the 
cloth. 

Objection. —But the water-pot itself will in this case prevent the 
oognition of the non-existence of the water-pot. 

Answer. —It cannot do this, since the non-existence of that which 
will prevent such cognition is itself present there by means of the 
relation of distinguishedness. Nor is the very nature of the substratum 
{i.6., where the water-pot lies) such that on account of it there can be 
no manifestation of the non-existence of water-pot in that place, for 
immediately after the removal of the water-pot follows the intuition of 
the non-existence of water-pot in that very place. 

Objection. —In your view also, why is there not intuition of posses¬ 
sion of colour after the destruction of colour, since Combination is, as 
you say, eternal and oneV 

Answer. —Because non-intuition of colour is proved from the very 
destruction of colour. 

The arguments against Combination have been demolished in the 
Mayitkha under Sense-Perception. So we stop here.—26. 

Combination is different from Substance^ Attributey Actiony 
GenuSy and Species. 

Upashdra ,—By way of proving its difference from the five beginning with Substance (i. o., 
Substance, Attribute, Action, Genus, and Species), he says : 

ii vs i ’ll hvs ii 

>d 

Dravyatva-gunatva-pratifodha^, negation or exclu¬ 
sion of substance-ness and attribute-ne3S,(in or from Combination). 
Bhavena, by existence. wn«5qm: Vyakhyata^, explained. 

27. The negation of Substance-ness and Attribute-ness (in 
Combination) is explained by Existence. 308. 

‘ Bbavah, means Existence. As Existence is not identical with 
substance, etc., being cognised by a different form of understanding, so 
combination also is different from the same Substance, etc., < Dravyatva- 
gunatva ' is an indication ; Action-ness, etc., also should be under- 
stood.—27. 

Combination is one. 

Upaskdra.’--‘'ELo provee Unity :. 
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H vs I ^ I Rq II 

Tattvam, that-ness. One-ness. Unity. Bh^vena, by Exis¬ 

tence. 

28. The Unity (of Combination, is explained) by Existence. 
—309. 

‘ Explained ' is the complement. ‘ Tattvam/ i. e , Unity,^ bh&vena,' 
i. e., by Existence, is explained. As one Existence everywhere induces 
the cognition of the existent, so one Combination everywhere induces 
the cognition of the combined. Moreover the inferential mark of Com¬ 
bination is not differentiated, nor is there any other particular mark. 
For, we do not find any particular mark, t. e., differentiating mark, of 
Combination, whereby we could recognise its diversity. For the very 
same reason, Combination is eternal ; for, as in the case of Existence, 
non-eternality cannot appropriately belong to it which is undifferen¬ 
tiated even in the difference of Space, Time, etc. 

Ohjection —If combination is nothing but this relation, then there 
may be disunion of threads and cloth, or of the cloth and its colour. 

Answer, —This cannot be, for in the absence of (previous) uncor¬ 
related existence, disunion is not possible. For, there is no unrelated 
existence or colour and that which possesses the colour, or of the parts 
and the whole, that there may be a disunion between them. 

Ohjection, —But their I uiicorrelated existence may be brought to 

pass. 

Answer, —It cannot, for the effectuation is contravened by being 
never so experienced. 

The followers of Prabhdkara hold that Combination is manifold and 
also non-eternal. But this is not a reasonable view to take, for the 
intuition of ‘‘ Colour is destroyed,'' whereas it is the intuition of no 
body that the Combination of colour is destroyed. 

The view of the school of Ny4ya that Combination is perceptible to 
the sense is also not valid. Combination is supersensuous, for being 
different from the Soul, it is at the same time in a state of being un- 
combined, like the Mind, or like Time, etc.—^28. 

Bhdsya :—Combination is proved to be an attribute in the same 
way as is existence, and further, like existence, Combination also is 

f iroduced by itself, t. e., does not depend upon any other Combination 
or its production. 

Here ends the second chapter in the seventh book of iSapkara's 
Commentary on the Yai^e^ika Aphorisms. 
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BOOK EIGHTH—CHAPTER FIRST. 

Cognition explained hy allusion to III, i. 2, 18. 

\Jpashdraj^The order of enumeration was violated in favour of the ourioiity of the 
disoiples. The author now adopts the order of enumeration. Therein the examination of 
understanding is the subject of theleighth book. Understanding has been already mentioned 
for the purpose of proof of the Soul. By reoalling it, he says i 

U H I t II 

Dravyesu, among substances. iTT’f JSftnam, knowledge. Cogni* 
tion. Vydkhyatam, explained. 

1. Cognition (has been) explained among Substance.—310. 

By the term, Among substances/^ the author implies the third 
book, as the the container by the contained. The meaning is that 
cognition, jUdnamy has been explained by the two aphorisms, namely^ 
The universal experience of the objects of the senses is the mark of 
(the existence of) an object different from the senses and their objeots^^ 
fill. i. 2), and “ That (i. e., knowledge) which is produced from the 
contact of the soul, the sense, and the object, is other (than a falsa 
mark)’’ (III. i. 18). 

Now in the kindred system (t. e., the Nydya-SHtram of Gautama)^ 
under the defination of understanding, there has been made a declare* 
tion of synonyms, namely, Understanding, Apprehension, OognitioUi 
Intuition—these are synonyms,’’ {Nydyd-Sdtram^ I. i. 15), for the pur* 
pose of demolishing the Sahkhya doctrine. For the S&nkhyas maintain 
a difference in meaning of the terms, Understanding, etc. Thus Prahfiti, 
Matter, is the state of equilibrium of Sattva, Rajasj and Tamas, the 
principles of purity, passion and darkness, nr the principles of illumina¬ 
tion, evolution, and involution, respectively. Prakfiti is one, and one 
only, while Purusas, Spirits, are divided to infinity. They are seated 
in the cave (t. e., retired, unaffected, indifferent spectators), eternal 
immutable, and characterised, by eternal consciousness. They are 
. called lame, as it is not their nature to undergo modification or trans¬ 
formation, while Prakf iti is said to be blind, being stupid or insensate. 
When there arises in Prakfiti a desire for fhe enjoyment of sensuous 
objects, or a desire to see the difference between Prakfiti and Purufa^ 
at that moment Prakfiti is modified, or transforms, under the influence 
or osculation of Purusa. And its first transformations Buddhi, Under¬ 
standing, a particular form of the inner sense. Understanding it is 
that is called the principle of Mahatj the great one ; accordingly it- 
has been said, The great one evolves from PrakfitiP And this under¬ 
standing is pure or stainless like a mirror. And that particular trans¬ 
formation of it, which takes the form of an object in such shapes as 
It is a water-pot,” ‘‘ It is a cloth,’’ etc., through the channel of the 
external senses, is called cognition, yudnam, and faculty, vfitti. Appre¬ 
hension, upalahdhi, is the same as a kind of ahhimdna^^ egoity or self- 
consciousness, in the form of I know,” which arises in consequence 
of the non-perception or non-apprehension of the distinctness or differ¬ 
ence of Purusa which is consciousness, by cognition present in transpa¬ 
rent or pure understanding. Pratyaya, Intuition, is that particular 
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transformation of understanding itself, which takes the form of 
pleasure, pain, etc., through the channel of the senses alone, in conse¬ 
quence of the contact of garland, sandalwood, and other objects of 
sense. Hence it is that cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion,, 
volition, reminiscence, virtue, and vice are, all of them, particular 
transformations of understanding, and being present in Prakfiti itself,, 
in subtle forms or in minute proportions, appear and disappear^ accord¬ 
ing to difference of circumstances ; while Purufo^ is as free from 
adhesion or affinity or attachment as a lotus-leaf, but casts its shadow 
in the understanding. This theory which the S^hkhyas hold is thrown 
away by the proof indicated in the above declaration of (these terms as)* 
synonyms. Thus, if the term, understanding, be derived in the instru¬ 
mental sense, viz.j as that hy which a thing is understood, then it comes 
to be nothing else than the mind. Nor is the mind an object of percept* 
tion, whereas understanding is surely cognizable by perception in the 
form of I understand.^' Nor are cognition, etc., the properties of the 
internal sense, inasmuch as they are proved to exist only as being the 
properties of an agent. For the manifestation of I know I intuit/' 
I apprehend," takes place as having community of substratum with 
I-nes8 or egoity. If they re])ly that this phenomenon is ahhimdna or 
conceit, we rejoin that it cannot be so, since there is no obstruction to 
its being real. It cannot be contended that such obstruction is supplied 
by the very characteristic of the Puriisa as being seated in the cave, 
that is to say, by its not being the receptacle of adventitious properties 
or changes ; for, we would then reply that eternality is compatible 
with the nature of being the substratum of adventitious modes. For 
that which possesses a property and the property are not one and the 
same reality, so that the production and destruction of the property 
should themselves be the production and destruction of the substratum 
of the property. It is only ho, then, who is conscious, that also under¬ 
stands, cognises, apprehends, and intuits. Hence the hypothesis of 
distinct entities (e. [/., Soul and understanding) is not reasonable. Thia 
is the point.—1. 

Soulj Mind, Ether^ Timey Space, Air and Ultimate Atoms are not 
(ordinarily) perceptible^ 

Upashdra, —^This cognition, again, is two-fold, Vidydy Soieno© or true knowledge and 
A^vidyd, Nesoieno© or false knowledge, Vidyd is of four kinds, characterised by perception, 
inference, memory and testimony. A-Vidyd also has four kinds characterised by doubt, 
error or mistake, dream, and uncertainty or iudeoision or non-finality. Among the above 
four kinds of true knowledge, that which in inferential, is not produced by the senses. Why 
this is so, is explained here. 

aiiran ii k i n ^ ii 

Tatra, therein^ among substances. Atiua, soul. 

Manas, mind. ^ Oha, and others, e. g., Ether, Time, Space, Air and 
Ultimate Atoms. A-pratyak§e, non-perceptible, not objects of 

perception. 

2. Among Substances, the Soul, the Mind and other ara not 
objects of perception.—311. 
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The word, soiil^ in the aphorism denotes the soul of another or one’s 
own sonl. That even one’s own sonl is not au'object of perception, has 
been already declared, inasmuch as the casual mental intuition of the 
1, aham, in one’s own soul, is repudiated by such intuitions 1 am 
fair/’ I am thin,” I have long arms, etc. (where the I has reference 
to the body). The word, ^^oha,” extends the application of the predicate 
to the substances, namely, ether, time, space, air, and ultimate atoms. 
8ense-born cognition again is of two degrees, being that of the 
omniscient and that of the non-omniscient. That of the omniscient is the 
cognition of such and such complements of objects by means of the 
proximity or presentation (or reaching upto ordinarily supersensuous 
objects) characterised by virtue or merit springing from Yoga (i. e., 
inhibition of the activity of the internal organ, the mind, and con* 
sequent freedom of the all-pervading soul, in other words, the steadi¬ 
ness of the mind in the soul. Vide v. ii. 16 above-) Thus ultimate 
atoms fall within its sphere, (or are objects of perception), being de¬ 
monstrable, nameable, and existent. 

Objection —Since there is no* material or data of such cognition, 
how can this be the case ? Magnitude also is a cause of sense-percep¬ 
tion, but ultimate atoms do not possess magnitude. The possessibn of 
colour, again is the'cause of visual perception, but sapce, etc., da 
not possess colour. How then can there be perception in these 
cases ? 

Answer. —The objection does not stand, for such omniscience is 
possible by means of the mind alone as an auxiliary to the virtue or 
merit born of Yoga, or by means of th€ eye and other senses under the 
favourable influence of such mind. For the virtue or merit produced 
by Yoga is of inconceivable efficacy, and does not stand in need of any 
other auxiliary. 

” The man whose omniscience is the subject of controversy, is 
not omniscient, because he is a man like myself,”—such reasonings, 
however, are inapplicable, since they are void of argument which would 
render impossible the proposition of the other side (maintaining tho 
existence of omniscience in the man in question), as is the case with 
the reasoning, A follower of Prahhdlcara (a writer of the MimUmsA 
school) is not versed in Mim&ma&, because he is a man like myself.” 

Perception of the non-omnisciont, again, is two-fold, discrimina¬ 
tive and non-discriminative* Discriminative cognition, .according to 
Dharmakirti and Dinndga and others of the Bauddha school, is not 
certain knowledge or proof. Thus they argue : Such cognition owes 
its manifestation or apparent reality to connection with words. But 
the connection of an object with a word, a name, is not possible, that 
there should be such intuition, coloured with a name, as it were, as 
A watei>pot,” or “ 'A piece of cloth.” Nor is jdtif the universal^ 
really existent or objectively real, that the being distinguishbd with 
the possession of it should be apprehended in objects by the sense. Nor 
is possible cpnnection of the existent characterised by itself with that 
which is non-existent. Nor is the non-existent within the cognisance 
of senses. Therefore, discrimination (Alochanam) is produced by the 
senses, and while in the process of being produoedi and leading to 
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carrespondiag objeota^ by the power of tb‘e diaorimlnation^ diacstrimina* 
tire oogaition is called p?ro 0 ’ptioii and arlao proof. * (To. this the ^oom* 
mentator ^iv'ea the reply.) Now, while discriminative oogaition 
be objeottvely unreal, because it owes its manifestation or apparent 
jreality to connection with words, it may be^ at the same time real, 
because it is the product of contact of - sense and Objects Henco 
it is doubtful that discriminative cognition is unreal. Moreover, the 
being distinguished with the possession of a name may very well be it 
possible object in visual cognition, its appearance in consciousness 
being possible form presentation by memory, as is the case with the 
perception << Fragrant sandalwood."' Or, it may be, the being distin¬ 
guished with the possession of a name does not come to light in pe/ceptual 
cognition, and there is only recollection of the name, which as soon as 
it is recollected serves to distinguish its corresponding objectr, like the 
recollection of the counter-opposite in the case of the cognition of non- 
existence. Also it has been proved that jdti^ the universal or class, 
ect., are immanent in objects or entities, Hence, discriminative or 
modified cognition also is perception, inasmuch as it is produced from 
contact of senses and objects. 

Ohjection. —Non-discriminative, or unmodified, cognition neither 
excites to activity, nor is an object of current use. What then is the 
proof of its existence 

Answer .—The proof is discriminative, or modified, cognition itself, 
for, this is a specialized cognition, or the cognition of a thing as pos- 
sessitig, and being accordingly distinguished by, something else. Nor 
can it be produced without the cognition of that which is possessed and 
servos to distinguish or individualize,,that is the distinctive element. 
For it has been ascertained above that the cause of specialized cogni* 
tion is cognition of that which serves to specialize, contact of sense 
and that which is going to be specialized, and non-apprehension of 
non-connection of both.—2. 

Bhdsya: Among substances, Self, Mind, and Ether are not objects 
of perception. 

Cognition, how produced. 

UpcMkdra, —In order to elucidate how Oogaition is produced, in what circumatancea, and 
from what cauaea, he aays : 

u c I n ^ n 

Jnftna-nirddede, in the differentiation of a particular cog* 
riition. Jnftna>ni 9 patti-vidhi^, mode or process of produc¬ 

tion of cognition. Ukta^, stated, described. 

3. The mode of the production of Cognition is being descri¬ 
bed, in connection with the differentiation of a particular Cognition^ 
—312. 

A cognition should be marked off or distinguished from other 
cognitions, in respect of the mode of its production, in respect of its 
aubjeot matter, and.in respect of its propertyt. .Now, differentiation of 
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IS go^ng to Wflescnb^d. TnlB^ia tne ifaeaiiing.' In' ^tistoV) tbe pm 
participle affix hta is used in the sense of incipient aotion.-r—3* 

Vtvrili .—What is the cause of cognition ? There being thi^ ^xpeqt*^ 
4in(jy,jfie says : ' , . > 

‘ JMna-nirddeSe/ i. e., in the third jbook, where enunciation or 
cognition has been made. There too the process of the production of 
cognifrioh has been described. The meaning is that the causes of cogni¬ 
tion' hanr.e been - tnentionOd in the ’aphorism, That (i.e., knowledge) 
which is produced from the contact of the soul, the sense and the object, 
IS other (than a false* mark) (Ill .i. 18.) Thus, the soul is the combi¬ 
native cause of cognition,- conjunction.(5f the soul and the mind is the 
non-combinative cause, a'nd contaOt^or contiguity of the' object is the 
efficient cause. This has been mentioned in that very aphorism. It 
should be observed that the causality of contact has been stated under 
•the topic of perception. 

Substance is the cause of cognition of Attributes and Actions, 

He desoribes the mode of production (of cognition) : 

II c m 9 n 

Guna-karinmasu, Attributes and Actions. Sannikrij* 

te§u, being in contact. Jfi^na-nijpaltehj'of the production of 

cognition. dravyarn, substance, Oranaia, cause. 

4. Substance is the cause of the production of cognition, 
where -Attributes and Actions are in contact (with|the senses).—313. 

Substance is the cause of the cognition which is produced in respect 
of attributes, e- g.j colour, etc., and in respect of actions, fe. a,, throwing 
upwards, etci,‘ Both of them are apprehended only in so tar as they 
inhere in substances appropriate or perceptible to the senses. 'Hence 
it,is the appropriateness'or perceptibility of the substances which deter¬ 
mines their perceptibility. "It* is'by substance, moreover, thti.t their 
contact with the senses is constituted, they being apprehended by means 
of their combination with the conjunct*(i. e.. Substance which is con¬ 
junct with the sense). Althogh there is apprehended the odour of dis¬ 
persed particles of champaha flower, and of jjortions of camphor, which 
aie all imperceptible, yet it is substance,’imperceptible though it be^ 
which effects their contacts. . Although perceptibility of substance is 
not a requisite in the apprehension of sound, yet sound is apprehheded 
Only as it is combined or inherent,, therein and hence this itself is the 
requisite. If it be asked, why is made this supposition of contact which 
is invisible ? we reply that the production of cognition, being 
an effect, necessitates the supposition of a cause. This is the import.— 4. 

Substance is the cause of cognition of Genus and Species also. 
deaogjbeg anqfch|^ to ^ , 
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S^minja-vilefesu, in genera and species. 
SftmAnya-vi6eja-abh4v4t, in consequence of the non-existence of genus 
and species. n«f: Tata^, thence, from substrata. ^ Eva, alone, iffmt 
Jfi&nam, cognition. 

5. In consequence ofithe non-existence of Genus and Species 
in genera and species, cognition (of them) is due to that alone.—314. 

Existence is the (summum) genus, its species are substanceness, 
attribute-ness and action-ness. These again are genera, and their 
species are earth-ness, etc., colour-ness, etc., throwing-upward-iiess,. 
etc. Among these, omnisensuous cognition of the genera inhering in 
substance is due to that only, that is, due only to appropriate or per- 
ceptible, particular substratum, and also to combination with the 
conjunct, combination with the combined with the conjunct, and com¬ 
bination with the combined, all these combinations being related to 
that substratum. Omnisensuous cognition, again, is produced, in the 
case of attribute, from combination with the combined with the 
conjunct; in the case of sound-iiess, feo-noss, etc., from combination with 
the combined ; in the case of existence, from combination with the 
conjunct, from combination with the combined with the conjunct, and 
from combination with the combined* In the case of attribute, the 
proximity or contiguity which is the condition of perceptibility, is not 
constituted by combination with the conjunct, or combination. 

It may be objected : ‘ Tata^, eva,^ i. e., from contact with or 
contiguity to their substrata alone—.such delimitation or exclusion is 
not valid. Because in genus and in species also there do exist other 
genus and species. Contact with, or contiguity to, them also is a cause 
of cognition. In anticipation of this objection, he says, ‘ In consequence 
of the non-existence of genus and species.’ For genus and species do 
not exist in genus and species, since that would entail infinite regres¬ 
sion. The intuition of their mutual distinctions arises from their own 
forms or natures alone, or in this way, for instance, that the genus^ 
bovine-ness, is cognised from the distinctness of the upddhij adjunct or 
external condition, characterised by being present-in-all-bovine ari- 
mials ; while being absent from other than bovine animials. Similarly 
with regard to pot-ness, etc., also.—5. 

Genus and Species are causes of cognition of Substance, Attribute 

and Action, 

UpaikAra^^^lt may bo asked : As, ia ooDsequenoe of the noa-existenoe of geoua and 
e^oies, oognitioQ of genus aadi speoies is absolutely independent of them, is it ilikewise 
absolutely independent of them in {the case of substanoe, attribute and notion also ? He 
says, No : 

wW II e I t I ^ 11 
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finir'S&m&nya-yifiefa-apeksaifa, dependent upon genus and 
apeoios. Drarya-guna-karmninasa, in respect of substance^, 

attribute and action. 

6. (Cognition which is produced) in respect of Substance, 
Attributes and'Action, (is) dependent upon genus and species. 
—315. 

“ Cognition is produced ”—this is tbe subject in discourse. In 
respect i»f substance, attribute and action,ithere is no doubt cognition 
specialized with the content of substance-ness, attribute-ness and 
action-ness. Such specialized cognition, again, cannot be produced 
without the contact of the subject speoihed, that which serves to 
specify, a-dthe sense. Hence dependence upon genus and species is 
there necessary. For there is such specialized cognition as “ This is 
substance,” “ This is attribute,” ” This is action.” This is the 
import.—6- 

Substance, Attirihute and Action are causes of cognition of Substance. 

ITpaakdra, —Is, then, in the ease of eubstanoe also, oognition dependent only upon genu0 
nnd species ? To remove this curiosity, ho says : 

^ U c I n VS H 

Dravye ,in substance. Dravya-guna-karmm*- 

apekjadi, dependent upon substance, attribute and action. 

7. (Cognition), in the case of Substance, (is) dependent upon 
Substance, Attribute and Action.—316. 

“ Cognition is produced”—this is the subject in discourse. ” A 
white cow, possessing a bell, is going,”—this is .a cognition. Here subs¬ 
tance, the bell, is the distinction or that which serves to specify;‘whitfl*’ 
denotes an attribute ; ‘ is going ’ denotes action. Thus in specialized 
cognition or intuition of a thing distinguished with the possession of 
something else, there cannot be non-apprehension of the distinction or 
that which serves to specify, nor can such specialized intuition take 
place without relation to that which serves to specify. Hence in the 
cognition of substance there is dependence upon substance, attribute 
*and action. Such is the import.—7. 

Attribute and Action are not causes of cognition of Attribute 

and Action, 

Upathdrar-'is there, then, dopendenoe upon attribute and action, also in the eaee 
attribute and action 7 Ha says. No : 

Quna-karminaBa^ attributes and actions. Gunia- 

k&rmma-abWvSlt, in consequence of the non-existence of attribute and 
action. *m**ft^ Guna-karmma-apekfaifa, dependent upon attribute and 
otion. H Na, not. fim Vidyate, exists. 
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8. (Cognition), dependent upon Attrib^ arid Aotioii^.'does* 
not.exist in the case of Attributes and Actioiis, inasmuch s^s . Attrir 
bute and Action do not exist in Attribute and Actipn,-—317. .. j ; 

Cognition is the ooiqijploment of the aphorism^ Since there is- 
ho cognition of attribute as distinguished \frith the possession of an- 
’other'attribute, and since there is no'cognition of action as dis¬ 
tinguished with the possession of another action^ there is no cognitioft 
thereof, which is aependent upon attribute . and action. J^or there* 
exists no attribute .in an attribute nor action in actions, whereby they 
might appear as distinctions in them.This is.the import.— 8 . 

* Combination (as well as Attribute) 19 .a cause,of Cognition. 

Upaskdra.-^hent it might be asked that sinde there is ntanifestatioQ of attribute aniT 
action (in the cognitions thereof), why there should not be dependence upon attribute an/f 
action.in the cognition of .attribute and in the ^cognition of action, so he begins another 
topic in reply to that : 

II '5 1 ? I s. II 

ShmavSyi'nah) ^ thht .iri; which, combin|itidn exists, the 
substratum, ^fin^^vaityat, from whiteness. 6 vaitya-buddheh, 

from cognition of’ whiteness. Cha,’ and. 6 vete, in a white object. 

Buddhit, cognition, ^ To, the 3 ^ Ete, these. Oryya- 

kftraua-bh^te, related as efEect and cause. 

9. The cognition, (‘ It is white ') in respect of a white object, 
(results) from whiteness of the substance in which combination of 
whiteness exists, and from the cognition of whiteness. These two,^ 
(cognition of white object, and cognition of whiteness), are related 
as effect and cause.—318. 

By using the' term ^Samav^yinahbhe •states the causality of relation. 
Thus, inasmuch as combination of attribute does not exist in attribute, 
and inasmuch as combination of action does not exist in action, in 
their respective cognitions there is no dependence upon attribute and. 
action as distinguishing marks or qualifications ; but there does exist 
dependence udoii attribute and action as subject-matter or objects or 
cognition. This being so, it is stated that in the case of such intuitions 
as A white conch shell/^ the combination of whiteness, the attribute 
whiteness, and the cognition of whiteness as a distinction or that which 
serves to specify, are the causes. So that relation with the distinction, 
the distinction, and, cognition of them are the causes of specialized 
perceplitial Het^by in prbved all*‘that lias been stated 

before.—9. 

Bhafya.—reada VIII. i. 9 as two aphorisms, viz., Samavdyinah 
SVaitydchchhaitya buddheScha ivete buddhih, and Ta et$ hdryahdrana^ 
hhMe. ' . 
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I Exemption io tke abate. In the ease of Substances) Cognition is not * 

d editsB of‘cognition. 

Upa8Mra,-^lt may be objeotedn As izi tbs ease of ** possessing a. bell,** oogilit^oa of 
fiubstanoe (e. g,^ the oow possessing the bell) is dependent upon subHanoe (e* p., the bell), so 
4il6o in the of,(the serial cognitions pf) It is a pillar,’’ It is a ]ar,** etc., where the 
tKe cognition does not embrace another substance as a distinction, cognition of rthe* first) 
Bubstanoe, (the pillar), is the cause (of the cognition of the second substance, jai^), 
^and so or). Thus nowhere can there he cognition of substance in the first instance 
«r at first hand. > ^ 

j u I ^ I H 

Dravyefuyiri finbstaticei. An-itara-itara-kAranA^, 

txoi causes, one of another. 

10. In the case of Substances, (cognitions are) not causes of 
one another.-—319. 

Accoodingly he says. • , 

Cognitions is the complement of the aphorism. Cognition of 
the jar, even though it takes place immediately after the cognition qf 
the pillar, is yet not the effect of the cognition of the pillar, inasmuch 
as the pillar cannot properly be the distinction of, or that which serves 
to specify, by being containedlin, the jar.—10. 

The exception explained. 

UpaBkdr a ,maybe urged that the sequence of the ooguitions of the water-pot, the 
cloth, etc,, is observed, and that that sequence is due only to the relation of effect aUd 
cause. So he says : 

u c 111 

K&ra^a-ayaugapady&t, ifrom non-simultaneity o| 
oacses. K&ra^a-Kram&t^ from sneoession of oanses. % Gha, 

and* Ghata-pata-{ldi-btiddhtn&m of the cognitions of the 

water-pot, the cloth, etc. Kramal^, sneoession. «r Na, not. 
fietn-phala-bh&T&t, in consequence of the relation of cause and effect. 

11. The sequence of the cognition of the water-pot, the clothj 
igte., (results) from the sequence of their causes, due to the non¬ 
simultaneity of the causes, and not in consequence of the relation 
of cause and effect (amongs the cognitions.)—320. 

The sequence of the cognitions of the water-pot, the cloth, etc., is 
dependent upon the sequence of their causes, aynd not dependent, upon 
the relation of cause and effect. If it be asked,, where the sequence of 
oanses itself comes from, so he says, ‘ from the hon-simuituneity of the 
causes.' Simultaneity of cognitions has been or diaproTed, 

.Hence there, is.not, simultaneity alfo of diverse ci^ea. of cognition, If^ 
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an the other hand^ there Were simaltaneity of caases^ it would entail 
simultaneity also of effect, and thus the argument that non-production 
of simultaneous cognitions is the mark of the existence of the mind> 
would be shattered. This is the import.—>11. 

Here ends the first chapter of the eighth book in the Commentary 
of Sankara upon the Vaifie^ika Aphorisms. 

Vivfiti* —The sequence or order, in the form of antecedence and 
subsequence, of the cognitions of the water-pot, cloth, etc., arises, not 
from the relation of cause and effect amongst them, but from the order,, 
or the antecedence and subsequence, of the contacts, etc., of the water- 
pot, cloth, etc., (with the senses), which contacts are the causes of those 
cognitions. The word ^ cha,^ and, implies the addition of non-simul¬ 
taneity which is not mentioned here, and this word is to be construed 
after the word sequence or order. The meaning, therefore, is this that 
the non-simultaneity of the cognitions of the water-pot, cloth, etc., is 
due to the non-simultaneity of their causes, e. contacts with senses> 
etc. Where, however, simultaneity of the contacts, etc., of the water-pot 
and the cloth exists, there is simultaneously produced'a collective cogni¬ 
tion of all the objects in contact with the senses for the time being. 
Hence it is also to be understood that simultaneity of effects follows 
from simultaneity of causes,i and non-sequence of effects from non¬ 
sequence of causes. 

Understanding or Intelligence, buddhiy is primarily divided into 
presentation, anubhUtij and representation, smfiti* Presentation, 
according to the doctrine of Kan&da, is again two-fold, being divided 
into perception fratyaksa and inferencu, amcmdna. Perception is of 
six kinds, as derived from smelling, etc , (i. e.j from the five external, 
and the internal, senses) ; and is two-fold, as diseirminative, savihaU 
jpafca, and non-discriminative, mrvikalpaha ; and two-fold, as ordinary 
or popular, lauhiha, and super-ordinary or hyper-popular, alaukiha. 
Inference, again, is three-fold, as produced by illation from only positive 
conditions, kevala-anvayi, or purely agreeraental ; from only negative 
conditions kevala^vyatireki or differential; and from both positive and 
negative conditions Sdmdnyato-driftaf or inference from commonly 
observed marks. For example, This is expressible by words, inas¬ 
much as it is knowable,^' etc., are illations from purely positive condi¬ 
tion (or by Mill's method of agieement). ‘‘ Earth differs from other 
substances, inasmuch as it is possessed of odour," and the like are illa¬ 
tions from purely negative conditions, (or by Mill's method of differ¬ 
ence) ; and The mountain is fiery, inasmuch as it smokes," and the- 
like are illations from both positive and negative conditions (or by 
MilPs method of agreement and difference.) Representation, reprqduc- 
tion or memory, on the other hand, is uniform, dependent on that form 
of Samskdra which is called Bhdvand or permanent mental impression^ 
haying the same form as the original presentation and dependent upon 
certain cognition in which inattention played no part. In another 

{ )oint of view also, understanding is two-fold, science or correct know- 
edge, pramdf and nescience or incorrect knowledge, apramd. Science- 
is cognition in a certain form of that which has that form. Nescience 
is cognition in a certain form of that in which there is non-existence 
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of that form. Understanding or Intelligence is also two-fold accord¬ 
ingly as it is divided into doubt, saMaya, and certitude, niichaya. 
Doubt is a cognition whereof the form is (mutually) repugnant exis¬ 
tence and non-existence in one and the same object; oertitnaein regard 
to a thing is cognition in the form thereof, and not in the form of the 
non-existence thereof. In this doctrine, in the case of cognition of 
similarity, and in that of knowledge of terms, an inference takes place 
by the production of a judgment respecting the inferential mark, 
subsequently thereto. Evidence or proof, prarndna, is of two kinds, 
perception and inference ; and science is exact experience or correct 
presentation or presentation in accordance with reality. Tnis will be 
explained by the author of the aphorisms himself in the sequel. 
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BOOK EIGHTH—CHAPTER SECOND. 

Cognition of a doubly specialized ndture, illustrated, 

C/pasidra.~^Haviag described the mode of production of perceptual cognition, both 
discriminative and non-disoriminative, now the author, with a view to describe the per¬ 
ception of (a doubly specialized nature, or) the being specialized in the specialized, gives a 
few examples: 

-.vi/AK lls U I? II 

Ayarp this, Efah that. Tvaya, by you. Kritain, 

done, Bhojaya, feed Enam, him. Iti, such. Buddhi- 

apeksaih, dependent upouunderstanding or cognition. 

1 . * This,’ ‘ That,’ ‘ Done by you,’ * Feed him’—such (cogni¬ 

tions are) dependent upon Understanding.—321. 

The cognition, Hhis,' arises in respect of an object which is near, 
and, ‘that,’ in respect of an object which is dista it. ‘By you’—such 
cognition, coloured with the characteristic of being an agent, presup¬ 
poses or depends upon the cognition that he is independent in the 
action. The cognition of the act, namely,‘done,’ dei ends upon the 
cognition that it is the subject of the operation of the instrument of 
acti >'i. The cognition, ‘feed,’ depends upon the cognition that ho i.s 
the agent in the act of feeding, and also the eTaj)loyer of the instru¬ 
ment. The cognition, ‘him,’ depends upon the cognition that he is flie 
subject of the operation or relation of the fed and the feeder. Similar 
other instances of cognition, dependent upon cognition, should bo 
understood.— 

Dtipeudenre of cognition upon rognition^explained. 

Upaskdra ,—Ho says that thi.'i (t.e., dopondence of oognition upon oognition in sonio oasos) 
is proved by induction from agroemoril and difference: 

^ II c; I I RII 

Dristesu, in the case of objects seen. BhaviU, from their 

existence or appearance, A-dristesu, in the case of objects ur.seen. 

-^hh^v&t, from their non-existence or non-appearance. 

* 2. (Such cognitions depend upon previous other cognitions), 

inasmuch as they appear in respect of objects seen, and do not 
appear in respect of objects unseen.—322. 

When the contiguous object of the cognition This;’ the object, 
though distant yet presented in consciousness, of the cognition ‘That/ 
the object, im., the contiguous agent, of the cognition ‘By you;* the 
object, 6., the action, of the cognition ‘done;’ the object, i,e.] the em- 
ployer and the employed, of the cognition ‘Feed;’ the object, i. e., the 
occupation of both of them, of the cognition ‘Him;’—when these objects 
come into contact with the senses, then such cognition is produced. 
Whereas with reference to unseen objects these cognitions do iio^ 
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appear. Honce this (i-e-j the dependence of cognition upon cognition 
ca<i be inferred from agreement a’ld difference. This is the mean¬ 
ing.— 2. 

Suhstancej Attribute and Action are called artha or object* 
UpaaWra.—Ho now begins another topio : 

u s I I ^ II 

Arthah object. ff?r Iti, such. Dravya-guna-karm- 

masu, in respect of substance, attribute, and action. 

3. (The Vaisesikas apply) the term, object, to Substance,. 
Attribute and Action.—323 

Of these, i. e-, Substance, Attribute and Action, the characteristic 
of being sought after or apprehended (by the senses) or objectified in 
tsuch and such ways, has been stated. Hence, ^(It is) an object,^—such 
is the terminology of the VaiSesika thinkers with regard to them, inas¬ 
much as as they are presented by the term^ object. Accordingly it has 
been said by Professor Prasaatadeva^ ^‘The characteristic of being 
denoted by the term, object, belongs to the three.—3. 

IV* ii» 2j re-called* 

Upaskdra ,—Ho introduces another topic. 

3[S^ II c: I ^ I ^ II 

Dravyesu, under substajices. PaScha-atmakatvam, 

penta-aubstaiitiality, the characteristic of being a compound of five 
substances. Pratifiddham, denied, contravened. 

4. In (the topic dealing with the ascertainment of) Substances, 
(the theory) that bodies, etc,, are a compound of five elements, has 
been refuted.—324. 

‘Under substances’—the term indicates the topic of the determina¬ 
tion of the predicable, substance. By the aphorism (lY. ii. 2, aupray\ 
“Of things perceptible and imperceptible, etc.,” the penta-substantiality 
of the body, etc., that is to say, (the theory^ that they are componnda 
of five elements, ‘pratisiddham,’ has been refuted. As a variety of 
constituent causes does not belong to the body, so also it does not belong 
to the senses of smell, etc., which are going to be described. It, there- 
fore, becomes proved that the senses are uniformly percipient of their 
corresponding attributes. This is the import.—4. 

The Senee of Smell %« conetituted by the element of Earth. 

He etotes the propoeition for which the topio wm began : 

V N c I ^ IVI n 
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Bhftyastv&t, by reason of preponderance or predominance. 

G‘^ndha-vatv&t, by reason of possession of smell. ^ Oha, and. 

Prithivi; earth. Gandha-jS&ne, in (the constitution of) that 

by which smell is perceived, i. 6., the olfactory sense. Prakriti^, 

matter, material cause, essence. 

5. By reason of (its) predominance, and of possession of 
Smell, Earth is the material cause of the olfactory sense.—325. 

That by which smell is cognised, is ‘ gandha-jMiiam,' thnt is, the 
•olfactory sense. Therein ' prithivi,' Earth, alone is ^ prakritih,' the 
material cause. It may be asked, why is it so ? Accordingly he says 
‘ gandha-vatv^t / for it has been said already that that which possesses 
smell cannot be originated by that which is|void of smell. The posse.^- 
sion of smell (by the olfactory sense) or its odorousness is proved from 
the rule or well-known uniformity of nature that the external senses 
themselves possess attributes similar in kind to those which are appre¬ 
hensible by them. If it be urged, how then can there be such unifor¬ 
mity that the characteristic of being the revealer of smell does not 
belong to the other members of the body but only to the olfactory sense- 
orgaii, even when terreue-ness belongsto all of them without distinction V 
So lie says ‘ bhuyastv^t.' It is the being constituted or originated by 
tenone particles uninfluenced by other substances, which is called 
M)luiyastvfim,^ ^ predominance.' This, ^ bhuyastvam,^ is a technical 
term, and has been so used in the kindred system (i. e., the Xydya- 
Sittram) also.—5. 

Similarly the Senses of Tastej Colonr and Touch are respectively 

constituted by the Elements of Water^ Fire and Air. 

Upaskdra, —He exteiul.8 (he argument to the other senses : 
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?|«n Tatha, ill like manner, A.pah, waters. ^^31: Tejah, fire 
Vftyub, air. ^ Oha, and. Rasa-rfipa-sparsa-aviAefut be¬ 

cause of the non-difference of taste, colour and touch. 

6. In like manner, Water, Fire and Air (are the material 
causes of the sense-organs of Taste, Colour and Touch), inasmuch 
as there is no difference in the Taste, Colour and Touch (which they 
respectively possess, from what they respectively apprehend).—326. 

‘ The material causes of the organs of the tongue, the eye, and the 
skin’—this is the complement of the aphorism. Water, etc., are then 
respectively the material causes of the tongue, etc-, inasmuch as the 
latter respectively apprehend the objects with which they are aiiiforinly 
related. Here too it is ‘ bhflyastvaifa,’ * predominance,’ which governs 
the uniformity (that the charaoteristioa of beins the revealer of taste, 
etc., belong jf^ospeetively to the tongue, ft mu .been declared tbit 
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it ia the rule or uniformity that the tongue, etc., possess particular 
attributes of the same kind as are apprehensible by them, that is the 
proof of the possession of taste, etc., by the tongue, etc. Likewise the 
organ of hearing is only a portion or division of Ether confined within 
the hollow of the oar and favourably influenced by particular adfiatam 
or destiny.—6. 

Here ends the second chpater of the eighth book in the Commentary 
of Sankara upon the VaiSesika Aphorisms. 


"‘^= 3571 ^ 5 ^ 
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BOOKNINTH—CHAPTER FIRST. 

Perception, e. of antecedent non-existence is produced by other means 
than conjunction or combination. 

After the determination, of popular or ordinary perception produced 
from contact or contiguity in the form of either conjunction or combination, the author 
begins the ninth book of whioh the object is to demonstrate ordinary or popular and super* 
ordinary or hyper-popular perception produced from proximity or presentation due to other 
causes: 

Hiwr u a. n i ^ ii 

Krij-a-guna-vyapsidesa-abhavat, in consequence of 
the non-existence of application or predication of action and attribute. 
nrV pr&t, prior, antecedently. A-sat, non-existent. 

1. In consequence of the non-application of Action and 
Attribute (to it), (an effect is) non-existent prior (to its produtcion V 
—227. 

‘An effect,’—such is the coiupleinent of the aphorism. ‘Prak ’ i. e. 
prior to the production of the effect, ‘an effect,’ e. </., a water-pot,’ clotli^ 
etc., ‘a-sat, ff. e., non-existent), that is to say, the counter-opposite or 
contradictory of the contemporaneous non-existence of its own pro¬ 
ducer. Here the reason is the impossibility of the application of action 
and attribute* If the effect, c. </., a water-pot, etc*, were really existent 
during that time also, then it would be affirmed to possess action and 
attribute. Ah in the case of a water-pot already produced reference 
can be made to it in such forms as “The water-pot is at rest ” “The 
water-pot is in motion,” “The water-pot is seen to possess colour ” etc. 
there can be no reference made to it in like manner also prior to its 
production. It is therefore inferred that the water-pot is during that 
time, non-existent. And this, antecedent non-existence; in such cases 
as while straws are in the course of weaving or threads in the course 
of joining, or when clay is placed on the potter’s wheel, while the 
activity of the potter, etc., is yet going on, is the universally experien¬ 
ced perceptual cognition that there will be in that place a mat or a 
piece of cloth, or a water-pot, inasmuch as such cognition takes place 
as soon as the eyes are opened. Here proximity or presentation con¬ 
stituted either by conjunction or by combination cannot be the cause 

of the cognition. Hence proximity or presentation in which the thing' 
in itself or the qualification or distinction of that which is connected 
with the sense, (indriya samboddha viSejanata) is here the necessary- 
condition of perception. It cannot be said that in this explanation 
there is mutual dependence (of cause and effect) in as much as the- 
distinction of antecedent non-existence being existent, there is percep¬ 
tion of it and the perception being existent, there exists the distinctioii 
for the characteristic of being the distinction is hero really the proper 
or essential form of both the cause and the effect and it is capable of 
producing perception in whioh both are mutually involved and*^ that is* 
really existent even prior to the perception so it has been declared ia 
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the Nydija-Vdrtika^ ‘^In the case of combination as well as if Non-exis¬ 
tence, the relation of viif^sna that which serves to specify and viiesya 
that which is specified, (is the proximity between the sense and the 
object).'^ 

This same antecedent uoii-exiatence is productive of its counter- 
opposite (that is, the object not yet existent). For when a water-pot 
is produced, it is not produced just at that very moment. Even though 
the other (partial) causes existed at the time, the iinperfeotness of the 
cause, being pursued, should pursue only the imperfectness consisting 
of the antecedent non-existence of the water-pot itself. If it be 
objected that the (antecedently non-existent) water-pot itself would 
then be an impediment to its own production; our reply is that since, 
by its non-existence at the time, it constitutes the absence of impedi¬ 
ment, its causality should not be thrown away. Nor can it be objected 
that the water-pot itself constituting the non-existence of its antecedent 
non-existence, it would follow that its antecedent non-existence will 
again appear when the water-pot is destroyed; for, the destruction of 
the water-pot also is repugnant to its antecedent non-existence, so 
that there can be no appearance of a cotitradictory also during the 
existence of another contradictory. For the contradiction between 
them is not merely spati il, so that they might be simultaneous like (the 
genera of) bovine-ness and h >rse-iiess. The contradiction is temporal 
also, and therefore how can they be existent at one and the same 
time?—1. 

Note, —In this and the few following apUorismd, the author deals with the topic of 
uon-c/xi<ttence. Now, non-oxistonoe is primarily divided into two kinds, samsarga-abhdva 
and anyonya-ahhdva, Anyonya-ahhdva or reoiprooal non-existonoe is charaoterisod as aon- 
t3xistonoo of which ithe oount/or-opposito (*. e., the ohjeob non-existent) is determined by 
t-lio relation of identity ; in other words, it is o^juivalenb to absence of identity, that is, 
difference. Samsarga-abhdva or relational nion-exisbenco is non-existence other than 
reciprocal non-existence, and it is sub-divided as antecedent, oonse(iuont, and absolute 
iion-oxistenoes. 

Bhdsija. —Non-Existence is not the seventh predicable inasmuch as 
absolute non-existence, e, f/., a castle in the air, is not a predicable at 
all, while non-existence of the existent, in the forms of non-productioli, 
destruction, and absence of identity, cannot exceed the number of 
the six-predicables. 

Co7iff6quent non-existence also is proved by perception and inference. 

Upaskdra ,—He states that another (form of, non-existenoo is established by the foroe 
f cognition. 

II S. I t I II 

^ Sat, existent, A-sat, non-existent. 

2. The existent (becomes) non-existent.—328. 

As the non-existence of the effect, prior to the operation of the 
cause, is proved by perception and inference, so is it proved by percep¬ 
tion and inference, after the operation of a club, etc., which destroys 
it, that a really existent effect, e. g., a water-pot, etc«, is now non¬ 
existent. And this same non-existence is oomiuonly described as 
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annihilation or destruction (or consequent or emergent non-existence.) 
For there arise such cognitions as that the water-pot is now destroyed, 
annihilated, that the letter ga which was heard betore, no longer exists, 
etc. This is the import.—2. 

The existent is a different thing from the non-existent^ so that 
after annihilation there can he no continuation of existence- \ 

Upaskdra-—-It may be objected : It is the same water-pot that under a particular 
condition gives rise to tho idea, or conventional use, of annihilation ; and not that the 
annihilation of tho water-pot is different from the water-pot : 

ii a. i n ^ u 

A-satah, from the non-existent. Kraiya-guna- 

vyapadeda*abhdv^t, in consequence of the non-existence of reference^ 
by, or predication of, action and attribute. Artha-antarain,^ 

a different object. 

3. (The existent is) a different object (from the non-existent), 
inasmuch as Action and Attribute cannot be predicated of the non¬ 
existent.— 329. 

Accordingly he says : 

‘‘ The existent —such is the complement of the aphorism. The 
existent is a different object from the non-existent. If it be asked, 
How ? So he says, ^kriyA-guna-vyapadela-abh^vi\t.^ For there can 
be no such predication, during the period of annihilation also, as^ 
The water-pot remains,^' The water-pot exists at this moment,*’ 
“ The water-pot possesses colour,’^ Bring the water-pot/* etc. In 
consequence of this difference, therefore, the existent is a different 
thing from the non-existent.—3. 

• Bhdfya. —Whatrver is non-existent prior to its apperance as an 
effect, is non-existent only by the nature 6f an effect, but is really 
existent at the time by the nature of a cause, and that, therefore, it ie 
essentially different from absolute non-existences. 

Reciprocal non-existence or absence of identity^ explained. 

Upaskdra,-—AnteoQdent and consequent non-existences being proved, the p resent 
aphorism is laid down with the purpose of {roving mutual or reciprocal non-existence ; 

II s. I n «II 

^ Sat, the existent. ^ Cha, and, also. A-sat, non-existent. 

4. The existent also is non-existent.— 330. 

Where a really existent water-pot etc., are spoken of as being non¬ 
existent^ there non-existence of identity is perceived. For there arise 
such cognitions “ The horse is non-existent by the nature of the cow,*' 
The cow is non-existent by the nature of the horse,** “ Apiece of cloth 
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is non-existent hy the nature of a water-pot/^ piece of cloth is a not- 
water-pot/^ ‘‘A cow is a not-horse/^ A horse is a not-eow/^ etc. Now^ 
“ A cow possesses reciprocal non-existence with a horse/' A water- 
pot possesses reciprocal non-existence with a piece of cloth/'—it is this 
reciprocal non-existence, otherwise called absence of identity, that 
appears in the above cognitions. Here identity is that which de¬ 
termines the counter-oppositeness or contrariety (of absence of 
identity). And this (reciprocal) non-existeiice has the same substratum 
or denotation or extension as its counter-opposite (i. e., identity); for 
there is such cognition as that the water-pot is not the ground (on 
which it lies). It is also eternal, for it is impossible that there should 
be at any time identity between a water-pot and a piece of cloth.—4. 

In addition to antecedent^ consequent^ and reciprocal, non-existence, 
there is absolute non-existencs. 

(fpaakdra, —Now he desoribes the fourth (kind of) non-exietenoe oklled absolute 
nonexifitenoe. 

^ M I ^ M 

Yat, that, which. ^ Cha, and. Any at, different. 

A-sat, non-existent. Atah, from these, i. e., antecedent, consequent, 
and reciprocal, noii-existonts. Tat, that. A-sat, non-existent. 

5. And that which is a different non-existent from these, is 
(absolutely; non-existent.—331. 

^ Atah/ from the three forementioned non-existences, ^yat any at 
a-sat tat a-sat/ (that which is a different non-existent is non-existent) 
i, e.y that is absolute non-existence. The word ^a-sat' (non-existent) is 
in both the places used in a substantive sense. Of these, one ^a-sat/ 
is the subject and the other ‘ a-sat' is the predicate in apposition with 
the subject. The meaning of the aphorism, therefore, comes to be this 
that non-existence which is different from the three fore-mentioned non¬ 
existences, is absolute non-existence. Amongst these, antecedent non¬ 
existence is limited in the future or at the end, consequent non¬ 
existence is limited in the past or at the beginning, and reciprocal 
non-existence has the same substratum or extension as its counter¬ 
opposite ; but absolute non-existence differs from all the three. Henca 
it is the fourth (kind of) non-existence.—5. 

Vivfiti -—There are three things repugnant to absolute non-existence, 
viz., the counter-opposite or the object non-existent, its'antecedent non¬ 
existence, and its consequent non-existence. The ancients teach that the 
cognitions that dark colour does,not exist (after baking) in a red water- 
pot, and that red colour does not exist (before baking) in a dark water-pot^ 
are conversant about consequent and antecedent non-existeiicds, but not 
absolute nou-existence. The moderns, on the other hand, maintain that 
consequent and antecedent non-existences are not repugnant to absolute 
non-existence and hence that there certainly is absolute non-existence 
also by reference to annihilation, production, ete. They hold that when 
a water-pot, etc., previously removed, are brought baok to a place, 
there is no cognition of the absolute uon-existeno# ef the water-pot, so 
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long as the water-pot exists, inasmuoh as the time during which the 
water-pot is existent does not constitute connection with non-existence. 
Some, again, teach that when there has formerly stood in any place a 
water-pot, and this has been removed and brought back again, there 
arises in this case cognition of a fourth kind of non-existence under 
the aspect of connection (Samsarga-abhdva)^ called temporary non*- 
existence, and not of absolute non-existence. 

Causes of the perception consequent non-existence, 

(Jpaskdra ,—He Dowibegins another section and therein states the causes of the perception 
of consequent non-existence : 

u ^ H ^ 11 

A-sat, non-existent, ffit Iti, such. BhAta-pratyaksa- 

abhAvAt, because of the non-existence of the perception of a past object. 
^^W*J^** Bhiita-smrite^i, because of the recollection of a past object. 

Virodhi-pratyak§a-vat, similar to the perception of the 
contradictory or opposite. 

6. “(It is^ non-existent —such (perceptual cognition) is similar 
to the perception of the counter-opposite (of non-existence), because 
(in both cases) there is non-existence of the perception of that which 
is past and gone, and there is recollection of the past.—332. 

< A-sat iti ^ ; By the word, ^ iti,^ he indicates cognition in the form 
of perce])tion. Thereby (it is obtained that) there is such perceptual 
cognition as “ The water-pot is non-existent,^^ “ The water-pot has 
been destroyed,^' The water-pot is now in a state of annihilation.’^ 
An example of this cognition is given by ‘ virodhi-pratyaksa-vat ' ; as 
there is clear perception of the counter-opposite (of existence) e. g.y a 
water-pot, etc., so there is of its annihilation or consequent non-exis¬ 
tence also. The reason of this stated as‘bhflta-pratyak^a-abhAvAt,' which 
means, because there is non-existence of the perception of * bhuta,’ i. e., 
a water-pot, etc., which having been first produced have been subse¬ 
quently destroyed. Hereby the non-apprehension of the (once) appre¬ 
hensible is stated. There, again, the following argument is confirma¬ 
tory (of the perceptual cognition) : If there were a water-pot here, 
it would be seen, as the place is seen ; but it is not visible j therefore 
there is none. He mentions another auxiliary eause : ' bhuta-smritei^,’ 
which means, because there is recollection of the counter-opposite, e, g,j 
a water-pot, etc., which is past and gone. Hereby recollection of the 
counter-opposite is stated.—6. 

Vivfiti -—The four kinds of non-existence being explained, the per¬ 
ception of consequent non-existence is explained. 

^ A-sat, iti,* The water-pot is uon-existent,'’ The water-pot is 
destroyed/’ The water-pot is annihilated,”—such perception, ‘virodhi^ 
pratyakfavat,’ is similar to the perception of the water-pot which is the 
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counter-opposite (of its non-existence), that is to say, is proved by 
sense-experience and produced from the ordinary or popularly under* 
stood contact (of sense and object). Between them there is, however,, 
this diSerence that the perception of the counter-opposite is produced 
from the conjunction of the eye, etc-, (with their objects), while the per* 
oeption of consequent non-existence is produced from there being & 
modification or qualification (e. non-existence of water-pot in 
(‘‘place possessing non-existence of water-pot'') conjoint with the eye,, 
etc. He mentions another point of difference, viz.y ‘ bhuta-pratyak^a- 
abhAv^t.^ The meaning is that perception of consequent non-existence 
is produced from a cause in the form of the non-apprehension of the 
apprehensible consequent on the non-existence of the perception of the 
past, i. a., the counter-opposite, e. (/., the water-pot, etc., and also from 
the recollection of the past water-pot etc., in other words, from cogni* 
ti'Mi of the counter-opposite, which cognition is here identical with 
recollection. Thus the perception of consequent non-existence is pro¬ 
duced from the non-perception of its counter-opposite as well as from 
the cognition of the counter-opposite, whereas the perception of the* 
counter-opposite is not so produced. There is, therefore, difference 
between them'in this respect also. This is the import. ‘It should be 
observed that recollection as such is not intended (in this aphorism,, 
though the word has been used), but mere cognition is intended. That 
being so, the idea is this that as the water-pot, etc., are proved by 
perception, so also are their consequent noii-existences. 

Causes of the perception of antecedent non-emetence^ 

C/j9a<^«^r«.-*>Kxtending to lanteoodent non-existenoe the mode in which oonsequent. 
H«n-oxistenoe is an objeot of peroeption, he says : 

II s. I n «11 

Tath4, similarly. A-bh4ve, in the case of (antecedent) 

non-existence. Bh^va-pratyaksa-tv&t, in consequence of 

the perceptibility of the existent. ^ Cha, also. 

7. Similarly (there is perceptual cognition) of (antecedent) 
non-existence, in consequence also of the perceptibility of the 
existent.—333. 

Although this word, non-existence is a general term, still from the* 
context it signifies antecedent non-existence. As there is perceptual 
cognition in the case of consequent non-existence, so also in the case of 
antecedent non-existence. Q.—How? A —‘ Bhllva-pratyk9atv4t^ ;‘praty- 
ak^atv^t,^ iti consequence of the characteristic of being made an object 
of cognition by perception, ‘ bh4vasya,^ of straws, etc,, while these are- 
in the course of weaving (for a mat which is then antecedently non-exis* 
tent).-Or, the meaning is this: ‘pratyakfatvftV m consequence of the‘fit¬ 
ness^ (for the senses) or apprehensibility, ‘bh&vasya,^ of the aubstratam 
well as of the counter-opposite (i. e., the mat after production) ; in* 
asmneh as the apprehensibility of the substraiumi as well as the appre¬ 
hensibility of the oqunter^opposiie govern the appirehension qf Safi^argja^ 
abhdva or relational non-axistenoe. The Word ^ bha/ alsq^ 
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forward the recollection of the coanter-opposite and the argumont 
already stated (in the preceding aphorism, as contributory causes of 
the perception of autocedent uou-exiaterLce.) (It is to be obserred that)^ 
although antecedent non-existence has no beginning, and although 
consequent non-existence has no end, yet they are preceptible under 
particular conditions only.—7. 

Vivfiti .—It may be asked, inasmuch as antecedent non-existence 
has no beginning, how is it that there is no perception of it long before 
the production of the conjunction of the two halves of a water-pot, 
etc., the fore-montioned causes (of such perception) being possible at 
that time also? Hence the author adds, ‘bhava-pratyak§atvAt.' 
^ Bh&va ' means the final collocation of causes, according to its deriva¬ 
tion from the root bhUf Ho be' by the affix ghatij in the ablative sense 
that it springs from this. ^ Bh^vapratyaksatvftt ' means the state or 
condition of that whereof perception takes place by means of ‘ bh4va.^ 
The resultant meaning of the term, therefore, is, because it must be mani¬ 
fested by the final collocation of caul^es. Thus, the import is, in the 
instance in question, there can be no perception of antecedent non-exis¬ 
tence in consequence of the non-existence of the final collocation of 
cause. 

Causes af the perception of reciprocal non-existence- 
Upaakdra-’-^'E^ shows that reoiprooal non-existence is an object of perception : 

! ^ H S. I ! I c II 

Etena, hereby. A-ghata^^, not-water-pot. wft: A-gauh^ 

not-cow. Wiwti A-dharmat, not-dharma- W Cha, and, also. 
Vy^khyftta^i, explained. 

8. Hereby also are explained * not-water-pot,’ ‘ not-cow,’ 

not-d/uzrma.'3i4, 

‘ Etena'—by this term he extends (the causality of) the recollection 
of the counter-opposite, apprehension of the substratum, and the argu¬ 
ment stated before. Non-apprehension of the apprehensible is the same 
in all cases. The word, ‘cha/ also, has the object of bringing forward 
what has been stated before. ‘ A-dharmab’ : By saying that the 
reciprocal non-existence of dharma, merit, though it is supersensible, 
is an object of perception in its substratum, e. gr., pleasure, knowledge, 
etc., he suggests that in the apprehension of reciprocal non-existence, 
apprehensibility of the counter-opposite is not the governing condition, 
but that only the apprehensibility of the substratum is the governing 
condition. How otherwise could the reciprocal non-existence of a 
fiend, in the form that the pillar is not a fiend, be apprehended in the 
pillar ? For, the non-apprehension of a fiend as being coincident or 
identical with the pillar is the cause of the apprehension of the re¬ 
ciprocal non-existence of a fiend (in the pillar), and, it is again 
impossible, were the pillar identical with a fiend, that there should be 
such non-apprehension (of a fiend in the pillar), since such non- 
apprehension is contradictorv to, or contravened by, the existence of 
the entity (e. gr., a fiend) which is the counter-opposite (of its non^ 
existence.) 
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Ohjsetion .—Identity with a fiend is not in this instance thecoanter* 
opposite. Is it then a fiend ? Bat it may be that though it is present 
in the pillar, yet, like its gravity, it is not apprehended. Hence its 
non-apprehension would not be contradictory to the existence of the 
entity which is the counter-opposite, (viz,, a fiend.) 

Answer ,—It is not so, for, like the non-apprehension of the counter- 
opposite, the noii-apprehensiou of that which determines the charac¬ 
teristic of being the counter-opposite, also causes the apprehension of 
non-existence. 

Objection ,—The apprehension of reciprocal non-existence is depend¬ 
ent upon the apprehension of counter-opposite-ness, and counter-oppo- 
siteness is of the nature of the absence of reciprocal non-existence; 
and hence it follows that the apprehension of reciprocal non-existence 
is really dependent upon the apprehension of reciprocal non-existence. 

Answer .—This is not the case; for, as has been already stated, it is 
a property which is cognised as being not present in any given subs¬ 
tratum, that determines the characteristic of being the counter-oppositei 
but the apprehension of that property also as that which determines 
counter-opposite-ness, is not the governing condition (of the apprehen¬ 
sion of reciprocal non-existence )—8. 

Vivfiti.—The causes of the apprehension of reciprocal non-exis¬ 
tence are determination (or possession of attribution, or intrinsic form) 
in relation to the senses,— indriya^samhaddha^viSesanatd, —non-appre^ 
hension of the counter-opposite, and cognition of the counter-opposite- 
The difference, however, is this that the perceptibility of the counter¬ 
opposite is the condition of apprehension of Samsarga-ahhdva or rela¬ 
tional non-existence, whereas it is the perceptibility of the substratum 
that is the condition of apprehension of reciprocal non-existence. Thus, 
in spite of the super-sensibility of dhnrma or merit, there is no impedi* 
merit to the perception of its reciprocal non-existence in the sensible 
substratum thereof, e, g-y pleasure and the like. Whereas some have 
taught that perceptibility of both the counter-opposite and the sub¬ 
stratum is the condition of apprehension of relational non-existence, 
this is inaccurate ; for, were this the case, since the perception of non¬ 
existence of fragrance in a stone, of non-existence of bitterness in 
treacle, of non-existence of colour in air, and of non-existence of touch 
as well as sound in ether would be impossible, their respective substrata 
would not be perceptible to the several senses cognisant thereof res¬ 
pectively. It is from this consideration that Paksadhara Miira has 
maintained that the perception of the destruction (or cessation) of the 
touch of air is produced by the determination or qualification thereof 
by time conjoint with the skin. 

Perception of absolute non-existence, how produced. 

Upaekdra —Now in thig sphorigm he gays that abaolate noo-exigtenoe is an objest of 
peroej^ion: 

Siqjr U S. M I ^ tt 

fPljtf A'bhntoqi, not pro4aoed. <r No, not. eSv Aoti, 9 zi«ta. fS ItiV 
tliio. Aa.orth»>»nt«raip, not different objeets. 
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9. That which has not been produced, does not exist;—this is 
an identical proposition.—^335. 

That which was produced, at present does not exist—such cogni¬ 
tion rests upon annihilation, and is not conversant about, or does not 
bring out, the having been produced; whereas perceptual cognition 
which embraces simply this that it does not exist, reposes upon absolute- 
non-existence. ^A-bhfttain,’ (that which has not been produced), 
denotes non-cognizance of production and destruction. The being 
‘an-artha-antararn,^ not different objects, also has the same purport 
only. For example, Earth-ness does not exist in Water, and Water- 
ness does not exist in Earth. For, were there Earth-iiess in watery 
wholes, it would be perceived, but it is not perceived, therefore it does- 
not exist;—a reference to such argument is to be observed in this case 
also. We must, in like manner, hold that there is absolute non-exis¬ 
tence of a thing where such a thing will never be, nor even has been, 
produced. The cognition, on the other hand, in the form that it does not 
exist, of the non-existence in their substratum, of that which has been,^ 
and that which will be, depends upon conse^iuent non-existence and ante¬ 
cedent.non-existence. Hence it is that this (absolute non-existence) is de¬ 
signated as-absolute or illimitable and of trinal time or eternal.—^9. 

Vivfiti. —^Na asti iti,' perception in the form that something does 
not exist, which is ^abhutam,' not conversant about the past, ‘an-artha- 
antaram,' that is, has for its object nothing but absolute non-existence^ 
such as consequent non-existence etc. * * ♦ The word ^bhuta' or 
past includes the future also. 

The perception, ^^'The water-pot doea not Qnow) c.viift in the roomy^^ explained^ 

Upaskdra, may be objected: The non-existeuce of the water-pot in the rooin. 
is not absolute non-existence, because of tho existence of the water-pot there at some 
time or other. Nor is it either anteoedont non-oxistenoe or consequent non-existence, 
for they appear only in combinative causes. Nor is it absolute non-existence undergoing 
production and destruction, for tho expression ^absolute non-oxistenoe undergoing pro- 
doution and destruction’ involves a oontradiotion in terms. Nor is it a fourth kind 
of sathearga-abhdva or non-existeuoo of association, since in (that case the three-fold division 
of the non-existence of association would be disproved. 

To meet this objection, he says : 

infer^u y ^ n® ll 

IT Na, not. Asti, exists, qj: Ghata]^, water-pot. Gehe, in 

the room, ffir Iti, such. ?jtt: Satalj, existent. ^2^ Ghatasya, of water- 
pot. Geha-8amsarga-pratisedha\ji, negation of association 

with the room. 

10. The water-pot does not exist in the room—such is (the 
form of) the negation of association of the existent water-pot with 
the room.—336. . 

(‘ Geha-saihsargtf-pfati|e3lia^ ’'means)^the negation-or privation of 

^i^ooiation or oonjunction of the watef.pot with tho room. - And it 
would be simply abi^folute non-existenoe, if the water-pot do. nbt exist 
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at any time whatever ; antecedent non-existence, in the case of the 
water-pot which will exist; and consequent non-existence, in the case of 
the water-pot which had its existence in the past. 

Objection. —That being so, the cognition should have been in this 
form that connection of the water-pot does not exist in the room. 

Answer. —What is meant by ‘ the cognition should have been ^ ? If 
it means ‘ the cognition of which the actual object or content is the 
connection of the water-pot, should have been,^ and so conveys the 
fiense of inclusion, then what is desired is obtained. If, on the other 
hand, it means ‘(the cognition) which refers to or suggests that (i. e., 
connection of the warer-pot),^ then (we reply that), it is the reference 
to the substratum, viz., in the room, which leads to, and results in, the 
reference to the connection, inasmuch as it is the being the substratum 
that appears in the form of connection of the property (or conjunction 
of the contained.) 

Objection. —Does then the water*»pot really exist there *? 

Answer. —What do you mean by ‘ really exist Is it combined or 
conjunct ? It cannot be the first since there is in the room non-exis¬ 
tence, of the water-pot as combined with it (that is, since the room is 
not the material cause of the water-pot). Nor the latter, since there is 
denial of conjunction. 

Objection. —It would then follow that the water-pot, etc., are alwaya 
present, inasmuch as there is everywhere denial only of the one or the 
other of their conjunction and combination. 

Answer. —This would not follow, since the denial itself of both of 
them is idontial with the denial of the water-pot. Are then the water- 
pot and its conjunction one and the same thing, whereby denial of con¬ 
junction of the water-pot would be the denial of the water-pot ? Are 
then the water-pot and its combination one and the same thing, where¬ 
by the admission itself of its combination would be the admission of the 
water-pot ? For, there is not presence of the water-pot there where 
both of them (conjunction and combination) are denied^ whereby the 
water-pot might be in constant agreement. Thus it is the denial or 
negations of the admission or affirmation of something, that constitutes 
the denial or negation of that thing. . ^ ^ 

Or, it may be that there is really absolute non-existence of the 
water-pot in the room in the relation of being in combination, and that 
it is this (absolute non-existence) that is the object of the cognition that 
the water-pot does not exist in the room ; as for example, (there is 
absolute non-existence of the water-pot) in the potsherd in the relation 
-of being in conjunction. 

Objection. —Such being the case, the water-pot would be non-exis¬ 
tent, being the counter-opposite of the constantly present absolute 
non-existence. 

Answer. —It would be so, were it everywhere non-existent under the 
joint characteristics of being in conjunction and being in combi¬ 
nation.—10. 
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Perception of the Soulj how prodiicedf in the jogins who are (called) 

united. 

Haying thus asoertained popular peroeption having for its object cxiatonoe 
and non-existenoe, he begins a new section in order to ascertain the perception of the 
yogins : 

ii s. i n t? i 

Atmani, in the soul. Atma-manasol^, of soul and 

mind. Samyoga-vise^at, from a particular conjunctioxu 

Atma-pratyak^am^ perception of the soul. 

11. Perceptual cognition of the Soul (results) from a particu¬ 
lar conjunction of the Soul and the Mind in the Soul.—337. 

Knowledge is produced —such is the complement (of the aphor¬ 
ism.) Now,, the yogina or ascetics are divided into two classes ; those 
whose internal organs have been steadied in samddhi or deep medita¬ 
tion, and they are called united ; and those whose internal organs are 
no longer steadied in samddhi, and they are called disunited- Therein 
those who are united, having with eagerness fixed their mind on the 
object to be presented to it, are engaged in constant meditation ; and 
in them cognition of the^soul, of their own souls as well as of the souls 
of others, is produced. ^ Atina-pratyaksaih’ means in the manner of the 
cognition in which the soul is the percept or object of immediate 
presentation or intuition. Although in ourselves and others also, 
cognition of the soul sometimes exists or appears, yet, as it is obscured 
by avidyd or nescience, it has been declared to be virtually non-existent. 
‘ Atma-inanasoti samyoga-visesat ' means from particular contiguity 
between the soul and the mind, i>amely, a favourable influence by virtue 
born of yoga or holy communion.—11. 

Vivriti- —Having examined })erception produced through ordinary 
or physical presentation or contiguity, he now explains perception 
produced through super-ordinary or hyper-physical presentation or 
contiguity. 

* Atma-manasol^ aamj'-oga-visesat,^ from the conjunction of the soul 
and mind, accompanied by the p-owor or virtue born of yoga, or holy 
communion ; * Atmani,^ there being effort or volition towards the origin 
nation of understandings (dtmdjneauu)g volition) on the authority of 
the lexicography : Soul or Atmdy Volition, Patience or Contience, 
Understanding (are synonymous),—that is to say, when there arises 
the thought^ produced by volition towards the origination of under¬ 
standing ; ‘Atma-pratyaksam,' ] erception of one's own soul as well as 
of the souls of others ; takes place,"' this is the complement of the 
aphorism. 

Now, super-ordinary or hypher-physical presentation or contiguity 
is three-fold, according to its division as Sdmdnya-lak§a^d, having the 
fotm of the genus, jfidna-lakaand, having the form of cognition, and 
yogaja-dharma, virtue or power bora of holy communion. Therein 
yogaja-dharma is a particular merit or virtue produced by the ptactide 
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of yoga Qivholjf^ communion, and to the existence of which the Yedas^ 
Par& 9 & 8 , etc., testify. It is again two-fold according to the two-fold- 
IIess of the yoghis as those who are united or have attained to holy 
oommutnon and those who are in the proceasof being united or are in the 
course of attaining to holy communion. Among them those are called, 
the unitedj who have subdued their mind or inner sense by the practice 
of yoga and have achieved the aiddhia or * powers,* perfection or attain- 
lueuts by means of Samddhi or meditation. It is they that are also 
called the specially united, on account of their possessing conspicuoua 
or advanced yoga. Those who are in the proceaa of being united are they 
whose minds are turned away from objects of the senses and who are 
immediate beholders of all objects through the accompaniment of con¬ 
templation. The present aphorism has been laid down with reference to 
such yogina only. 

—It would aoeiii thAt the word viyukta has been di/ferently used by SaAkc^ra i/iiro- 
and Jayandrdyaf^a ; by the former in the sense of the diauuited, and by the latter as denoting 
those who are specially uuiUd through the possession of highly advanoed yoya Vide IX, i, IS 
iiifra^ UgiQffkdra, iaAkara Misra obviously does not reoogcise the distinotion, made by 
Jayandniyana^ of the united and in the process of being united, Aooording to him, yogiua 
are of rwo olasses, namely, the united and the ultra*united or dis»unittd, 

Omniacience of the united yogins, how poaaible, 

UtmskiXra, —Do then the united hare oognition in respeot of the soul only ? How there¬ 
fore can they possess omnisoienoe ? In replyito those possible queries, he says : 

U ^ I ^ I U 

Tath&, similarly. Dravya-antareju, in the case of other 

substances. Pratyak^am, perceptual. 

12. Perceptual (cognition is) similarly (produced) in the case 
of the other substances.—338. 

Cognition is produced **—this is implied by the context. ^Tath& ^ 
means by the mind, only as favourably influenced by, or accompained 
with, the virtue or power, born of yoga or holy communion. ‘ Drarya- 
aiitarei^u ’ means in respect of the four kinds of ultimate atoms, the 
mind, air, space, time and ether. By the term, substance, are included 
attribute, action and genus inhering in substance ; the predicable, 
species, combination ; also gravity, elasticity, etc., appertaining to 
things which are not objects of perception ; and also volition, the source 
of vitality (or spontaneity), non-discriminative thought, dharma^ 
adharma, etc., residing in the soul. For the favourable influence of the 
virtue or power born of yoga is equivalent to a perceptive apparatus ; 
otherwise omniscience would not be affirmed (of those who are 
nnitedu^—^12. 

Omniscience belong alao to thoae yogins who are (called) dis-united. 

Having deioribad the peroeptual cognition of tae nnifecl, ha now doiarihaa 
that ol the disunited, 

^ I) ^ 111tt 
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A-san)fthita-anta^karan&^, whose interiiaL Organs 
Are not attached to meditation. Up8amhrita-8am4dhaya]b| 

who have given up meditation. Te§^m,.their. ^ Oha, aleo. 

13. They whose internal sense-organs are not attached to 
meditation, are those by whom meditation has been given up. They 
too (have perception of hidden and distant objects.)—339. 

< Upasarahrita-samA-dhayah * is simply an explication of ^ asainAhita- 
antahkarauAh.’ Or, to the' question, why they are called ‘ asmAhita* 
antalikaranA^^ ^ ? the reply is given by * upasamhrita-samAdnayal^,^ 
meaning, because they are those by whom. ^ SamAdhi ' of which 
the essence is constant meditation, ^ upasamhrita,* has been thrown 
n»way. For they, being able to transced the senses through the 
influence Samddhij absorption or intentness of mind on one 
acquiring Sarira-Hiddhij powers over, or })erfection of, the physical 
objo('-t only, and, organism, e. 7 ., the power of attenuation, etc-, and 
Lulriya-S'iddhi, jjowers over, perfection of, the senses, e. [/., the power 
of hearing at a distance, i. e., clair-audience, etc., and then feeling 
the insuflicieiicy oi Sainddhi itself, realise the need of other parctices 
as referred to in following and other texts of the Veda : ?fT^cn^ 
9r«r There is need for it so long as I am 

not freed and fulfilled. They learn that every form of hhoya or 
experience whether agreeable or disagreeable, must be undergone, 
and that they will undoubtedly reach firm ground from which there is 
no falI, only after experiencing ifarma-diai/a, vehicles of karma, i c., 
physical organisms, previously merited or acquired, in different 
countries, divisions of the land, peninsulas, etc., by different births as 
horses, elephant, birds, serpents, etc-, as well as by existence as celes¬ 
tials, men. They, therefore, make the whole universe of 

thiiig.s, hidden and distant, the objects of their perception, the powers 
of their senses having been enlarged or heightened by the force 
of the virtue or power bom of Yoga, —13. 

Vivylfi, —After describing the perception of the yoyin who is in 
course of union, he describes that of the yoyin who has attained union. 

‘AsamAhita-antahkaranah,' those whose internal sense is destitute ' 
of /Samddhi or meditation ; ‘upasarahrita-samAdliayahi,^ those by whom 
samddhi or deep meditation has been consummated, that is, (Carried to 
fruition, in whom are produced the various aiddhis, perfections <»r 
attainments which are the fruit of or deep meditation;—such 

nnitvd yoyins attain perception of souls and other substances. Such is 
the sense to be gathered from the aphorism. In fine, 111 the perception 
of the yoyin who is in course of union, there is need for dhydna, thought 
or contemplation, while in the perception of the who is united, 

there is no need of samddhi or meditation involving thought or con¬ 
templation. 

^ooording to the vivfHi^ *the word ^tteamthitMiitahkera^ah' would ^eem not %o 
have eyiUaotioal oonfieotiQn in the ejpnrnhlaih* The Qlaiai^ation ^ of ^hdldo by 

Jayanarigti^ay is, therefore, so far diiMtisfa^ry. 
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The YogMs perception of Substance, Attribute and Action^ 
popularly explained. 

Upaahira.-^lti may be objooted; In them (•substanoei, etc.) oognition (of the Yogins) 
is not montalf inasmuoh as the mind is not self-dependent outside its sphere. Nor is it a 
product of the^xts^nal senses;.for, they apprehend objeots, present.as^ being oonneoted with 
them, depend upon "the development of colour, etb., ‘a8 the ease may be, to the degree of 
pero^tibility, and particularly depend also upon light, etc. 

in anticipation of this objection, he proves 'proximity* (*. e., the medium of oognition) in 
the case of certain predicables, and says: 

u 8.1 n w « 

Tat-samav&y4t, from combination with that, i.e., subs¬ 
tance. harmma-gunesu, in respect of actions and attributes. 

14. (Perception) of Actions and Attributes (arises) from (their) 
combination with Substance.—-340. 

Perceptual cognition is produced’*—this is the complement (of 
the aphorism.) If the elemental senses are dependent upon some pre¬ 
sentation or contiguity (of objects to them for the apprehension of 
those objects by them), then from the combination in that which is in 
conjunction with the mind of the perceiver, cognition of the genera 
of attributes combined or inhering in the ultimate atoms, ether, space 
and time, is pr'»duced and in the case of other substances, since 
there is conjunction with them of various sterile (seed-less ?) minds, 
favourably directed towards, or taken over for, the experience of mortal 
(roilS; cognition is produced in respect of the attributes, etc., of those 
substatices through their combination in those substances which are 
thus conjoint with those minds. This is declared here, regard being had 
to, or in view of easy demonstration. In fact, in the case of the external 
senses as well as of the mind, it is the virtue or power born of yoga that 
constitutes the ‘ proximity ’ or presentation to the senses, inasmuch 
as all uncertainty or impossibility of proof is set at rest by it alone. 
1410 drinking up of the ocean by Agastya (the sage), and the conver¬ 
sion of the kingdom of Dandaka into a forest are examples in point. 
—.14. 


Vivfiti .—It may be urged that omniscience is not possible or proved 
in the logiuy for though there be perception of substances, there is no* 
such cognition of attributes, etc. Accordingly he says : 

The meaning is that from combination of * that,’ i. e., conjunction, 
of mind facilitated by the power or virtue bora of Yoga or holy com¬ 
munion, there is produced in the Yogin^ whether united or in coarse o£ 
union, perception of attributes and actions. 

• * ♦ The term ‘ of actions and attributes ’ is indicative, and 
genus, etc., also are to be understood. In a like manner, should be* 
understood perception produced from super-ordinary or hyper-physical 
presentation or contiguity in the form of Sdmdnya-lahfai^ or general 
implication, and jndna^ahfana or implication of cognition. 
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ITie Yogins perceive the attributes of their own souls in the popular way. 

Upa$kdra.-^lB it then, it tmy be Mked, oombinatiou with thet whioh is conjoint with 
jiome other substance, that constitutes the presentation or * proziipity * to the mind, even in 
the case of one’s own understanding, etc. ? He replies, No : 

11n I U II 

UnriRnmWI Atma-Samavfty&t, from combination in the soul. 
Afma-Gu^e^u, in respect of the attributes of the soul. 

15. (Perceptual cognition) of the attributes of the Soul 
(results) from (their) combination in the Soul.—341. 

Perceptual cognition of the yogtna is produced"—this is the topic. 
Perceptual cognition of understanding, etc., combined in the soul is on 
the other hand, produced simply from combination in the conjoint, 
(i. c , the soul which is conjoint with the mind), as it is with ourselces 
and others. The meaning, therefore, is that in such cognition there is 
no dependence upon any other form of contiguity or presentation-« 
Now, ordinary or popular perception is cognition, which is never 
changing, produced from the contact of the senses and objects. It 
may bo said to be produced by objects. Perception is connected with 
the genus of presentation (that is, without some form of immediate 
presentation, there can be no perception). And this is common to 
ordinary or popular and to super-ordinary or hyper-popular cogni¬ 
tions—15. 

Here ends the first chapter in the ninth hook of the Commentary 
of Sankara on the Yaide^ika Aphorisms. 

Bhdaya —In the view of Kandda, there are only three independent 
and ultimate predicables, namely, Substance, Attribute, and Action, 
for, while describing the process of yogic cognition of all realities, he 
deals with these three predicables only and is entirely silent with regard 
to the other so-called predicables. 
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BOOK NINTH—CHAPTER SECOND. 

Marks of inference enumerated* 

Upa$kdra»-^ThMa in the preoeding chapter the peroeption of gogina and non^gogin« 
hat been determined aooording to its cause, its nature, and its charaoteristic. Of the two 
Jrinds into which pram^t^a or proof has been divided, vtz., perceptual or sensuous and 
inferential or produced by marks, the author now commences to determine that which is 
produced by means of marks : 

^ 

II I % 11H 

1^11 Asya, of this. ^ Idam, it. i|rfc4 Oryyam, effect, K&ranam^ 
cause. Samyogi, conjunct. Virodhi, contradictory, 

SaniavAyi, combined. ^ Cha, or. ffJif Iti, such. Laingikaip, produced 

by the mark of inference, mediate. 

1. “It is the effect or cause of, conjunct with, contradictory 
to, or combined in, this,”—such is (cognition) produced by the 
mark of inference.—342. 

< Cognition^—this is the topic in hand. ^ Laihgikam ^ means pro* 
•duced from lingam or mark. Lxhgam is a property of the paksa^ possess-* 
ixig vydptif pervasion or invariable concomitance with the major term. 
Therein vydpti has been already declared. (Vide III. i. 14, supra*) One 
ihing is paksa in relation to another, when thei'e is in the former non* 
existence of proof or evidence repugnant to the desire for proving the 
latter. Such evidence includes proof and disproof, or is demonstrative 
as well as obstructive, for a paksa or minor term is that which contains 
non-existence of both of them. For, there existing either demonstrative 
or obstructive evidence, no one feels doubt or desire of demonstration. 
It is for this reason that the ancients defined the pakfa to be an object 
wherein the existence of the addhya^ that which has to be established 
ihe major term, is doubtful, or an object wherein the existence of the 
sddhyay is desired to be demonstrated. According to Jlvandtha Miira 
a paksa is that in which there is non-existence determined by the being 
Evidence preventive of the appearance of doubt terminable by the ascer¬ 
tainment of the possession of producible sddhya. Some others say that 
that is a paksa in which there is non-existence of demoiistrativeevidence 
accompained with absence of desire of proof. In this view, the nature 
of the pakfa will exist even in the case of obstruction (i. e., even where 
obstructive evidence, in other words evidence which disproves the 
ozistence of the major term in the minor, exists.) This then may be 
ween in the Anumdna-Mdydkha* 

It then becomes apparent that the property or characteristic of 
this pakfa is the linja or mark of inference. And the cognitioti, in the 
form of a presentative state of consciousness, which the mark, whether it 
be a visible, an inferred, or a heard one, produces, is ^ laingikam' or 
that which is produced from a mark. Accordingly it has b^u said. 

WWf WWCTI wU-Ri J M 
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That mark ig the medium of inference, which ig connected with 
that which is to be inferred, is known to exist in ^hat which is accom¬ 
panied with that which is to be inferred, and does not exist at all 
where that does not exist. 

If is, therefore, the mark which is the instrumeit of inferential 
cognition, and not its pardmaria^ subsumption, inasmuch as subsumption^ 
being destitute of function, lacks causality whereas lit is the same (i. e.,. 
to cause inference) that is th-^ function of the mark. 

Objection. —-How can there be illation or inferential cognition;. 
where the smoke, etc., marks) are either past or future ? 

Answer .— This is not a valid objection, as in this case the sddhya 
or that which is to be proved, is also inferred as past or future. 

Objection. —-How can there bo illation where, in consequence of an 
impediment in the case, it is not ascertained whether the smoke, etc., 
be past, future or present ? 

Answer. —There can be by no means, since in such an instance 
there is uncertainty also as to the sddhya^ that which is to be proved. 

Objection .— How can an illation take place where there is certainty 
as to the existence (of the mark) on a previous and a following day, 
and uncertainty as to the intermediate day ? ^ 

A^iswer, —In such a case, the inferential cognition results from the 
inference of fire, etc., limited to those days, by means of smoke, etc , 
limited to those days, such havitig been ascertained to be the causality 
of vydpiij pervasion or the universal concomitance of the major and 
minor terms, (in the process of inference ) 

Objection. —How does inferential cognition arise from a cloud of 
dust mistaken for smoke ? 

Answer. —It is because that which is understood to be pervaded 
(i. 6., the cloud of dust, supposed to be smoke, and therefore pervaded 
by fire), is the mark of inference, and because the inference is 
correct or incorrect according to the correctness or incorrectness of 
such understanding ; else how should your own pardmarSj, or subsump¬ 
tion be the instrument (of inferential cognition) in such a case V 

Objection. —In the case of a supersensible mark, pardmarid or sub*- 
Bumptiort not being producible thereby, how can the mark have^ 
tbeiunotion (of being the means of inference) ? 

Answer .— Such function is effected by there being a practical or 
saving argument demonstrative of existence ( ksaimika s^dhanatA), for, 
otherwise, the function of combination in the case of hearing, etc,, 
would not be possible. 

InferBDOe results from a mark which is an effect, as the uiferencr 
of fire, etc., froai smoke, light, eto. ; also from (a mark which isl a. 
cause, as the iaference of sound by a deaf man from'a particular con- 
junction of the drum apd tU* dramatiek, or th# ijiferenoe of dharma or 
merit, heaven, et«.. By A pioua man' fron^ t|g due performance o£ 
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sacrifice, ablution, etc., or the inference of rain from the due perfor¬ 
mance of kdriri or Sacrifice for rain, or the inference of the efflux of 
water from a channel which men are digging out from a river, etc., full 
of water, or the inference of the rising of a stream from the observation 
of rain overhead. This is, then, a single connection, characterised as 
the relation of effect and cause, which has been stated in two ways. 
Inference from a conjunct object is such as the inference of the sense* 
organ of the skin from the observation of the j)hysical organism which 
is in conjunction with it Inference from a contradictory/ 3 r repugnant 
object is such as the in fore ice of an ichneumon concealed by bushes, 
■etc , from the observation of an excited snake which is its natural 
anfcaj »‘iist. Inference from a combined object is such as the inference 
of fire connected with water by means of the warmth of the water.—1. 

Vivfiti —* * * * Cogtntion by means of marks is of three kinds, 
according as it contains a cause, or an effect or a co-existent thing as the 
mark, and is called iesa-vatj or sdmdnyato-dristam, Pdrva-vat 

ineans that which contains as the mark the antecedent, that is, the cause. 

8 sci-vat ineans that which contains as the mark the consequent, that is, the 
effect. Sdmdnyato-dristam means that which contains as the mark some¬ 
thing other than a cause or an effect. The author explains these forms 
of inference, which have been also explained in the aphorisms of Oatt- 
tama (i-e , the Nydya-Htllram) ^ Asya idarn kftryyam^; ^ Asya,^ of this, i. 
of the sddhya or that which is to be proved, * idam/ this the addhana or 
that which will prove the sddhya^ is^k^ryyam,' i 0 ., the effect—where such 
usage arises, there it is the case of inference by means of an effect as 
the inferential mark, 0 . the inference of fire and the like, by the 
mark of the smoke and the like ^ Asya idam k^ranam ' : that is infer¬ 
ence of which the mark is a cause is as, 0 . g., the inference of a shower 
by means of a particular ascent of clouds Sdmdnyato-dristam or that 
which appears in the form of that of which the wjferential mark is 
something other than a cause or au effect, is manifold ; as, for example, 
the inference of the iron ring as being in conjunction with the mortar 
and the like, by means of the mark of a particular pestle which is 
conjoint with the iron ring (at its end) ; so also is the inference of an 
ichneumon concealed behind bushes and the like, by the sight of a 
particular excited snake which is the enemy of the ichneumon ; and 
also the inference of fire and the like (as existing) in a frying pan and 
the like, by means of the hot touch combining in fire, in the form of the 
counter-opposite of combination favourable to fire. 

Inference and the Law of Cause and Effect^ how related, 

Up7>9Mra„-^lt may be objected that this enumoratiou (of marks) is inadeqaate, since it 
does not include ihe inference of the heaving of the ooean from the rising of the moon, of the 
rise of Canopus (a bright star in tho southern ooristeilation Argo navia) irom the tranquility 
or olearness of the waters of the rising of tho moon from the expansion of the Nymphssa, of 
tho setti'fg of the fourteen lunar mansioiia or nakaatraa from the rising of the other fourteen, 
o! colour irom taste, or of a particular taste irom a partvoular oolout* 

t I ^ I H « 

ncv Asja, its, to it. Idam, it. E&r77a.k&ra9a'BaiQ' 

Itandhal^, (The saggestion or iutrodaotion of the telation of eSeei an^ 
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cause.) ^ Oha, and| whereas, Avayav&ti from a member of the» 

argument or syllogism, Bhavati) arises. 

2. ‘ It is its ’ (—this cognition is sufficient to cause an illation 

to be made); whereas (the introduction of) the relation of effect 
and cause arises from a (particular) member (of the argument).. 
—343. 

In anticipation of this objection, he says. 

* It is its*—this much only becomes the instrument of illation. 

^ Asya/ i. e., of the means of illation, e. smoke, etc., ‘ idam,’ t. e., (it 
is) that which is to be established, e. g., fire, etc. ; or, ‘ asya/ i. e , of the* 
pervader, e. gf., fire, etc., ^ idam/ i- e., (it is) that which can be pervaded, 
e. g.j smoke, etc. It is, therefore, only the apprehension of the beiii^ 
that which can bo pervaded, that governs (the process of illation), ana 
not also the relation of effect and cause, etc. Lest it might be objeoted^ 
that the enumeration (of marks of inference) in the preceding aphorishi 
is consequently futile, he adds ^ the relation of effect and cause.' Other 
relation (%• e., of the conjunct, the contradictory, and the combined),, 
mentioned above, are also hereby implied. In the word ^ relation,^ 
there is the tropical suggestion of that in which relation is the thing- 
contained. ‘ Relation ' accordingly means the introduction op talk of 
relation. Whence does the introduction or talk or relation arise ? He 
gives the reply by saying ^avayav&t, i. c., from a part or member (of the 
argument), that is to say, only from the uddharana or example or illus¬ 
tration. The fifth case-ending or the ablative inflection (in ‘avayav^t *) 
bearsithe sense of the infinite. The meaning, therefore, is that, in this 
Dariana or philosophy as well as in the S^mkhya and other Darmnas 
the introduction of the relation of effect and cause, etc., has been made- 
in conformity with, or regard being had to, the uddharana or illustra¬ 
tion (j. v., further below). 

Thus, then, vydpyatva, the being that which can be pervaded (as the* 
mark, by that of which it is the mark) denotes the possession of a 
natural connection, the natural being that which is not accidental or 
adventitions. This quality of being non-accidental is in the case* 
of perceptive object, known simply from its being ascertained, in some 
cases that they do not pervade (or are not invariably concomitant with), 
that which is to be proved (or that which is denoted by the major term), 
and from the certainty, in other cases that they pervade the instru¬ 
ment of inference or inferential mark. Of supersensible objects esta¬ 
blished by proof, some are pervasive of both (that which is to be proved,, 
and the instrument of inference), or non-pervasive only of the instru¬ 
ment of inference, or non-pervasive only of that which is to be proved. 
Amongst these, the quality of being non-accidental is to be ascertained,, 
in the first case, from their being pervasive of the instrument of infer¬ 
ence ; in the second case, from their being non-pervasive of that which 
is to be proved ; and in the fourth case also, from their being pervasive 
of the instrument of inference. In the third case also, there being room, 
for the further inauiry that while it is not possible or proved why that 
which pervades, snould pervade onlp this much (i. 6., the instrument of 
inference) and not more, how it is at the same time possible for thai 
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which does not pervade; to pervade even so much (i. e.; the instrument 
of inference); and thus acquisition and preservation (or loss and 
gain) being counter-balanced, and from other considerations, the 
quality nf being non-accidental should be determined. The attitude 
of mind that the demon of apprehension that some upddhif accident^ 
adjunct, or external condition, may exist is these cases, attacks 
all rules of conduct, prescriptive and prohibitive, should be 
rejected, inasmuch as there is possibility of certainty of non-accidental 
nature. The definitions of upddhi nnd vydpti (pervasion) have been 
already stated. 

This inference is of two kinds self-satisfying or logical, and other- 
satisfying or rhetorical. Therein inference for the sake of, or origina¬ 
ting from, oneself, arises from the investigation by a person himself 
of vydptif pervasion or universal concomitance of tne major and middle 
terms, and the being a property or characteristic of 

the minor term or the existence of the middle in the minor term ; and 
inference for the sake of, or originating from, another, results from the 
\s:r\oyf\eige of vydptr Q>nd paksadharmatd produced from an argument 
{nydija^) enunciated by another. 

A nydya argument or syllogism is a proposition productive of 
verbal cognition which leads to the recognition or sub-sumption of the 
mark of illation in the third member of the syllogism. The members 
thereof are five ; and membership here denotes the being a proposition 
productive of verbal cognition, which again is productive of another 
verbal cognition leading to the recognition or sub-sumption of the infer¬ 
ential mark in the third member. Such propositions are ; pratijfldy 
enunciation ; hetu, mark or reason ; uddharanay illustration ; upanaya^ 
application, ratiocination, or deduction ; and nigamanay conclusion. Of 
these the pratijUdy enunciation, ia aproposition which is a member of the 
argument or syllogism, conveying verbal cognition the object whereof 
is neither less nor greater than that of the inferential cognition desired ; 
the liidu, mark or reason, is that member of the syllogism, ending with 
the ablative inflection, which is applied to the instrument of inference 
or the middle term under consideration ; the uddharanay illustration, is 
that member of the syllogism which is declaratory or demonstrative of 
the inseparable existence of the given major and middle terms ; the 
upanayay application or deduction, is that member of the syllogism 
which establishes that the hetu which is so distinguished by the posses¬ 
sion of inseparable existence, is a distinguishing characteristic or con¬ 
tent of the pakfa, the subject of the conclusion, t. e., the minor term ; 
and the nigamanay conclusion, is that member of the syllogism which 
declares that the object denoted by the given major term is a distin¬ 
guishing characteristic or content of the pakfa* Thus the syllogism 
proceeds as follows :— 

Sound is non-eternal ,—pratijiidy 

Because it is an 

Whatever an effect or producible in non-eternal,— uddharaifa^ 

It (sound) possessM offectness or prodncibility pervaded by 

non-eternality,-—^anaya^ 
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Thordfore, (it is) non-eternal,— nigamana. 

The significant appellations given by theMPatie^ifeas to these very 
members are pratijM (enunciation of that which is to be proved), 
apadeia (reason), nidariana (instance), anusandhdna (investigation), 
Hkiid pratydmndya (re-statement of the pratijfid). In this connection, 
the mode of the application of vdda, theory or discourse, jalpa, disputa¬ 
tion or demolition of the argument of the opponent and establishment 
of one's own theory, and vitandd, controversion or only destructive 
criticism, and the characteristics of chhalaj misconstruction,futile 
or adverse reply, and nigraha-athdiuiy ground of defeat, %. e., misapplica¬ 
tion or non-application of the argument advanced, may be sought in 
the Vddi-vinoda. — 2. 

Inferential Gognilion includes Verbal Cognition. 

(Ipaahdra.'-^Vfith. the purpose of iaoluding other forms of proof into |the finferentiftl, he 
oommenoes another topic. 

n s. I ^ I ^ II 

Etena, hereby, in*? iS^bdam, verbal. Vy4khy&tam, 

explained. 

3. Hereby verbal (cognition is) explained.—344. 

This cognition is ' ^Abdam ' (verbal), produced by the instrument¬ 
ality of sound or word—this doctrine, maintained by the Nydya school, 
is also, ‘ vydkhydtam/ explained, ‘ etena * (by this), by the characteris¬ 
tic of being inferential, that is to say, simply as being produced from 
marks (of inference). As inferential cognition depends upon vydpti, 
pervasion, paksadharmatdj the existence of the middle in the minor 
term, and recollection, so does verbal cognition also. Thus, 6 . < 7 ., ^‘These 
objects denoted words, or meanings of words, are mutually connected, 
since they are represented in memory by words possessing expectancy 
for, or dependence upon, one another, etc., as are the meanings of words 
in ‘ Drive away the cow.' Here it is by observing or apprehending the 
characteristic of being represented in, or called to, memory by a 
number of words possessing expectancy for, or dependence upon, one 
another, which characteristic is pervaded by the possession of mutual 
connection by these meanings of, or objects denoted by, those words, 
that one infers the possession of connection. What then is the use of 
the supposition of sound or word or language as a form of proof ? 

Objection .—There can be no inference in cognition produced by 
words, inasmuch as such inference fails where the words are spoken by 
an untrustworthy person, e. y., that there are fivs fruits on the river 
bank. 

Answer ,—The objection does not arise, as the words must have 
the qualification of coming from the mouth of an dpta or trustworthy 
person. For trustworthiness denotes the possession of knof^ledge of 
the meaning of the statement corresponding to objective reality within 
the reach of the meaning of the giveu^atateAeut, and not merely that 
a person is uqt deceiver^ 
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Ohfeciion. —But this is hard to apprehend, prior to the intuition 
of the meaning of the statement. 

Answer, —Not so, for even those who hold the theory of the autho • 
ritativeness of word or language, admit the apprehensibility of the 
quality of being spoken by a trustworthy person, which serves to 
differentiate fallible or false language. 

Ohjection. —They depend upon that (i, e., the quality of being 
spoken by a trustworthy person) for the apprehension of authoritative¬ 
ness, whereas verbal cognition is produced even without the apprehen¬ 
sion of that quality, in your case also the apprehension or inference 
must needs be in accordance with nature of the inferential mark. And 
that which is pervaded (i. e., the middle term), is qualified with the 
possession of the quality of being spoken by a trustworthy person. 

Answer. —The objection is not successful, since it is possible to 
have such general apprehension as He is here infallible.^' 

Ohjection —But the term ^ here ' ultimately means the same thing 
as the term ‘the connection under consideration/ So that to apprehend 
that (i. e., the quality of being spoken by a trustworthy person), previ¬ 
ously, is simply impossible. 

Answer. —It is not, in consequence of the possibility of ascertain¬ 
ment of the inferential mark by means of the possibility of ascertain¬ 
ment in a general way of the quality of being spoken by a trustworthy 
person, from the force of association with the topic and other circum- 
Htarices. If even then discrepancy sometimes appears the inferential 
process proceeds as by the property of smoke (mistaken) in vapour, etc. 

Objection. —What is in this case the sddhya or the major term ? Is 
it that the meanings of words are in fact connected, or that their 
connection is something possible ? It cannot be the first, as it is not 
the case with the statement of an untrustworthy person. Nor can it 
be the second, for, even though mere connectibility or coherence of 
words be proved, still inference cannot proceed unshaken, in conse¬ 
quence of the uncertainty of actual connection. Moreover, coherence 
being previously known as the qualification of the inferential mark^ 
what is the use of inference ? 

Answer. —This is not a valid objection, inasmuch as it is the gene¬ 
ral proposition or uniformity which is the sddhya or the thing to be 
proved, and, there can be no violation of the rule in consequence of 
the qualification, as has been already stated, by the characteristic of 
being spoken by a trustworthy person. 

Ohjection. —Expectancy or interdependence of the words of « sen¬ 
tence is equivalent to antecedent non-existence in the hearer of the 
cognition of connection (of the meanings of words) producible by it. It 
is only so long as it exists as such that it can be the inferential mark. 
The futility of inference (in verbal cognition), therefore, follows from 
this that in order to the cognition of expectancy, the cognition of con¬ 
nection must take place beforehand, and not at any other time. 
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Ansvier ,—This is not the ouei for we do not say that expectiiucy 
is merely antecedent non-existence of the cognition of connection. On 
the other hand; expectancy is distinguished with the possession of 
inseparable existence or universal agreement of what is presented to 
consciousness by the words and what is represented in memory, as it is 
from the cognition of this adjective element that the cognition of 
expectancy results. 

Objection .—Let then inseparable existence itself constitute ex¬ 
pectancy. 

Answer —By no means. For, The water of the river is pure,'^ 
The buffalo grazes in the basin of the river **—in these cases also it 
would entail the consciousness of the connection of the river and the 
basin by means of their inseparable existence in the form of the cogni¬ 
tion that the buffalo grazes in the basin of the river of pure water. 
And in such instances as The water-lily is blue/' in the presence of 
inseparable existence of the water-lily and blueness even in particular 
oases, would make the inseparable existence of the substance and 
attribute presented to consciousness by the words, possible (that is, that 
all water-liles were blue.) 

Or, it may be that expectancy is nothing but the desire to know 
or enquiry with reference to the object recalled by words, or that it is 
the complement of the connotation. Still the cognition of it is neces¬ 
sary, inasmuch as in a cause which is being known, there must appear 
divergence in characteristic from what is not a cause, appro¬ 
priate to such cognition, as is the case with pervasion or univer¬ 
sal concomitance. It is for the very same reason, whether 
oonnectibility or coherence of the words of a sentence mean 
the absence of certainty of non-agreement, or the non-existence of 
contradictory evidence, or the observation of agreement with similar 
other words, or that in the connection of the meaning of the one 
word (e g -1 fire) with that of another (e.^., wets), there exists as something 
contained therein, certain knowledge that the one (e. gr., fire) is not 
the counter-opposite of absolute non-existence inherent in the other 
(e. g-f wetsj, that cognition of coherence is necessary. Cognition of 
adjacency of the words of a sentence, in the form of recollection 
without interval of the objects denoted by them, is also a condition. 
It may be that differences or peculiarities of connection of words result 
only from the peculiarities of differences of the words which are going 
to be connected ; and the proof of the peculiarity or difference in this 
way, is not undesired. Or, the desired peculiarity may be proved by 
the characteristic of its so determining cognition, inasmuch as the 
inference takes place that these words, being a collection of words 
possessing expectancy, co-herence,and adjacency, are preceded by, or 
have for their antecedent, cognition of the connection of the ideas or 
mailings represented in memory, as is the case with the group of the 
words Prive away the cow.'^ The opposition that the sMhya or thing 
to be proved is that these words have the connection of the meanings 
recalled, and that the possession by words of connection with the 
meanings of those words^ is impeded, is better left unnoticed. Nor is 
it the being expressive of, or the means of making known^ connection, by 
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being the inferential mark, that is the possession of connection by the 
words, since the mark not being proved to exist prior to the inference, 
there can be no apprehension or cognition of the pervasion thereof. 

Some say that expressive movement or gesture is a new form of 
proof. To this it is replied: Gesture is of two kinds, conventional, and 
non-con-ventional. Therein that which is conventional, calls back to 
mind the sound or word lying in the understanding or intent or com¬ 
mon consent, but does not also produce certain cognition of connectioi]^ 
(between gesture and its significance), as letters do. It is sound or word, 
rising up in memory, that is the means of proof there, and it has been 
already declared that the chracteristic of being a mark of illation 
belongs to sound or word. Nor is recollection of the word a collateral 
or secondary function of gesture, inasmuch as, in order to exercise 
such function, gesture would have to be uniformly present in all 
cases, whereas there takes place intuition of meanings from words even 
without the intervention of gesture. 

Objection .—This being so, how does the conduct of a deaf person 
come to depend upon, or spring from, gesture ? For, it is impossible for 
him to have knowledge of the convention in a given instance. 

Answer .—The objection cannot prevail, for it is to be considered 
how he derives certain knowledge of the meaning or idea even, from 
gesture, when it is impossible for him to grasp the sense or connection 
of the meaning or idea also. His conduct, again, springs from the 
apprehension of inseparable existence (or serviceable associated (habit), 
in the same way as particular adaptations of conduct are possible in 
the case of the elephant and the horse in accordance with the pricks of 
the goad and strokes of the whip. 

On the other hand, non-conveutional gesture,—that kind of it 
which, further, is in agreement or association with action,—causes 
activity in the employee by reminding him of the intention of the 
employer, but does not produce sure cognition in any case. For example, 
as according to the instruction “ You should come on the blowing of 
the conch-shell,'^ the man turns up on hearing the blowing of the 
conch-shell, so a man strikes another at the proper timg^according to 
the pre-ordination ** You should strike him when I shall raise my 
forefinger,'' but this does not prove anything. Non-conventional 
gesture, again, which is in agreement with cognition, is either pro¬ 
minent on its subjective side, as in By the raising of the ten fingers, 
it should be understood by you that the number of coins, (or contor¬ 
tions of the limbs in ascetic posture), or of the purdnas is ten ; " or it 
is prominent on its verb or predicate side, as in ‘‘ You should come up, 
after seeing coiitraction of the hand." Thus, by this form of gesture 
the meanings of words are no doubt recalled, but only severally or 
'each independently of the rest ; but their mutual association or con¬ 
nection also is not illuminated by it, as it is by nominative, objective, 
and other case-endings which explain that inter-relation, inasmuch as 
in the case under consideration, invariable or constant components of 
gesture do not exist. 

Objection .—How do the4 activity inactivity proceed fronti: 

^gesture in the absence of cognition of connection ? 
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Answer, —You may take it that these follow from either the one or 
the other of doubt or uncertainty and pratilhd or inventive genius or 
instinct. Gesture also is, therefore, no proof_3. 

Sound or word cannot produce cognition of its sense or meaning. 

Upaahdraj^Xi msy be eeked, how sound (or word) could be s mark of illation, wheib 
its difference from the mark appears from its poBsessing the nature of an apadtia .or v 
description. Anticipating this, he says : 

U ^ I ^ I 9 11 

Hetu^, reason. Apade6a^, description. Sound, 

Lihgam, mark. VWit Pram&nam, proof, Karana^, instrument. 

Iti, these. An-artha-antaram, not different things. 

4. Reason, Description, Mark, Proof, Instrument—these are 
not antonyms,— 345. 

‘ Apadefialj) ' means sound (or word), according to its derivation 
that by it objects are referred to, t. e., affirmed or described. And it is 
really a synonym of hetUj reason, and mark. ‘Pramanam^ means the- 

instrument of true cognition in the manner of the inferential mark. In 
like manner, the word ‘ karanam ^ also is equivalent to the mark itself 
which is the instrument (karana) of inferntial cognition. For thc- 
operation of karana or the instrument is two-fold : Some harana 
operates or exercises its function under or subject to contact or conti¬ 
guity, and some karana exorcises its function on the strength of inse¬ 
parable existence. Sound (or word), on the contrary, has neither 
contact nor inseperable existence with the object or meaning ; hence,, 
how can it lead to the object V 

Ohjectio7i. —It leads to the object with the help of arbitrament or 
according to direction. 

Answer, —It cannot do so, for arbitrament or direction is with 
reference to the meaning of words, and not to their connection. 

Ohjection^Theve may be arbitrament or direction with reference* 
to that also. 

Answer. —No, for that connection being of a manifold nature, it i^. 
impossible that it could be the object of reference by arbitrament or 
direction. 

Objection.—Bui it is^from the force of arbitrament or direction iu 
the case of (words and) meaning that the meaning of a sentence also* 
becomes manifest. 

Aniru;er.—This is not the case, as there would be then over exten¬ 
sion or undue application of the principle, if something is brought 
forward orjoalled up by arbitrament or direction with regard to some¬ 
thing else. 

Objection.—Invariable antecedence or pervasion of connection i» 
thiB bake will be that of connection as recalled by sound. 
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Anawer .—If it be so, then, by that admission, inference itself finds 
sdmittance on the strength of invariable antecedence or pervasion. 
Arbitrament or direction also, if it implied mere intention or desire, 
would be unduly applied or too wide. 

Objection .—But the desire of tSvara, God, cannot be said to be too 
v^ride. 

Anawer. —Yes, it may be so, inasmuch as even in the absence of 
•divine w^ll, the words, river or Gahg4 (Ganges), etc., suggest or call up 
the ideas of the bank, etc. 

This is enough of over-forwardness in a logician.—4. 

Comparison^ Presumption^ Sab^sumption, Privation, and Tradition 
are all included in Inference. 

Upaahdra.^Yov tho purpose of shoeing that oomparison, eto.» also, reoo)(oi 8 ed of others 
^as 80 many independent moans of proof) and which proceed on the strength of inseparable 
•cxistenoe or universal oonoomitanoe, are merely different forms of inferential oognition, he 

45ay8 : 

| gv T ^ft r < r a i ^ ii s. i i ii 

Asya, its. ff* Idam, it. ffif Iti, such. This. Buddhi- 

mpekfitevilt, because of the cognition or notion being needed. 

5, (Comparison, Presumption, Sub-sumption, Privation, and 
Tradition are all included in Inference by marks), because they 
<iepend, for their origin, upon the cognition, namely, ‘‘ It is its,’' 
— 346 . 

The words of comparison, presumption, comprehension or sub¬ 
sumption and privation ” complete the aphorism. ‘ Asya,^ of the per- 
vader, ^ idam ' (it is) the pervaded,—the cognition is in this form. They 
are dependent upon it, by which it is depended upon as their originator. 

^ Buddhi-apek^itatva ' means the state of being so dependent. In 
consequence of such dependence,—this is the meaning of the term, it 
being a relative compound formed similarly to dhita-Agnih (by whom 
fire has been deposited), or formed with the affix ita (which signifies 
that something, e. dependence upon the cognition, has been produced 
in the something else, e. g., comparison, etc.), according to the rule that 
it is applied to the words etc., that tdrakd-^-itasztdrakita^s: 
starry, heaven). 

Upamdna, comparison or analogy, is in every respect nothing but 
•anumdna, or inference, by means of words. Now the sentence, A 
gavaeus or gayal looks like a cow,'' is spoken by a forester in reply to 
the enquiry by a twonsman, viz,, What does a gayal look like to ? " 
Here immediately after hearing the above sentence at distant placa^ 
the townsman determines the meaning of the name, g^y^b of the 
strength of the community of substratum, namely that which is like a 
cow is the object of reference by, or designate of, the word, gayal. 
Then when ho goes to the forest and meets an animal body of that des* 
cription, he recognises that thaj< is that which is the designate of the 
word, gayal. ' « 
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Objection ,—At the time of hearing the sentence at a distant place^ 
the generic nature of the gayal, which is condition or occasion of the 
recognition or application of the name, is not known. How then can 
there be such determination by, or application of, the name ? 

Answer .—There can be such determination, as the cognition there¬ 
of (i. e., of the generic nature) is possible by means of suggestion, or 
metaphorically. 

Objection .—But where is the room for suggestion, when in the- 
sentence, ‘‘ A gayal looks like a cow,” there is no want of prdof of the- 
agreement or position|of the subject and predicate ? 

Answer .—^There is room for suggestion, inasmuch as complete equi¬ 
valence of the two terms still remains to be proved. For it is not 
proper to hold up before one, who desires to be enlightened in the 
matter, likeness to a cow as the condition or occasion of partial appli¬ 
cation of the name. Therefore, it (the name) refers to a particular 
genua or class in its entirety. Hence arises the possibility of sugges¬ 
tion. Or, the word, gayal, is denotative of the animal, gayal, being 
applied thereto by the elect, and there .existing no other application 
of it. Other applications being non-existent, whatever word is applied 
by the elect to a certain object, the same is denotative of that, as the 
word, cow, is of the cow. It is from this inference that the application 
of the name, gayal, comes to be determined. 

And the reasoning which you may set forth as being auxiliary to 
upamdnaj comparison, would better go with anumdnay inference, which 
has been established as a method of proof. What is the use of upamdna 
which, as a method of proof, is yet to be supposed ? 

More detailed consideration on this subject may be sought in the 
Amimdna-Mnydkha. 

Arthdpatti, Presumption or Explanation, also is nothing but infer¬ 
ence. Thus, p) presumption from the observed, arises where by means 
of the non-existence of Ohaitra who is living, in the house, ascertained 
by stronger evidence, («. y., perce^ition), his existence outside it is 
presumed. Here the cognition of Chaitra’s existence outside the house 
IS wholly dependent upon the ascertainment of the relation of the 
pervader between the demonstrable and the demonstrator. For, as a 
matter of fact, the non-existence of a living person in the house is 
accompanied with this existence outside it, or there arises the cogni¬ 
tion that the non-existence of a living person in the house is impossible 
without his existence outside it. In the first case, there is apprehen¬ 
sion of positive pervasion or concomitance, and, in the last, of negative 
pervasion. 

Objection .—Pervasion does exist, but the apprehension thereof does- 
not here take place. 

Answer .— Were this the case, then, in the absence of the- 
apprehension of pervasion, there would be no scope or occasion for the- 
manifestation of presumption, and there would consequently be sup¬ 
position of only that which, as an entity, would demonstrate pervasiois 
existing in its proper form or as suoh. This is the direction or point. 
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The inclusion of presumption due to the instrumentality of doubt 
or uncertainty as well as of that due to the instrumentality contra¬ 
diction or contrast or opposition, in inference, should be also under¬ 
stood or inferred ; for contrast or opposition, characterised as unifor¬ 
mity of non-co-existence, also is constituted by pervasion or (negative) 
concomitance. 

(2) Presumption from what is heard, is also inference by means of 
the inferred. Deva-datta, who is stout, does not eat by day'"—By this 
})rupositiou, stoutness is inferred, and, by means of that stoutness, there 
takes place inference of eating at night in this way that Deva-datta 
eats at night, because, as he does not eat by day, stoutness cannot 
otherwise appear in him. 

Samhhava, Comprehension or Sub-sumption, also is merely a form 
of inference. Por, the examples of it are : A drona (a standard measure) 
does not exceed a hhdri (one khdr{=z4f dronas) \ an ddhaka does not 
exceed a drona (one drona = 4f ddliakaa) ; a hundred does not not exceed 
a thousand ; etc. Here a hhdri contains a dronuj being constituted by 
it. One thing being constituted by another thing, the former is 
})oss©ssed of the latter by means of the latter, as a water-pot is possessed 
of its components. Other instances should be similarly understood. 
That learning is probable in a Brdhmana (because Brdhmanaa as a class 
are learnodj, that valour is probable in a Ksatriya (because Ksatriyaa as 
a class are valiant), etc., on the other hand, do not at all become means 
c>f proof, inasmuch as they do not produce certainty. 

Ahhdvaj Non-existence or Privation, also is not a different form of 
evidence ; for, being similar to the inference of the cause by means of 
the effoct, the inference of the non-existence of the cause by means of 
the iiou-existeiice of the effect, is included within inference itself, as 
pervasion or ujiiversal concomitance is the ground of such inference 
by means of non-existence. 

The Bhattas {Prahhdkara and other Mimdmsaka 3 )j however, maintain 
that the evidence which causes the apprehension of non-existence in the 
ground, etc., The water-pot does not exist on the ground), is called 
non perception. Now, this evidence or proof is in some cases included in 
perception, and in other cases, inference, inasmuch as non-existence is 
appreheoded by the eye, etc., themselves. For, it cannot be said that the 
senses are exhausted just in the apprehension of the substratum (of 
non-existeifce, e. the ground), since their function continues up to 
the'apprehension of non-existence. 

Aitihyaj Tradition, is a succession of sayings of which the authors 
are not known. ItiJia —this collection of expletives appears in the 
fiarration of past events. The state of being such narration of past events 
fs called aitihya, traditional saying. If it is not impeded in its meaning, 
then, coming under the class of verbal cognition, it is a made of 
inference. For example, In this Banyan tree there dwells a 
There is a Gaurt (a Buddhistic Spirit) in ' the madhUha (JSassia 

latiftjlia) etc. HJow, if the traditional sayings come from the mouth^ of 
tVnstworthy persons, thdn they are as has been already deiirared ; if 
thej^^So 'nbt cbme froM the month of timstworthy persons^ then they aria 
no evidence at all. “ ' 
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Accordingly it is established that proof or evidence is of two kinds 
only, perception and inference—5. 

Vivfiii,—Sambhava or Probability is cognition dependent upon a 
plurality of concomitances ; e, g.^ learning is probable in a Brdhmana; 
a hundred is probably contained in a thousand. 

Note.—The construction put by Jayandrdyana upon the word, 
Sambhava is explicitly rejected by Sankara Mikra. In the lexicon 
Medint also we find that the meaning of the word is Adheyasya 
ddhdrdnatiriktatvdm^ i. e., the state of what is contained not exceeding 
that which contains it, or, simply, the relation of the part not being 
greater than the whole. 

Reminiscence^ how produced^ 

Inferential cognition having been explained, he now begini another 

topic. 

II S.I I ^ II 

Atina-manasol?, between the soul and the mind. 
Samyoga-vifie^at, from a particular conjunction. IsIwnCFt Samskar^t, 
from impression or retention or latency. W Cha, and. ^^:SmPfitih, 
Reminiscence. 

6. Reminiscence (results) from a particular conjunction 
between the Soul and the Mind and also from Impression or 
latency.—347. 

Results^'—This is the complement of the aphorism. ^ Samyoga- 
vise^ah^ means contact or contiguity such as reflection or meditation or 
inter-penetration, etc. From this as the non^combinative cause, in the 
eoul as the combinative cause, ‘ Smritit/ (reminiscence), a particular 
kind of cognition or knowledge, is produced, He states the 
efficient cause by ‘ Samsk&rAt.' By the word ‘ cha ' he implies past 
experience which too is operative here as the object recalled. Re¬ 
miniscence or recollection imitates the correctness of the previous 
experience, such alone being the recollection of him who has mistaken 
s rope for a snake and has consequently fled from it. It does not, 
moreover, follow that reminiscence should take place at all times or 
continually, since it depends on the resuscitation of the mental im¬ 
pression. Accordingly it has been said by the revered Praiastadeva, 
Reminiscence, caused by the inferential process (as in inferring fire 
from smoke there is recollection of the universal concomitance of fire 
and smoke), desire, re*produetion (or suggestion of one idea by an¬ 
other), and aversion, and having for its content the past, among 
objects seen, heard, and otherwise experienced, (results) from a parti¬ 
cular conjunction between the soul and the mind, due to the observer 
tion of a suggestive mark, voluntary attempt at recoUeotion, etc., and 
from impression or latency prodoCM by intnitione constantly repeated 
and attended to with interest.” 
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The cognition of highly advanced sages^ or their intellectual 
intuition has not been separately noticed by the author of the apho¬ 
risms. It is included within perception by Yogins or ascetics (See IX. 
ii. 13 below). In the treatise, called the Paddrtha^Pradeia^ an account of 
it has been given, which is as follows : Prescient or inventive cogni¬ 
tion which is produced from conjunction between the soul and the 
mind, and also from a particular d/iarma, virtue or merit, independently 
of inferential marks, etc., in advanced sages, the promulgators of the 
Vedas, in respect of objects, supersensible, or past, present, and future^ 
or in respect of dharma^ etc., as preserved in books,—that is called 
sagely cognition.^' This form of cognition at times arises in ordinary or 
wordly people also ; as when a young maiden says, ‘‘ My heart assures 
me my brother will depart to morrow.^^—6. 

Dr earn ^ how produced. 

Upaskdra, —Thus four-fold vidyd^ or true cognition, or knowledge, having been 
explained, it now beoomea proper to explain javtViyd or false cognition or knowledge. 
Therein doubt or uncertainty and error have been inoi dentally asoertaiued before. For tho 
purpose ol ascertaining dreaicing, he says ; 

rWT: ^ : H ^ I R I vs u 

Tatha, so. Svaplla^^, dreaming. 

7. So (also is) dreaming.—348. 

The meaning is that as reminiscence results from a particular con- 
junction between the soul and the mind, and from impression or latency, 
so also does cognition in dreaming. Cognition in dreaming is the mental 
experience, through the channels of the senses, belonging to one, when 
one’s senses have ceased to be active and one’s mind is in a quiescent 
state. And this is of three kinds (1) It partly arises from acuteness of 
impression or facility of reproductiveness ; as in a man who, in love or 
in anger, thinks intently on some object, when he goes to sleep, in that 
state, cognition resembling perception, in the form, ‘‘ This is the contest 
between Karna and Arjuna (two herpes of the Mahdbhdrdta), is pro¬ 
duced, through the influence of impression, reproductiveness or latency, 
))roduced by previous heai iiig of the Purdnae, etc. (2) It arises partly 
from derangement of the humours or affections of the body, riz., wind, 
bile, and phlegm. Therein, in consequence of disorder of the wind, one 
dreams of moving about in the sky, wandering about on the earth, 
fleeing with fear from tigers, etc., and the like ; under the influence of 
an unwholesome excess of the bile, one dreams of entering into fire, 
embracing flames of fire, golden mountains, corruscations of flashing 
lightning, sudden extensive conflagrations, etc. ; while, through predo-^ 
minance of phlegmatjp deragjement, me dreams of swimming upon the 
sea, immersions in wv-^s} sprinkliii^s-with showers of rain, silver 
mountains, etc., (3) Dreams .appear also under the influence of fkdfftar^ 
(the invisible after-effects ot past acts) or deserts. These are cognitions, 
produced in one whose internal sense has been lulled to sleep or oyer* 
powered with sleep, in respect of the ezperieixcea of the present or 
previous states of existence, ^herein somnial .cognition, signifying 
good, results br^ und has for itt objOct the riding 

upon elephants, ascending on inSuntains, acqaistion of the royal 
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umbrella, feasting upon padding, interview with the sovereign, and the 
like ; whereas somnial cognition, signifying evil, arises from adharmct 
or demerit, and has its object unction with oil, falling into blind wells, 
riding upon camels, immersion in mire, the seeing of one’s own nuptials, 
and the like. 

The above three, only as jointly operating, have causality here (i.e., 
in the production of dreams). It should be further observed that this 
division of causes, is based on the predominance of one or another of 
the qualities of these causes in their effects.—7. 

Cognition accompanying dreaming, how produced. 

Upankdra,^\t may bo objected The cognition which springs up in the midst of a 
dream, in the form of reoolloction of the very same object which is experienced in somnial 
cognition, docs not possess the nature of dreaming inasmuch as dreaming takes the form of 
perceptual experience. From A’hat cause, then, does it arise ? 

To this he gives the reply : 

U ^ I ^ I c; H 

Svapna-antikam, that which intervenes in, or lies near 
to^ or accompanies, dream. 

8. (So is) consciousness accompanying dreams.—349. 

The word ‘ so ’ comes in from the preceding aphorism. The mean¬ 
ing, therefore, is that as dreaming, so also consciousness accompanying 
dreaming arises from a particular conjunction between the soul and the 
mind and also from impression or retention. The difference between the 
two cases extends only thus.far that soranial cognition results from impres¬ 
sion or retention produced by former experience, while consciousness 
accompanying dreaming results from impression or retention produced 
by experience arising at the very time (of dreaming.; It has been accord¬ 
ingly stated by Professor Par^aetadeva, Soranial cognition is merely 
recollection, inasmuch as it results from looking back upoii past cogni¬ 
tions.” The writer of the vritti also says, Somnial cognition, its 
function being the illumination of ex^terieuced objects, is not a different 
thing from vecoVloctiou.'’ 

Some teach that ‘ consciousness accompanying dreaming ’ is cogni¬ 
tion amounting to certitude, in the midst of dreams, as, for exlimple, 
I am in a state of lying on the bed,” etc.—8. 

Another cause of dreaming and of cognition in dreaming. 

Upashdrfkr^YLt adds another cause of dreaming and oousoiouBness accompany lag 
dreaming. 

II ^ T ^ 1 ^ il 

Dharm&t from dharma or merit. ^ Gha, also. 

9. (Dreaming and consciousness accompanying dreaming 
result) from dharma also.—350. 

The word * cha ’ is used with the purpose of adding adharmttf 
demerit. This has been already explained— 8 . 
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Vivfiti. —* ♦ ♦ ♦ Some think that this aphorism has been laid 
down for the purpose of showing that in some cases dreaming, etc., are 
also produced from dharmaj etc., alone, even without the action of 
Sam,^kdra or impression, and that the poetic observation of fSriharea 
that the maid Sleep brings before the vision of man, through the all- 
pervading efficacy of advisiam^ even objects which have not been 
observed before, accordingly becomes explained. 

Carnes of AvidyA or Incertitude, 


Upashdra^l^oyr^ referria^j to the aeries (of doubt, dream, inoertitiide) he says 

ll 8. I I to II 

Indriya-dositt, from imperfection of the senses. 
:SamskA.ra-dos§.t, from imperfection of impression. ^ Cha, and. 
A-vidyi\, false knowledge. Incertitude. 

10. False knowledge (arises) from imperfection of the Senses 
.and from imperfection of Impression.—351. 

The word ^ A-vidyd/ though a general term, applies to incertitude, 
according to the context, doubt, dream, and incertitude having 
been mentioned. Therein imperfection of the senses is inefficiency 
caused by predominance of the bile, etc. Imperfection of impression 
is the being accompanied with non-observation of distinctions ; for 
under such non-observation, false cognition is produced.—10. 

Vlvriti -—Understanding according to another mode is divided into 
two kinds, certitude and incertitude. Of these, he staoes the cause of 
incertitude. _ 

< Indriya-dosah,' is such as opthalmia, etc. ^ Sain3kilra-do5a|;i ^ is 
the being the effect of erroneous experience, etc. The word ^ and ' 
implies the addition of such imperfections as remoteness, etc., and also 
sub-sumptior.s of false marks or middle-terms, etc. The cause, then, of 
false knowledge or incertitude is imperfection •, and imperfection, as 
consisting of biliousness, remoteness, etc., is of diverse kinds. 

The characteristic of Avidy&. 

Upaskdra.-^Ke states the oharaotoristio or)definitioii of amdyd in general : 



U 8. I ^ I « II 

Tat, that. AvidyA- false knowledge. Dujta-jMnam, im¬ 

perfect cognition. 

11. That (*. e., AvidyA) is imperfect knowledge.—352. 

‘ Tat,' an indeclinable word, conveying the sense of a pronoun, 
Alludes to avidyd. That, avidyd, is 'duftajfi&naip', i.e., cognition which is 
andnly applied, cognition that a thing is what in fact it is not, in other 
words, cognition determined in the manner of a divergent objee^ and 
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having the mode whicli does not reside in the object in question. Imperfec> 
tion consists also of cognition taking the form of uncertainty. Doubt^ 
therefore, even where there is only one alternative^ is vicious, being 
identical with non-assurance or non ascertainment. 

The four (forms of avidyd)^ therefore, namely, Doubt, Error, Dream,, 
and Regression or Indecision are included in this aphorism.— 11. 

The characteristic of VidyA. 

(Tpaitdra.—(He deolarea what Boiontifio cognition is :) 

fkm a 5.1 Si HR (I 

Adu§tam, not imperfect. Free from imperfection, Vidya, 
true knowledge, Vidyd. 

12. (Cognition) free from imperfection, is (called) Vidyd or 
scientific knowledge.—353. 

The word “ Cognition comes in (from the preceding aphorism). 

* Adustam ^ means produced by organs of sense which are not inefficiont 
or defective (in consequence of any derangement raetjtioned above).. 
The meaning, therefore, is that vidyd is the experience of a thing in its 
proper place, or the experience of a thing in the same manner in which 
another thing having a common substratum with the former is experi¬ 
enced, or experience of a thing not having the mode which does not 
reside in the thing in question. It is of two kinds, immediate or sensu¬ 
ous, and mediate or inferential.—12. 

Coy nit ion by Sayes Siddlias, how produced. 

Upaskdra .—It may be objected ; The cognition (of objoctfl bo^^ond the reach of soiisoh),. 
by advanced sagos, also appears in tlio very same form in which other cognitions, haviug^ 
a common substratum witli the f01 mer, take plaoo. It is again nob produo d by the senses, 
inasmuch as it cognizes objects which are not in eontact with thorn. Nor is it produced 
b} moans of inferential marks, as it is produced in the abhonco of aey investigation of such 
marks. Honoe it follows that there is a third form of pi oof (besides perception and inference} 
whioh is the instrument of suoh cognition. 

In view of this objection, ho says ; 

wrf II S. I I II 

Arsam, sagely. Of advanced sages. Siddha-dar^anam, 

vision of the Perfected Ones. Oha, and. •' Oharmmebhyati, from 

dharma or merits. 

13. Cognition-of advanced sages, as also vision of the Pei 
fected Ones, (results) from dharma or merits.—354. 

* Arfm ' or sagely cognition is the cognition of sages such as Odlava, 
etc., having for its object things jiast and yet to come. ‘Siddha-darianam’ 
means the vision by those who have attained success in the direction of 
cognition apprehensive of objects remote as well as screened from view, by 
.. means of mantra or iiicantatioTi, herbs, eye-salve prepared from cocobir, 
.die, P.oth of them arise from dharma jot merit, such that there is 
objesta, in t.h«ip true light.. The aothor of the. Vfitti 
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observes that this oogaition is not a different kind of vidyd or scientific 
knowledge, as it is included in Yogic or ascetic perception. Sagely 
cognition is really the fourth kind of vidydy and it occurs to sages as 
well as to worldly people. And it is simply a form of mental percep¬ 
tion, being produced by the mind accompanied with inattention (to 
internal and external objects), or produced by inferential marks such 
as faithful observances of the rules of conduct. The cognition of 
pervasion which is the ground of inference is here solely dependent 
upon or due to Samskdray or impression having its origin in a former 
state of existence e-, in the same way as is the pervasion or universal 
concomitance of sucking the breast and the cognition that this is the 
means of securing what is desired, (in the case of the instinctive 
application of the baby to sucking the lireast.) 

The revered Professor however,says that‘Siddhadaria- 

nam,’ cognition of the Perfected Ones, is not a different form of cognition. 
His reasoning is as follows : If it is said that cognition, by the 
j^erfected Ones, of objects remote and hidden from view, takes its rise 
from conditions brought about by means of eye-salve prepared from 
cocoon, and the like, then it is nothing but perception. If it be, on the 
other hand, cognition which apprehends objects beloging to the earth, 
the region lying between the earth and the vault of heaven, and the 
fipace beyond it, and which is dependent upon the conditions or 
inferential marks such as the movements, etc., of planets and the lunar 
mansions (iiakmtras)^ then it is nothing but inferential cognition, 
inasmuch as pervasion, or universal concomitance of the thing to be 
inferred and the mark of inference, is determined by the observation 
of such accompaniment.—13. 

Here ends the second chapter of the ninth book in the Commentary 
■of Sankara upon the Vaisesika Aphorisms. 
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BOOK TENTH—CHAPTER FIRST. 

Pleasure and Pain are two different thimjs. 

"The purpose of the tenth book is the exposition of the differenoos of the 
attributes of the soul aooording to their causes. Now, in the aphorism of Oautama^ whioh 
enumerates or olasBifies the provables or objeots of oertitudo. viz., Soul, Body, Sense, 
Object, Understanding, Mind, Activity, Fault, Metorapsyohosis, Desert, Pain, and Emanci¬ 
pation are the provable” I. i. 9 .), there being no mention of pleasure, the 

error may arise that pleasure is really not different from pain. With the purpose of 
dispelling this possible error, the author first of all points out the difference of pleasure and 
pain themselves. 

11 I ? I Ul 

I^ta-anista-kilrana-visesLit, in consequence of the 
differrence of causes, (in the forms of) desirables, and undesirable 
Virodh^t on account of opposition. ^ Cha, and. Mithah, between 

them, towards each other, mutual. Sukha-du^khayoh, between 

plasure and pain. Artha-antara-bhavalj, relation of different 

objeots. 

1. In consequence of the difference of (their) causes, in the 
form of desirables and undesirables, and on account of (their) 
mutual opposition, Pleasure and Pain stand in the relation of 
objects different from each other.—355. 

‘ Sukha-duhkahayoh,’ (between pleasure and pain there exists) 

^ mitha^^,' mutual, ^ artlia-antara-bhavah/ distinction that is to say 
heterogeneity. Whence (does this distinction arise) To this queotion 
the author replies, ^ ista-anista-karaua-visesat ^ i. e., in consequence of 
‘viSesa^i,' distinction or difference,of their causes whiclihave. in the one 
case, the form of h^tam/ desirable objects sucli as garlands, sandal-paste, 
women, etc., and, in the other case, the form of ^ anistaiu,^ uiide.sirabl 0 
objeots such as snakes, thorns, etc. For heterogeneity of effect 
necessarily follows from heterogeneity of cause. He lays down another 
principle of distinction, viz,, Wirodliat/ on account of opposition 
characterised by non-dwelling together. For pleasure and pain are 
not experienced in one arid the same soul at one and the same time. 
Tbe word, ‘ cha/ and, brings forward the difference of the effect of 
pleasure and pain as a further means of distinguishing betweau them. 
ThuS; graciousnesS; the embrace^ cleaniesssof the eyes, etc., are the effects 
of pleasure, while despoiideiicy, a sullied countenance, etc., are the ejects 
of pain; hence on this ground also pleasure and pain must differ from 
each other. Accordingly it has been stated by Professor Prasasta-deva, 
‘^Pleasure has the characteristic of agreeable feeling. In the presence 
of garlands and other desirable objects, from the contact of the senses 
and objects iu the recognition of something desirable being produced, 
and from the conjunction of the soul and the mind and dependent upon 
dharma or merit and the like, that which is produced and is the cause^ 
of complacence, embrace, and kindliness of the eyes, etc., is pleasure.^' 
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In the ease of garlands, sandal^paata, etc., enjojad in the past, plearure 
arises from, reminiscence, and, in the case future objects, it 

arises from Sanhalpa^ desire or appetensy or imagination or will. 

The non*enumeration of pleasure in the aphorism of Qautama is in 
order to promote indifference or dispassion, in other words, to teach 
that dispassion would arise in one who should account even pleasure as 
pain. (Cy. iSTydya IV. i. 58, The idea of 

pleasure takes place in an alternative form of pain).— 

Pleasure and Pain are not forms of cognition, 

Upaakdra ,—lb may bo urged : Let pleaanre aad pain bo mutually distinot. But they 
May be non-different from cognition, like reoolleobion and perception of sonaabion. 

Accordingly the author $ayc : • 

^3* in® i n ^ H 

Sam4aya-nirnaya»antara-abh4va, non-inclusion in 
doubt and certainty. ^ Oha, and. JflAiia-antaratve, in the 

matter of being different from qognition. Hetuh, reason, mark. 

2. And the non-inclusion (of Pleasure and Pain) either in 
Ooubt or in Certainty, is the mark that they are other than 
cognition.—356. 

The meaning is that non-inclusion either in doubt or in certainty 
is the mark of inference that pleasure and pain are other than, i, e., 
different from, cognition. The idea is this ; Were pleasure or pain a 
kind of cognition, it would either have the form of doubt, or have the 
form of certainty. It cannot be the first, as the two alternatives (which 
must be present in doubt) do not exist ; nor can it be the second, as 
the single altenvativa does not exist (see Vivfiti—below). And the 
species or parts being thus excluded, the geuris or whole is necessarily 
excluded. For the species of cognition, are two only, the characteristic 
nf doubt and the characteristic of certainty. And both of them are 
excluded from pleasure as well as from pain ; hence the characteristic 
ofcognition also finds no place in them. 

The word, ‘ cha ’ and, aids on the exclusion of external sensation or 
perception. The perception of pleasure and pain is mental i. e., by the 
iiiner sense, in the forme, << I feel nleasure,'^ I feel pain ; whereas 
})erception of them does not take such shape of form as in I kuow,'' 

I and doubtful‘‘ I am certain.'^—^2. 

Vivriti,—* ♦ ♦ ■Neither pleasure nor pain has the form in wVioV 
two repugnant alternatives are present together, that it should be 
probable that they have the nature of doudt, nor has either possession 
of a given form together with absence of negation of that form, that it 
should be likely that they have the nature if certainty. The supposi¬ 
tion of a third form of cognition is chimerical like the horn of a mbre. 
Consequently neither pleasure nor pain oan come under knowledge. 

Pleasure and Pain are not form cognition-continued. 

Upashdra^VLe Uys down saollisr priasiple of difforonilstloii. 
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Tayo^i, their, of doubt and certainty. Nispattih, pro¬ 
duction. Pratyakga-laingikabhyam, by means of percep¬ 

tion and inference. 

3. The production thereof {i.e., of Doubt and Certainty) is 
by means of perception and inference.—357. 

'Tayoh,’ of doubt and certainty, ‘nispattih,’ production, (is) from 
perception and from inferential marks. Neither pleasure nor pain is 
produced by the perceptive apparatus or by inferential marks. For, 
pleasure is four-fold, beitig objective, subjective, imaginative or 
sympathetic, or habitual. Of these, the last three by no means possess 
the characteristic of taking their origin from the contact of the (outer) 
senses (with their objects). Shoiild it be contended that the first is 
cognition, inasmuch as it is generated by contact of the sotises and 
their objects, we reply that it is not so, for a part only of the whole 
cause, (being the same), cannot entail homogeneity in the effect ; else 
all and sundry effects would come to be homogeneous as they must have 
space and time as their common antecedents. Moreover, (if pleasure 
were cognition), the pleasure which is not produced through contact of 
the senses and their objects, would be either non-discriminative or 
indefinite, or discriminative or definite. But it cannnot be the first, 
for then it would be supersensible ; nor can it be the second, inasmuch 
as it does not consist of a judgment respecting two objects in 
the relation of subject and predicate. Again, pleasure and pain 
are necessarily accompanied with sensibility ; (were they forms 
of cognition), there would be involved in the (consequent) notion of a 
sensibility of cognition a regression to infinity. ‘Laingikam’ 

(the adjective) meaus merely ‘ 1 ingam ’ (the noun), mark, as the word, 
objective, (means an object). 

The author of the Vfitti, on the other hand, explains the aphorism 
thus that the origin thereof, i. e., of cognition and pleasure, is explain¬ 
ed ‘ pratyksa-laingik&in,’ i. e., by the explanations of perceptual and 
inferential cognitions, that is to say, that whereas perceptual cognition 
is produced by the senses, and inferential by marks of illation, it is not 
so with pleasure, etc.—3. 

_It may be urged that as non-discriminative cognition is 

neither doubt nor certitude, so too may be pleasure and pain. Accord¬ 
ingly he says: 

The proof of pleasure and pain is furnished by perception and 
inference. In one’s own soul, pleasure and pain are proved by per¬ 
ception ; in other souls, pleasure is inferred by brightness of the eyes, 
etc. and pain by paleness of the face, etc. So that, had they the form 
oi non-diBoriminative cognition, tb.ore could be no perception, nor 
could it be possible for them to bo the subject of intereuce by suob 
marks as brightness or paleness of the face, and the like. Hence, 
the import is, they ane net included in cognition. 
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Pleasure and Pain are not forms of cognition.-^continued* 

CTpa^l^ra.—Ho points out the difToronoe of pleasure^ oto., from inferential cognition^ 
depending upon a diiferenoo of their modes or appearance. 

11 I « H 

Abh&t| (it) was. Iti^ such modal distinction, nf^ Api, also. 

4. “ (It) was ’’—such (modal distinction) also (establishes the 
difference between pleasure or pain and cognition.)— 358. 

The word ‘ iti ' indicates the form. The word ‘ api * implies another 
form, viz.y (It) will Thus, in inferential cognition, e. g.^ Thera 

was or will be fire in the mountain/' the modal distinction of the past, 
etc., is observed ; but pleasure or, pain, produced under this form, has 
never been observed.- 

Vivriti —* ♦ * « Cognition is conversant about objects past, 

future, and present. But of other pleasure or pain, no object whatever 
exists. Therefore, by the application of contradictory properties, viz., 
objectivity and non-objectivity, it follows that pleasure and pain are* 
not identical with cognition. 

Pleasure and Pain are not forms of cognition — continued. 

Upaahdra ,—Ho brings forward a further ground of differentiation : 

^ 11 to I n SI H 

^ Sati, existing. ^ Cha, also. Karyya-adarsanat, be- 

cause of the non-observation of the effect. 

5. Also (Pleasure and Pain are not forms of cognition), 
inasmuch as the effect, (pleasure or pain), is not observed, where 
(the antecedents of cognition) are present.—359. 

Pleasure or pain is not merely perception or merely inferential 
♦cognition, since the effect, pleasure or pain, is not observed, where 
contact of the senses and objects exists, or where there is recognition of 
the universal concomitance (which is the ground of inference), of the 
mark of inference being a property of the minor term, etc. The mean¬ 
ing, therefore, is as follows : It has been already stated that pleasure 
and pain are not cognition in general, (i. e., non-discriminative cogni¬ 
tion). Should they be cognition in particular (or discriminative 
cognition), they would be either perceptual cognition or cognition in 
the form of inference. (Pleasure and pain cannot be the former), 
inasmuch as the experience of the element of pleasure does not taka place 
during the perception of garlands^ sandal-paste, etc., on the contact 
of the senses and their object ; nor can they be the latter, since there 
is no experience of the pleasurable or the painful, as the case may be, 
where there exists an inference respecting sauAat-^SbSte^^ ete»| or 
inference respecting fire, etc. In like manner, pleaaare and pain kmng 
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not oxporionced in any particular act of poroeption or in particular act 
of inference, they are also not the particulars of that perception or 
that inference.—5. 

Bhdfya reads Saticha of X i. 5 as a separate aphorism, and explains 
it thus : Cognition arises; Sjatij i. in respect of objects actually exist¬ 
ing at the moment. Cognition accordingly relates to past,present, and 
future objects. But this is not the case with pleasure and pain. Herein 
algo, therefore, there is difference between eognition, on the one hand, 
and pleasure and pain, on the other. 

Above continued : Causes of Pleasure and Pain. 

Upaikdra.’-^He mtntioni AQotherf differenti^tiag oharaottriiMo. 

tswrr ii i! i ^ ii 

Bka-artha-samavAyi-k&rana-antare?u, there ex¬ 
isting other causes co-inherent in one and the same object. 
Driftatv^t, from the being observed. Because they are observed. 

6. (Pleasure and Pain are not form of cognition), because' 
they are observed, when there exist other causes co-inherent in one 
and the same object, (<. the soul).—360. 

** Of pleasure and pain —such is the complement (of the aphorism). 
Ill relation to pleasure, uncommon or specific causes co-inherent in one 
and the same object are dharma or merit, attachment to, or attraction 
for, pleasure, desire for the cause of pleasure, volition or striving to 
secure the material (cause) of pleasure, and cognition of garlands, 
sandle-paste, etc.; while in relation to pain, they are adharma or 
demerit, and cognition of thorns and other undesirable object. The 
meaning is that (pleasure and pain differ from cognition;, inasmucl) 
as they are observed on the co-iiiherenco of these causes in one and the 
samel object. But cognition which is non-discriminative, does not at 
all stand in need of an uncommon cause co-inherent in the same object 
(with it). Discriminative cognition, of course, depends upon a cogni¬ 
tion of predication or attribution (or judgment), but this is Tiot another 
cause, tnat is, a cause heterogeneous to the cause of the cognition itself. 
Oonjunction of the mind, as being a cause common (to pleasure and 
pain with cognition), does not require mention. Though reminiscenco 
requires samshdra, impression or reproductiveness, as its specific or 
uncommon cause, yet the difference therefrom is quite obvious, as it is 
for this reason that the difference (of pleasure and pain) has been 
investigated with reference only to cognition or perceptual experience. 
Although in inferential cognition there is dependence upon the recollec¬ 
tion of pervasion or universal concomitance,the cognition that the mark 
is a property of the minor term, etc., yet it is thrown overboard by 
the very word * antara,’ other, (in the aphorism). The probative sense 
(of the aphorism) ia, therefore^ that pleasure and pain are different 
from cognition, inasmuch aa they are the products of uncommon or 
particular causes, of their own kind, co-existing in the same subs- 
tratum w\t\i them, as is the case with remiuVacence, and with the ftrst 
sound (in a series of sounds).— 6. 
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An objection amwered* 

UpadMra, —lf« may be objeoted; If the difFerenoe ef pleeeure end pein from oognitioii 
depend on the difference of their oeueee, end if the differenoe of pleeiure end pein from eeoh 
other be Just like the mutuel differenoe between e piller end e weter-pot, eto.» then there een 
be no routuel differenoe between the body end its perts suoh ei the heed, the feet, the beok, 
i;he stomeoh, etc., there being, in regerd to ihese, no difference in their oeusec, whether they 
i)e the ultimate atoms^ binary atomic aggregates, etc.,(or blood and semen. 

To meet this objection, he says: 

« 8 -: 

II t* M I '> II 

£ka-de6o, in the part. |fw Iti, such. This, Bkasmiii, in 

one (body), the head. ^ PrifUiam, the back. Udaram, 

the stomach. Marmm4ni, the vitals. Tat>viie;atii their 

distinction. Tat-vi6e§ebhya]|i, from the distinctions or their 

causes ; 

7. The head, the back, the stomach, the vitals are in the 
parts of one and same (body) ; this their difference (results) from 
the differences thereof (f. of their aiuses).—361. 

Eka-deSa iti ^ means, in the part. ^ Ekasmin ' means, in the body ; 

* Sirat ' -this is one part ; ^ udaram ^< prijtham ^ ; and ‘ marmm&ni/ 
i. f.j the sinews, etc. ; their ‘ viilesa^/ difference in kind, (results). * tat* 
visesebhyat,’ from the difference in kind of their causes. There, again, 
(i. e., ill the case of the heterogeneity of the causes), heterogeneity 
results only from the heterogeneity of the causes (of those causes) ; for, 
the combinative causes of the stomach, the back etc., also are not just of 
the same kind as that of the head ; just as the heterogeneity of a spiace 
of cloth, a water-pot, etc., results from the heterogeneity of threads, 
postherds, and other material causes ; heterogeneity being poiaible, 
in them also, the heterogeneity of threads, postherds, etc., also, results 
from the heterogeneity of fibres, dust, etc. Heterogeneity is, in like 
manner, to be sought in the successive material causes ; for, while the 
ultimate atoms may be common, the heterogeneity of the respective 
material causes universally gives rise to heterogeneity (in their res¬ 
pective effects) ; whereas homogeneity of the material causes, constitu¬ 
ted by their substanceness, does not cause such heterogeneity. This is 
the point.—7. 

Bhdfya :—read Ekadeie iti of X. i. 7 with X. i. 6, and explains it 
xks giving an additional reason why pleasure and pain cannot be forms 
of cognition, the meaning being that pleasure and pain are localised 
in the body, whereas cognition is not so localised. 

Here ends the first chapter of the tenth book in the Commentary of 
.oaiikara upon the Vailejika Aphorisms. 
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BOOK TENTH—CHAPTER SECOND. 

Substance is the only combinative cause* 

Upaskdra.^As a collateral topic* the author now oommenocB a special disorimination of 
the three causes : 


H I ^ I t II 

K&ranaip, cause. Iti, such. ^ Dravye, in substance. 
srfnint K^tryya-samav^y^t, from the combination of effect. 

1. ‘‘(It is the combinative) cause”—such (intuition and usage)^ 
with regard to Substance, (arise) from the combination of effect 
(in it).—362. 

‘ Kfiranam,’that is, that it is the combinative cause; ‘iti/ such 
intuition and usage, are to be observed, ‘ dravye/ with regard to 
substanco. Why so ? Ho gives the reply : ‘ karyya-3amav&y4t,* be¬ 
cause effect, viz,, substance, attribute, and action, combine in it 
alone,—1. 

Vivriti ,—•* ♦ ♦ * The definition of a cause in general is that 
causality consists in constant antecedence, there existing at tho same 
time voidnesa of failure to produce the effect (that is to say, in MilTs 
phraseology, causality oonsists in invariable and unconditional antece¬ 
dence). There are three kinds of causes, according to their division into 
the combinative or material, non-combinative or formal, and instru¬ 
mental or efficient. ♦ ♦ ♦ * 

Substance is effcient cause also* 

(Tpatkdra.^^lt may be asked : Do then subataaces Ipossoss only combinative eausa- 
lity ? 

So he says : 

I R I H II 

Samyogat, from conjunction, ift or, and. 

2. And, through conjunction, (Substance becomes the efficient 
or conditional cause also).—363. 

As combinative causality, so also efficient causality, belongs to the 
threads, in the production of a piece of cloth. Inasmuch as conjunction 
of the shuttle and the threads is also a cause of the cloth, the shuttle 
and the thread, are, mediately through that conjunction, also efficient 
cau8€l of the cloth. The word ‘ v& ^ is used in a collective sense, 
inasmuch as, though the thread possesses combinative causality to¬ 
wards the conjuction of the shuttle and the thread, yet it possesses 
efficient causality towards the cloth, mediately through such conjunc¬ 
tion.—2. 

Vivriti ,—He says that combinative causality belongs to subs¬ 
tances, not only because effects combine in them, but also because thejr 
are fields for the operation of nou-eombinative causes. 
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‘ Samyog^t' means because they are the support or substratum 
wherein takes place conjunction which is the non-combinative cause.* * 

Actiona are non-combinative causes. 

Upaskdra ,—Ho explains what causality resides iu Action : 

HiT’Tnngi i ^ i ^ u 

K&rane in the cause. SamavayAt, from combination. 

Karmmani, actiona. 

3. Through combination in the (combinative) cause, Actions 
(are non-combinarive causes),—^4. 

Non-combinatiye causes''—such is the complement (of the apho¬ 
rism.) Non-corabinative causality is causality combined or co-inherent 
in one and the same object connected with the state of effect and cause. 
Such causality results either from combination in the same object with 
the effect, or from combination in the same object with the cause. Of 
these the former is called, in the terminology of the Vatdesikas the 
slighter or minor, and the latter, the greater or major, proximity. If ^it be 
asked by means of which proximity, then, actions possess non-combin- 
ative causality towards disjunction, and samskdra or impression ; it is 
here replied, ^k4rarie samavayat,' (that it is/through combination in the 
combinative cause of conjunction, etc. The meaning, therefore is that 
non-combinative causality is exercised by action in (the production of) 
conjutiction, etc., by means of the minor proximity characterised as 
combination in the same object with the effect.—3. 

Certain Attributes are non combinative causesy and occasionally 
efficient causes also, 

Upashdra.'-dn anticipation of tho question as to what kind of causality nertain* fn 
4)oloui and other attributes residing in the (oonssitutnt) parts, in relation to the attribuU. nf 
the wholes, ho says : wuuoo ur 

nut ^5^ U I ^ I « 11 

n«IT Tath&, 80. ^ Rape, in colour. KArania-eka- 

:«rtha-aamaTfty&t, through combination in the same object with the 
cause. V Cha, and^ also. 

4. So also in Colour (there is non-combinative causality) 
through combination in the same object with the cause.— 365 . ^ 

The. expression ‘ colour ' indicutes colour, taste, smell, tiuch num¬ 
ber, magnitude or quantity, separateness, gravity, fluidity, viscidity 
etc. The terra ^so' extends (the application of) non-combinative causality! 

‘ Orana-eka-artha-samav4y4t ' : (This non-combinative causality of 
colour, etc.) originates the colour, etc., of the wholes, by means of the 
major proximity (constituted) by (their) combination in the saute object 
with the whole, which is the combinative cause of thfS^ colour, etoC, of that 
whole ; as, fot instance, the colour, eto., of the potsherds originate the 
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t colour, etc., in the water-pot, and similarly it should be observed in all 
other cases. The word ‘cha' implies that occasionally colour, etc.^ 
possess efficient causality also.—4. 

Bhdiya.—reads X. ii. 4 as two aphorisms, Tathd rUpej and 

Kdrdnai-kdrtha-Samavdydchsha. 

(Jonjaiiftion is a non-eombinative cause* 

siatoi that tho minor proximity belongs to oonjunotion whlU it is a 
iioQ-oombinative cause in the origination of substanoes : 

in© i ^ i v. li 

K&rana-samavllyat, through combination in the cause.. 

Samyogati, conjunction. Patasya, of the cloth. 

5. Through combination in the (combinative) cause, Conjunc¬ 
tion (is a non-combinative cause) of the cloth.—366. 

The meaning is that, through combination in the combinative cause, 
conjunction also is anon-combinative cause, in the production of effects 
such as a piece of cloth, etc., by means of the proximity characterised, 
as combination in the same object with the effect. The word ‘ cloth ' 
indicates product substance in general. 

A certain author maintains that if, on the other hand, conjunctiou 
of part with part be also a non-combinative cause of a piece of cloth 
and the like, then combination in tho same object with the cause is also 
(a non-combinative cause).—5. 

Above continued. 

\UpaiikArck .—Hs says that causality womotimes i)ertaia:> to ooujuiiotiou by inoaus of the 
major proximity ; 

ino I ^ I ^ U 

K^rana-kara^a-samav&yat, through combi n ati on 
in the cause of the cause. ^ Cha, and, also. 

6. And, through combination in the cause of the cause, 
(conjunction becomes a non-combinative cause by means of the 
major proximity) also.—367. 

The conjunction, technically termed prachaya^ (loose) coalition 
aggregation, and residing in the constituent parts of a bale of cotton, 
originates magnitude in the bale of cotton. Here the proximity is 
constituted by combination in the same object with the cause. This is 
the meaning—6. 

Efficient causes declared. 

Upaskdra *—Having thus asoertainod causality determined by the combinative cause, he 
begins a new seotion for asoertaining efficient causality, ’ 

IHo I ^ I V9 u 
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Saniyukta-samav&jj|jb, through combination in the con¬ 
junct. wT Agiiel;, of fire, Vaide^ikam, distinctive attribute. 

7. The distinctive attribute of Fire, (i. e., heat), (becomes an 
efficient cause), through combination in the conjunct.—368. 

^ VaiSesikam/ distinctive attribute, ^ agneh/ of fire, in other word, 
heat, becomes an efficient cause in relation to the effects (colour, etc.,) 
produced by burning or baking, through combination (of colour, etc.,) 
in the conjunct, (i. e., the water-pot placed in fire.) This is indicative ; 
in relation to cognition everything possesses efficient Causality. Under¬ 
standing, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, volition, merit, demerit, and 
impression possess efficient causality only. It should be observed that 
this system or elaboration of thought has the purposes of establishing 
the mutual differences of pleasure, etc.—7. 

VivViti — * ★ * * general definition of an efficient cause is 

to be understood to be a cause other than the combinative and non- 
ymmbinative causes. * * ^ * 

Ohservtinc(\s pfoduce adristam as thei>' f on tho authority 
of thr Veda. 

i/’a.—Now, in order to confirm tUo anthoritativenosH of the Vedas, ho repeato the 
\e\'y same statement which has been made by him before : 

mo ^ In 

^TgtsTT DristHuam, of acts observed or known to be productive of good. 

Drifta-prayojaiianiuii, of acts the purpose of which has been 
taught. Drifta-abluive, in the absence of visible or observed 

faults or defects, spiln : Prayogali, performanfce. Abhyudayaya, 

for the production of exaltation or adf istain. . 

8. The performance of acts of observed utility and of acts 
tile purpose whereof has been taught (in the sacred writings), is, 
for the production of adristam, (as these teachings are authoritatArie 
being the word of God in whom) the defects found in ordinary 
speakers do not exist.—369. 

‘Driftanam’ means, of acts which have been proved to be useful by the 
evidence of experience, e.</., sacrifices, almsgivings, ablution, and the like. 
Drista-prayojananam’ means, of acts the purpose whereof has 
taught. For, thus, "in such precepts as “ He who ^sires heaven, shall 
perform sacrifice,’’ “ He who desires heaven, shall offer oblation in the 
agnihotra sacrifice,” etc., the fruit or purpose is mentioned at once 
done with the injunction ; in some cases, the purpose is given out by 
ivay of a recommendation, as in “ The pitris or departed ancestors of 
(lira who studies during these nights, pour down upon, or send down to. 
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him BtreamB of clarified butter and streams of honey/'etc. ; in other 
cases, the purpose is left to be imagined, as in ‘‘ He shall perform the 
Viivajit sacrifice/’ etc., for, here the purpose is neither mentioned along 
with the injunction nor presented by way of a recommendation, and is^ 
therefore, suppositional, and (it cannot be any thing but heaven), for 
heaven alone should be supposed as the purpose or fruit which is 
charming in itself. That being so, it does not stand to reason that 
these acts which so shortly come to their end, should liave causality 
towards the production of fruits or results in the distant future. Hence, 
the meaning is, ^prayoga^, the performance, of these acts, is ‘ abhyuda- 
3 ’aya, for the purpose of apftrvamy that is, adfistanij or deserts. It might 
be objected as follows : This would have been the case, were the 
authoritativeness of the Vedas a fact. But that is hard to maintain. 
For the authoritativeness of the Vedas as being eternally free froni 
faults or defects in themselves, is not desired by you, (i. e., the Vai^- 
(SLka)j as it is by the Mirndmad school, inasmuch as you recognise them 
as the production of a person, and in that case, it is possible that 
mistake, absence of mind, intention to mislead, and other defects exist¬ 
ed in the person. To this the reply is given by the phrase, ‘ drista- 
abh&ve ’ which means, there being non-existence of personal defects 
such as error, absence of mind, desire to mislead, and the like, which 
are found in other persons, namely, in ourselves and others ; inasmuch 
as the Supreme Person, inferred whether as the Creator of the earth or 
as the Speaker of the Vedas, is presented to us entirely under the 
characteristic of freedom from faults or defects. So that His words 
can neither have no meaning, nor convey a contrary meaning, nor 
convey a useless meaning. It is only impurities caused by error, 
absence of mind, inefficiency of the senses, and the like, due to defec¬ 
tiveness of the elements constituting the physical organism, the external 
senses, and the mind, that may possibly vitiate speech. But they cannot 
possibly lurk in the word of tdvara. It has been accordingly de¬ 
clared :— 

^ ^ (I 

-Being influenced by passion, ignorance, and the like, a speaker 
may tell untruths. But these do not exist in Isvara. How can He 
speak otherewise (than truthfully) ?—8. 

Note — Cf. VI. ii. 1, supra, 

Vivxiti .—Thus the Prcdicables have been ascertained, as also Res¬ 
emblance and Difference. This or System of Self-culture faci¬ 

litates manana, intellection or 'thinking about things, in them only 
whose chtUa, or inner sense or mind, has been purified by the perfor¬ 
mance of acts, and not in them whose chitta has not been so purified. 
Observances are productive of purity of chitta, as declared by such 
text of the Veda as “ They desire to know,” etc. The same has been 
mentioned before. He repeats it for further confirmation. 

• * * * Observances, * * * when performed disinteres¬ 

tedly, do not produce elysian bliss, etc., as their fruit, but produce as 
their result purity ot chitta ov intellect, .etc., according to the text of 
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the of Veda, “ They desire to know," and the Snifiti, “ When worldly 
attachment has, by observances, borne its fruits, knowledge is after¬ 
wards produced." 

Authoritativeness of the Veda established* 

(Jpaskdra —It may be urged ; The Veda has been revealed by God,-—it is here that there 
is eondiot of opinions. 

Accordingly he says : 

- SHW Kiwm II to R I S. II 

^ 5 ^ 1 ^ Tat-vacliaiu\t, from being the word of Him, God. 
Ariinriyasya, of the Vedas, snwrt Pramanyam, authoritativeness fl^Iti, 
finin. According to ^ridhara, author of Ny&ya kandati, tat refers 
to Risis. 

9. The authoritativeness of the Veda (follows) from its being 
the Word of God. — 370. 

/ 

‘ iti ^ indicates the conclusion of the Sdstra or system. The authori- 
tativeiiess, ‘ umnAyasya,' of the Veda, (is derived), ^ vaehan4t,^ from its 
being the composition, ^tena,'by tsvara. For, thus^we have already 
roved that the Vedas have a personal author, inasmuch as they are a 
collection of sentences or declarations. Nor can we and others possibly 
be the speakers of them, divided and sub-divided as they are in a thou¬ 
sand branches, for they treat of objects which transcend the senses, and 
beings of our nature cannot behold objects which transcend the senses. 
Moreover, the Vedas must have been spoken by a trustworthy person, in 
asmnch as they are accepted by men of light and leading. That which is 
not spoken by a trustworthy person, is not accepted by men of light and 
leading, the Vedas are accepted by men of light and leading, therefore 
they have been spoken by a trustworthy person. To be spoken by a 
trustworthy person is to be declared by a self-governed or independent 
person ; and to be accepted by men of light and leading is to be 
believed in, and acted upon, by persons attached to all the systems of 
thought. It has been stated before that non-appearance of the fruit or 
result, which occasionally happens, is due to defect or flaw in the act 
()!• performance, the agent, and the means or requisites. If it be denied 
that this is so, there being no recollection on the part of the agent ; 
\V 0 reply that the denial has no value, it having been already proved 
that there is recollection on the part of the agent. The composition 
thereof by Him is proved, inasmuch as they could be declared only 
by an independent person, while such independent power to declare 
the V^edas in their thousand branches is as has been said, impossible 
for beings of our nature. Moreover, since certitude must be the product 
of excellence or superiority, the certitude derived from the Vedas must 
also have excellence for its condition, and excellence must in this case 
be pronounced to be only the speaker's accurate knowledge of the true^ 
meaning of the sentences. The speaker of the Veda must, therefore, 
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be one of that description, one who has immediate cognition of heaven, 
udriftam and like other objects and there is none such but tSvara 
alone. This is well said.— 9 . 

I. i. 8, supra. 

The fortunate Sankara^ who is the sou of Bhamndtha by Bhaodnlj 
and who is devoted to the worship of ^iva, has written this commentary 
on the Aphorisms of Kaiidda. 

Even though this production of mine may not find favour with 
others, nay, may be an object of ridicule with them, yet, (it is hoped), 
it will be adored a thousand times and over by my pupils, out of respect 
for their teacher. 

—+ ~ 

Here ends the second chapter of the tenth book in the commentary 
on the Vaifiesika Aphorisms hy Sri Sankara MiSra, son of Mahamahopu- 
dhyaya Bhavanatha Misra. 

And complete is also this treatise. 
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•RI1* 1'»I’1I111 •Rin 
•Rl’l'* 5 <1111 ] Mik 
^RR 

5«n-^ 

•N. 

mil 5 ^1^1' 5 ^1^1* 
^Rll ? ^RR 5 IRIH 

tnr 

IRR 


IRR 

STfPJT 

mR 

—j*:— 

»T 

5T% 

»RR 

SR|1» 

¥rra 

1RR 5 1RR i 1RIU 

1R|1Hj 1|^|1»5 <|1Rt 
^Rl< 5 ^Rl^ 1 ^R|« 
5^RRM. IRR, |R|l-» 5 

lillR «I1R| «I11U 1 
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»l^l< i4l^l« 

»R|^» ; <11111 

<UI^ ; ; IMIH 

\W» 


iW\ 


le|1l» 


<R11« mill 


miiv, ^imv, <111'^ 

<M1i^ 


<i^h 


<R|H 

^>wt 


m 

»i^h 


—:«.*— 

irf^wnR 

n 

"^iim 

’llll^ 

mwr 

N 

1111'^; *^111^4-, mu 


XUU; min; mi1« 
Mi^ii'^; min; •iiu\ 
<|1U ; 'tlllll ; 

IUI» 

*nTt3’>t 

^iiin 

nv^ 

mu'* 


»im; »|1|< 

NIW 

»I1I«; •11|1«; mm 

wW 

mill; '‘Uln 

•UIH 

^ra9 

1*1111 

fw 

4Uin 


ywih«r 

«UI1< 



HlIU 






miK; \m\ 

— ;o — 

n 


iw 

tUU; ^Ull*; 
tnii», 

m\u 


tUJI; ^1^110; 

tuin; 

MMn 

IRIS 

1I1U; 1UI»; 

^|!«|1* 

nv 

'<iiin 


inn 

?uin 


imi5«5 

^uin 


Hf 

^uui; turn 



tUlK; 

"^UiH 

irfif 

?uii* 


iro 

IUI< 



^UK; '^|1m 


3^ 

«uin 


g?ifn% 

min 


3^ 

<RI1 



mm 


km 

mm 


^-rs 

httw 

»R1H 


ijWri 

-“{•5— 

t 


tun 

tim 


tn 

»«tK! ^>111, 

^IIIM 


*im; Mm; 

•«|1; «RU, 

•UR 
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Km 

?l?11» 1 


«T 

1 i 1 l ?5 mi?<£ ; ?im 

WT«^ 


^Ill?i ^im;«l1|? 



’‘ill*; »|1|< ; «|1|1^t 



vuil^ ; «I?11 

^?1T 


m\\; l-l^^lW 



»|1i<£ 

#T 

^:fq53®r 

v.llll 



V.1111 

^5% 

e'flqvsfiia 

V,1l< 



—:•:— 



1I111H ; 111,1?; Iilll* 



H^ll*; ^11l<£; ’iilkl'S 
villi'* ’^1H1<£; ^ilis^* 

^T‘«n 


5^111=^1; ^|11?«; ^111?* 

R‘m?r 


?,?I1; ^|5?l? ; ^Rll* i 



^1^1??-, K«1tn ] 

?l^.1 \\M^; ?.?t? 

«’*i 


IRlII ; v.i.;^; »,^in 



?I1|?; »I1|?1 

_♦ 




IRil*, 

^5?K 

f^ipiwTq 

ll^ll®, ’{RA?, 

^fir^ 

<^1111, 1«11,? 



^Ill* 

—1 



?I1RH; ?|1l?0 ; ?RR1 

?RI?1 5 ?RI??; ?!?!?« 

; ?|?I1«£ ; »i?|1<£ 


^is^Rcqftl 

^Rl?1 






J|?|1?,?|?|1H,||?I1'* 
»|?I1 5 »l?n ; HRh? 



mn*' 

wvtiTir 


Mm 

<iii'i 
<£11 A 
<£11A 

^I’^RI 
¥T 
• iliu 

ma ; iiii^‘<; 

«mii 

HISI-S 

«l^ii 

^|111<£ \ ^11111. ; 
II1R 

^liii<£ 5 ^liin 
^iin» 


’'i^n } . io|^i« 

mu \ miK 5 mu# 

mi’i* 5 mi^H; 1111^* 

aiin®; ?im 5 ?iii» 

; ^1^1\1 

«H.11 \ «I^I1 ; 

'^im ; ’^111^ ; 'Mil? 
M|1|» ; '^i1|1» ; '^llin 
'^l?l 1 ; ; HR|H 

Hi?i? 5 5 

H1?|1»5'<|?|1< ;?i?(1H 

5 min5*Rii? 
^11111 5^|?|? 
m\^ 
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; 1«| 11^ 

*<1^1^ ; *<1^110 

^'C?T *<|liu 

*wifT<iOq‘ ihi<^ 

^irr-^'t^TRTiT^iiiK 

1|1|< ; 1RI« ; 1|^h» . 
^1^11 ; 

? »|1|1 ; «h|» 

^l^l*< ; tllh ; ^|1|« 

^I1|'< ;*<l1|lo ; lopiH 
II^P , II^K 

^1^11 ; ^IIIK . Il^n- 51^1^ 

'^Rll's 

'‘l^l^l ; <5|H» 

^11111 ;S|im; SUhH 
ini’J ; 1I1I1H . Ihl^^ 

^111^^ ; vni^ ; »l 1 |n 

;^|1M» 

*<l1|1'';1o|^|1 ; lo|?|^ 
1*‘l’«l«;1o|^h; )o|^|^ I 

1o|^|» 1 

^iraTfwnor iiiim • io|in j 

iiiiiM,iuK , 

; «|1|^ 5 «\|^|, 

1*|1U 

fjirvTT «i^i< 


1 ?r<irf^ 

*<11111 


1111^0 

^trPrirfti 


%q%*n^ ^ 1 ^ u H 

^rnnqr 





*iiiu i »i^iv 

Hrvmr 

1 I 1 K ; ini'! ; 

?rfiT«ir 

^Ul^l 

larrirfir^ 

»I^Ro 

miTf«r 

1IH» i 1|1|<S • 1|1R< 


1|1R^ ; 1I1R1 ; 3Ri^ 


II^R ! IRR ; IRRo 


1l^|1» ; IRin ; ^| 1 K 


^111* ; *^|1IU ; ’^R|1'» 


; ‘«|1|H ; <5RH 

wrirrsiT^’T 

1I1R< 

WTSrFTff; 

^UIU s ^Rl^* ; ^Rl* 

wrm«TJf«r?j siRM'# 

^iTT 

%I1|C 



%«r 

*< ^in 

fw^r^sr 

^RIU 

%% 

1I1R ; IR|1« ; 


•Rin 


^IIR 

iw 

i ^RR ; ^(^in 


''RI1'<;^R|1o ; 1o|lh 

aft. 

'^nrn 


^nt* 


'<iifi'< 


'iRfll 


^11R 


^I1R ; ^|1|1 5 


^im ; ^|1R« , V(H^ 


5 **|1R ; »|^|) 
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raw 

<Ri^ 

^|1R*< 

ra'w> 






wirT%« 

<<1^1-4 




; 


H!^|« 



IT 

"'mi ; HhR ; 

''HU 


''111^ ; '^11111 ; 

''R|1« 



*^11|« ; HHI11 ; ''UI1« 


MUR ; ''HU 5 “HU 

% 

\\%\* 

f^WT 

^HR 

^Vjt 

^HHI -,^1111^ •, ^HH* 

tg 

1RR ’, ^HH ; 

''HIU ; <HH1 j "^Rl* 

tfgw 

II^R 

5W 

®HH» 


»i1H» 



A P P E N D I X-lIl. 

Index of Aphorisms. 


N« f^^-^Word9 left out by »ome editori are thown within brackets. 


II|9TT 

?in ... V, ii, 13 

in> u 0 

wiTjf- 

4 ... VII> ii 14 ! 

3^* 

wrar; ... VII, i, 16 

5!rraT«g ... VII, i, 11 

... IV, ii, 4 

W>ftliff!^q35WigCR5«ft fqritaiT- 
wfr ... VII, i, 8 
«?ft (qqjOaHS ... VII, i, 10 
wtTRft 3>5nq3iTsn*>f5 ••• I, i> i» 
«I5^ f^T ... IX, ii, 12 
... VI, ii, 12 

»R[«rq^*i 53q^ .•• ii» i> 11 

II, i, 13 

wf5i?q: ffa nf^^vrorq; V, i, 4 

lirnira:... II, ii> 28 
... VII, i, 18 

VII, i, 5 

... iv, a, 6 

... I» ii, 11 

»iJ|iR?[3q«wqwi5 wtq- 

■ft«: ... IV, i, 8 

ff^iw: ... VII, ii, 9 


... I, ii, 6 
... HI, i, 7 

wqrftqniq’f 3»nf^ 

qsmfefifsr... II, ii, 6 

gmqtrfenfH 

V, ii, 17 
3iqt «ETtn^T 

V, ii, 8 

3Tqf ^#?tT»nwT% JT’Srqi?!; q?tJiR 
V, ii, 3 

3»qf ^I'^PTTfsvTUTW 

V. ii, 11 

«iq%5tsqq^:nls^q: 
q^^: ... Ill, i, 15 
arqg ^irfe qiq^ ^ firr^n ^ 5q f q?<i - 
f^q[... VII, i, 4 
(3iqg) ... II, ii, 5 

/ «pifoT s^rfa^sRi- 
^Rof f^?T^^TiT: ... V, i, 3 

»f«l^T»gq55^»TWBC^% q!TI^ 

V, i, 5 


q»WW(Rnt?iimf^H?33W3iq>T- 

.. VI, ii, 2 

«»Icf qT)Rft?qWf?f^ ... IX, i, 9 
wjfip^rfq ... X, i, 4 
«rq?iw 5f3»«hi5n^;^?h *r 
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... VI, ii. 8 

5f^7- 

^... VIII, ii, 1 

... IV, i, 12 

VIII, ii,3 

ST«I^s!r^ «Er ... VI, ii, 7 

III, i, 8 

wrftWT... IV, i, 5 
arftrm n ... VII, i 21 

... VI, ii, 6 

... VI, ii, 9 

awf^rmwrt^^snhni^ ... VII, 

ii, 17 

»mn: fipn»xntHrT^^wrT^«jf- 


... IX, i, 3 



trf^nir^i^rai^ ... IX, i, 6 


farsTR ... I, i, 26 


3»«iiTf?Ri5?f;RfawT ^rrg'gR^ir m - 
... IX, i,13 

•*j: ’1 _ '. —. . ■ —,. "If ’mgf^ t m j( 

W5<nf i«iti; IX, a, 5 

8n5?t^ RiTchtiTonEn^fWTRRarr^- 
... IX, ii, 2 
ar^ wXfui RRTOf 

^<T SffWt. ...IX, ii, 1 
^ifTOTa srfMtfirHtrf wwnn ^xt%is 
mRi q^AaLKag- T; ... Ill, ii, 14 
3i?f^ g^R?hwnwrf snaafR^sRi^- 
. ^hrfR^; 

III, ii, 18 

aisfirftT ?ia^ aRf^^Rnwiarfer^ 
III, ii, 9 

amff ^ff ... V, i, 6 

anrRayorawfg^^^jt sri^r; 

... VI, ii, 16 


anrRRnrRIR^: ^JjTnfRTtRnrirlTfl- 
fR^... IX. i, 11 

anWRS!^: ^3%*Tflr5tRI^H>^TTT^ 

afg[%: IX, ii, (i 

anrJWRRiRl^TfRiprg ... IX, i,15 
anaim'^mira^TwiT V,i,l 

aTrmPaTrJyiTTRIJTTrRT'^^SRtmiTrTmt 
VI, i, 5 

3n?&fa5[Riai«RfwR:«Thi; V, 

ii, 15 

airrM»?RT«i^Tf'5rR;Rkr^jr:'ni% RT* 
wn^ ... Ill, i, 18 

anr^fa^Rm^rfw^ m^s 

(RR^ ... Ill, ii, 1 

aiTf^ii*3tTmapi<i^R^?^»awt gm- 
( niaft ) II, ii, 14 

an^ Rwf«R! IX, 

ii, 13 

Rlf»RR*T RTR^'aTRSl^r: 
VI, ii, 14 

f?r f^fiifrr ( fippR fe|pg) 

... II, ii, 10 

fI?«KT<^^lRl1*TrgaiT 

... IX, ii, 10 

FT^J; ... Ill, i, 2 
raiRgiWf^ a=#JhRf^wlRT; 9 f.w?r^ 
... V, i, l(i 

... X,i, l 

RRS SETaj-^RjKOfRt: 

( ^WRW: ) ... VII, ii, 26 
Rwmgms ... VII, i, i 
3^^^n3TRR$’m*n^2jsf nfrni'jf 
(9R»Tffur) I, i, 7 
jjRarmgoTn ... l, i, 13 
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... VII, i, 12 

r7T¥Tmi^f^»=gHfir?ilrVII,ii, 6 
s^^TcT: VII, ii, 3 
fgrsT^P^ qfTTiqTj^ VTI, ii, 21 

q^.SfSqrqirl, ... VIT. i; 7 
qvJS.oqrqiW 3[5qn^ ... IT, ii, 23 
^Sr^qH^piT W«T^^T* 

?:oifwt^ ... I, '. 

01^,1 *i 

... X, i, 6 

VII,ii, 8 

q;HJT 

... V, ii, 22 

C^lrq noir^ H f^5.^ 
sqrqqT^TH ... ' '> 

fi^ITrlTTt^TTJT 2IT’^^T?lTf«f.. ■ T I, 

ii, 16 

V II, 1, 3 

q^sT fqvnnt 5ErTr«qm:.. VII, ii. 10 
q^q JOTS?’ S*II’3^T^*l. ••• IX, 11, 3 

q^q 

qr^l^T*! ... VI, i, 12 

qqq sqiqqr^ VII,i, 17 

^qrqqiH: ... 

IX, i, 8 

qqwlCTiqt oqr^siTHT ... II, H, 8 
qjnf 5T ... I, i, H 

qST^fvT: ... VII, ii, 21, 

qjwit’i! sRWtH^T '>IT ST^^W^- 
^qi^qrfkf^ ... VII, ii, 12 

*T5hi^ sqi- 


qq-mr: VII, i, 1.', 

vrrqT?^ ^4rqg^j^ I, ii, 15 
^T^qqufr fq: 

II,ir24 

qiR<JTqoi^qq;T:^F>J3qi qi«5fT: ... 
VII,"i, 0 

qjTTorqjnrai^qqrqrqq ... X, ii, G 
q;KtiiqirrqT?n_ ^jkott PTjriqqr 

VII, li, 22 

qJKnrqffqm ... VII, i, 0 
^T'T'irwrqTft; mmffxm ... IV, i, 3 
q:i?:'nfq% sfsJl <siqiBqqTqi?^ ... 
X, ii, 1 

5.5qq5WtaTT q^W^S^T* 
^nrgrKu;... T, i, G1 
qiKnf rq^nqrfqsft ijott-. V, ii. 21. 
... Ill, i, 4 

^F’lTnjq^Tgqci^fH^qiTq^'sg ... II, 

; 99 

1 , 

^TTnTTWqn^ qjTofmiq: ... I, ii, 1 
•RTT0TTq^qq?TT?j;qRTCnT5FJTl^q q^q^?- 
wit q tgqjSfflTqTiT, ... 

VIII, i, 11 

«Fn:nt qfra; ... VII, i, 25 
qiKotq w®; ... V, ii, 2G 
w fit^qqrqrqi^wqif^ ... X, ii, 3 
qjKnt ^qTqT?^^ ^‘qtq; qi^pq ... 

X, ii, 5 

wofifci^:^ ... Ill, i, 10 
w?4«Kn:’»T^qjrtq5^q«?qT«TqT^^- 
qfqpr^ ... VII, ii, 7 
qrpaifqrlfq I, i, 14 

qrqTcqH ... II, ii, 13 
^qsra- 

qroq'HJ... II, i, 25 
«n^g»t^... III,i, 5 




( 33 

»jnT3rr?rT«^ ... II, i, 12 

^'Trif'Ji^iT ... 

I. ii*i5 

f^mnT57q^!?iT^iT^r=I. stnTHa .. 

IXJ, 1 

TTor^inlg n^Jr^w- 

JT VIII, i, 8 
*iaT^»4<5 ^ ^ !T ... 

*1, ii,'.) 

IT or «T4g 

>^TT:<irn ... VIII, i, 4 
iTni?^T?t ... VII, ii, 14 
IT ni|v:TWq-?WT orr ... I, 

■'i, 24 

ir'JT^JT’^aTsq^jf: ^roTTifu 

III ii, 25 

iTiTT^iirJiT^^WT^^ 5T ??nffr^ 

Iv, ii, 3 

iT'itTlW; ... VII, ii, 25 
iT-Hf^ns^T^Tm: ... V, ii, 25; VII, 

i, 24 

irntisnr VII, ii, 15 

it ?TstfIlfarpf^IiiTT^rg^^<T<Trn ... 

X i, 29 

5jTgi:T«rTi^7’':n ... 

VI, U, 3 

3rTfHf%5t'^T^ ... VI, ii, 13 ... 

^i?Tf^g$t ... 

VIII, i, 3 

rT ff f^?Tf% ... II, i, 5 
^^w|5T ... II, i, 29; II,ii, 8; 
II, ii, 12; VII, ii, 28 

fT?g^: 

... IV, 

ii, 1 


) 

V, ii, 9 

?T^ inifti:* ^ftsnr^Tf^iTJfr 

IV, ii- 5 

fT^Trfrr ffiTsrrnfiT^*" ... VIII, i, 2 
fTgierJT^i:,!?^ sRiifirSti ... IX, 

i, 14 

<Tg^TiTtm ... VI, li, 15 

fT^TTiT'nT: ... I. i, 19 

>3 ' 

?Tm iToig wctTfii'JifiTgtfiiT ... I, 

ii, 13 

rrmwiT^Tirt fTfnjy^ftrr... V, i, 1 
givT^q- .. V, i, 12 

( gfi^T'n-T SfTiisft ^ 

II, ii, 1 3 

flllT J^’TTf^g SIrlI5T8[ ... tX ,i, 
12 

^ ...VIll,ii, 6 
cT?Tr ... VII, ii, 2 

?T»JT !TfgR5: ... VI, i, 4 
?T«nsvrit i7T^!if’T^c5rT?i ... IX, 

i, 7 

rTUT ’»iT?5^^T5!II3'IT^nn«g' ... 

X, ii. 4 

?Tm v^53[Rr ?irT-T; ... VI, i, 13 
cTOT^gjT: ... IX, ii, 7 
rrm 5^f^?it»Ti«gr g'T^ 5.»f ... 

V, i,2 

... IX,ii, 11 

rTfl^nrtlT?! ft ... VI, i, 6 

?T?r?^5T ... VI, i, 9 

rrrr^fTTg ( nTJTT«Rn^) ... 

I, i, 3; X, ii, 9. 

’TJifeq .,, V, 4, 2 
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?r ^»T: ... V, ii. 16 
••• II> 

i, 31 

Ufi: ... VII» i, 23 

<I^WTg »^‘^HTTWT^rSSlTf^T??: 

V, ii, 18 

<^5[fe^•T^^5r5^r?qT^ ... 

Hi, 21 

... VI, ii, 11 

... 

X, i, 3 

a^JTTTWfirqjJI^ ... II, i, 17 
?r^.7i^r*Trrr^; III, ii, 8 
«FRq r^y^n^IV, i, 2 
fTMT £[sq?qRfqf% q gfar arr^qr^ 
III, ii, 2, III, ii, 5 

^qfwarr5Kqfi!^q. ... VT, 
i, 8 

rr^qfJTrqr^aifW^K: ... IV, 1, 10 
g5q3TT?ftJt«qq^5?n:Jjqj rqltq^^i- 
arqqr fSfqra ... IT, ii, 22 
?jBt ^ qT5^qtqrrf ... V, i. ill 
( ^3r?r) ... Ii, ii, 4 j 

^a?fr^q(»T't»iTTq?:'3Ti«q V,ii 20 
(^3fl) «q?qjfTq^ ... II, 1, 3 

^ Twr^q^is wni sqiqqran^ 
IV, 1, 9 

^rwinij^ ... II, i, 7 
f^q;r55rqq;r?ii^ wqf 

ftcr^qtfjr ... V, ii, 21 
5^ TS^frTqTJI. VI, i, 7 
q62f 9 5««<Rf ... II, ii, 18 
5«qu*rfq qqt «w 5^r?r 
vtr^m III, ii, 11 

, 


*Ii>‘5^Tq ... VI, ii, I 
fSTJTT ?«€a^T3rqT5Tf f«2TW% n*.T* 
... X, ii, 8 

?'i=iT?crT«^ ... VII, i, 13 

mqT^f'!^wqr?v ... VIII, 

q^cfirij- 

tTBfTTl^a^t SJcqq: ... Ill, ii, 
12 

n«®7ftf3qqfn:T^fi7m«fmrq- 
( swt?:: ) ... 

Ill, ii, 15 

... V, ii, 4 

{!!CsqiTtir^K4oiT) ’[sq qinTiTl iBTflrrwrJi 

I, i, 18 

I[5qTroTq^qtqt^^iTqTqJTTq^aq; 

V,Ti, 19 

!^5qnaTq5jf*itfS»ilf?l< ... I, 

ii, 8 

(j[oq^T'n^T:)^mlqr?:iq«rq*^'q?qn 

I, ^9 

^rsqeq gorjq' sRwirq* g: grrmjqrfq 
fqaqi^ ... I, ii, 5 
5[5q?q3T^fqqfq%qf anta sqiqqra; 

VI[, a, 11 

5[3ycqflrfqc%qrgqr5qfi?qra II. i. 28 

II, 11, 7 ; II, il 11 

sC«qtmf ^ 5RTa}’ gmisqij^I, i, 23 
g[5qrifuT !isigi?:jnw-• qgrai qgi- 

>0 >a 

... I, i, 10 

?[SqTam^0[qmJ^^nrp4gnt«qqq^- 

qwq^ ) I, i, 16 

5[*q^uiq»44it^H... VIII, i, 7 

WTsf Rn«qig.' ... VlII, i, 1 

![^q3iR*ig?g*afgfqjtH - VIII, 
H, 4 

... VlII, i, 10 
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... II, ii, 33 

fSrSrnKJW. 51*^; ^?lT»Tf^- 

wnra ... I, i, 25 

tviTJiIwif ?iTSCWT;fTft»;w«rem I, i. 4 
iS|T;(ffq?^WI ... IV, ii, 7 
... IX, ii, 9 

II, i, 10 

n ^TW^S' ... II, ii, 29 

jf g «FRornTT^; I, ii, 2 

5T g 

f^^i5 ... Ill, ii, 17 

^ ^^f?T ... I, i, 12 
if ^^fmf atjijf ... I, i, 21 

iff^ ii, 5 

infq ii> 24 

iflfla Jl5 llrT »t5^- 

... IX, i, 10 
... VII, i, 20 
fsTcil^vjwq'Ig ... II, ii, 27 
f5rc57JI ... VII, i, Ig 
fifrir^iiT^^f^g 5Fn:5r 

W!T5yT5^t% ... II, ii, 9 

felfJT ) ... II, i, 20 

... VII, ii, 16 
wraT?T: ^5»}v?tr 

V, ii, 23 

f»rs^t^?Tf^<NRi^tiiT5rT esfiFf^ si 

... Vir,ii4, 

^fqsa«TTV, i, 10 
%T^mfji^5 «»iT ?Tg«f;»ii«RTf^w 

^ V, ia? 
V, ii, ,6 


srl^HTfiqsiTaTg ^g^^T*TT«g^f«i. 

art ... Y, ii, i 

ii)^?r g g fae^wfggjf 

V, 1, 8 

q^g^ggigm nw^igr^r...!!, i, 26 
gcfgwfgf^T: q?:?gTqTfgTMT%TJ3- 
?g*I?^tWTTsgT^Ttf:...VII, ii, 23 
’rf^gTfg^*ng!T5n?g...lI, i, 27 
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FOREWORD. 

I 

Differences of opinion prevail as to the precise number of the original 
aphorisms of the Nyaya-SAtra of Gotama. Mahamahopadhyaya Dr, Satis'a- 
chandra Vidyabha^ana"^ is inclined to take the extreme view that it is only 
the first book of the Nyaya-S^ltra containing a brief explanation of the 
sixteen categories that we are justified in ascribing to Gotama, while the 
remaining four books bear marks of different hands and ages, the last and 
most considerable additions having been made by V^tsy&yana who sought 
to harmonise the different, and at times conflicting, additions and interpola¬ 
tions by the ingenious introduction of Sdtras of his own making fathered 
upon Gotama. We are unable to subscribe to this view. The Nyaya- 
S^\tra is admittedly a system of philosophy, and its method, like that of the 
Vais'esika, consists in the enumeration, definition and examination of the 
categories. You cannot retain the first book, and reject the others, without 
mutilating the system. As regards the so-called references in the second, 
third and fourth books to the tenets of the Vais'esika, Yoga, Mimarpsft, 
Vedanta and Buddhist philosophy, it should not be forgotten that every 
system of thought which has flourished on the soil of India has its source 
in a common fund of national philosophy, “a large Manasa lake of philoso¬ 
phical thought and language, far away in the distant North, and in the 
distant past, trom which each thinker was allowed to draw for his own pur¬ 
poses”. Similarity of words and ideas here and there is therefore not a 
safe guide in the determination of the originality or otherwise of one system 
in relation to another. Moreover, isolated similarity of thought and expres¬ 
sion is no ground for the rejection of whole books as spurious. The 
parallelism between the wording of some of the aphorisms and certain 
passages in the Lankavatara S^ltra, Macjhyamika Sdtra, and the 5ataka is 
also misleading. For instnace, as observed by Dr. Keith**, on the authority 
of Winternitz, Gesch. d. ind. Litt., II. i. 243 , the Lankavatara SQtra in 
its present form is not earlier than the sixth century A. D., that is, is later 
than even Vatsyayana. 

The Nyaya-Bhafya of Vatsyayana also presents a most formidable 
obstacle to the acceptance of the theory propounded by Dr. VidyibhOjana. 
For it is not confined to the first book alone but covers the other books as well. 
The difficulty can be overcome only by denying the authentic character 
of the Bha^ya in its present form. And this is exactly what Dr. Vidyl- 
bhasaua has done. We are not aware of any good reason for doubting the 
genuineness of the Bhd^ya as it has come down to us. Let us examine 

• Introduction, page X. 

** Indian Logic and Atomii^fti, by A. B. Keiths 19a!, page ty 
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Dr. Vidydbhd^aca's reasons. He translates aphorism II. i. 29 (II .i. 28 of 
the Bibliotheca Indica series edition) as follows : “It may be objected that 
the contact of a sense with its object is not the cause of perception, as it is 
inefficient in some instances”, and then proceeds : 

“An objector may say that the contact of a sense with its object is 
not the cause of perception, as we find that a person listening to a song may 
not see colour, though it comes in contact with his eye. 

“Vatsydyana interprets the aphorism as follows :—If the conjunction 
of soul with mind is not accepted as the cause of perception a well-known 
conclusion will be debarred, viz., the mark of the mind is that only one act 
of knowledge is possible at a time. This interpretation, here inappropriate, 
is based on the Bhaaya-commentary published by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal in 1865 . I fully agree with those who hold that the real Bhd^ya- 
commentary of Vatsyayana is not yet available to us.” 

Similarly he translates the next aphorism as follows : “It is not so, 
because there is pre-eminence of some particular object”, and proceeds : 

“It is admitted that a person while listening to a song may not see 
colour, though it comes in contact with his eye. Yet the instance does 
not prove that the contact of a sense with its object is not the cause of 
perception, for it is to be understood that his intent listening prevents him 
from seeing the colour. In other words, the auditory perception supersedes 
the visual perception, because the song is more attractive than the colour. 

“Vatsyayana interprets the aphorism thus :—-The conjunction of the 
soul with mind is not rendered useless, even if there is predominance of the 
senses and their objects. If perception is produced when a person is asleep 
or inattentive, it is because there is then the predominance of his sense and 
its object, though even then there is a faint conjunction of soul with mind. 
This interpretation is based x)n the Bh&§ya-commentary as available to us. 
It is ingenious but out of place here.*' 

With due respect to the memory of the distinguished critic we submit 
that he has not been quite fair in his representation of the NyAya-Bha§ya 
on these two aphorisms. In the translation and explanation which we have 
felt constrained to substitute in the text in place of the above we have tried 
to show what VAtsy4yana exactly means. It will be seen that Vatsyayana's 
interpretation of the two aphorisms is not necessarily inappropriate or out 
of place. It also goes without saying that for a pseudo-VntsyAyana who 
could produce a Bh&sya which has commanded universal respect through 
all the ages, it would not have been difficult to avoid such inappropriateness 
as is alleged, or to grasp the more obvious interpretation which he is supposed 
to have missed. Moreover, it is well-known that uncertainties as to the 
correct reading of the NyAya-Sdtra and the Ny&ya-BhA^ya have given rise 
to two different schools of interpretation from very early times. One of 
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these schools is represented by T 4 tparya-Paris'uddhi and Ny 4 ya-Parisi'sta 
of UdayanachArya and Paris'uddhi-Prak 4 s'a and Anviksa-N^aya-Tattvabodha 
of Vardhamana Upadhyaya ; the other school, by Totparya-TikA and Ny 4 ya- 
S 4 chi-Nibandha of Vachaspati Mis'ra. Mere difference of opinion as to the 
appropriateness of the Bha§ya here and there cannot, therefore, be accepted 
as a sufficient reason for questioning the authenticity of the Bh^^ya in its 
present form. On the other hand, the BhAiya has been accepted as genuine 
in all the seats of Sanskrit learning in India, and, among modern researchers 
in the field, by MahAmahopAdhyayas Chandrakanta Tark 41 ankAra, 
Bhimacharya Jhalkikar, Gangadhara ^Astri Tailanga, and Dr. GangAnfitha 
JhA. Even amongst European orientalists Dr. Herrman Jacobi docs not 
doubt that the author of the complete Nyaya-Bha§ya is one and the same 
person. Dr. Keith also is convinced that there is no evidence of any corrup¬ 
tion of the text of the Nyaya-BhAsya, and that the suggestion that 
V 4 tsyayana is responsible for remodelling the NyAya-SiAtra is wholly 
unsupported by evidence.* 

Vatsyayana is an ancient Ri§i. By tradition he is regarded as 
“Bhagavan”, “Muni”, “Mahamuni”, and “Mahar^i”. FI is date cannot be very 
far removed from the time when the aphorisms of Gotama were first reduced 
to writing, MahamahopUlhyaya Vasudeva ^Astri Abhyankar assigns circa 
300 A. D. to him.** It is therefore reasonable to conclude that all the 
original aphorisms of Gotama have been preserved in the Nyaya-Bhasya of 
Vatsyayana. Difficulties have been experienced from very early times in 
picking out the Sfitra from the Bha§ya, particularly in those places where the 
Bhasya does not clearly indicate the Sfitra. These difficulties have been 
considerably enhanced by the privilege enjoyed by BhA^ya-writers and 
undoubtedly exercised by Vatsyayana of raising issues and solving them in 
the course of the Bhasya in the form of aphorisms.*** This has misled many 
scholars in attributing the eiphorisms of Vatsyayana to Gotama and vice 
versa. The results of such diverse readings are shown below in a tabular 
form: 

I, Reading referred to by M.-M. Chandrakanta 
Tarkalankara in t^rigopala Vasumallik 
Fellowship Lectures on Hindu Philo¬ 
sophy, 1898 ... ... ... 547 aphorisms. 

*Indian Logic and Atomism, by A. B. Keith, 1921, pages 25 and 27. 

**Sarva-Dars'ana-Sangraha, Government Oriental (Hindu) Series 
No. I, Poona, 1924. 

***Cf. “The knowers of Bha?yas know that to be a Bhasya by which 
is explained the meaning of aphorisms by means of words appropriate to 
the aphorisms as well as texts of the commentator himself.” 
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2 . Publication by the Asiatic Society of Bengal 

in the Bibliotheca Indica series, 1865 ••• 540 aphorisms. 

3. According to Nyayako^a by M. M. Bhiina- 

charya Jhalkikar, second edition, 1893 

(Bombay Sanskrit Series No. XLIX) ... 537 „ 

4. According to M. M. Dr. Ganganatha Jha 

in the Nyaya-Dars'ana, Chowkhamba 

Sanskrit Series, 1920—25 ... ... 532 „ 

5. According to M. M. Gang^dhara ^astri 

Tailan'ga in the Vizianagram Sanskrit 
Series, volume IX, 1896 ... ... 531 

6. According to NyayasCichinibandha of 

Vachaspati Mis'ra, c/n'rt. 841 ... 528 „ 

The diversity of readings, again, is not confined only to the number of 
the aphorisms, but extends also to the aphorisms themselves; for in regard 
to particular aphorisms commentators and compilers differ as to whether 
chey are aphorisms or are the assertions of the author of the Bhasya. The 
statement below will explain the position from this point of vie^v. Thus : 


Book. 

Chapter. 

Number of 
aphorisms ac¬ 
cording to the 
edition of the 
Asiatic Society 
of I^engal, 1865. 

Number 
rejected 
by Vach- 
aspati. 

Number 
added by 
V&chaspati. 

Number of aphor¬ 
isms according 
to Nyaya-Silchi- 
Nibandha of 
V^chaspati Mis’ra. 

I 

i 

41 

* 

* 

41 


ii 

20 

* 


20 

11 

i 

69 

2 

I 

68 


ii 

71 

3 

1 1 

I 

69 

III 

i 

75 

I 

6 


I 


ii ' 

78 

6 

' ^l^ 1 

72 

IV 

i 

68 

2 

I i 

67 


ii 

50 


1 { 

51 

V 

i 

i 43 

♦ 

" ! 

1 

43 


ii 

25 

I 

* 

24 

I-V 

i-x 

} 540 

20 

8 

528 

1 
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Since the publication of the Nyaya-Bha§ya by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal a fairly large number of valuable manuscripts have come to light, 
and the results of recent investigations go to confirm the correctness of the 
Index to the Aphorisms of Nyaya (Nyaya-Sfichi-Nibandha) by Vilchaspati 
Mis'ra. We have therefore revised the work of Dr. Vidyabhilsana according 
to, and on the authority of, VAchaspati. The twenty rejected aphorisms 
are however retained in appendix B. The eight additional aphorisms 
bear serial numbers 8i, 172, 226, 227, 228, 261, 404 and 461 of the present 
edition. 

M. M. Dr. Gang:^natha Jh i and Pandit Dhundiraja S^istri nave also 
followed the Ny 4 ya-Silchi-Nibandha in their edition of the “The Siltras of 
Gautama and BhA^ya of Vatsy«yana with two Commentaries” published 
in the Chowkharnba Sanskrit Series, Benares, 1925. They have, however, 
retained four aphorisms which have been omitted from the Ny.'iya-Silchi- 
Nibandha. The total number of aphorisms according to them is therefore 
532 instead of 528. The learned editors have not assigned any specific 
reasons for treating these four aphoristic statements as aphorisms of Gotama. 
They merely state that they “feel constrained to deviate from it (/’. the 
Ny-^ya-Stichi-Nibandha) on the clear authority of either the Bha^ya or the 
Vortika,” With due respect for the authority of Dr. Jh 4 we are unable to 
persuade ourselves to be of the same view. The absence of these so-called 
aphorisms leaves no extraordinary or unsual gap in the line of thought in 
the aphorisms of Gotama. We are therefore content to follow the lead of 
M. M. ChandrakAnta Tark 41 ank.ira in accepting Vachaspati Mis'ra as a 
reliable guide to the aphorisms of Gotama. 

II 

In his posthumous work entitled “History of Indian Logic”, published 
by the University of Calcutta in the year 1921, Dr. Vidyabhd^aoa has 
completely changed his opinions as to the authorship and the date of the 
composition or compilation of the Nyaya-Stltras. We give below a resume 
of the results of his later researches with our comments thereon. 

“The word nydya popularly signifies hight' or ^justice’. The Nydya- 
s'Astra is therefore the science of right judgment or true reasoning.”^ “Tech¬ 
nically the word fiydya signifies a syllogism (or a speech of five parts), and 
the Anvikiiki was called NyAya-s'Astra, when nyAya constituted its special 
topic.” 1 “The term ‘Ny&ya’ in the sense of Logic does not appear to have 
been used in literature before the first century A. D. PAnini (about 35 ^ B. C.) 
did not know the word ‘Ny&ya^ in the sense of Logic.”« “There is no doubt 
that PAnini derives the word nyAv(i (evidently in the sense of justice) from 

1. History of Indian Logic, 1921, page 40. 

2. page 41. 
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the root ni in his Ajiadhyilyi, 3—3—122, as follows :—nirxTr^ ^rrifhirvwWTlTV 
H is A^ladhyAyi, 4—2—60, does not, however, presuppose 

nydya in the sense of ‘Logic*/’^ 

“Medh^tithi Gautama (was) the founder of Anvik§iki 
(circa 550 B. C.y\^ He “was quite different from Aksap^ida. While one 
lived in Mithih^, the other flourished at Prabh 4 sa in Kathiawar. The 
Brahm 4 nda-pur 4 ua describes Ak§apuia and Kaii^da as the sons of a BrUi- 
mana named Soma-§arm 4 who was Siva incarnate, and well-known for his 
practice of austerities at the shrine of Prabh-isa during the time of JatClkarnya 
Vy^sa.”® “It is by no means easy to determine who was the real author of 
the NyAya-sQtra. Gautama and Ak§apida seem both to have contributed 
to the production of the work.*’^ 

The Nyaya-Sutra “treats of four distinct subjects, viz. (i) the 
art of debate {tarka) (2) the means of valid knowledge (pramdna), 
(3) the doctrine of syllogism (avayava), and (4) the examination of 
contemporaneous philosophical di)Ctrines {ayiyamata-pariksdY? The first 
two subjects, “ combined together, constitute the Tarka-s'astra (the philoso¬ 
phy of reasoning), popularly known as Gaiitami-vidya (the Gotamide 
learning).”^ “The third subject, the doctrine of the Syllogism, does not appear 
to have been known in India a considerable time before the Christian era. 
The fourth subject refers to numerous philosophical doctrines that were 
propounded from time to time upto the second century A. D. Gotama’s 
Tarka-s'astra, after these two subjects had been introduced into it, became, 
about the second century A. D., designated as the Nyilya-sutra, the apho¬ 
risms on logic. 

“ Ananta-yajvan, in his commentary on the Pitrimedha-sutra, observes 
that Gautama and AksapIda were the same person, while the Nyaya-ko§a 
mentions a legend to account for the name as applied, according to it, to 
Gautama. As no credible evidence has been adduced in either case, I 
consider the identification as fanciful, and maintain that Gotama or Gautama 
was quite different from Aksapida, but that both of them contributed to the 
production of the Nyaya-sutra, one at its early stage and the other in its final 
form.’’® 

3. Ibid,^ P^ge 41, footnote 4. 

4. Ibid,, page 17. 

5. Ibid,, page 49. 

6 . Ibid,, p. 49. 

7. Ibid., p. 497. 

8. Ibid., p. 498. 
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“Though Ak§apAda introduced into the NyAya-sfitra the doctrine of the 
syllogism, he was by no means the first promulgator of the doctrine—nay, not 
even its first disseminator. The doctrine was carried to great perfection in 
Greece by Aristotle in the fourth century B. C. (384—322 B. C.). That 
it was known even in India prior to Ak§ap 4 da is apparent from a notice of 
the same in the Charaka-samhitS, about 78 A. D.*’^ 

“ Some philosophical doctrines of the third and fourth centuries A. D. 
were incorporated into the Nyfiya-siitra of AksapAda by Vatsy^yana the 
first commentator (about 400 A. D.), through the introduction of certain sutras 
of his own making fathered upon Ak§apada.”i‘^ 

Thus, according to Dr. Vidy&bhusana, “ Ancient logic was called 
Anviksikiy or the science of debate, but with the introduction of syllogism or 
proper reasoning it came to be called Nyaya from the first century A. 
and that “The Ancient School, which reached the height of its development 
at the hands of Akeapada about 150 A. D., extended over a period of one 
thousand years, beginning with Gautama about 550!^. C. and ending with 
Vatsyay 4 na about 400 A, 

HI 

It is gratifying to find that Dr. Vidyabhu§ana has discarded his former 
opinion that only the first book of the Ny&ya-sutra is the work of Gotama, 
while the remaining four books bear marks of different hands and ages. His 
opinion now is that Gotama’s “work on Anviksiki has not come down to us in 
its original form,” and that AksapAda is “ the real author of the NyAya- 
sutra which derived a considerable part of its materials from the Anvik^iki- 
vidya of Gautama.”!^. We have already explained why the charge against 
Vatsayayana, viz., that he interpolated into the Nyaya-sutra aphorisms of his 
own making fathered upon Ak^apada, must be rejected. The theory, again, 
that Gotama and AksapAda are two different persons is equally unsound. Dr. 
VidyAbhCifana is wrong in supposing that Ak^apAda and Kanada were .sons 
of Soma-s'armA. The word ‘sons* in the text of the BrahmAnda PurAna means 
disciples. There is also no inconsistency in Gotama, born in MithilA, pro 
ceeding to PrabhAsa for education. The identity of Gotama and Ak^apAda 
does not admit of doubt. Dr. Vidyabhu^ana himself has fully established 
it in the Introduction. We shall only point out that the commentators on 
Amara-ko^a : Naiyayikalj tu aksap&dah”, explain that Ak^apAda, AkfapAda— 

® I 6 id,y pp. 498—^ 499 * 

10 Idzd.y p. 497» i^^te 3. 

11 Ibid.y Introduction, p. xvi. 

12 I 6 id,y p. 157. 

1 ® Ibid.y p. 20. 

Ibid.y p. 50. 
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these two are the names of Gotama who holds that the number of Predicables 
is sixteen, viz., PramAna, Prarneya, Sams'aya, etc. 

Dr. Vidyftbhusana seems to us to have been induced to change his 
opinion as to the authorship and the date of the Composition or compliation 
of the Nyilya-Satra by the idea that the doctrine of the syllogism was imported 
into India from Greece. We propose, therefore, to discuss this point, not fully, 
but in some detail. Dr. VidyAbhOsana’s reference to Pinini is incomplete. 
PAnini does not use the word NyAya'^ in the sense of justice only. In As 
tadhyayi, I. 3.36 f^Tcr: the root nt 

is said to take the atmanepada form of conjugation when it is used in one or 
other of the seven senses mentioned therein. One of these senses is Jnana, 
knowledge. The commentators explain J 5 Ana as Prameyanis'chaya, ascer¬ 
tainment of the object of right knowledge. They also illustrate the use 
of the verb in this sense thus : Tattvain nayate, demonstrates or verifies 
the truth. It is therefore idle to argue that PAuiiii did not know the w^ord 
“NyAya” in the sense of Logic, And P.inini is as old as “Most probably 
the seventh century B. C. in my opinion, for which good authority might 
be cited” (Ancient and Hindu India by V. A. Smith, second edition, 1923, 
page 57, footnote i). 

Again, according to Dr. VidyAbhasaaa, the old Aiiviksiki was 
called NyAya-^Astra when Nyaya in the technical sense of the syl¬ 
logism came to constitute its special topic, i.e.y about the second century 
A. D. This argument is demolished by BhAsa’s reference to “MedhAtitheh 
NySyas'astram”, the N}'Aya-^Astra of Medhatithi, in his drama PratUnA. 
Dr. VidyAbhflsana seeks to get out of the difficulty by observing that by 
“NyAya-s'Astra” BhAsa “really meant its prototype the Anvikaiki.” But the 
question is not what BhAsa really meant, but that the term NyAya- 5 ?Astra 
in the sense of Logic was prevalent in the days of BhAsa whereas, according 
to Dr. VidyAbhAsana, it came into use about the second century A. D. 
And BhAsa, in the opinion of M.-M. Pandit Gaoapati §Astri, is even older 
than Panini (vide his introduction to PratimH nAiaka). 

Dr. Keith shows a more correct appreciation of the position of Indian 
Logic vis a vis the Logic of Greece. He says : “Of logical doctrine in its 
early stages there is no reason whatever to suspect a Greek origin: the 
syllogism of Gautama and KanAda alike is obviously of natural growth, but 
of stunted development. It is with DignAga only that the full doctrine of 
invariable concomitance as the basis of inference in lieu of reasoning by 
analogy appears, and it is not unreasonable to hazard the suggestion that 
in this case again Greek influence may have been at work. But the possi¬ 
bility of a natural development is not excluded. 

Indian Logic and Atomism, 1921, p. 
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But \\c do not with the Icaincd Di clor that the doctrine (>[ 

invariable concomitance was unknown to Indian Logic before the time of 
Dignfiga. Wc apprehend that he has missed the full significance and tne 
true function of the 4vn7;;///t’in the sylkgiMn. The ixascning of Kanflda 
and Gotama was not merely from particular to particular and their example 
was not a mere particular experience. Generally, as Welton points out, “even 
in cases where the inference at first sight seems to be founded on one or more 
particular experiences, it is really based on the rccogniti(-n of the universal 
(“leinent in which they agree ; and this may be expressed in a general pro 
position which forms the major premise of a sylk gi^n” ’The need for 
the universal was fully recognised by Kaiiada and Gotama. Ihcy do not 
draw their conclusion from the example alone, but fr<mi the reason as well. 
'I'he functi(»n of the example and the reason ha\e also been distinguished bj’ 
Kanada. According to him inference is based on the relation of “It is its’ 
between the subject and the reason, and this relation can be grasped by the 
intellect and not by the sense. He has also explained (Vais esika-Sittra, 
HI. i. 14) that the mark of inference must be preced'd by the recollection 
of its universal relation to that of w^hich it is a mark. The 

Vais'esika-SAtra is older than the Nyaya-Siitra. It is clear therefore that 
the doctrine of the universal relation was not borrowed from Greece. 

N. S. 

Intermediate Logic by J. Welton and A. J. Monahan, 1911, p. 2/11 




INTRODUCTION. 


I-GOTAMA THE FOUNDER OF NYAYA PHILOSOPHY. 

PA.nini, the celebrated Sanskrit grammarian, who is supposed to have 

flourished about 350 B. C,,’^ derives the word 

plained " Nyaya f Bom the root “i which conveys the 

same meaning as "gam”--to go. ‘‘Nyi\ya” as 

signifying logic is therefore etymologically identical with "nigama” the 

conclusion of a syllogism. Logic is designated in Sanskrit not only 

by the word "Nyfiya” but also by various other words which indicate 

diverse aspects of the science. For instance, it is called ‘‘Hetu-vidyi\”+ 

or "Hetu-Silstra” the science of causes, "AnvikMkV’§ the science of 

inquiry, ‘‘Pram,'\na-Siistra” the science of correct knowledge, 
/ 

"Tattva-Sflstra” the science of categories, "Tarka-vidya” the science 
of reasoning, "VAdfirtha” the science of discussion and "Phakkika- 


♦Tanini is said to have been a disciple of Upavar^a, minister of a King 
('f the Nanda dynasty, about 350 H. C., as is evident from the following :—■ 

m qT%r 5 f?TrJT 11 

(Kathrtsarit'sagara, Cha[)ter IV., verse 20). 

Dr. Otto Bcehtlini^k observes 

“VVe need therefore only make a space of fifty years between eacli 
couple of them, in order to arrive at the year 350, into the nei^^hboiirhood 
of which date our grammarian is to be placed, accordiiv^ to the Kath? sarit- 
sa<^^ara/’—Goldstucker’s Tan ini, p. 85. 

f I 

(Panini’s Asiadhyayi 3-3-122.) 

If^ ?T>ifq?irqT 

fTTsi^q iTgq?q.qtfq^q qq 

fqftrsq^ ^ II 

(Lalitavistara, Chapter XII., p. 179 , Dr. Rajendra Lai Mitra’s edition). 
(Amarako§a, svargavarga, verse 155 ). 
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S&stra” the Ecierce of EOfhism. Nyaya*sutra is the earliest work 
extant on Nyaya Philosophy, 

The Ny;\ya or logic is said to have been founded by a sage named 

Gotama.* He is also known as Gautama, 

Ihc ioundcr of Nyfiya Aksapjfdat and Dirghatapas.J The names 
called Gotaina, Gautama, ’ , , <■ -i 

Ak^apuda or Diryhata- Gotama and Gautama point to the family to 
P'"'"'- which he belonged while the names Aksap^da 

and Dirghatapas refer respectively to his meditative habit and practice 
of long penance. 

In the iiigveda-samhit:\ as well as the Sathapatha-Brtlhmana of the 

white Yajurveda we find mention of one Go- 
Iht famd> of Got.ima, g^j^ Rahiigana § and priest 

of the Royal family of Kuru-srinjaya for whose victory in battle he 

* 5 ^^ *T?,Tgr5r: i 

ntfTJT ’7>4T II 

(Naisadhacharitfim 17-75.) 

cTiSIT fqT=cf g % II 

(l\aclmapurana, Uttarakhanda, Chapter 263 .) 
nfrTIT: rtsr I 

(Skanda-pui-rina, Kulika Khauda, Chapter XVII.) 

ITctTf^^frrJffJtfTgtg: ii 

(Udyotakara’s Nyayavartika, opening lines.) 

In the Sarvadars'ana-saipgraha Nyaya philosophy is called the Aksapada 
system. 

IKrdidiisa’s Raghiivams'am 11 - 33 . 

§ I nlcw: ^ iiT^i 

?:rirr '7^^: ^ ?gfSTT srf 

I ^ rT?g^if5?R^ i »Ttrm f I 

^‘irrniTt gdftfT i 

(Uigvedii-.'.amhit'i, Mandala i, Snkfa 8i, Mantra 3, Sfiyana’s commentary). 

cHPT 5’c!^ ?rT^T II 

(Satapatlia Ih'&hmana of the white Yajurveda, K 4 nda i, Adhyaya 4 
Madhyandiniya recension.) 
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prayed to Indra. Nodhf\h, * son of Gotama, was also called Gotama 
who composed several new hymns in honour of Indra. The sages 
sprung from the family of Gotama are designated Gotamilsali t who 
were very intelligent ; and Agni, pleased with their adoration, gave 
them cattle and rice in abundance. It is related that Gotama, once 
pinched with thirst, prayed for water of the Marut-Gods, who out of 
mercy, placed a wellj before him transplanted from elsewhere. The 
water gushing out copiously from the well not only ciuenched his 
thirst but formed itself into a river, the source of which was the seat 
of the original well. 

In the Rigveda-samhita the descendants of Gotama as already 
noticed are also called Gotama while in later Vedic 
literature they are called Gautama. The Va'.nsa- 
Brflhmana of the Stimaveda mentions four members 
of the Gotama family§ among the teachers who transmitted that 

itTcHT I 

JT; jTlvirr: II 

{Rigvecla-saTrihita, Mandala i, Sukla 63, Mantra 13.) 

t ^ 5 rfrT% i 

(Kii^vecla-samhita, Mandala 1, Sakta 61, Mantra 16 ). 

^ q:^ ^ ^ ^ 5%' :irT^flT%f%r5rrrc 11 

(Rigeda-samhitd, Mandala 77, SCikta 77, Mantra 5). 

^ 11 

(Kig\eda-sarnhitfi, Mandala i, SCikta 85) Mantra ii.) 

Sayana in commenting on Rigveda samhita, Mandala 1, Sukta 77, 
Mantra 10, observes:— 

1 3uf%: fTTn^qr qVftrT: 1 

rTrqrjq' ^ cTf^lTSrrfT^ 

rTqqtci^: I ^PTiTSfTfsJT^rT ^ I 

The well (utsadhi) is alluded to in the Kigveda, Mandala i, Sukta 88, 
Mantra 4, thus r t . 

^ ^rqrmr ^ 1 

sRir ?Tt jftrwr^rt ^gsr 11 

§ »fhnTT?rrvTt »Trg4f?Tmf^ »fhTJT: 1 

Samavediya Vams'a-Brithmana, Khanda 2, Satyavrata .Samiis'rami’s edi¬ 
tion, p. 7.) 
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Veda to posterity, the Kadha-Gautama, Gatvi-Gautama, Sumanta* 
babhrava-Gautama and Sainkara-Gautama, and the Chh^indogya 
Upanisad of the same Veda mentions another teacher named Haridru- 
mata-Gautama* who was apj^roached by Satya-Kama Ji\vfila to be 
his teacher. The Gobhila Grihya Sutra of the Samaveda cites the 
opinion of a Gautamat who held that during the winter season there 
should be three oblations offered to the dead ancestors. Another 
Gautama was the author of the 1 itrimedha Sutra]; which perhaps 
belongs to the Samaveda. The Brihadaranyaka § of the white 
Yajurveda mentions a teacher named Gautama, while in the Katho- 
panisad of the Black Yajurveda the sage NachiketasH who conversed 
with Yama on the mystery of life, is called Gautama which evidently 
is a generic name as his father is also called Gautama in the same 
work. A Gautama \ is mentioned as a teacher in the Kausika siitra 

nhnr; i 

(Sfiinavcdiya Vfuns'a-Hrahmana, Khaiida 2). 

(Samavediya Vains'a'Briihmana, Khanda 3.) 

II ^ II 

(Cilhandogya Upanisad, Adhyaya 4, Khanda 4). 

t tfPrT: II y II 

ii '5 ii 

rrm ii ii 

(Gobhila Grihya SAlra, 3-10.) 

I An incomplete manuscript of the ritrimedha Sutra is contained in the 
Library of the Calcutta Sanskrit Ck)llegc, but the \vt)rk was printed in 
America several Nears ago. 

lU I ^ U II 

(JL’ihacUlrauyaka, Adhyfu'a 4.) 

il fT ST^qr^ !Pl’ 5^ I 

qrm ^ stpqr ^rrrm jtW 11 % 11 

(Katliopanisad, Valli 5.) 

Hrftcr srqwf stjw wt f% 1 

(Kathopanisad, Valli 5.) 

•,;Vide Weber's History of Indian Literature, p. 153. 
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of the Atharvaveda while to another Gautama is attributed the 
authorship of the Gautama Dharma sutra'" an authoritative work on 
the sacred law. 

We need not take any notice of one Gautama^' who, at the bidding 
of his mother, as stated in the Mahabhurata, cast into the Ganges 
his old and blind father Dlrghatamas who was however miraculously 
saved. 

The Riimayana mentions a Gautama]; who had his hermitage in a 
grove at the outskirts of the city of MithihY where 
Gautama, husband he lived with his wife Ahalya. It is well-known how 
ul' Ahalya. Ahalyn, for her seduction by Indra, was cursed by 

her lord to undergo penace and mortification until 
her emancipation at the happy advent of Rama. The Adhyi\tma 
Kamayaua, while repeating the same account, places the hermitage 
of Gautama§ on the banks of the Ganges ; and our great poet K;\lidasa 
follows the Ramayanic legend describing Gautamall as Dirghatapas, 
a sage who practi-ed long penance. 

* The text of the Gautama Dharma-sutra has been printed several times 
in India while an English translation of it by Dr. G. Bhhler has appeared 
in the Sacred books of the Iva^t Series. 

t I 5rr?T Jfri’TTfd ii 

srrir: <7rfr'f ^'4 ?=T II II 

4^# 45 iTTff sinstjftq; I 

^ 5414. 4>44I^4 4fT45TI: II II 

(AlahAbhanita, Adi[)arva Adhyaya 104), 

i 44 ?rr«T4 ^r44; 1 

5T:rT!T w II U i> 

?Jtgf4^f4 4444 II II 

^44^4 544W>45T?44; I 

^TTsmt g 5 r 44 ; 11 11 

Rainiiyana, Adikaiuja, Sar^a 48). 

§ fr54?4T gf4f4^4T>:4T 4^1^4^444 I 

4t4»R4rai4 544 44rf.5qT f44nT4t II ?y II 

(Adhyatma Rainayana, adikanda, adhyaya 6) 

II I: ftl% 4^Tf^4rv4f^l: I 
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The Vdyupurana describes a sage named Aksapada* as the disciple 
of a Brahniaua named Soma Sarma who was oiva 
Al<fla[wda. incarnate and well-known for his practice of aus¬ 

terities at the shrine of Prabhasa during the time of 
Jatukarnya Vyasa. This Aksapada mentioned along with Kanada is 
evidently no other person than Gotama or Gautama who founded the 
Nyaya philosophy. As to the origin of the name Aksapada (“having 
eyes in the feet”) as applied to Gautama, legend has it that Gautama 
was so deeply absorbed in philosophical contemplation that one day 
during his walks he fell unwittingly into a well out of which he was 
rescued with great difficulty, God therefore mercifully provided him 
with a second pair of eyes in his feet to protect the sage from further 
mishaps. Another legendf which represents Vyasa, a disciple of Gau¬ 
tama, lying prostrate before his master until the latter condescended 
to look upon him, not with his natural eyes, but with a new pair of 
eyes in his feet, may be dismissed with scanty ceremony as being the 

invention of a later generation of logicians, anxious to humiliate 

Vyasa for vilification of the Nyaya system in his Mahabhdrata and 
Vedanta sCitra. 

II II 

?:nTqT?(T5T^rJTg!Tf: ii ii 

(Ra^hiivam.s'a, Sar^'a ii). 

rTTf^ ^IT?TOT^ fsrsfmJT. I 

^TtnTrlTr II II 

<nrrfq wt ^ jsrr i 

(VAyiipiinina, AdhyAya 23 ). 

1 ’Thrm jt st%. 

sqr^JT Siprr^: ^ ?flT 

ftUfsFV I 

(Nydyakosa, 2 iid edition, by M. M. Bhitnacarya Jlialakilcara, Bombay). 
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The people of Mithila ( rrodern Darbbarga in North Behar) 
ascribe the foundation of NyA.ya philosophy to 
Local tradition. Gautama, husband of Ahalya, and point out as the 
place of his birth a village named Gautamasthftna 
where a fair is held every year on the 9th day of the lunar month of 
Chaitra (March-April). It is situated 28 miles north-east of Darb* 
hanga and has a mud-hill of considerable height (supposed to be the 
hermitage of Gautama) at the base of which lies the celebrated 
“Gautama-kunda” or Gautama’s well the water whereof is like milk 
to the taste and feeds a perennial rivulet called on this account 
Ksirodadhi or Khiroi (literally the sca of milk). Two miles to 
the east of the village there is another village named AhalyA,sthftna 
where between a pair of trees lies a slab of stone identified with 
Ahalyft in her accursed state. In its vicinity there is a temple which 
commemorates the emancipation of Ahalyh by Rama Chandra. The 
Gautama-kunda and the Ksirodadhi river, which are still extant at 
Gautama-sthana, verify the account of Gotama given above from the 
Rigveda while the stone slab and the temple of Kama at AhalytV 
sthana are evidence corroborative of the story of Ahalya, as given in 
the Kfimayana. There is another tradition prevalent in the town of 
Chapra that Gautama, husband of Ahalyfl and founder of the Nyi\ya 
philosophy, resided in a village now called Godnfl at the confluence of 
the rivers Ganges and Sarayu where a Sanskrit academy called Gau¬ 
tama Thomson Puthasftlfi has been established to commemorate the 
great sage. 

It seems to me that Gautama, son of Kahugana, as mentioned in 

the Rigveda, was the founder of the Gautama family 

Ihe founder of from which sprang Gautama, husband of AhalyA,, as 
Nyifya philosophy , . , r-,A a t ■ • 

identified. narrated in the Riimuyana. It is interesting to note 

that Satananda*, son of Gautama by AhalyAi, is a 

priest in the royal family of Janaka much in the same way as Gautama, 

(Ram^yana, adikdnda, Sarga 50). 

5r5f«KT!Tr i 

(Uttara H&ma charitam). 
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son of Rahugana, is a priest in the royal family of Kurusrinjaya. The 
fields waving with paddy plants wh'ch greet the eyes of a modern 
traveller near and round Gautama sthana bear testimony to Agni’s gift 
of rice and cattle in abundance to the family of Gautama. The Nyaya 
philosophy was, on the authority of the traditio i prevalent in Mithila, 
founded by Gautama, husband of Ahalya. The same Gautama has 
been designated as Ak.sapflda in the Vi\yu Purana already referred to. 
Ak.sapAda has been identified by Anantayajvan'*'' with the author of the 
Pitrimedha Sutra as well as with that of the Gautama Dharma sutra, 
and it is possible that he is not other than the Gautama referred to in 
the Kausika sutra of the Atharva Veda. The other Gautamas 
mentioned in the BrAhmatras, Upanisads, etc., appear to be the 
kinsmen of their illustrious name-sake. 

The Riimayana, as we have found, places the hermitage of 
., Gautama, husband of Ahalyfi, at Gautama-sthana 

twenty-eight miks north-east of DarbhaiigA. while 
the AdhyAtma RAmayaua places it on the banks of the Ganges at 
its confluence with the Satayu ofl the town of Chapra. The Vayu- 
purana fixes the r<-sidence of AksapAda, supposed to be identical 
with Gautama, at PrabhAsal- beyond Girnar in Kathiawar on the 

*To the Gvih>’:i .Sutia.s of the .SAiaavoda pmbably belong ako Gautama’s 
I’itr iniedha.sutra (Cf. Ikiniell, p. 57 ; the comment ator Anantayajvan identifies 
the aulhi.u- willi Aksapada the author ol the Nyaya-^utra), and the Gautama- 
dhanna-.'^utra.— Welier’s llistorx' of Indian Literalurc, jj. 85. 

fl’rabliasa washed on its western side b\’ the river Sarasvati and 
reputed as the residence of Krisna, is mentioned in the .Srimad Bhagavata 
tlius 

STflT^ IJTfrJtpT ^ II H 

(Hlifi^^Tvata, Skanclha II, adhyuya 6.) 

?nr II % \\ 

(Bhilgavata, Skandha II, adhyaya 30.) 

Prabhasa was situated beyond the rock of Girnar in Kathiawar where 
we come across all the edicts of As'oka as well as as an inscription of 
Rudradama supposed to be the first inscription in Sanskrit dated about 
100 A. D. which mentions Chandra Gupta and As'oka by names. There 
are also some inscriptions in Gupta characters, and there is no doubt that 
BrabhiVsa situated on the Sarasvati acquired celebrity in very old times. 
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sea-coast. To reconcile these conflicting statements it has been 

suggested that Aksapada otherwise known as Gotama or Gautama 

was the founder of the NySya philosophy, that he was born at 

Gautama-sthiina in Mithilil, on the river Ksirodadhi, lived for some 

years at the village now called Godnu at the confluence of the 

Ganges and Sarayu until his retirement to Prabhtisa the well-known 

sacred place of pilgrimage in Kathiawar on the sea-coast. 

/ ^ 

The Satapatha Brfibmana mentions Gautama along with Asur4- 

His age about 550 15. C. Vfiyupurana (already quoted) 

states that Aksapada, alias Gotama or Gauta¬ 
ma, flourished during the time of JiUukarnya Vyasa, Now J^tu- 
karnya, according to the Madhuktlmla and Yajuavalkya K4mla of 
the Satapatha Brithmana * (Ki\nva recension), was a pupil of isur4- 
yana and Yaska who are supposed to have lived about 550 B. C. 
This date tallies well with the time of another Gautama who, together 
with Aranemi, is described in the Divyiivadiinaj-, a Buddhist Sanskrit 
work translated into Chinese in the 2 nd century A. D., as having 
transmitted the Vedas to posterity before they were classified by 
Vyasa. It does not conflict with the view that Aksapada is identical 


This Frabhasa is not to be confounded with another town called 
Prabhasa in Kausainbi near Allahabad on the Jumna where there is an 
inscription, dated about the 2nd century B, C., of Asarlasena, a descendant 
ol Sonakilyana of Adliicchatra, (vide Dr. Fuhrer’s Pabhosa inscriptions in 
h>pigraphia Indica, Vol. 11 , pp. 242-243.) 

* Vide Weber’s History of Indian Literature, p. 140. 

In the Madhyandiniya recension of the J^atapatha Brahmana a teacher 
intervenes between YAska and Jatukaruya, viz. Bharadvaja. Cf. 


.¥in3[rjnf 

(Satapatha Brithmana, Madhyandiniya recension, Kiluda 14, adhyaya 5.) 

fThe 33rd chapter of the Divyilvadana called Mataiiga Sutra, in 
Chinese Mo-tan-nu-cin, was translated into Chinese by An-shi-kao-cic of the 
Eastern Han dynasty in A. D. 148-170. {Vide Bunjiu Nanjio’s Catalogue 
of the Chinese Tripitaka). In it wc read :— 


(Divyuvadana, Chap. XXXIII). 
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with Gautama, author of the Gautama Dharma-Sutra which is 
“ declared to be the oldest of the existing works on the sacred law*.” 
Ak.^apada-Gautama, founder of the Nyaya Philosophy, was almost a 
contemporary of Buddha-Gautama who founded Buddhism and 
Indrabhuti Gautama who was a disciple of Mah{i;Vira, the reputed 
founder of Jainism. 

The fourfold division of the means of knowledge (Pramana) into 
perception, inference, comparison and word found in the Jaina Pri\krita 
scriptures such as the Nandi-Sutra, Sthanauga-Siitrat and Bhagavati 
Sutra compiled by Indrabhuti-Gautama finds its parallel in the 
Nyfiya-Sfitra of Aksapada-Gautama leading to the conclusion that 
this particular doctrine was either borrowed by Indrabhiiti from 
Aksapj\da or was the common property of both. In the Pali and 
Prakrita scriptures Gautama is called Gotama, and a Pali Sutta 
mentions a sect called “Gotamaka,’'+ who were followers of Gau¬ 
tama, identified perhaps with the founder of the Nyaya Philosophy. 
The Pi'ili Canonical scriptures such as the Brahmajitla Sutta, § 

*Buhlcr observes ;—These arguments which allow us to place (iautama 
before both IJaudhayana and VAs'istha are that both these author.s quote 

Gautama as an authority on law. Tliese facts will, I think, suffice 

to show that the Gautama Dharma .Sutra may be safely declared to be the 
olde.'it of the existing works on the sacred law.’’ (Buhler’s Gautama, 
Introduction, pp. XLIX and LIV, S. B. E. series). 

t ?T5!T^T ’TWfT ^ ITfT 

?r3iTT% I 

(Sthi^nAiiga-Sutra, Page 309, published by Dhaiiapat Singh). 

X Vide Prof. 'r. W. Rhys David's Introduction to the Kassapa-Sihanada 
Sutta, pp. 220“222. It is observed :— 

“The only alternative is that some Bralimaua, belonging to the Gotama 
(iotra, is here relerred to as Iiaving had a cominunit}' of Bliiksus named 
after him.” 

(Brahmajida .Sutta 1-33, edited by Rhys Davids and Carpenter). 

(Udana, p. 10, edited by Paul Steinthal, B. T. S. edition). 
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Udtina, etc., which embody the teachings of Buddha, mention a class 
of Sramanas and Brahmanas who were “takkl” or “takkika” (logicians) 
and "vimamsi” (casuists) and indulged in “takka” (.logic) and virnamsa 
(casuistry), alluding perhaps to the followers of Aksapada-Gautama 
described as “Gotamaki\.” 

The Kathavatthuppakarana *, a Pi\li work of the Abhidhamma- 
pitaka, composed by Moggaliputta Tissa at the third Buddhist 
Council during the reign of Asoka about 255 B.C , mentions “patiuniV’ 

I in Sanskrit : “pratiina, ” proposition), “Upanaya ’ (application of 
reasons), “Niggaha’’ (in Sanskrit : ‘‘Nigraha,” humiliation or defeat) 
etc., which are the technical terms of Nyiiya philosophy or Logic. 
Though Moggaliputta Tissa has not made any actual reference to 
Logic or Nyfiya, his mention of some of its technical terms warrants 
us to suppose that that philosophy existed in some shape in India 
in his time about 255 B. C. These facts lead us to conclude that 
Gotama, Gautama or Aksapilda, the founder of Nyaya Philosophy, 
lived about the year 550 B. C. 


II. NVAYASOTRA TIIK first WORKONNYAYA I’IIILOSOPHY. 

To Gotama, Gautama or Aksapfida, of whoni a short account has 
The earliest con- given above, is attributed the authorship of 

tribution to tlie the Nyilya-Sutra, the earliest work on Nyilya 
Sdtra literature. Philosophy. Sanskrit literature in the Sutra or 
aphoristic style was presumably inaugurated at about 550 B. C, and 
the Nyi\ya-Sutra the author of which lived, as already stated, at 
about that time, must have been the hrstf contribution to that litera¬ 
ture. The “Sutta” or Sutra section of the Pi\li literature reads very 


* The terms “ratifina " (pratijna, |)r(.)position) anrl “niggalia" (nigraha. 
defeat) occur in the followiiu^* passages :— 

(Kathavatthuppakarana, Siamese edition, p. 3), 

“Niggaha-Catukkam” is the name of a section of the first chapter of the 
Kathavatthuppakarana while “Upanaya-Catiikkam’’ is the name of another 
sect ion of that work. 

fKapila is stated in the Samkhye-KArika, verse 70, to have taught his 
philosophy to Asuri who is mentioned in the S'atapatha Brahmana as a 

teacher, Asurayana and Yaska who followed Asuri were the teachers of 
Jatukarnya, a contemporary of Aksapdda-Gaiitama. Kapila therefore 
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much like a body of sermons bearing no affinity with the Sutra 
works of the Brflhmauas. 


The NyA,ya-Sutra is divided into five books, each containing two 
The o^radufil dev- chapters called nhnikas or Diurnal portions. It is 


clopinciit of the 
NyAya-Sutra. 


believed that Aksapada finished his work on Nyfiya 
in ten lectures corresponding to the ahnikas re¬ 


ferred to above. We do not know whether the whole of the 


NyAya-Sutra, as it exists at present, was the work of AksapAda, nor 
do we know for certain whether his teachings were committed to writ¬ 


ing by himself or transmitted by oral tradition only. It seems to me 


that it is only the first book of the NyAya-Sfitra containing a brief 
explanation of the 16 categories that we are justified in ascribing to 
AksapAda, while the second, third and fourth books which discuss 
particular doctrines of the Vaisesika, Yoga, MimAmsA, Vedanta and 
Buddhist Philosophy bear marks of different hands and ages. In 
these books there are passages quoted almost verbatim from the 


Lai’ikAvatAra-Sutra *, a Sanskrit vyork of the YogAchAra Buddhist 
Philosophy, from the MAdhyamika Sutra of NAgArjunaf and from the 
Satakat of Arya Deva—works which were composed in the early 
centuries of Christ. The fifth book treating of the varieties of futile 


rejoinders and occasions for rebuke was evidently not the production 
of AksapAda who dismissed those topics without entering into their 
details. The last and most considerable additions were made by 
VAtsyAyana, otherwise known as Paksila SvAmi, who about 450 A. D. 
wrote the first regular commentary, “BhAsya”, on the NyAya Sutra, 
and harmonised the different, and at times conflicting, additions and 
interpolations by the ingenious introduction of Sutras of his own mak¬ 
ing fathered upon AksapAda. 


preceded Aksapada by at lea.st three generations. Kapila's Philosophy is 
believed to have come down by oral traditions and was not perhaps com¬ 
mitted to writing in his life-time. Hence the Nyaya-Sutra has been stated 
to be the first work of the Sutra period. 

• Vide Ny^ya Sfttra 4-2-26, which quotes the Lankavatara Siftra (dated 
about 300 A.D.) 

t Vide Nyaya-Sdtra 2-1-39. 4 'I- 39 j and 4-1-48. which criticise the Miidhya- 
inika Sfitra. 

t Vide Nyaya-Stltra 4-1-48 which criticises S'ataka of Aryaveda. 
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The Nytlya-Sutra has, since its composition, enjoyed a very 
great popularity as is evident from the numer* 
ous commentaries that have from time to time 
centred round it. A few of the commentaries 
are mentioned below ;— 


Commentaries on the 
Nyaya-Sutra. 


TKXT. 

1. Nyf\ya-Sutra by Gotama or Aksaplida (550 H, C.) 

('ommentaries. 

2. Nx'^lya-Bhasya b\' \"^tsyAyana (450 A. ]).) 

3. Xya)'a-VMrtika by Urlyotakara. 

4. Nyaya-Vartika-tatparwa-tjkA b\' V.'chaspali IMiA'ra. 

5. Nyaya-Vartika-tatparyatika-paris'uddlii b>' Udayana. 

6. Paris'uddipraka'sA by VardhamAna. 

7. Vardliamanendu by Padmanabha jVIis'ra. 

/ 

8. XyayrdahkAra by Srikantha, 

9. XyayalankAra Vrilti by Jayanta. 

10. Nyaya-mafijarl b}' Ja)'anta. 

11. NyAya-Vritti by Abhayatilakoprjdhya)'a. 

12. Nyaya-Vritti by Vis'vanatha. 

13. Mitabhai^iiu Vritti by MahAdeva Vedanti. 

14. NyayaprakAs'a by Kes'ava Mis'ra. 

15. NyAyabodliini by Govardhana. 

16. Xyaya Sutra Vyakhya b)' MathiirAnAtha. 

III. RECEPTION ACCORDED TO THE NYAVA PHILOSOPHY. 


It appeal's from the Chhclndogya-upanisad, Brihadc\raiiyaka-upa- 
nisad and Kausitaki Brilhmana"^ thai Philosophy 
Philosophy inauour- (Adhyiitma-Vidyii) received its first impetus 
the military caste. ^he Ksatriyas (members of the military 

caste) who carried it to great perfection. King 
Aj^tasatru in an assembly of the Kuru-Panch&»las consoled a Briih- 
mana named Svetaketu, son of Aruni of the Gautama family, that 

* Kausitaki-Brahmana 2-1, 2; 16, 4, 

Brihad^ranyaka 2-1-20, 2-3-6. 

Chhandogya 3-14-1 ; 5-11, 24 ; 1-8-9 ; 1-9-3, 7'^’3 5 '^ 

m ri srr^ fiRiT 

(Chh&ndogya-iipanisad 5-3^. 
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he had no cause of being sorry for his inability to explain certain 
doctrines of Adhyfttma VidyA which were known only to the 
Ksatriyas. It may be observed that Mahuvira and Buddha who 
founded respectively Jainism and Buddhism—two universal religions 
based on poilosophy or Adhyatma-VidyA—were also Ksatriyas. 
Kapila is reputed to be the first BrAhmana who propounded a system 
of philosophy called SArnkhya, but his work on the subject not 
having come down to us in its original form we are not in a position 
to ascertain what relation it bore to the Vedas or what kind of recep¬ 
tion was given to it by the orthodox Brahmanas. We know for 
certain that the most powerful Brahmaua who undertook to study and 
teach philosophy openly was Gotama, (iautama or AksapAda, the 
renowned author of the Nyaya-Sutra He founded a rational system of 
philosophy callel “Nyaya” which at its inception had no relation with 
the topics of the Vedic Samhita and Brahinana. At this stage the 
NyAya was pure Logic unconnected with the scriptural dogmas. 
AksapAda recognised four means of valid knowledge, vis., perception 
inference, comparison and word of which the last signified knowledge 
derived through any reliable assertion. 


This being the nature of NyAya or Logic at its early stage it was 
not received with favour by the orthodox com- 

rcx’eived v itM'avour** munity of BrAhmanas who were anxious to estab¬ 
lish an organised society, paid their sole attention 
to the SamhilAs and 13rAhmanas which treated of rituals, ignoring 


I’rolcssor 1’. Dcii^^cn observes :— 

In this narrative, [)reservo(l by two different Vedic schools, it is expressly 
declared that the knowledge of tire Brahman as at man, the centrale doctrine 
of the entire Vedanta, is |iossessevl by the King ; bat, on the contrary, 
is not jrossessed b)’ the HrAliinana “famed as a Vedic scholar.’’—Philosoph)' 
of tile Upanishads, pp. 17—i<S. 

Again he remarks ;—We are forced to conclude, if not with absolute 
certaint)’, yet with a very high degree of probability, that as a matter of 
fact the doctrine of the fttman standing as it did in such sharp contrast to 
all the principles of the Vedic ritual, though the original conception may 
have been due to Br'diinanas, was taken up and cultivated primarily not 
in BrAhmana but in Ksatriya circles, and was first adopted by the farmer 
in later times. Philosophy of the Upanishads, p. 19. 

m I m i i 

»5T I 
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altogether the portions which had nothing to do with them. The 
sage Jaimini* in his Miman»sa-Sutra distinctly says that the Veda 
having for its sole purpose the prescription of actions, those parts 
of it which do not serve that purpose are useless We art therefore 
not surprised to find Manu t enjoining excommunication upon those 
members of the twice-born caste who disregarded the Vedas and 
Dharma-Sutra relying upon the support of Hetu-Sastra or Logic. 
Similarly Valmiki in his Ramayaim I discredits those persons of 
perverse intellect who indulge in the frivolities of Anviksiki, the 
science of Logic, regardless of the works of sacred law (Dharma- 
sastra) which they should follow as their guide. Vyasa in the 
Mahabh}\rata,§ SAntiparva, relates the doleful story of a repen¬ 
tant BrAhmana who, addicted to Tarkavidya (Logic), carried 


These lour pregnant expressions (MahavAkya) originateil fruni the 
Briihmauas, whence it may be concluded Nirgnna-Brahrna-Vidya or know¬ 
ledge of absolute Brahman was confined among them. It was the .S.iguua- 
Brahma VidyA or knowledge of Brahman limited by form and attributes that 
is said to have been intiaxluced by the Ksatriyas. 


(Mimamsa, Sutra). 


(Manu, adhy ix a 2, verse II j. 

srrtr ^ ii n 


(R4in^yana Ayodhya Kauda, Sari^a loo). 

f5n:4i;Tq;ii yvs ii 
srafg?n tgirg^r 

5ar ^ ii y-i ii 


STlf^rT^; ^ I 

II ye. II 


(Mahabharata, S'antiparva, adhyaya l8o.) 


In the Gandharva tantra we find :— 


SfTTnMf II 


(Quoted in Pranatosiuitantra). 
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on debates divorced from all faith in the Vedas and was on 
that account, turned into a jackal in his next birth as a penal* 
ty. In another passage of the Si\ntiparv3,* Vyfisa warns the followers 
of the Vedftnta Philosophy against communicating their doctrines to a 
NaiyAyika or Logician. Vyasal does not care even to review the 
NyA.ya system in the Brahma-sutra seeing that it has not been recog¬ 
nised by any worthy sage. Stories of infliction of penalties on those 
given to the study of Nyaya are related in the Skanda Purana.J and 
other works ; and in the Naisadha-charita§ we find Kali satirising the 
founder of NyA,ya Philosophy as “Gotama” the “most bovine’’ among 
sages. 

Gradually however this system of philosophy instead of reiving 

entirely upon reasoning came to attach due weight 

Ny a y a recdncilod authority of the Vedas, and later on, after 

\/ith scnplural dog¬ 
mas. its reconciliation with them, the principles of 

Nyaya were assimilated in other systems of philosophy such as the 

Vaisesika,|| Yoga, Mimaiiisa,* SAr'iikbya'*”*, etc. 

* ?Tr^‘ i 

X X X X X 

JT ^ II II 

(Maliabharata, S'antijiarva, adli\'aya 246). 

t II It 

(Vcdaiita-sutra 2-2). 

1 ntrTJT; ^ ^ \ 

srnr^lr 1 

?Tgr ^ni^sr n 

(Skanda Purrnui, Kalikakhanda, adhyaya 17). 

§ JTfTgfjT: I 

ntPHT II 

l|Vais'esika-st>ti a I-I-4, 2-1-15, i-i-id, 2-1-17, 2 -2-17, 2-2-32, 3-1-15, y-2-3, 
y-2-4. 

(J ayanai'ayaua Tarkapanchananas edition). 

*i Mimamsa-stltra 1-1-4, 1-3-1, 1-3-2, 1-3-3, 1-4-14. 1-4-35. l-S-8. 3-I-I7. 
3-1-20,4-3-18, 5-1-6, 10-3-35. 

•* Sainkhya-sCitra 1-60, i-ioi, 1-106, 5-10, 5-11, 5-12. 

Yoga-.sCitra 1-5, 6. 
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Henceforth the Nyj\ya was regarded as an approved branch 
of learning. Thus the Gautama-Dharma-sutra*' 

vS'brandiTf know- P’^^^cribes a course of training in Logic (Nyftya) 
ledge. for the King and acknowledges the utility of 

Tarka or Logic in the administration of justice though in the case of 
conclusions proving incompatible ultimate decision is directed to be 
made by reference to persons versed in the Vedas. Manut says that 
dharma or duty is to be ascertained by logical reasoning not opposed 
to the injunctions of the Vedas. He recommends Logic (Ny&ya) as a 
necessary study for a King and a logician to be an indispensable member 
of a legal assembly. Y^ijua-valkyaJ counts “Nyaya” or Logic among 
the fourteen principal sciences while Vyusa§ admits that he was able to 
arrange and classify the Upanisads with the help of the Anviksiki or 
Logic. In the Padma-pur4na!l Logic is included among the fourteen 

* ?:rirT ^4^5^ 

I .I 

srftT^r?T Orgr I 

(Gautanuidharma-.t:{\tra, adliyaya iij. 

t ^ ^«in5rTf^fv:r5n r 

(Manu, adh)-riya I2, vci’be io6j. 

(Manu, adhyaya 7, verse 43), 

VITJTqTS^: I 

sr^TSfTWfJT^r: ^ II 

(Manu, adhyaya 12, verse 11 ij. 

^r: ^«iT5n^r ^ =5Tg^"sr ii 

(Yajnavalkya samhita, adhyaya i, verse 3). 

§ cTTcT qfIsW g ’TTf^ I 

jr«TTfJr iTJTm ?rRr ii 

(Mah^bharata quoted by Vis'vaniitha in his Vritti on Nyaya-sCltra i-i-i), 

II ?rfT^ 3?:r?!r?«rr^Tf%??r^rg i 

iftff f q f II 

^ S*T: I 

(Padma-purana, v/rfi? Muir’s Sanskrit text Vol. Ill, p. 27). 
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principal branches of learning promulgated by GodVisnu, while in the 
Matsya-puri\na,* Nyilya-vidyA,, together with the Vedas, is said to have 
emanated from the mouth of Brahma himself. In fact so wide¬ 
spread was the study of Nyaya that the Mab^bhiirata is full of 
references to that science. 

1 n the Adiparva of the Mahbaharata Nyillyat or Logic is mention¬ 
ed along with the Veda and Chikitsa (the science of medicine), and the 
hermitage of K{i,syapa is described as being filled with sages who 
were versed in the NyAya-tattva (logical truths) and knew the true 
meaning of a proposition, objection and conclusion. The Santi- 
parvat refers to numerous tenets of Nyj\ya supported by reason and 
scripture while the Asvamedha-parva§ describes the sacrificial ground 
as being resounded by logicians (Hetu-vadin) who employed ^ argu¬ 
ments and counter-arguments to vanquish one another. In the Sabha- 
parval! the sage Narada is described as being versed in Logic 

* i 

?5ri?Tf%€rr ^ ii 

(Matsya-piirana 3-2). 

^ ii ii 

(Mahabhiirala, Adiparva, adhyaya 1). 
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(Miiliablidrata, Adiparva, adhyaya 70). 
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(Mahabharata, 6antiparva. adhyaya 2io). 
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(Mahabharata, A'svamedhaparva, adhyaya, 85). 
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(Nyayavid) and skilful in distinguishing unity and plurality (“aikya” 
and “nunfltva”), conjunction and co-existence (‘‘samyoga’ and “sama- 
vj\ya”), genus and species (“parapara ”), etc, capable of deciding 
questions by evidences (Pramdna) and ascertaining the validity and 
invalidity of a five-membered syllogism (Panchavayava-vdkya). 

In fact the Nyaya (Logic) was in course of time deservedly 

held in very high esteem. If it were allowed to 
1 he Course of Nydya. , ,, . . . , . . , ■ 

follow Its original course unimpeded by reli¬ 
gious dogmas it would have risen to the very height of perfection. 
Nevertheless the principles of Nyaya entering into the diflerent 
systems of phi'osophy gave them each its proper compactness and 
cogency just as Bacon’s Inductive Method shaped the sciences and 
philosophies of a later age in a different country. It is however to 
be regretted that during the last live hundred years the Nyaya has 
been mixed up with Law (smyiti , Rhetoric (alaiikura), Vedanta, etc., 
and thereby has hampered the growth of those branches of knowledge 
upon which it has grown up as a sort of parasite. 

Sanskrit Coi.lect, Calcutta. \ SATIS CHANDRA VIDYABHU- 
The yth November, /gr^. J SANA. 

ll « ii 

^ || -a II 

(Maluibliai'cita, Sabliaparx a, aclhya\’a 5). 
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Hqrt fW5^ f%f 

^ 311 ^ rafmi |?srt«tre snfir 

a^arfnsnms^^reiiww: ii \ t^i 

sriTPR pram&na, proof ; prameja, provable, knowable, object of 
proof ; samfiaya, doubt, uncertainty ; q^iqsT Prayojana, aim, purpose; 
12WX dri ft&nta, example, familiar instance ; siddh&nta, conclusion; 

avayava, meuibera of the syllogism ; qqf tarka, hypothetical reaso¬ 
ning, confutation ■ f^erq nirnaya, ascertainment; SIT^ vada, discussion; 3icq 
jalpa, sophistry ; ^{|SVT vitandi, cavil, wrangling ; hetv&bhftsa, 

pseudo-mark, fallacy ; 99 clihala, quibbling ; SIT^ jAti, futility ; fwqf^4liT 
nigraha-sthfina, occasion for rebuke, opponent’s errors ; Tattva- 

jfianftt, from knowledge of the true nature; ni^ifireyasa- 

adhigamah, attainment of the supreme good. 

1. Supreme felicity is attained by the knowledge about the 
true nature of the sixteen categories, »»«., means of right knowledge 
( pramana), object ol right knowledge (prameya), doubt (samsaya ), 
purpose ( prayojana ), familiar instance ( dristanta ) established tenet 
( siddhanta ), members ( avayava ), confutation (tarka* ), ascertain- 

’**'The English equivalent for “tarka” is variously givau as “con¬ 
futation, *’ ‘ argumentation, ” <■ reductio ad absurdum,” “ hypothetical 
reasoning, ” etc. 
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ment (nirnaya), discussion (vada), wrangling (jalpa ), cavil (vitanda), 
fallacy ( hetvabhasa ), quibble ( chhala), futility (jati ), and occasion 
for rebuke ( nigrahasthana ). 

Knov}led(jv. about the true nature of the sixteen categories* means trae^now- 
ledge by the “enunciation,” “definition” and “critical examination” of 
the categories. Book 1 (of tho Nyaya Sutra) treats of “enunciation” and 
“definition,” while tlie reniainning four Books are reserved for “critical 
examination.” 'I’he attainment of supreme felicity is preceded by the 
knowledge of four things r/x , (I) that which is fit to be abandoned riz., 
(pain), (2) that which produces what is fit to be abandoned (m'z , misappre¬ 
hension, etc), ( 3 ) complete destniction of what is fit to be abandoned and 
( 4 ) the means of destroying what is fit to be abandoned (viz , true know- 
ledgef). 

diihklia, pain ; janina, birth ; pravriUi, activity ; 

dosa, fault ; rnitliya-jhafia, false knowledge ; uitara- 

uttara-apiiye, oil tlio disappearance of one after another in the reverse 
order ; tat anan tara »j At, owing to the absence of each 

Bucoessive one ; apavarguh, final release, attainment of the end. 

2. Fain, birth, activity, faults and misapprehension—on the 
successive annihilation of these in the reverse order, there follows 

release. 

Misapprehension, faults, activity, birth and pain—these in their 
uninterrujited course constitute tlie world. Release, which consists in 
the soul’s getting rid of the world, is tho condition of supreme felicity 
marked by perfect tranquillity and not tainted by any defilement. A 
person, by the true knowledge of the sixteen categories, is able to I’eraove 
his misapprehensions. Wi en this is done, his faults, viz., affection, 

* VAtsyAyana observes :— 

5r?%: I \ 

—(Nn AyadaiSana, p. 9 , Bibliotheca Indica Series). 

—(NyAyadarii na, p. 2 ) 
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aversion and stupidity, disappear. He is tlien no lunger subject to any 
activity and is consequectly freed from transmigration and pains. This 
is the way in which his release is effected and supreme felicity secured. 

pratyak^, perception j anumana, inference ; ^qiTR 

upamfiina, comparison ; Sabda, word ; pram^nani ; proofs, 

means of right kn^owledge. 

3. Perception, inference, comparison and word ( verbal testi- 
mony)^hese arc the means of right knowledge. 

[Tho ChArv&kas admit only one means of right knowledge, viz.y 
perception (pratyaksa) ; the Vaifiesikas and Bauddhas admit two viz.^ 
perception and inference (anum4na) ; the Saiikhyas admit three, viz.^ per¬ 
ception, inference and verbal testimony ( %ama or sabda ) ; while the 
Naiy2.yikas, whose fundamental work is the Ny^ya sutra, admit four, viz,^ 
perception, inference, verbal testimony and comparison (uparnana). The 
Pi4bli4kara8 admit a fifth means of right knowledge called presumption 
(arth&patti), the Bh&ttas and Vedantins admit a sixth, viz.y non-existence 
(abhava), and the Pauranikas recogniso a se-voirth and eighth means of 
right knowledge, named probability (saiubhava) and rumour (aitihyad- 

indriya-artba*sannilcarsa-utp»innam, produced 
from the contact of the sense with the object ; jn4nam, knowledge ; 

a-vyapade4yam, without naming ; a-vyabhichari, 

unerring ; vyavasl^ya-^tmakam, certain in nature ; pra- 

tyaksam, perception. 

4. Perception is that knowledge which arises from the contact 
of a sense with its object, and which is determinate, unnameable and 
non-erratic. 

Determinate .—This epithet distinguishes perception from indetermi¬ 
nate knowledge ; as, for instance, a man looking from a distance cannot 
ascertain whether there is smoke or dust. 

jyVmameafcZe.—Signifies that the knowledge of a thing derived 
through perception has no connection with the naUne which the things 
boars. 
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Non erratic Bnmrwr the sun's rays coming in contact with 
earthly heat quiver and appear to the eyes of men as water. The know^ 
ledge of water derived in this way is not perception. To eliminate such 
cases the epithet non-erratic has been used. 

[This aphorism may also be translated as follows:—PerCOptiOll 
is knowledge and which arises from the contact of a sense with its object 
and which is non-erratic being either, indeterminate (nirvikalpaka, as 
‘'this is something’') or determinate (savikalpaka, as “this is a Br&h- 
mana ”}]. 

M*T atha, then ; tat-ptlrTakam, preceded by perception ; SifW 

tri-vidham, threefold ; anumftnam, inference ; pflrva*vat, 

from cause to effect ; Seffa-vat, from effect to cause } 

sA iiAnyto-drif^m, commonly seen ; ^ cha, and. 

6. Inference is knowledge which is preceded by perception, 
ind is of three kinds, vh., ft priori, ft posteriori and ‘commonly seen/ 

A 

A priori is the knowledge of effect derived from the perception of 
its Cause, e.g , one seeing clouds infers that there will be rain. 

A 

.4 is the knowledge of cause derived from the perception 

of its effects, e.g.y one seeing a river swollen infers that there was rain, 

'Commonly seen* is the knowledge of one thing derived from the 
perception of another thing with which it is commonly seen, e g., one 
seeing a beast possessing horns, infers that it possesses also a tail, or 
one seeing smoke on a hill infers that there is fire on it. 

prasiddha-sftdharmy&t, through similarity to a known 
object ; sftdhya-sAdhanam, the making known of the thing 

posited ; upam&nam, comparison, analogy. 

6. eomparlson is theiknowledge of a thing through its simi¬ 
larity to another thing previously well known. 

A man, hearing from a forester’that A hos Jgavaeus is like a eoWf 
resorts to a forest where he sees an animal like a cow. Having recollected 
what he heard he institutes a comparison, by which he arrives at the con¬ 
viction that the animal which he sees is ho9 gavaeus, This is knowledge 
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derived through oomparison Some hold that comparison is not a 
separate means of knowledge, for when one notices the likeness of a 
cow in a strange animal one really performs nn act of perception In 
reply, it is urged that we cannot deny comparison as a separate means 
of knowledge, for how d »e9 otlierwise the name bos gavaeus signify the 
general notion of the animal called bos gavaeus? That f e name 60s 
gavaeus signifies one and all members of the bos gavaeus i lass is nut a 
result of perception, but the consequence of a distinct knowledge, called 
comparison. 

apta-upade6ah, the direction or instruction of a reliable 
person ; !CRR[: fiabdah, word, testimony. 

7. Word (verbal testimony) is the instructive assertion of a 
reliable person. 

A reliable person is one—may be a ri?’, arya or inlechha,—who as an 
expert in a certain matter is willing to communicate his experiences of it. 

[Suppose a young man coming to the side of a river cannot ascer¬ 
tain whether the river is fordable or not, and immediately an old experi¬ 
enced man of the locality, who has no enmity against him, comes and 
tells him that the river is easily fordable : the word of the old man is to 
be accepted as a means of right knowledge, called verbal testimony]. 

I?; sah, it, word ; dvi-vidhah twofold ; drijta- 

adri^ta-artha-tvllt, because its object may be seen or not seen. 

8. It is of two kinds, viz.^ that which refers to matter which ia 
seen, and that which refers to matter which is not seen. 

The first kind involves matter which can be actually verified. 
Though we are incapable of verifying the matter involved in the second 
kind, we can somehow ascertain it by means of inference. 

\^M(itter which is seen e.g , a physician^s assertion that physical 
strength is gained by taking butter]. 

IMatter which is not seen^ e g., a religious teacher’s assertion that one; 
conquers heaven fay performing horse-sacrifices]. 
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Atin 4 , soul ; ^lOr S trira, body ; indriya, sense ; srtf artha, 

object , gP^ buddhi consciousness, intellect, reason, understanding ; IH* 
tnaiias, rriind, sensorium ; pravritti ; dnsa , fault; 17 c!|V}T^ pretya* 

bli 4 vra, rebirth ; ^ phala, fruit ; duhkha, pain ; ajjavarga, 

release, salvation i g tu, excludes other provables piameyain, the 

object of proof. 

9. Soul, body, senses, objects of sense, intellect, mind, activity, 
fault, transuiigration, fruit, pain and release—arc the obiects of 
right.knowledge. 

The objects of right knowledge are also enumerated as substance, 
quality, action, generality, particularity, intimate relation [and non¬ 
existence which are the technicalities of the Vaisesika philosophy]. 

^RTR 

fegH" ffir \\\\\\\^\\ 

ichchhA, desire ; 5 ^ dvefa, aversion ; ST^r^T prayatna, effort ; 
sukha, pleasure ; duhkha, pain ; flTsf jh4ua, cognition ; vrrc^tf: 4 tma- 
nah, of the soul i lihgam, mark. 

10 . Desire, aversion, volition, pleasure, pain and intelligence are 
the marks of the soul. 

[^ These abido in tlie soul, or rather are the qualities of the substance 
called soul] 

clic§til indriya artha aarayah, site or locug of volition, 
or striving, senses, and objects, viz , pleasure and pain ; 6 ariram 

body. 

11. Body is the site of gesture, senses and sentiments. 

Body is the site of ycduri^, inasniucli as it strives to reach what is 
desirable and to avoid what is hateful. It is also the site of Bensesy for 
the latter act well or ill, according as the former is in good or bad order. 
Sentiments winch, comprise pleasure and pain are also located in the 
body which experiences them. 

ghritna rasana-chak^us-tvak-srotrani, nose, 
toUi^ue, eye, skin and ear ; iudriy&ni, organs of sense ; 

bbutebbyah, from the elemenis. 
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12. Nose, tongue, eye, skin and ear are the senses produced from 
elements. 

Nose is of the same nature as earth, tongue as water, eye as light, 
skin as air and ear as ether 

cnqu^Tscrftm \\\{\\\\\\ 

Prithivi, enrth ; water; ^iT^tejas, fire ; qrj: vayuh, air; 

S?T^T^t &k&sam, ether ; |R| iti, these ; bhuf&ni, eleiaents. 

13. Earth, water, light, air and ether—these are the elements. 

Gandha-rasa rupa-sparsa fiabdAh, smell, taste, 
colour, touch and sound ; jRlsATf^gniT; prithivi 4 di-gunah, attributes of 
earth, etc,, Tat-arthah, objects of them, the senses, 

14. Smell, taste, colour, touch and sound are obfects of the 
senses and qualities of the earth, etc. 

Smell is the object of nose and the prominent quality of earth, taste 
is the object of tongue and quality of water, colour is the object of eye 
and quality of fire, touch is the object of skin and quality of air, Mid 
sound is the object of ear and quality of ether. 

buddhih consciousness, understanding ; Upalabdhih, 

apprehension, intuition ; jn^nam, cognition. ; iti, this. an- 

artha-antaram, statement of synonyms. 

15. Intellect, apprehension and knowledge—ihese are not 
different from one another, 

[The term apprehension (upalabdhi) is generally used in the sense 
of perception (pratyakaa). According to the Siihkhya philosophy, 
intellect (buddhi), which is the first thing evolved out of primordial 
matter (prakr{ti)y is altogether different from knowl€M]g6^ (jJidna)j which 
consists in the reflection of external objects on the soul (purusa), the 
abode of transparent consciuusnessj. 
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yuc/apat, simulaneoas ; Jnana-anutpaU h, non-appe¬ 
arance of cognitions ; nianasah, of mafias, mind, lingara, mark. 

10. The mark of the mind is that there do not arise (in the 
soul ) more acts of knowledge than one at a time. 

It is impossible to perceive two things simultaneously. Perception 
does not arise merely from the contact of a 80n8t3-organ with its object, 
but it requires also a conjufiction of the mind Now, the mind, which 
is an atomic substance, cannot be conjoined with more than one sense- 
organ at a time, hence there cannot occur more acts of perception than 
one at one time. 

Pravrittih, activity ; VAk-buddhi-sariraarara- 

bhah the start made by speech, manas and body. 

17. Activity is that which makes the voice, mind and body 
begin their action. 

There are three kinds of action, viz., vocal^ mental and bodily ^ each 
of which may be sub divided as good or bad. 

Bodily actions which are bad are :—(1) killing, (2) stealing, and (3) 
committing adultery. 

Bodily actions which are good are ;—(1) giving, (2) protecting, and 
(3) serving. 

Vocal actions which are had are:—(1) telling a lie, (2) using harsh 
language, (3) slandering, and (4) indulging in frivolous talk. 

Vocal actions which aie^oodare:—(1) speaking the truth, (2) 
speaking what is useful, (3) speaking what is pleasant, and (4) reading 
sacred books. 

Mental actions which are lad are :—(f)malice, (2) covetousness, and 
(3) scepticism. 

Mental actions which are good are :—(1) compassion, (<3) refraining 
from covetousness, and (3) devotion. 

pravartanA lak^an&h, of which the characteristic is to 
move to activity ; d^^Ah, faults. 
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18. Faults have the characteristic of causing activity. 

The faults are affection, aversion and stupidity* 

u ^ i ^ i ii 

punar-utpattlh, re appearance, re-birth ; pretyft- 

bhAvah, existence after passing away. 

19. Transmigration means re-births. 

Transmigration is the series of births and deaths. Birth is the 
connection of soul with body, sense-organs, mind, intellect, and sen¬ 
timents, while death is the souPs separation from them. 

“'liiajf ii ^ i ^ i ;(o « 

pravritti-do^a-janitah, produced by activity and 
faplt arthah, object; phalam, fruit. 

20. Fruit is the thing produced by activity and faults. 

Fruit consists in the enjoyment of pleasure or suffering of pain. 
All activity and faults end in producing pleasure which is acceptable, 
and pain which is fit only to be avoided. 

siwwreugnii fra n ^ i ^ i ii 

b4dhan^-]ak^auaip, of which the cbaraoteristic is restraint 
or irritation ; ; duhkham, pain, 

2h Pain has the characteristic of causing uneasiness. 

Pain is affliction which every one desires to avoid. The apborism 
may also be translated as follows :— 

Pain is the mark of hindrance to the soul. 

tat-atyanta-vimokfah, absolute deliverance from this ; 

apavargah> attainment of the goal, final release, salvation. 

22. Release is the absolute deliverance from pain. 

A soul which is no longer subject to transmigration i» freed from 
all pains. Transmigration, which consists in the souPs leaving one body 
and taking another, is the cause of its undergoing pleasure and pain. 
The soul attains release as soon as there is an end of the body,, and, con¬ 
sequently, of pleasure and pain. Those are mistaken who maintain that 

2 
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release enables the soul, not only to get rid of all pains, but also to attain 
eternal pleasure, for pleasure is as itnpernianent as pain and the body. 

r- -S ^ N 

firqaj: \\\\\\^^ 

saniilna-aneka-dharmaiupapatteh, from the appear¬ 
ance of several common properties ; f^irfgq^: vipratipatteh, from con- 
tradiction ; upalabdfai-anupalabdhi-avyavasth^- 

tah, from absence of uniformity of apprehension and from that of non¬ 
apprehension ; vis sa-apeksah, in which there is need of the 

distinguishing mark; f^?f: viniarsah, consideration, judgment; 
samSaynh, doubt. 

23. Doubti whic-h is a conflicting judgment about the precise 
character of an object, arises from the recognition of properties com¬ 
mon to many objects, or of properties not common to any of the objects, 
from conflicting teibtimony, and from irregularity of perception and 
non-perception. 

Doubt is of five kinds, according as it arises from— 

(1) Itrcnynition of common properties^ e.y., seeing in the twilight a 
tall object we cannot decide wheilior it is a man or a post, for the pro¬ 
perty of tallness belongs to both. 

( 2 ) Recognition of properties not commonj e.3., hearing a sound, one 
questions whether it is eternal or not, for the property of soundnoes 
abides neither in man, beast, etc., that are non-eternal, nor in atoms 
which are eternal. 

( 3 ) Conjlictiny testimony, e (j., merely by study one cannot decide 
whether the soul exists, for one system of philosophy affirms that it does, 
while another system states that it does not, 

{\) Irregnlarity of percej)iu>n, p.g.y we peroeivo water in the tank 
where it really exists, but water appears also to exist in the mirage where 
it really does not exist. 

A question arises whether water is perceived only when it actually 
exists, or even when it does not exist. 

( 5 ) Irreyidarity of non-pf^rception^ e.^., we do not perceive water in 
the radish where it really exists, and also on dry land where it does not 
exist. 

A question arises whether water is not perceived only when it does 
not exist, or also when it does exist. 
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riq \\\\\\\^\\ 

yam, which'; artham> object ; ajhikritya, intending^; 

pravartate, acts ; tat, that prayojanam, purpose. 

24. Purpose ia that with an eye to which one proceeds to act. 

Purpose refers to tho thing wllicl) one ondeavoin-s to attain or avoid, 

[A man collects fuel for the purpose of cooking liis food], 

W \ \ \\ 

laukika-parikfjakftiiAfn, of average men and of men 
possessing discrimination either by natuio or as a result of education ; 

yasmin arthe, in which object ; buddhi sa’iiyam, com¬ 
munity of idea ; sah, that ‘lr\s;antah, example, familiar instance. 

25. n familiar instance is the thing about which an ordinary 
man andean expert entertain the same o^)inion. 

[With regard to the general proposition, ‘‘wherover tHero is smoke 
there is fire/^ the Satniliar instance is a kitchen in which fire and smoke 
abide together, to the satisfaction of an ordinary man as well as an acute 
investigator], 

tantra-adhikarana abJiyupagaraa samathiti^, 
established truth about the subject maitef of a tantra. or course of tea¬ 
ching about a number of interrelated subjects, or of an adhikarana op 
topic of discussion or of an abhyUj)agama or admission without proof ; 
siddhanta^, conclusion, established tenet. 

26. nn established tenet is a dogma resting on the authority 
of a obtain school, hypothesis, or implication. 



sarva^antra-prati-tantra- 
adhi-karana-abhyupagama-samsthiti-artha-antara-bhAvAt, owing to diffe¬ 
rences as tenets of all the tantras, of a particular tantra, of a topic or of 
ati admission. 

27* The tenet is of four kinds owing to the distinction: betweett 
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a dogma of all the schools, a dogma peculiar to some school, a hypothetical 
dogma and an implied dogma. 

w \ \ \ \ \^ w 

earva-tantra-aviruddhah, unopposed in all tantras or 
svBtems ; tantre, in the particular tantra or system ; adhikri- 

tah, included, intended, dealt with, treated ; sarva-tantra- 

siddh^ntab, established tenet of all the systems, universal tenet. 

28. R dogma of all the schools is a tenet which is not 
opposed by any school and is claimed by at least one school. 


The five elements (viz,, earth, water, lisafht, air and ether), the five 
objec ts of sense (viz.^ smell, taste, colour, touch and sound), etc., are 
tenets which are accepted by all the schools. 


u ^ I X I « 



sam&na-tantra-siddhah, accepted in identical or allied 
systems ; para-tantra-asiddhah, not accepted in different 

systems; prati-tantra-siddh&ntah, established tenet of a 

particuler system, particular tenet. 

29. A dogma peculair to some school is a tenet which is 
accepted by similar schools, but rejected by opposite schools. 

“ A thing cannot come into existence out of nothing^^—this is a 
peculiar dogma of the Sahkhyas. [The eternity of sound is a peculiar 
dogma of the Mim4msakas]. 


n X I ^ » 



yat-siddhau, on and in the proof of which. ; 
anya*prakarana-siddhih, another sub-topic is proved and needed ; 9 : sah, 
that; adhikara9a-Biddh4Dtah, established tenet of a topic 

of discuaaion. 

30. An hypothetical dogma is a tenet which, if accepted, 
leads to the acceptance of another tenet. 
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There is a soul apart from the senses, because it can recognise 
one and the same object by seeing and touching.’^ If you accept this 
tenet you must also have accepted the following ;—( 1 ) That the senses 
are more than one, (2) that each of the senses has its particular object, 
(3j that the soul derives its knowledge through the channels of the senses, 
(4) that a substance which is distinct from its qualities is the abode of 
them, etc, 

{\ \ \ \ i \\\\ 

a-pariksita-abhyupagam^t, after admission of a 
tenet without proof or examination ; tat-vifiesa-parik^anam, 

examination of particulars concerning it; abhyupagama- 

siddh^ntah, established tenet of an admission without proof or of a con¬ 
cession. 

31 • an implied dogma is a tenet which is not explicitly 
declared as such, but w^hich follows from the examination of particulars 
concerning it. 

The discussion, whether sound is eternal or non-eternal, pre-suppo- 
ses that it is a substance. ‘‘That sound is a substance^^ is here an 
implied dogma. [The mind has nowhere been stated in the Ny&ya-shtra 
to be a sense-organ, but it follows from the particulars examined concer¬ 
ning it that it is so]. 

pratiiS&-heta-ad&harana-npana 7 a-nigama. 
n&ni, proposition, mark, instance, ratiocination and inference ; vraiKTTi 
BrajaTAi(i, members of a syllogism. 

32. The members ( of a syllogism ) are proposition, reason, 
example^ application, and conclusion. 

[1. Proposition.—This hill is fiery, 

2. Reason.—Because it is smoky, 

3 . Example.—Whatever is smoky is fiery, as a kitchen, 

4 . Application.—Bo is this hill (smoky), 

6 . Conclusion.—Therefore this hill is fiery.] 

Borne lay down Jive more members fts follows :— 
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1 (a) Inquiry as to the proposition (jijnas&).—Is this hill fiery in 
all its paits, or in a particular part ? 

2 (a) Questioning the reason ( samsaya ).—That which you call 
smoke may be nothing but vapour. 

3 (a) Capacity of the example to warrant the conclusion (sakya- 
prApti)—Is it true that snaoke is always a concomitant of fire ? In a 
kitchen there are >f course both smoke and fire, but in a red-hot iron- 
ball there is no smoke. 

4 (a) Purpose for drawing the conclusion ( prayojana )—Purpose 
consists in the determination of the true conditions of the hill, in order 
to ascertain whether it is such that one can approach it, or such that one 
should avoid it, or such that one should maintain an att tude of indiffer¬ 
ence towards it. 

4 (6) Dispelling all questions ( samsayavyudAsa).—It is beyond all 
question that the hill is smoky, and that smoke is an invariable concomi¬ 
tant of fire. 

aj: ^ i ^ i (i 

H&dhya-nirdesah, declaration of what is to be established; 
JlfaSJT pratijna, proposition. 

33. 21 proposition is the declaratica of what is to be estab¬ 
lished. 

Sound is non-eternal—this is a proposition. 

udAharana-sAdharrayAt, through similarity to instance; 
sAdhya^sadbanam, statement of the means of establishing what 
is to be established ; ?g: hetuh, mark. 

34, The reason is the means for establishing what is to be 
established through the homogeneous or affirmative character of the 
example. 

Proposition.—Sound is non-eternal, 

Reason.—Because it is produced, 

Example (homogeneous).—Whatever is produced is non-eternal, as 

a pot. 

The example pot possesses the same character as is implied in 
the reason, viz,, ‘^being produced/^ inasmuch as both are non-eternal. 
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U ^ I ^ H 

tathA, likewise ; vaidharrayat, through dissimilarity to 

instance. 

36. Likewise through hetcrogmems or negative character. 

Proposition.—Sound is non eternal, 

Reason.—Because it is produced, 

Example (heterogeneous).—Whatever is not non-eternal is not pro¬ 
duced, as the soul. 

The example soul possesses a character heterogeneous to that 
which is implied in the reason, vi'ii , “being produced/’ inasmuch as one 
is eternal and the other non-eternal. 

sAdhya-sAdharmyAt, through similarity to what is to be 
■established ; tat-dliaroia-bhavi, in which the property of what 

is to be established exists , drisiantah, exanaj)le ; udAhara- 

nain, instance. 

36, fl homogeneous (or affirmative example isa feimiliar 
instance which is known to possess the proi)erty to te established, and 
T^hich implies that this property is invariably c ntained in the reason 
given. 

Proposition.—Sound is non-eternal, 

Reason.—Because it is produced, 

Homogeneous examj)le .— Whatever is produced is non-etemal, as a 

pot. 

Here “ pot ” is a familiar instance which possesses the property of 
non-eternality and implies that whatever is ^^produced” is attended by 
the same property (non-eternality). 

tat-viparyaj&t, through disBimilarity to what is to be estab¬ 
lished i or ; viparitam, contrary, opposite. 

37. A heterogeneous (or negative) example is a &imiliar 
instance which is known to be devoid of the property to be established 
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and which implies that the absence of this property is invariably rejec¬ 
ted in the reason given. 

Proposition.—Sound is non-eternal, 

Reason.—Because it is produced, 

Heterogeneous example, —Whatever is not non-eternal is not produced, 
as the soul. 

Here the *‘80uP^ is a familiar instance which is known to be devoid 
of the property of non-eternality and implies that if anything were pro¬ 
duced, it would necessarily be deprived of the quality of eternality, i.e, 
‘being produced* and ‘eternal* are imcompatible epithets. 

H ^ I ^ I M 

udaharana-apeksati dependent upon instance ; cWr tathd, 
BO. upasamharah winding up, conluding. if na tathaiti, not 

80 ; m v&, or ; sddhyasya, of what is to be established ; upa- 

nayal;^. ratiocination. 

38. Application is a winding up, with reference to the example, 
of what is to be established as being so or not so. 

Application is of two kinds : ( 1 ) Affirmative and ( 2 ) Negative, The 
affirmative application, which is expressed by the word “so,** occurs 
when the example is of an affirmative character. The negative, which is 
expressed by the phrase “not so,*' occurs when the example is of a nega¬ 
tive character. 

Proposition —Sound is non-eternal, 

Reason.—Because it is produced, 

Example.—Whatever is produced is non-eternal, as a pot, 

Affirmative application. —So is sound (produced). 

Conclusion.—Therefore sound is non-eternah 

Or: 

Proposition.—Sound is non-eternal, 

Reason.—Because it is produced. 

Example.—Whatever is eternal is not produced, as the soul, 

Negative application. —Sound is not so (^’.e., sound is not not-pro* 
duced), 

Conclusion.—Therefore sound is not eternal. 
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hetu-a].5i(k‘srit, after statement of the miwk ; irf^ JT'^r: 
pratijnfiyah, (»f proposition ; punah-vachanam, ro-stjite nonr ; 

nigamanain, in loroni e. 

39. eonclusion is the re stating of the i)roi'>osilion, after the 
I'eason has been ment^ined. 

Conclusion is tln^ confirmation of the proposition, after the 
and the example have been rnoiitioiied. 

Proposition.—Sound is non-otornal, 

Roastin.—Because it is produced, 

Example —Whafever is ni'oduced is non ofornal, as a pot, 

Applicatian.—-So is sound (produced). 

Conchtaion —Therefore sound is nou-eternal. 

u ^ 1 X ^ H 

a vijAa* a, tatf VO, true nature of which is not known. 3 T'qF 
arthe, in the case of an o)»jcct ; karana-upapatti tiih, liy show¬ 
ing the appropriateness of the desired causes ; tattva-jfiA-na- 

artham, forthe purpose of knovNledge of true nature ,^5; dliah, reasoning, 
cf^s tarkah, confutation, reductio ad absurd uni. 

40 (Confutation, nhich is carried on for ascertaining the real 
character of a thing of which the character is not knoun, n 
iiing which reveals the character by showing the absurdity ol' all con^ 
trary characters 

Is the Soul eternal or non-eternal ? Hoi 0 the real character of the 
BOul, viz.j whether it i-* ctio nal, or nori-otern il, is not known. In ascertain¬ 
ing tho character, we reason as follows :—If the soul wore non eternal, it 
would be irnpcssiVile for it to enj ly the fruits of its own actions, to 
undergo transniiLM’ot'oii, arui to attain final release But such a conclii- 
Biori is absurd : such possibilities are known to belong to the soul : there- 
foie, we must admit that the soul is eternal. 

:3 
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vimnsya, arguing ; q^5r%q5fTf¥qt paksa-pratipak^&bhy&rn, from 
opposite positions. ; artha-avadharaiiam, determination of 

object ; nirnayah, ascertainment. 

41. Ascertainment is the removal of doubt, and the determi¬ 
nation of a question, by hearing two opposite sides. 

A person wavers and doubts if certain statements are advanced to 
him by one of two parties, but opposed by the other party. His doubt 
is not removed until by the application of reason he can vindicate either 
of the parties. The process ])y which the vindication is effected is called 
ascertaininont. Ascertainment is not, however, in all cases preceded 
by doubt ; for instance, in the case of perception things are ascertained 
directly. So also we ascertain things directly by the authority of scrip¬ 
tures, or through discussion. But in the case of investigation, doubt must 
precede ascertainment. 
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w: ’?s?wra'??r'iTOi|i ii ^ ^ i 

pramaiia-tarka-sddhana*upalambhah, proof and 
disproof, affirmation and negation, by means of pramanas or proofs or 
instruments of right knowledge and tarka or confutation; 
siddhanta-a-viruddhah,* not opposed to the established tenets ; 
pancha-avayava-upapannah, presenting the five members of tho syllog¬ 
ism ; paksa-pratipaksa-parigrahah, admission of opposite 

views on the same subject ; vadah, discussion. 

42. Discussion is the adoption of one of two opposing sides. 
What is adopted is analysed in the form oi‘ five members, and 
defended by the aid of any of the means of right knowledge, while its 
opposite is assailed by confutation, without deviation from the established 
tenets —1. 

[ A dialogioe or disputatioyi (kath4) is the adoption of aside by a dis¬ 
putant and its opposite by his opponent. It is of three kinds, vizy dis^ 
cu^don which aims at ascertaining the truj^li, wrangling which aims at 
gaining victory, and cavil which aims at finding mere faults. A disouticnit 
is one who engages himself in a disputation as a means of seeking the 
truth]. 

An instance of discussion is given below :— 

Discutient—There is soul. 

Opponent—There is no soul. 

Discutient—Soul existent ( proposition ). 

Because it is an abode ot consciousness (reason). 

Whatever is not existent, is not an abode of consciousness, 
as a harems horn (negative example). 

Soul is not so, that ia, soul is an abode of consciousness 
(negative application). 

Therefore soul is existent (conclusion). 

Opponent—Soul is non-existent (proposition). 

Because, etc. 

Discutient—The scripture which is a verbal testimony declares the 
existence of soul. 



BOOK 1, ('ll M"! l-'t* 11. 


2ii 

( rl't 

I )isc H t, 1 1 - If tlieie vv(‘ii^ i<(> s(Mil, it W'Uil l fioi, I'm pt>ssil>le to appre- 
jicri 1 (Oit*. Miiii 1 ii(* same object, siolif. ;in«l rann^h. 

••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

—'rlio doctrine of soul liaiun<»nisos v\oll with the varions 
tcn( ts winch we li<>l(i, rizy that thore are oioiumI tlniigs, that everybody 
I’ll joys plonsnie or sufTois pain, according to Ins ov\ n actions, etc. There- 
f‘M tlioi’O is soul. 

[ rlio (lisv'u^sion \V !!1 1)0 consnloi iibl}^ Ion if the opponent 

liiipj'ois to b(‘- n llinld li ist, who (ioos initaOunl ilo' nuihoiity of scripture 
aiol hoM « lliut thoie aie no eternal things, (*ri- J 

‘ '.I I ^ I I 

yatlia-ukta-npapannnh, ])resenb‘d ns stated i. e. possess¬ 
ing all the <-haraotoristios of a di oussion . ?5’^.7irif5Ta‘i^iTTtTqtvy^W^»^T: 
ohiia la-jai i-nigru iiasthana f-auhana-u^ Hlambhali. iiHirtinition and nega- 
n* ii b\ nuoiiis of (juil)bling, futility, ainl opponent’s errors ; jalpah, 

S' plnstry. 

Mi. Wrangling, A^hich aims ai gaining victory, is the defence 
nr at.ta(d< of a proposition in the manner a.orcsaicl, by quibbles, 
fulilities, and other ])rocesscs which deservu rebuke—2. 

A irrunijlj r is one who, engaged in a disputation, aims only at victory, 
bi'imj md'.lb'ront whetloM’the arp^uinenlH which ho employs support his 
own <'ontenfi<»u or that-of his opponent, provided that he can make out 
a pntext for bragging that he has taken an active pai t in the disputation. 

^ u ^ i i ^ ii 

."iih, tiiiit,, i. e. S'tj lii-try , STfaqSjRflr’T^ircIsi: jirutipnkfii slliAj.aiia. 
liiiiili.w tli.Mit tliu deiiioiistfration of one of the oj>po«ite views, 

V 1 tiujda, cavil. 

M'. Cavil is a hind of wrangling, which consists in mere 
aKachs on the opjiosite side—d, 

A c.nriHr.r d'-es not emloavour to establish anything, but continea 
huuself to more carping at the argiuuonts of his opponent. 
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u ^ I I n 

aavyahl) clia a virud(nia-|)rakara- 
nasjuiia !•&Ihy an-unri-kala if ah, erratic or multifarious, cirntradictcry , 
svnonyrnom with tho prakaraiia or 8ul»je(‘t uuder dis ‘ussion svnonymoua 
with what is to be established, and time-expired ; ^ hotu-t\blia-ah, 

pseudp-marks. 

Fallacies of a reason are the erratic, the oontradicli’ry, 
the e(}ual to the (lucstion, the un roved, and the niistimed.— t. 

n ^ i i ii 

ana eka-antikah. not-one-pointod ; ^TS'Rt^R: sa vyabhi- 

cli&rah, erratic, 

4fi. The erratic is tlie reason which leads to more conclusions 
than one—5. 

An instance of the erratic is given below :—> 

Proposition.—Sound is eternal, 

Erratic, reason —Because it is intangible, 

Example—-Whatever is intangible is etornal, as atoms, 
Application.—So is .sound (intangible), 

Conclusion. — Tlierefore sound is eternal. 

Again ; 

Proposition.—Sound is non-eternal. 

Erratic reason.—Because it is intangible, 

Example.—Whatever is intangible, is non-eternal, as intellect, 
Application.—So is sound (intangible). 

Conclusion.—-Therefore sound is non eternal 

Here from the reason there have been drawn two opposite conclu¬ 
sions, viz. : that sound is eternal, and that sound is non-eternal. The 
reason or middle term is lm ratio when it is not perva<Ud by the major 
tei‘m, that is, when there is no universal connection between the major 
term and tiie middle term, as pervader and pervaded. “Intangible'^ is per¬ 
vaded neither by ‘ etei nal ' nor by ‘ non eternar In fa< t, there is no 
universal connection between ‘ intangible ' and ‘ eternal'or ‘noneternal.' 
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siddliantam, established tenet ; abhyupetja, admit- 

tiiii/ or depending upon , tat-virodhi, contradictory thereof ; 

V i rudd h ah, con trad i ctory. 

47. Ihe contradictory is the reason which opposes what is to 
be established—Or 

Proposition.—A pot is produced', 

Contradictory reason.—Because it is eternal’. 

Here the reason is contradictory, bocauso that which is eternal is 
never produced. 

{\ \\ ^ \ '^ w 

yasrnat, whence ; prakarana-chinf^, discussion of 

the subject ; salt, that ; nirnaya arthain, for the purpose of 

the inference ; apadistah, assigned ; prakarana-samah^ 

synonymous with the subject under consideration. 

48. Equal to the question is the reason which provokes the 
very question, for the solution of which it was employed.—7. 

Proposition—Sound is non-eternal, 

Reason which is equal to the queation —Because it is not possessed of 
the attribute of cteriiality. 

' l\on-eternaI ' is the same as ‘not possessed of the attribute of 
etornality.^ In determining the question, whether sound is non-eternal, 
the reason given is that sound is non-eternal,or, in other words, the reason 
begs the question. 

sadhya avis stHli, not distinguished from what is to 

be established ; sadhya-tvat, requiring to be established 

sadhya-samah, synonymous with what is to be established, 

/ 

49. The unproved is the reason which stands in need of proof, 
in the same way as the proposition does—8. 

Proposition.—Shadow is a substance. 

Vninovcd reason.—Because it possesses motion. 

lleie, unless it is actaally proved that shadow possesses motion, we 
cannot accept it as the reason fur the proposition that shadow is a sub- 
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stance. Just as the proposition stands in need of proof, so does the reason 
itself. It IS possible that the motion belongs to the person who causes 
that obstruction of light which is called shadow. 

11 ^ I I < u 

^r^T9T?TiqftfSr: kala atyaya-apadistah, assigned alter lapse of time ; 
kala-atitah, time-expired, mistimed. 

60. The mistimed is the reason which is adduced when the 
time is passed in which it might hold good.—0. 

Proposition.—Sound is durable. 

Aliiitimed reason.—Because it is manifested by union, as a colour. 

The colour of a jar is manifested when the jar comes into union with 
a lamp, but tho colour existed before the union took place, and will con¬ 
tinue to exist after the union has ceased. Similarly, the sound of a drum 
is manifested wlieri the drum comes into union with a rod, and the sound 
must, after the analogy of the colour, be presumed to have existed before 
tho union took place, and to continue to exist after the union has ceased. 
Hence, sound is durable. The reason adduced here is mistimed, because 
the manifestation of sound does not take place at the time when the drum 
comes into union with the rod, but at a subsequent moment when the 
union has ceased. In the case of colour, however,the manifestation takes 
]ilaco just at the time when the jar comes into union with the lamp. Be¬ 
cause liie time of their manifestation is different, the analogy between 
coheir and sound is not complete; therefore, the reason is mistimed. 

•Some interpret the aphorism as follows :—'I'he mistimed is the 
reason which is adduced in a wrong order among the five members, 
for instance, as, if the reason is stated before tho proposition. But this 
interpretation, according to VAtsy^yana, is wrong; for a word bears its 
legitimate connection with another word (in a Sanskrit sentence) even if 
they are placed at a distance from each other, and, on the other hand, 
even the closest proximity is of no use if the words are disconnected in 
tlieir sense.* Moreover, the placing of members in a wrong order is 
noticed in the Nyaya-sutra as a nigraliasthdna (occasion for rebuke), 
called aprdjdadcdla (inopportune). (V. ii. 11.) 

vachana-vighatah, opposition to statement; ^sqfq^q'tqq^q? 
artha-vikalpa-upapattyfi, by the assumption of an alternative import ; 

chhalam, quibble, finding fault with. 

* (Quoted by Vatsy&yana in the Nyaya-bhasya, p. 250). 
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51. Quibble is the opposition offered to a proposition by the 
assumption ■ fan alternative meanini'.—10. 

•s Sd 

M X I ^ I U M 

Kn tat, it; tri-vidliam, tliree fold ; vdk-chhalam, quib¬ 
ble in respect of a word : ^amanya-clihsilain, quibble in respect 

of a genus ; U[>acbai a chlialam, qui bble in respect of a metaphor; 

cba iti, and. 

52. It is of thrrc kinds, viz , qiiib le in respect of a term, quibble 
in respect of p ^enus, and (luibble in ri'spect of a metaphor.— 11. 

II ^ i I H 

a-v i6esa alibihite, stated in a general way ; arthe, 
in respect of an object vaictnh, Sfieaker’s ; abhipravAt, 

from the intention ; artlia aniara kalpana, sup[>osition of a 

different object, \ ak-chhalam quibble in respect of words. 

53. Qujbble in respect of a term consists in wilfully takinj^ 
the term in a sense other than that intended i)y a Speaker who has 
happened to use it ambiguous’y.—^.2. 

A speaker says: “ Tliis boy is navakambaUi (possessed of anew 
blanket). 

A quibbler replies: ‘‘This boy is not certainly nava kamhala 
(possessed of nine blankets), for he has only one blanket.^' 

Here the word nava, which is ambiguous, was used by the speaker 
in the sense of “ new, ” but has been wilfully taken by the quibbler iu 
the sense of “ nine.'* 

II ^ I I II 

qiVff^rT: sambhavath. p^issible ; arthasya, of import; 

atisd naM} a-yogat, from the application of a higher 
genus , a-sainbhuta-ai tha-kal; anu sup [)08 tion of an 

impossible import; samanya chhalam, quibble in respect of a^ 


o on us. 
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54. Qnibble in respect of a genns consists in asserting the 
impossibility of a thing which is really possible, on the Iground that it 
belongs to a certain ^nus which is very wide.—13. 

A speaker sajs: This Br^hmaua ia posseesod of learning and 
conduct. 

An objector replies: '‘It is impossible, for how can it be inferred 
that this person is possessed of learning and conduct because he is a 
Br&hraaija ? There are little boys who are Br^lniianiiS, yet not possessed 
of learning and conduct. 

Here the objector is a quibbler, for he knows well that possession 
of loa4*ning and conduct was not meant to be an attribute of the whole 
class of Brahma^as, but it was ascribed to “this particular Brahmana 
who lived long enough in the world Co render it possible for him to 
pursue studies and acquire good morals. 

Xe w 

dharnia-vikalpa-nirde40, in the case of transforence 
of epithet ; artha-sadbh&va-prati^edhah, denial of the 

possibility of sense ; upach^ra-chhalaui, quibble in respect of a 

metaphor. 

55. Quibble In respect of a metaphor consists in denying 
the proper meaning of a woixi by taking it literally, while it was used 
metaphorically, and mce versa. —14. 

A speaker says: ‘‘The scaffolds cry out.'' 

An objector replies: “It is impossible for scaffolds to cry out, for they 
are inanimate objects. ” 

Here the objector is a quibbler, for he knew well that the word 
gcc^ffolds was used to signify those standing on the scaffolds. 

vak chhalam, verbal quibble, playing on words ; eva,. 
itself ; upaclidra-chhalam, rnetaphoricaj quibble, playing on 

metaphors ; tat-aviS»^84t, there being no difference from it- 

66. It may be said that quibble in respect of a metaphor is in. 

4 
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reality quibble in respect of a term, foi* the first is not different fro.ii 
the second.—16. • r 

^ II ^ I ^ I « 

^srna, not ; tat-artha-antara-MiAvut, being different 

objects. Denial of the possibility of sense is iio-t the same as tlio 
stipposition of a d4fferent sense. 

67. But it is not so, for there is a distinction between thorn.— ICk 

Words are taken in tlieir direct (literal) meanings in the case of. 
‘quibble in respect of a toi ni, ^ while they are taken in their direct (literal) 
us W(dl as indirect (secojidary) iHeaniligs in the ease of 'quibble iu 
resj»ect of a metaphor.^ 

: U X I 1 « 

avis< §e, in tlie absence of distinction va, ^‘r ; 
kinchit sadhariii.wV, through partial similarity ; *eka-ck4iala- 

prasahgah, one quibble only will result. 

68. If you do not admit that one is differant from another 
simply because there is some similarity between them, then we should 
have only one 1 ind of quibble.—!?♦ 

If ^quibble in respect of a metaphor*^ were not different from 
‘quibble in respect of a term, ^ then these two also would not be different 
from ^juibblo in respect of a genus, ^ because there is some similarity 
among all of them. ’This is absurd, hence the throe kinds of quibble 
are different from one another. 

sadharmya-vaidharmyhbhyam, by means of simila¬ 
rity and dissimilarity ; pratyavastL^nam, opposition ; j^tih,‘ 

futility. 

59. Futility consists in offering objections founded on mere' 
siiiiilariiy or dissimilarity.—18. 

A disputant says : “ The soul is inactive, because it is alhpervading 
as ethor.'^^ 

His opponent replies : “ If the soul is inactive because it bears simi¬ 
larity to other as beiii^ all-pervading, why is it not active because it 
"^ars similarity to a pot as being a seat of union ?'' 
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The reply ia futile, because it overlooks the universal connection 
between the middle term and the major term whioh is existent in tho 
arguments of the dis|hitant, but wanting in the arguments of the opponent. 
Whatever iu all-pervading ia^ inactive,, but whatever is a seat of union 
IS not p.ecessarily active. . 

0 ^ af^ain r 

nisputanl^.—S'onnd isnon-eternal^ecause unlike ether it is a product; 

Opponent.—If sound ia non-eternal because as a product it is dis¬ 
similar to ether, why ia it not eternal because ^a^ an object of auditory 
perception it is dissimiliir to a pot ? 

The reply is futile, because it*overlook's the universal disconnection 
between the middle term and the absence of tho major term. IMiore ia a 
universal disconnection between ‘‘a product and “ iion-eternal, 
bi^t there is no such disconnection betweeo^ “an object of audi^ry pei> 
ceptionand ‘ not eternal. • 

h ^ 1h 

vipratipattih, wrong deduction ; «(5rfatrRl: apratipattih, 
indecision ; H cha, and; nigraha-sth&uam, occasion for rebuke, 

ground of defeat. 

60. fln occasion for rebuke arises when one misunderstands^, 
or does not understand at all.r— 19.. 

If a person begins to argue in a« way which betrays his uttev 
ignorance, or wilfully misunderstands and yet persists in showing that 
he understands well, it is of no avail to employ counter argumentSi Ho¬ 
is quite unfit to be argued with, and there is nothing left for his opponent 
but to turn him out or quit his company, rebuking, him as a blockhead* 
or a knave. 

An instance of occasion for rehuher —► 

Whatever is not quality, is substance. 

Because there is nothing except colour, etc (quality ) 

A person who argues in the above way is to be rebuked as a fool, 
for his reason (which admits only quality) opposes his proposition 
(which admits both quality.and substance ) 

Another instance :. 

Disputant,—Fire is not hot, 

Opponent.—But the evidence of touch disproves anch a statement; 
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Disputant, in order to pain tha confidence of the assembled people, 
says—“0 learned audience, listen, 1 do not say that fire is not hot, " etc. 

It is only meet that the opponent should q^uit the company of a 
man who argues in this way. 

tat-vikalp&t, from their varieties; llT^af«ni5WI*T jfiti* 
nigrahastli&na-bahutvam, mnltiplicity of futility and ground of 
defeat. 

61. Owing to the variety of kinds, there is multiplicity of 
futilities and occasions for rebuke.*—20. 

There are 24 kinds of futility and 22 kinds of occasion for rebuke 
which will bo treated respectively in Chapter laud Chapter II of Book V. 

RtllWirKffW I R B 
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>sfiTf«^3rRRT<r saui&na-aneka-dbarma-adliyavasftySt, from the 
asecrtainment of common or more than one attributes of two objects ; 

anyatara-dharma adhyavas&y^t, from the aacertain- 
inent of the attributes of one of them ; ^ v&, or ; •! na, not, samaayah, 
doubt. 

62. Some say that doubt cannot arise from the recognition of 
common and uncommon properties, whether conjointly or separately.-1. 

Conjointly .—It is said that doubt about au object is never pro* 
duced if loth the common and uncommon properties of the object are 
recognised. For instance, if we see in the twilight a tall object which 
moves, we do not doubt whether it is a man or a post. We at once diecide 
that it is a man, for though tallness is a property possessed in common 
by man and post, locomotion is a property which distinguishes a man from 
a post. 

Separately. —Likewise, doubt about an object is said never to be pro* 
duced if only the common or the unoommon properties are recognised, ^or 
instance, if we see a tall object in the twilight, we have no reason to doubt 
whether it ie a man or a post. Tallness is certainly a property possessedi 
in common by man and poet, but the tallness of a man is not identical 
with that of a post: it merely resembles it. Now, the knowledge of 
larity between the tallness of a man and that of a post presupposes a 
knowledge of the man and the post, of which two kinds of tallness are 
fkttribates. If there is already a knowledge of the man and the post, 
there cannot bo any doubt about them, for knowledge is the vanquishee 
of doubt. 

* 

vipraAipatti-aT 7 ava 8 th&-adhyBva 8 &j&i;, from 
ihe ascertainment of contradiction or of irregularity of perception and 
non-peroeption. fi cha, and. 

63. It is further said that doubt cannot arise, either from 
conflicting testimony, or from the irregularity of perception and non- 
perception.—2. 
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■ vip ratipatfcau, if contradicfciow b©^ a cautse of doubfc ; *9 cha, 

also ; aam|)rat^ipatte]^, from agreement, 

Gk In the case of conflicting testimony there is, according to 
them, a strong conviction (on each side).—?. 

Suppose a disputant (Naiyilyika) says : there is soul. Hifi^ opponent 
(Buddhist) replies : there is no.soul. 

The disputant and his opponent are quite sure that their respective 
statements are correct. Hence tl»ere is no doubt, but on the contrary 
there is conviction, in the minds of both. 

avyavasthA, irregularity; »tmani, in itself; 

vyavasthita-tvilt, being regular ; n cha, and ; a-vyava- 

sth&yah, from irregularity. 

65. Doubt, they say, does n(‘t arise from the irregularity of 
perception and non-perception, because in the irregularity itself there 
is regularity.— 

An irregularity may be designated as such with reference to some* 
thing else, but with reference to itself it is a settled fact. If the irregu¬ 
larity is settled in itself, it is regular and cannot cause doubt. On the 
other hand, if the irregularity is not settled in itself, it is devoid of its 
own character and cannot cause doubt. 

II ^ I ^ I!»II 

OTT tath&, similarly ; atyanta-sam6ayah, endless doubt; 

tat-dharma-satatya-upapatteb, from continuous existence 
of the attributes thereof. 

66. Likewise, there is, they say, the chance of an endless doubt, 
owing to the continuity of its cause.—5. 

Eecognition of properties common to many objects is, for instance, 
^ cause of doubt. The common properties continue to exist, and hence 
there will, they say, be no cessation of doubt, 

^ II 5^ I ^ I ^ II 
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yath^-ukta-adhyavasayAt, from the ascertainment as 
lariated by the opponent - ijgf eva, certainly; tat-visesa- 

apek^at, in which there is need of the differentia ; samsaye, doubt 

arising ; tT na, not ; a-samsayah, absence of doubt; ^ na, not ; 

atyanta-samsayah, endless doubt .; ^ va, or. 

67. In reply, it is stated that the recognition of pr operties 
common to many objects, etc., are certainly causes of doubt, ii there 
is no relerence to the precise characters of the objects : there is no 
chance of no -doubt or of c?td/(36^-doubt.—6. 

It is admitted that doubt does not arise from the reco^jnition of 
common and uncommon properties cpnjointly* Aphorism 2-1-1 brings 
forth the objection that doubt is not produced even by the recognition 
of common or uncommon properties alone. It is said that, while we seb 
a tall object in the twilight, wo at once think of a man and a post, both 
of which are tall. Thus there is knowledge rather than doubt about 
the mat! and post suggested by the tall object. The present aphorism 
dismisses the objection, by stating that there is certainly a common (non- 
distinctive) knowledge about a man and a post suggested by the tall 
object, but there is no precise (distinctive) knowledge about them. Precise 
knowledge (that is, knowledge of the precise character which distinguishes 
a man froiu a post) being absent, doubt must arise. Similar arguments 
will apply to doubt arising from the recognition of non-comtnon 
properties alone. 

Aphorisms 2-1-2 and 2-1-3 raise the objection that doubt does not 
arise from confficting testimony, as the disputant and his opponent are 
both confident of their respective contentions. The present aphorism 
disposes of the objection, by pointing out that, in the case of conflicting 
statements, one is led to believe that both statements are wortl^ consi* 
deration, but is unable to penetrate into the precise characters of the 
statements. Hence, though the disputant and his opponent remain fixed, 
the umpire and the audience are thrown into doubt by their conflicting 
Btatomeuts. 

Aphorism 2-1-4 raises the objection that doubt cannot arise from 
the irregularity of perception and non-perception; as the irregularity is 
settled in itself. The present aphorism meets the objection by stating 
that the irregularity cannot be concealed by mere verbal tricks. The 
irregularity, though settled in itself, does not lose its own character until 
the objects which cause it are removed. 
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Aphorism 2-1-5 gives rise to the fe»r that there is the possibility of an 
endless doubt, inasmuch as the cause is continuous. The present aphor¬ 
ism removes the fear by stating that, thongh materials of doubt, such as 
common properties, etc., continue to exist, we do not always recognise 
them. Unless there is recognition of the common properties, etc., there 
cannot be doubt. 

: ii i ^ i « u 

nsi yatra, wherever ; sarnSayah, doubt ; tatra, there j 

evam, in this way ; uttara-uttara-prasangah, sequence of 

arguments one after another. 

()8. Examination should be made in this way of each case 
where there is room for doubt.—7- 

It lias been stated that knowledge about the true nature of the cate¬ 
gories consists in the true knowledge of their enunciation, definition, and 
examination. In case of well-known facts admitted by all, there should bo 
no examination. Wo are t i examine only those cases where there is room 
for doubt. The author ex, lams, therefore, first the nature of doubt, aud 
then proceeds to examine the other categories, lest there should beany 
room for douot in them. 

tt I \ I c M 


sr?WT^brt pratyaKs.i a liuarn, of perception and the rest ; srSTRTrv^ 
a-prAii’Anyam, absence of the characteristic of being the means of right 
knowledge ; traikalya asiddheh, because of their non-opera¬ 

tion in any of the three divisions of time, past, present, and future. 

fjO, Perception and other means of knowledge, says an objector, 
are invalid, as they are impossible at all the three times,—8. 


According to the objector, perception is impossible at the present, 
past and future times, or, in other words, perception can neither be prior 
to, nor posterior to, nor simultaneous with, the objects of sense. 


^si ik nRmf 

cs. ^ 

II I X < < « 



eqRr: 


plirvam, before j f? hi, because: pramina-siddhau, if 

the means of right knowledge, perception,, etc., come into existence ; li 
na, not ; indriya-artha-sannikarsat, from the contact of 
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the sense and object ; pratyaksa-utpattil;, production of 

perception. 

70. If perception occurred anteri > rlj^ it could not, he says, 
have arisen from the contact of a sense with its object.—9. 

With reference to the perception of colour, for instance, it is asked 
whether the colour precedes perception or the pert eption precedes colour. 

If you say that perception occurred anteriorly or preceded ihe colour, you 
must give up your definition of perception, viz.^ that perception arises 
from the contact of a sense with its object. 

pa6chat, after ; siddhau, if it comes into existorico ; sf 

na, not ; pranianebhyah, from the means of right knowledge ; 

prameya-siddhih, establishment of what is to be proved. 

71. If perception is supposed to occur posteriorly you cannot, 
he continues, maintain the conclusion that objects ot* sense are estab¬ 
lished by perception.— 10. 

The objection stands thus :—The means of right knowledge are 
stated by you to be perception, inference, comparison and verbal testi¬ 
mony. All objects of right knowledge are said to be established by them. 
The objects of sense, for instance, are supposed to be established by per¬ 
ception : colour is said to be established by visual perception. This 
conclusion will have to b© abandoned if you say that perception ocenrs 
posteriorly to the objects. 

u I V U ” 

yugapat, simultaneously ; siddhan, if it comes into exist¬ 
ence j prati-arlha*niyat!i-l\ai, being restricted to each 

object ; krama-vfitti tva-abhavah, absence ot the cliarac- 

teristic of being in successive order ; buddhinam, of cognitions. 

72. If perception were simultaneous with its object there would, 
not, says the objector, be any order of succession in our cognitions, 
as there is no such order in their corresponding objects.—lU 

Various objects of sense c..n exist at one time, e.g , colour and smell 
exist in a flower at the same time. If we hold that perception is simul¬ 
taneous with its object, we mast admit that the colour and the smell eau 

i 
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be perceived at; the same time, that ia,, onr perception of colour must be 
admitted to bo aimultaiiooua with our perception of smell. This is absurd, 
because two acts of perception, nay, two cognitions cannot take place 
at the same time. As tliore is an order of succession in our cognitions, 
perception cannot be si in nit an cons with its object. The aphorism may 
also be explained as follows:— 

In knowing a colour we perform, we may say, two kinds of know¬ 
ledge siiLultanoously, viz., perception and inference. As soon as our eye 
comes in contact with the colour, perception results which does 
not, however, enable us to be aware of the colour. The colour is brought 
home to us by inference which, we may say, is performed simultaneously 
with t) 0 perception. Now, says t/he objector, perception and inforence 
being tWv' diiforent kinds of knowledge cannot bo simultaneous, as the 
mind whiidi is an atomic substance cannot be instrumental in producing 
more than one kind of knowledge at a time. 

i ^ i ii 

traita!ya-asiddhch, from the non-existence (of the moans 
of right knowledge) in all the three times ; prati§uJlja- 

an*upapiittih, non establishiuent of denial or negation. 

73. In reply, it is stated that if perception and other moans of 
right knowledge are impossible, the denialof them is also impossible.-12, 

Owing to absence of the matter to be denied, the denial is inopera¬ 
tive. 

sarva-pramana pratisedh&t, owing to the denial of 
all the moans of right knowledge , ^ cha, and ; pratisedha- 

an-upapattih, non-existence of denial. 

7 k Moreover, the denial itself cannut be established, if you deny 
all means of right knou ledge.—13. 

If you are to establish anything (e g., denial), you can do so only 
by one or more of the moans of right knowledge, viz.y perception, infer¬ 
ence, comparison, etc. If you deny them, there will be left nothing 
which will lead you to the establishment of the thing. Hence you will not 
be able to establish the denial itself. 
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tat-pram4nye, if denial is valid ; vA, or ; sf na, not ; 
sarva-pramana-vipratisedhah, denial of all tho means of 

right knowledge. 

75. If you say that your denial is based on a ce^iain means of 
ri-;ht knowledge, you do thereby acknowledge the validity of the 
means.—14. 

Suppose you deny a thing, because it is not perceived. You do there¬ 
by acknowledge that perception is a means of right knowledge. Similarly, 
inference, etc., are also to be acknowledged as means of right knowledge. 

trai-k^lya apratisedliah, non-denial by reference to 
three tunes ; ^ cha, and ; 4abd4t, from sound ; 4todya- 

siddhivat, like the proof of tho existence of the drum; tat-siddlieh, 

from the proof of their existence. 

7(1 The means of right knowledge cannot, therefore, be denied. 
They are established in the manner that a drum is proved by its sound. 

—16. 

There is, says Vatsy&yana, no fixed rule that the means of right 
knowledge should precede objects of right knowledge or should suc¬ 
ceed them or be simultaneous with them. The order of precedence ia 
never uniform. Look at the analogous cases : a drum precedes its sound, 
and illumination succeeds the sun, while smoke is synchronous with fire, 

^ H ^ I ^ I u 

5r^?TT prame} a, what is to be established; ^ cha, and; g55T tula, 
something possessing weight, a pair of scales, a measure of weight ; 

pramanya-vat, like its being a means of right knowledge by 
being used as a weight. 

77. The character of an object of right knowledge resembles 
that of a balance by which a thing is weighed.—16. 

Just as a balance is an instrument for measuring weight, but is a 
measured obj;ect when it is itse^lf weighed iu another balance, so the 
senses, etc, are said to be instru>ments of right knowledge from one point 
of viewx and obj,BC&e of right knowledge from another point of view. Tho 
eye, for instance, is aiii. nstrumenb of perception as well as an object of 
perception. So also the means of right knowledge may, if occasion arises, 
be also regarded as objects of right knowledge. 
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Wl^cl: prait an L-tah, from tho ineaiia of right knowledge ; : 

fiidtllieh, knowledge or proof being; STJTT^nRT praniananAni, of the means of 
right knowledge ; JTlTr^nTr^firf^irflif: prainana-antara.siddhi-prasahgah, 
implication of tiio existence of other means of right knowledge. 

78. If an ob;ect of right knowledge, continues the objector, is 
to be established by a means of right knowledge, this latter needs 
also to be cstabli.^hed by another means of right knowledge.—17. 

The oV)jection stands thus :— 

You say that an object of right knowledge is to be established by a 
means of right knowledge. I admit this, and ask how you establish 
the means of right knowledge itself. Since a means of right knowledge 
may also be regarded as an object of right knowledge, you are required 
to establish the so-cnlled means of right knowledge, by another means of 
right knowledge, and so on. 

tat-vinivrittehh, in case of the cessation of the other means 
after the cognition of the means of right knowledge ; gt vft, on the other 
hand ; pram&na-siddhi-vat, as in tho case of the proof or 

knowledge of tho means of right knowledge j prameya- 

suldliib, proof of the object of right knowledge. 

79. Or, he continues, if a means of right knowledge does not 
retiuire another means of right knowledge for its estaltlishment, let an 
object of right knowledge be also established without any means of 
right knowledge.—18. 

A means of right knowledge stands in the same category as an 
object of right knowledge, if you are to establish either of them. 
If tho means of riglit knowledge is accepted as self-established, 
the object of right knowledge must also, according to the objector, be 
accepted as self-established. In such a contingency perception, inference, 
etc., will bo superfluous. 

^ ^ ^ I U 

*1 na, no ; pradtpa-prak&sa-siddhi-vat, like proof 

of illumination of the lamp ; tat-siddheh, because of the proof 

thereof i. e. the means of right knowledge. 
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80. It is not so : the means of right knowledge are established 
like the illuaiination of a lamp.—19. 

A lamp illumines a jar and onr eye illumines the larap. Though 
ic is sometimes the lamp, and sometimes the eye, that illumines, you are 
bound to admit a general notion of illuminator. Similarly, you must admit 
a general notion of the means of ri^ht knowledge as distinguished from 
that of the objects of right knowledge. The means will not, of course, 
be regarded as such when included under the category of an object. 

[The aphorism is also interpreted as follows :—Just as a lamp 
illumines itself and the other objects, the means of right knowledge 
establish themselves and the objects of right knowledge. Hence percep¬ 
tion establishes itself and the objects of sense]. 

Note .—Objections raised in aphorisms 8, 9, 10, 11, 16, 17 and 18 
emanated from the Buddhist philosophy. The reply given in aphorisms 
12, 13, 14, 15 and 19, represents the views of BiAhmanic philosophers 
who regard perception as a real act and objects as self-existent entities. 
According to the Buddhist philosophers, however, neither perception nor 
objects have any self^existence. They acquire an apparent or condi¬ 
tional existence, in virtue of a certain relation which exists between them. 
Cause and effect, long and short, prior and posterior, etc., are all relative 
terms. The whole world is a net-work of relations. The relations them¬ 
selves are illusory, as the objects which are related have no self-existence. 
Hence the world is an illusion, or has a mere conditional existence. But 
where there is conditionality, there is no truth. Truth and conditionality 
are incompatible terms. That which neutralises all relations is the void 
or absolute which lies beyond the conditional world. To speak the truth, 
the world is an absolute nothing, though it has a conditional existence. 
Vide my Translation of the M4dhyamika aphorisms in the Journal of the 
Buddhist Text Society, Calcutta, for 1895, 1896, 1897, 1898 and 1899. 

M ^ I ^ I u 

kvachit, in some cases, e. g. lamp ; nivritti-dar- 

6 anat, from the observation of cessation ; anivyitti-dar^anAt, 

from the observation of non-cessation or non-absence ; cha, and ; 
kvachit, in some cases, e. g. jar; an-eka-antah, not-one-ended, 

uncertain. 

81. Seeing that in some cases other proofs are not req^uired and 
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that in so.ne cases there is need of other proofs, your argument is 
indecisive—20, 

This ia in reply to those who argue that just as a light does not 
require an<»ther light to illuminate it, even so the proofs,, i. e. the means 
of right knowledge also may not require anything else to prove them ; in 
other words, that every means of right knowledge is also the means of its 
own right knowledge. The reply is that the example cannot be stretched 
so far, because there is nothing to distinguish the hetu (reason), viz. to 
be the illuminator, from the udfLharana ( example ), viz. the lamp, in 
this respect The moans of right knowledge and a lamp both illuminate 
objects ; a lamp also illuminates itself ; but it does not therefore follow 
that the means of right knowledge also illuminates itself. For a lamp 
which illuminates objects^ can also be illuminated by another lamp ; and 
it would then follow on the same analogy that the means of right know¬ 
ledge which illuminates objects, may be also illuminated by other means. 
Thus your argument leads to opposite conclusions. 

pratyaksa lak^na-an-upapatti^i, ncn-eatablishment 
of the definition of perception ; A-samagra-vachanAt, from 

incomplete statement. 

82. An objector may say that the definition of perception as 
given before is untenal)le, because incomplete.—21.. 

Perception has been defined as knowledge which arises from the 
contact of a sense with its object. This difinition is said to be defective, 
because it does not notice the conjunction of soul with mind, and of 
mind with sense, which are also causes of perception. 

JT^^trqf%: H ^ I ^ I 

if na, not; &Mna-raansoh, of soul and mind ; 

sannikar^a-abliave, in the absence of contact ; : pratyaksa- 

mtpattih, production of perception. 

83. Perception, it is said, cannot arise unless there is conjunc¬ 
tion of soul with mind.—22, 

From the contact of a sense with its object no knowledge arises 
unless, it is said, there is also conjunction of soul with mind. A sense 
coming in contact with its object produces knowledge in our soul, only if 
the sense is conjoined with the mind. Henc© the conjunction of soul 
with mind should be mentioned as a necessary element in the definition 
of perception. 
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dl'k-desA-k^la-akageiu, in re8j)ect of direction, space, 
time and ether • api, also i evam, similar ; JT^n: prasangah, 

implication. 

84. Were it so, observes one of the assembly then direction, 
space, time and ether should also be enumerated among the causes of 
perception.—23. 

Direction, space, time and etlverare also indispensable conditions in 
tho production of knowledge. But even the objector does not feel the 
necessity of enumerating these among the causes of perception. 

ii i ^ i ii 

jhana-]jhga«tvat, because cognition or knowledge is its 
mark i «iTr?T?l: atmanah, of soul ; ^ na, not; anavarodhah, non- 

exclusion. 

85. 'J he soul, we point out, has not been excluded from our 
definition, inasmuch as l^nov^ ledge is a mark of the soul —24. 

Perception has been described as knowledge, and knowledge implies 
the soul which is its abode. Consequently, in speaking of knowledge, the 
soul has, by implication, been mentioned as a condition in the production 
of perception. 

a I X t M 

tat-ayaugapadya-linga-tvat, because non-simul¬ 
taneity of cognitions is its mark ; ^ cha, and ; ^ na, not; manasah, 

of mind. 

86. The mind, too, has not been omitted from our definition, 
inasmuch as we have spoken of the non simultaneity of acts of 
knowledge —25. 

Perception has been defined as knowledge. An essential character¬ 
istic of knowledge is that more than one act of knowing cannot take place 
at a time. This cbaracteristic is due to the mind, an atomic substance, 
which is conjoined with tbe sense, when knowledge is produced. Hence, 
in speaking of knowledge, we have, by implication, mentioned the mind 
as a condition of perception. 

u ^ I ^ i H 
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STr^^f^lfinTr^T^ prafcyaksa nimitta-tv&t, because it is the conditiou 
ofptirception ; indriya-arthayoh, of sense and object ; 

sannikarsasya, of c )ntact ; sva-fiabdena, by identical term, 

specific ; vachanam, statement. 

87. The contact of a sense with its object is mentioned as the 
special cause of perception —20, 

There are many kinds of knowledge, such as perception, recollection, 
etc. Conjunction of soul with mind is a cause which operates in the 
production of all kinds of knowledge, while the contact of a sense witli its 
object is the cause which operates only in perception. In our definition 
of perception we have mentioned only the splecial cause, and havcornitted 
the common causes which precede not only perception, but also other 
kinds of knowledge. 

\\^ \ \\ ^^ n 

8upta-vy&sakta-manasam. of minds asleep and inatten- 
tive; elia, and ; indriya-arthayoh, of sense and ol)ject; 

saiinikiirsa-niiuitta- tivat, Lecause contact is the conditiou. 

88. Ihe contact of n sense with its object is certainly the ni^in 
cause, as perception is .uced even when one is asleep or inatten¬ 
tive.—27. 

Even a sleeping person hears the thundering of a cloud if his ear is 

open to it, and a careless person expei-iences heat if his skin is exposed 
to it. 

H I ^ I ;^q « 

ll^fai^, by those ; ^ cha, also ; apadciah, differenciation ; 

SJTSTWsjmw jnana-viSes&natn, of particular cognitions. 

89. By the senses and their objects are also distinguished the 
Special kinds of knowledge.— 28. 

The special kinds of knowiege are the five varieties of perception, 
TO2., by sight, hearing, smell, taste and touch. These are distinguished 
by the senses in whose spheres they lie, or by the objects which they 
illumine. Thus the visual perception is called eye-knowledge or oolour- 
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knowledge, the auditory ,perception is called ear-knowledge or sound- 
knowledge, the olfactory perception is called nose-knowledge or smell- 
knowledge, the gustatory perception is called tongue-knowledge or taste- 
knowledge and the tactual perception is called skin-knowledge or touch- 
knowledge. 

^ i ^ ii 

vy^liata- tvab, because it is precluded or obstructed ; 
a-hotuh, no argument. 

90. ( The above, says the objector, is ) no argument, because it 
is precluded.—29. 

The conclusion reached in the preceding three aphorisms is that 
the contact of tho sense and the object, and not the contact of the sense 
and mind nor <he contact of the soul and mind, slionld be stated to be 
the cause of perception. To this the objector puts in a rejoinder. The 
meaning is that if in certain circumstances, e. g. where the person is 
asleep or inattentive, perception takes place without tie contact of the 
soul and mind, then there would be nothing to prevent several cognitions 
from being produced at one and the same time, and thus the tenet that 
tho non-production of several cognitions sirtiuItaneously is the mark of 
the mind ( Ny&ya-sutra, I. i. l6 ) would be violated. Therefore the sutra 
I. i. 16 precludes, or is precluded by, tho argument advanced in tlie 
preceding three aphorisms. 

u ^ ^ I » 

W na, not ; artha visesa-prabalyafc, on account oE 

the prevalence or intensity of a particular pe]’(;opfc or sensrble object. 

91. ( We reply that there is ) no (such preclusion or violation). 

( In the case of a person who is asleep or inattentive perception ta es 
place ) through the intensity of the sensible obj xt.—30. 

The three aphorisms in question, Nos 87*39, do not imply that the 
contact of the soul and mind sometimes is, and sometimes is not, the 
the cause of perception. They merely emphasise the fact tliat the con¬ 
tact of the sense and object is the principal cause of perceptual cogni-% 
tion. For the intensity of the object and the keenness of tho sense 
directly establish contact of the object with the sense, and not of the 
sense with mind and the soul. 
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pratyalfsani, perception ; anum&nam, inference^ 

oka-desa-frralmn&t, because of apprehension of a part ; 
apalabdheh, of cognition. 

92. Perception, it may be urged, is inference, because it illu¬ 
mines only 'a part as a marie of the whole.—31. 

We are said to perceive a tree, while we really perceive only a part 
of it. This knowledge of the tree, as a whole, derived from the knowiedge 
of a part of it is, according to the objectors, a case of Inference. 

^ H ^ M I M 

jfT.na, no ; pratyak§ena, by perception ; y^ivat t&vat, 

60 much as that , ?lfq api, even ; upalambh&t, because there is 

cognition. 

93. But this is not so, for perception is admitted of at least 
that portion nhich it actually illumines.—32. 

Tlie objectors themselves admit that a part is actually perceived. 
Hence, perception as a means of knowledge is not altogether denied, and 
it is accepted as different from inference. 

fttadhya tvttt, because it is what is to be established < 
avayavini, in respect of the whole ; sandehah, doubt. 

94. There is, some say, doubt about the uhole, because the 
whole has yet to be established.—33. 

The objectors say that parts alone are realities and that there is no 
whole behind them. A tree, for instance, is yellow in sourie parts and 
green in other parts. If the tree was one whole, then the contradictory 
qualities of yellowness and greenness could not have belonged to it 
simnltaneousiy. Hence the parts aioue must, according to them, be 
regarded as real. 

u i ^ i u 

sarva-agrahanam, non-apprehension of all; 
avayavi-asiddheh, in cas^ of non-existence of the whole, 

9". If there were no whole, there would, it is replied, be non¬ 
perception of all.—3 i. 
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All signities substance, quality^ action, generality, particularity and 
intimate relation. None of these would be perceptible, if the whole were 
denied. Suppose that the parts alone are real. Tlien, since a part is not 
ef fixed dimension, it n>ay itself be divided into pai ts, these latter again 
into further parts, and so on, until wo reach tie atoms which are the 
ultimate parts. Now the atoms which possess no bulk are not perceptible. 
Similarly, the quality, action, etc., which inhere in the atoms, are also not 
perceptible. Consequently, if we deny that there is a ‘whole,^ neither the 
substance nor quality, etc., would be perceptible. 

dhflrana-&.karsana upapatteh, because of the fact of 
Bolding and pulling ; ^ cha, and. 

96. There is a whole^ because we can hold, pull, etc.—35. 

If there were no whole, we could not have held or pulled an entire 
thing by holding or pulling a part of it. Wo say, * one jar/ ‘one man/ 
etc. This use of ‘ one ’ would vanish, if there wore no whole. 

senil-vana-vat, like an army and a forest ; JTfof grahanam, 
apprehension i iti, so ; %?!; cheo, if ; w na, no ; ati-indriya- 

tvAt, because of their being beyond the senses ; aijun^m, of the 
atoms. 

97. The illustration from an army c r a forest does not hold 
good, for atoms cannot be detected by the senses.—36. 

If any one were to say that just as a single soldier or a single tree 
may not be seen from a distance^ but an army consisting of numerous 
soldisrs or a forest consisting of numerous trees is^ seen, so a single atom 
may not be perceptible, but a jar consisting of numerous atoms will be 
perceptible, and these atoms being called ‘one jar,^ the use of ‘one^ will 
not vanish, the analogy, we reply, does not hold good, because the 
soldiers and trees possess bulk and so are preceptible, whereas the atoms 
do not possess bulk and so are individually not perceptible. It is absurd to 
argue that, because soldiers and trees are perceptible in the ma^s, atoms 
are perceptible in the mass also : to ayoid this conclusion, we most admit 
the existence of a whole beyond the parts. 
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rodha npagli&ta-sAdri^yebhyoh, from obstruction 
(as in the ease of a stream), disturbance (as in tlie ease of an ants^ nest) 
and (artificial) siuiilarity ; v\abliiebaiat, as it errs ; 

annm&nam, inference ; apram&ijam, not a means of right 

knowledge. 

98. Inference, some say, is not a means of right knowledge, 
as it errs in certain cases c, g , when a river is banked, when something 
is damaged, and when similarity misleads, lIc.—*37. 

If we see a river swollen, we infer that there has been rain; if we 
Bee the ants carrying off their eggs, we infer that there will be rain ; and 
if we hear a peacock acroarn, we infer that clouds are gathering. These 
inferences, says an objector, are not necessarily correct, for a river may 
be swollen because embanked, the ants may carry oft their eggs because 
their nests have been damaged, and the so-called screaming of a peacock 
may be nothing but the voice of a man. 

u X I II 

wna, no; ekadesa ti&sa-sadrisyebhyah, from the 

part, fear, and similarity ; artha antara-bhftv^ftt, because 

it is something different. 

99. It is not so, because our inierence is based on something 
else than the part, fear and likeness.—38. 

The swelling of a river caused by rain is different from that which 
results from the embankment of a part of it ; the former is attended by a 
great rapidity of currents, an abundance of foam, a mass of floating 
fruits,leaves, wood, etc. The manner in which ants carry off their eggs 
just before rain is quite different from the manner in which they do so 
when their nests are damaged. The ants run away quickly m a steady 
line when rain is imminent, bub fear makes them fly in disorder when 
their nests are damaged. The screaming of a peacock which suggests 
gathering clouds is quite different from a man's imitation of it, for the 
latter is not natural. If in such cases any wrong inference is drawn, 
the fault is in tne person, not in the process. 

vartani4na-abh&vah, non-existence of present time; 
quef: patatah, |of the falling; : patita-patitavya-kaia- 

npapatteh, because of proof of the time through which it has fallen 
and the time through which it will fall. 
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100. 1 here is, some Say, no present time because when a 
thing falls, we can know only the time through which it has fallen tmd 
the time through which it will yet fall.—30. 

Inference has reference to three tinaes. In the a jinori inference we 
pass from the past to the present, in the a posteriori from the present to 
the past, and in the * commonly aeen^ from the present to the present. It 
is, therefore, proper that we should examine the three times The reason 
which leads some people to deny the present time is that when a fruil, 
for instance, falls from a tree, we recognise only the past time taken up 
by the fruit in traversing a certain distance and the future time which 
will yet be taken up by the fruit in traversing the lemaining distance. 
There is no intervening distance which the fruit can traverse at the 
BO-called present, time. Hence, they say, there is no present time. 

tayoh, of these two ; biRt api, also ; abh^vah non-existence; 

vartam&na-abh^ve, in the case of the non-existence of the 
present; tat-apek§a-tv&t, because of being related to it. 


10 L If there is no present time, there will, it is replied, be no 
past and future times, because they are related to it.—40. 


The past is that which precedes the present, and the future is that 
which succeeds it. Hence, if there is no present time, there cannot be 
any past or future time. 



II ^ I ^ I II 


W na, not ; atita-an&gatayoh, of the past and the future; 

itara-itara-apeksa-siddhih, establishment by mutal 

dependence. 

102. The past and future cannot be established by a mere 
mutual reference.—41. 


If the past is defined as that which is not the future and the future 
is defined as that which is not the past, the definition would involve a 
fallacy of mutual dependency. Hence we must admit the present time, 
to which the past and future are related. 

vartamAna-abhAvO; in tbe case of the non*exisfeonce of 
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the present; sarva-agrahanam, non-appreheiision of all; 

pratyak§a-an-upapatteh, owing to impossibility of perception. 

103. If there were no present time, sense perception would be 
impossible, knowledge would be impossible.—42. 

If yott deny the present time, there cannot be any perception which 
illumines onlj what is present in time*; and, in the absence of perception, 
all kinds of knowledge would be impossible. Hence the present time is 
established by eonfutatioa or the principle of redacti^ ad abaurdicm. 

kritatA-kartavyatd-upapatteh, from the possibility 
of a thing having been accomplished and remaining to be accomplished; 
ubhayatliA, bothways ; grahanam, apprehension, 

104. We can know both the past and the future, for we can 
conceive of a thing as made and as about to be made—43. 

The present time is indicated by what continues, the past by what 
has been finished, and the future by what has not yet begun. 

atyanta p'&ya-ekad98a s&dbarniy&t, from absolute, 
almost complete or partial similarity ; ^rqmsflR^.: upam&na-asiddih, non- 
establishment of comparison. 

105. Gomparison, some say, is not a means of right knowledge,, 
as it cannot be established either through complete or considerable or 
partial similarity.—4J<, 

On the ground of complete similarity we never say a cew is like a 
cow, '' on the ground of considerable similarity we do not say that ‘^^a 
bu5alo is like a cow, and on the ground of partial similarity we do not 
say that “ a uiustard seed is like Mount Meru. Hence comparison ia 
regarded by some as not a means of right knowledge,, for it has no 
precise standard. 

prasiddha-s&dharmy&t, from wellknown similarity ; 
upamana-siddheh, because of establishment of comparison ; 
ukta*do§n*anapapattih, non*application o-f the defect urged. 

10 (\ This objection does not hold good, for comparison is estab* 
lished through similarity in a high degree.—45. 
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The similarity in a high degree exists between such well-knowa 
•objects as a cow and a bos gavaeus, etc. 

II I ^ I n 

pratyaksena, by perception ; apra^tyaksa-siddheh, 

because of establishment of what is not an object of perception. 

107. Comparison, some say^ is not different from inference, for 
both seek to establish the unperceived by means of the perceived —16. 

We recognise a bos gavacus at first sight through its special siuiilar- 
xty to a cow whicdi we Imve often perceived. This knowledge of a pre¬ 
viously unperceived object derived through its similarity to a perceived 
object is, it has been said, nothing but a case of inference, 

5r na, not ; aprafyakse, unperceived ; gavaye, in a bos 

gavaous ; pram^na-artharn, the purpose of proof, utility as proof ; 

upainJlnasya, of comparison ; qjpTTJT: paay&mah, we see. 

108, It is not in a bos gavoeus unperceived that we find the real 
matter of comparison.—17. 

The matter of comparison is similarity, e.gf., between a cow and a 
bos gavaeua. The bos gavasus in which we notice the similarity is first 
perceived, that is, on perceiving a bos gavaeus we notice its similarity to a 
cow Hence comparison supplies us with knowledge of a perceived thing, 
dirough its similarity to another thing B,ho preceived. This characteristic 
distinguishes it from inference, which furnishes us with knowledge of an 
unperreivad thing through that of a thing perceived. 

^ i ^ i a 

^ tatha iti, and thus ; upasamharat, from conclusion, 

summation ; upam&na-siddeh, from the establishment of com¬ 
parison ; ^ na, not ; a visesa^^, non-difference. 

10.). There is non-difference, inasmuch as comparison is 
established through the compendious expression ‘*so. —IS. 

It is not true that comparison is identical with inference, because 
the former is established through the compendious, expression so.’^ 
* As is a cow, so is a bos gavmus^—this is an instance of comparison. 
This use of' so’ makes it clear that comparison is a distinct means of 
right knowledge. 
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:jr 5 ^: s xbd'.ih, word ; 9?3JTT?f anum&oam, inference ; arthasya» of 

the object ; an-upalabdheh, because of non-cognition ; «rgi^e^r?l 

ftnuineyatv&t, because of its having to be inferred. 

110. Verbal testimony, say some, is inference, because the 
object revealed by it is not perceived but inferred.—19. 

Inference gives us the knowledge of an unperceived object, through 
the knowledge of an obiect which is perceived. Similarly, verbal testi¬ 
mony enables us to acquire the knowledge of an unperceived object, 
through the knowledge of a word which is perceived. The verbal testi¬ 
mony is,therefore, supposed by some to be inference, as the object 
reveald by both is un[>ercoived, 

u ^ I ^ I HO u 

upalabdheh, of consciousness, cognition, apprehension ; 
a-dvi-pravritti-tvat, not having a dual application. 

111. In respect of perceptibility the two cases are not, continues 
the objector, different.—50. 

In infereuco as well as in verbal testimony we pass to an unperceived 
object through an object whicli is perceived. In respect of perceptibility 
of the object through whirh we pass, the inference does not, continues the 
objector, differ from the verbal testimony. 


11 I ^ I S(^ II 

sambandli&t, from relation or connection ; ^ cha, and. 

112. There is, moreover, adds the objector, the same connection. 

--61. 


Just as in inference there is a certain connection between a sign ( 6 . 9 ., 
smoke) and the thing signified by it (e. gr., fire), so in verbal testimony 
there is connection between a word and the object signified by it. So 
inference, says the objector, is not different from verbal testimony. 

lii^l^iH^il 


Apta-upadesa-s&marthy&t, through force derived 
from the declaration by a reliable person ; sabda-artha- 

sampratyayah, complete intuition of the object from tho word, 
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113, In reply, we say that there is reliance on the matter signified 
by a word, because the word has been used by a reliable person.—62. 

In reference to the objections raised in aphorisms 49 and 50, we say 
that we rely on unseen matter, not simply because it is signified by words, 
but because they are spoken by a reliable person. There are, some say, 
paradise, nymphs, Uttarakurus, seven islands, ocean human settlements, 
etc. We accept them as realities, not because they are known through 
words, but because they are spoken of by persona who are reliable. Hence 
verbal testimony is not inference. The two agree in conveying knowledge 
of an object through its sign, but the sign in one is different from the sign 
in the other. In the case of verbal testimony, the special point is to 
decide whether the sign (word) comes from a reliable person. 

Aphorism 51 speaks of a certain connection between a word and the 
object signified by it. The present aphorism points out that the connection 
is not a natural one. We acknowledge that a word inSicates a certain 
object, but we deny that the object is naturally or necessarily connected 
with the word. Hearing, for instance, the word ‘^cow,'' we think of the 
animal signified by it, nevertheless the word and the animal are not 
ooiinectod with each other by nature or necessity. In the case of inference, 
however, the connection between a Bign(ey., smoke) and the thing 
signified ( fire ) is natural and necessary. Therefore, the connection 
involved in inference is not of the same kind as that involved in verbal 
testimony. 

p6r%na-prad&ha>[i&lana'anapalabdheh, from 
tioh-ftpprehension of filling, burning, and splitting; ^ cha, and j 

sambandha-abh&vah, non-existence of connection. 

114. There is no natural connection between a word and the 
object signified by it, as we do not find that the words fooa, fire and 
hatchet, are accompanied by the actions filling, burning and 
Splitting.—53. 

If a word were natnrally connected with the object signified by ifc, 
then by uttering the words food, fire and hatchet we should have found 
our mouth filled up (with food), burnt (with fire) and split (by a hatchet). 
'Butunch is never the case. Hence there is no natural connection between 
A word Bifid 4be object signified by it, and consequently verbal testimony 
is not rtffere^nce. 


7 
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ii ^ i ^ i « 

^75^T«f«q^^?IRTr!: sabda artha-vyavastbaiiat, from the fixity of (tho 
intuition) of object from word ; ST5r%^v7-: a-prat^sodlmh, non-contradiction. 

115, It cannot, says an objector, be denied that there is a fixed 
connection between words and their meanings.—5 t, 

A particular word denotes a particular moaning, e g the word ‘cow^ 
denotes the animal of that name, but it does not denote a horse, a jar, or 
any other thing. There is, therefore, in the case of verbal testimony, a 
fixed connection between a word and its meaning as there is in the case of 
inference a fixed connection between a sign and the thing signified. Hence 
verbal testimony is considered by the obje^d^or to ])0 a case of inference. 

5 T na, not; samayika-tvat, from being conventional; 

sabda-artha-sarapratyayasya, of tho intuition of object 

from word. 

lU). We reply, it is tlirmigh convention that tlie meaning of a 
word is understood.—55. 

The connection between a word and its meaning is conventional 
and not natural. The connection, though fixed by man, is not inseparable 
and cannot therefore be the basis of an inferonoo. 

u i ^ i n 

j^l-i viSose, with particular classes ; ^ clia, and ; 
aniyamat, from absence of natural uniformity. 

117. There is no universal uniformity of connection between a 
word and its meaning.—50. 

The risis, aryas and mlechchhas use tlie same word in different senses, 
e*g the word “yava'^ is used by the aryas to denote a long-awned grain, 
but by the mlechchhas to denote a panic-seed. So the connection between 
a word and its meaning is not everywhere uniform, and consequently 
verbal testimony cannot be considered as inference. 

tat, that, word ; a-prAma^yam, not a means of right 

knowledge, invalid; anpita-vyagh&ta-punarukta-"^ 

dojeblijah, owing to the defects of falsity, futility and repetition* 
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118. The Veda, some say, is unreliable, as it involves the faults 
of untruth, contradictio i and tautology.—57. 

The Veda, vvliiidi is a kind of verbal testimony, is not, some say, a 
means of right kiiowlodgi'. It is supposed by them to be tainted with the 
faults of untruth, contradiction and tautology, b'or instance, the Veda 
aflirms that a son is produced when the sactifice for the sake of a son is 
performed. It often happens that the son is not produced, though the 
sacrifice has been performed. 

There are many contradictory injunctions in the Veda, e.^/., it dec¬ 
lares “lot one sacri tice w hen the sun has risen,*' also “ let one sacrifice 
when the sun has not risen," etc. Tliere is such tautology as “lot the 
first hymn be recited thrice," “let the last hymn be recited thrice," etc. 

II ^ I ^ II 

^ na, not j karma-kartri-sadhana-vaigunyat, from 

defect in the act, agent, oi materials» 

119. The sO'Called untruth in the Veda comes from some defect 
in the act, operator or materials of sacrifice.—58. 

Defect in the act consists in sacrificing not according to rules, defect 
in the operator (officiating priest) consists in his not being a learned man, 
and defect in the materials consists in the fuel being wot, butter being 
not fresh, remuneration ( to the officiating priest) being small, etc. A son 
is sure to be produced as a result of performing the sacrifice, if these 
defects are avoided. Therefore, there is no untruth in the Veda. 

ii ^ i ^ i ii 

abhyupotya, arriving at a decision ; kala-bhede, in the 

ease of alteration of the time j dosa-vachan^t, there being the 

declaration of tlie defect. 

120. Contradiction would occur if there were alteration of the 
lime agreed upon^—59* 

Let a person perform sacrifice before sunrise or after sunrise if he 
has agreed upon doing it at either of the times. Two alternative courses 
being open to him, he can perform the sacrifice before sunrise or after 
sunrise, according to his agreement or desire. The Veda cannot be 
charged with the fault of contradiction, if it enjoins such alternative 


courses. 
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H ^ I U ir 

anuv&da-upapatteh, from tko possibility of its being a 
re-inculcation ; ^ cha,. and. 

121. There is no tautology, bcca. se re inculcation is ofadVanK 
tage.—60. 

Tautology means a usoloaa repetition, which never occuts in the 
Veda. If there is any repetition thero», it is^ either for completing a certain? 
number of syllables, or for explaining a matter brieffy expreseed, etc, 
‘‘Let the first hymn be recited thrice/^ ‘Met the last hymn be recited 
thrico^^—such instances embody a useful repetition,. 

II ^ I 11 \X 

v&kya-vibliagaaya, of the division of epeech ; ^ oha, and; 
artlia-grahanat, from apprehension of different objects. 

122. And because there is necessity for the classification of 
Vedic speech.—61. 

It is necessary to divide the Vedic speech into classes based ou 
special characters. 

vidhi-arthaN tl la-anu.vlLd<i.-vachana-vinL 
yog&t, from the distribution of speech as injurution, persuasion, and re- 
inculcation. 

123. The Vedic speech being divided on the principle of injunc¬ 
tion,. persuasion and rc-inculcation —02, 

The two main divisions of the Veda are ( f ). hymn and ( 2 ) ritual. 
The ritual portion admits of throe sab-divisious, viz, injunctive, persua¬ 
sive and re-inculcative. 

ii ^ i ^ i ^ » 

f^fvi; vidhil;, injunction ; firww: vidhAyakalj, that which prescribes 
something positive. 

124. An injunction is that which exhorts us to adopt a certain 
course of action [ as the means of attaining good]. —63. 

The following is an injunction « Lot him who desires paradise 
perform the fire-sacrifice.’’ This is a direct command. 
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stutih,. praise ; Sp^fninda, blame ; para kriti^i, doing of 

others, failures of others ; pura-kalpah, tradition, customs of old ; 

iti, such ; W^TT^: artha-vadah, persuasion. 

125, Persuasion is effected through praise, blame,, warning, aiwJ 
prescription.—G4. 

Praise is speech which persuades us to- a certain course of action by 
extolling its consequences, e.g,^ ‘‘By the Sarvajit sacrifice gods con.-^ 
quered all, there is. nothing like Sarvajit sacrifice,, it enables us to obtain* 
everything and to vanquish every one, etc.^^ Here there is no direct 
command, but the Sarvajit sacrifice is extolled in such a way that we 
are persuaded to perform it. 

Blame is speech which persuades us to adopt a certain course of 
action by acquainting us with the undesirable consequences of neglecting 
it, ey., "One who performs any other sacrifice, neglecting the Jyotistoma, 
falls into a pit and decays there.*^ Here one is persuaded to perfarm th^ 
Jyoti^toma sacrifice, the neglect of which brings about evil consequences. 

Wanting is the mentioning of a course of action, the obstruction of 
which by some particular person led to bad consequenees, ey-., on pre¬ 
senting oblation one is to take the fat first and the sprinkled butter 
afterwards, but alas ! the Charaka priests first took the sprinkled butter 
which was, as it were, the life of fire, etc. Here the foolish course of action 
adopted by the Charaka priests should serve us a warning to other priests 
who ought to avoid the course. 

implies the mention of something as commendable on 
account of its antiquity,, e p., "By this the Brfthmaiji.as recited the S&ma 
hymn, etc.^" 

u i ^ ^ u 

vidhi-vihitasya^ of what is prescribed by injunction ; 
anu-vachaBair,, repetition ; anuvftdah reinculoation. 

126, Be-inculcation is the repetition of that which has been 
enjoined by an injunction,—»66, 

Re-inculcation may consist of (1) the repetition of an injunction, or 
(2) the repetition of that which has been enjoined. The first is called 
verbal re-inculcation and the second objective re-inculcation. In the Veda 
there is re-inculcation, as in ordinary use there is repetition. "Non eter< 
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nal not eternal”—this is a verbal repetition. “Non-eternal, possessing 
the character of extinction”—this is objective repetition. 

^\^\\\\%\\ 

•T na, nofc ; anii\ada-puiiaruktayoh, of reinculcatjon 

and ropofeition ; visesali, difference ; sabda-abli} asa- 

upapatteh, because of the existence of the repetition of words. 

127. '] here is, some say, no diirerence between re inculcation 
and tautology, as there is in either case a repetition of some expression 
already used.—nO. 

Re-inculcation is supposed by some to be ar fault, inasmuch as it 
does not, according to them, differ from tautology. 

6 i^diratara-gamana-upadesa-vat, like the diii’cfcion 
of going faster and faster which indicates intensity of action ; ary^n^rri; 
abhyasat, from repetition ; rf na, not ; srfq^j a-viaesah, non-differonce. 

128. There is a dilFcrence, because re-inculcation serves some 
useful purpose, as, c.f/., a coinniand to go faster.—07. 

Tautology consists of a useless repetition, but the repetition in the 
case of ro-inculcation is useful, e g., “go on, go on^^—signifies “ go faster.' 

{\^\\\\^\\ 

maritia a. urveda-pram^nya-vat, like the validity of 
mantra or chant and of medical science ; ^ cha, and ; tat pra- 

m&nyam, its validity ; apta-pr^many^t, from the authority of 

the reliable speaker. 

129. The Veda is reliable like the spell and the medical science, 
because of the reliability of their authors.—08. 

Ths spell counteracts poison, etc., and the medical science prescribes 
correct remedies. The authority which belongs to them is derived from 
their authors, the sages, who were reliable persons. The sages them¬ 
selves were reliable, because (l)thoy had an intuitive perception of truths, 
(2) they had great kindness for living beings and (H) they had the desire of 
communicating their ^knowledge of the.trulhs. The authors, the 
seers and speakers) of the Veda were also the authors of the spell and 
medical science. Hence, like the spell and medical science, the Veda 
must be accepted as authoritative. The view that the Veda is authorita¬ 
tive because eternal, is untenable. 

fRr IR K it 
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H na, not ; 'gg|^ chatustvain, to be four ; ^3|n»TfT'^?l**iqniI5r5mT»?JT?I 
aitihya-arfchapatti sambhava-abhava-prainanyat;, because tradition, pre- 
Biimption, probability and non-existence are also means of right know¬ 
ledge. 

130. Some say that the means of right knowledge are imyre 
than four, because rumour, presumption, probability and non-e\istence 
are also valid.—1. 

In Book I, chapter I, aphorism 3, the means of right knowledge 
have been stated to be four, mz., perception, inference, comparison and 
verbal testimony. Som^ say that there are other means of right know¬ 
ledge, such as rumour, presumption, probability and non existence. 

Rumour is an assertion which has come from one to another without 
any indication of the source from which it first originated, e.g,, in this 
fig tree there live goblins. 

Prcisumption is the deduction of one thing from the declaration of 
another thing : e.g,^ from the declaration that‘unless there is cloud, there 
is no rain,' wo deduce that ^there is rain, if there is cloud.' A more 
familiar instance of presumption is this : the fat Devadatta does not eat 
during the day time. Here the presumption is that he eats in the night 
for it is impossible for a person to be fat if he does not eat at all. 

PrjlahiVity consists in cognising tho existence of a thing from that 
of another thing in which it is included, e, g,, cognising the measure of 
an ddhaka from that of a drona of which it is a fourth part, and cognis¬ 
ing the measure of a prastha from that of an ddhaka of which it is a 
quarter. 

Of two opposite things, the non-^extstence of one establishes the 
existence of the otlier, eg. the nonexistence of rain establishes the 
combination of wind and cloud. When there is a combination of wind 
and cloud, drops of water cannot fall, in spite of their weigl.t. 

Sabde. in word ; aitihya-an-artha-antara-bh&v&t, 

from exiBtence of tradition as a non>difforent object j anum^ne, in 
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inference ; arth4patti-sambliava-abliava-an- 

artha-antara-bliav c\t, frem existence of presumption, probability and non- 
exisienoe as non-different objects ; ^ cha, and ; WTkT^: a-prati^edhah, 
noncontradiction. 

13L This, reply, is no contradiction, since rumour is inclu¬ 
ded in verbal testimony, and presumption, probability and non-exis¬ 
tence are included in inference —2. 


Those who maintain that rumeur, presumption, probability and 
non existence are valid, do not really oppose our division of the means 
of right knowledge into four, <viz.^ perception, inference, comparison and 
verbal testimony. 

Rumour partakes of the general characteristics of verbal testimony, 
and is a special kind of it. 

Presumption is explained as the knowledge of a thing derived 
tlirougb the consideration of it from the opposite standpoint. For ins** 
tance, the fat Devadatta does not eat during the day time : here the 
presumption is that be eats in the night. The fact of his eating in the 
night has not been expressly stated, but is ascertained from this consi¬ 
deration that a person who does not oat during the day cannot be strong 
unless he eats in the night. It is evident that presumption, like inference, 
passes from a perceived thing to an unperceivod one, because they are 
in some way connected. 


Probability is inference, because it is the cogniaance of a part from 
knowledge of a whole with which it is inseparably connected. 

Non-existence is inference, inasmuch as it really infers the obs¬ 
truction of a cause from the non-existence of its effect through a certain 
connection, it the obstruction occurs, the effect cannot occur. 


Hence rumour, etc., are not independent means of right knowledge, 
but are included in the four, enumerated in Book 1, Chapter I, apho¬ 
rism 3. 



u ^ I I 


arth&pattih, presumption ; inTYTI^ apramAnam, not 
of right knowledge ; anaik&ntikatv&t, because it is 

pointed. 


a means 
not one- 


132.—Presumption, some say, is not valid, because it leads to 
uncertainty.—3. 
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If there is no cloud, there will be no raiii’^—from this we aio 
said to presume that if there is a cloud there will bo ram. T^ut it often 
happens that a cloud is not followed by rain. So presimiptiou does not 
always lead to certainty. 

anarthApattiiu, in respect of what is not a proaumptioii; 
arthApatti-abhiin^nat, from attribution of being pre¬ 
sumption. 

133. Wc reply : if there is any uncertainty, it is due to your 
supposing that to be a presumption which is not really so.— t, 

“ If there is no cloud, there will be no rain^^—from this we are 
entitled to presume that if there is rain there must have been a cloud. But 
if you pretend to presume that if there is a cloud, there will be rain/^ 
your so-called presumption will be an invalid one. 

SjRf^^rsrnrr^^ prati^edha-apr^m^pyam, invalidity of the ooutradiction, 
^ cha, and ; anaikantikatvat, from being not-one-pointed. 

134. The objection itself, we say, is invalid, because it leads to 
uncertainty.—5* 

“Presumption is not valid, because it leads to uncertainty"’ -this 
is your objection. In it there are two points for consideration, ciz j 
(1) the validity of presumption and (2) the existence of preauiu[)ti<;ij. 
Your objection refers to one of the points, viz. the Validity of presumption. 
So you do not deny the existence of presumption. In some instances, 
however, your objection may refer to more points than one. In fact, 
the nature of your objection is not dehnite in itself, or, in other Words, 
it leads to uncertainty. Hence your objection is invalid. 

srr ii i ^ i ^ o 

tat prainaijye, if the contradiction be valid ; err va, or , sr na, 
not; arthapatti-apr&mflnyam, invalidity of presumption. 

136. Or, if that be valid, then our presumption is not invalid, -d. 

Perhaps you will say that your objection is valid, because you can 
ascertain in each case whether one or more points are referred to by the 
objection. Similarly, we shall say that our presumption is not invalid^ 
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because v\o can ascertain in each case whether the presumption is capable 
of loading to more conclusions than one. Hence, if yon say that your 
objection is valid, W(3 sliall say that our presumption is also valid. 

: ii ^ i i « a 

5T na, not; abli4va-praniaiiyam, non existence to be a means 

of 1 iglit knowledge ; praineya-asiddheh, because of the non-exis¬ 

tence of what is to be the object of right knowledge. 

13(5. Some say that non-existence is not a means of right 
knowledge, because there is no ohject which is known by it.—7. 

iMksitoKii, in marked objoc.ts ; alaksana-biksita- 

tvat, from being marked by what is not a mark ; alaksilanain, 

of unmarked objects ; tat-praraeya-siddheh, from their affirma¬ 

tion as objects of knowledge. 

137. Kon-existence, we reply, serves to mark out an object 
unmarked by the mark which characterises other o ijects.— 8. 

Suppose a person wants to bring a pot which is not blue Tho 
abs(3nce of bluonoss is a mark which will enable him to mark ont tlie 
particular pot he wants to bring, and to exclude the other pots which 
are blue. Thus an object may be known through the non-existence 
( a])sence ) of its mark. 

asati, non existent; arthe, in the case of an object ; ;f na, 
not , abhA-vah, non-existence or absence of mark ; iti diet, 

if s) ; ^ na, no ; j anya-laksana-upapatteh, from altirmation of 

ot]i(3r marks. 

138. If you say that the non-e^ isterce ( absence ) of a nuirk 
is impossible where there uas no mark at all, it is, ue reply, not so, 
because the non-existence ( absence ) is possible in reference to a mark 
elsewhere.—9. 

Wo can, says an objector, talk of a mark being non-existent (absent), 
if it was previously existent ^present). A pot is said to be not blue only 
in reference to its being blue previously. In reply, we say that it is not 
so “Not-blue^^ is no doubt possible only in reference to “blue,^' but 
that blueuoss may exist elsowliere. For instance, we can talk of this 
pot being not blue, in contrast to that pot which is blue. 
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tat. sifldlich, from presence therein, i. e. in marked oliject^ ; 
alaksitesii, in respect of unmarked objects , aht^tuh, n < ni:u k. 

139. Though a mark may distinguish the ob'ecl which is 
marked, the non-existence ( absence ) of the mark' cannot, some say, 
distinguish the object which is not marked.—10. 

A blue pot is distinguished by the blueness which is its mark But 
how can we, says the objector, distinguish an inunaiked ohject by the 
non-existence ( absence ) of the mark which it di>os not po^^st^ss V 

^ I I n 

•T na, no ; laksana avastliita-a|;eks/Vsi(i(iheh, from 

establishraeTit by reference to objects in which iinirks are present. 

1 to. This is not so, because the non-exislcnce ( absence ) of a 
mark serves as a mark, in relation to the presence of the mark.—11. 

We can speak of a pot being not blue, in relation to one wliich is 
bluo. Hence, though not-blueness is not a positive mark, it serves as a 
( negative ) mark, in relation to blueness. 

SfTip piak, prior ; utpatteh, to production , abli^va- 

npapatteh, flom affirmation of non-existenco ; ^ ciui, nrid 

111. Moreover, we perceive non-existence as a mark antecedent 
to the production of a thing.—12. 

There are two kinds of non-existence, viz , antcf^edent non-exihstonco 
and subsequent non existence. When we say tluit there will he a jar, 
we perceive the mark of non-existence of the jar in tho hafves which are 
destined to compose it. This is antecedent nonexistence. Similarly, 
when we say that a jar has broken, we perceive the mark of non existence 
of the jar in the parts which composed it* This is subsequent non^ 
existence. 

&di mat tv&t, because it has a beginning , aindriy- 

aka-tv&t, because it is sensuous , krituka vat-upachkrat, 

hecauae it is treated as any other product, ^cha, and. 
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MtJ. Soiiiul is not ( ternal, because it has a beginning and is 
cognised by our sense and is >poken of as artificial.—13. 

Sound is non-eternal, because it begins or arises from the concus¬ 
sion of two hard substances, c (j.y an axe and a tree, etc. Another ground 
for the non-eternality of sound is that it is cognised by our sense. More¬ 
over, we attribute to sound tlie properties of an artificial object, e.g.j we 
speak of a sound being grave, acute, etc. This would be impossible, if 
it liad been eternal. 

Some say that the so called beginning of a sound is merely a mani¬ 
festation of it, that is, sound does not really begin, but jis merely mani¬ 
fested by the concussion of two hard sul>stance3 In reply, we say that the 
concussion does not tnanifost, but produces a sound. You cannot suppose 
the concussion to he the inanifester and sound the manifested, unless 
you can prove that the concussion and sound are simultaneous. But the 
p>ro()f is impossible, as a sound is heard at a great distance even after 
tlie concussion, of the substances has ceased. So sound is not manifested 
by the concussion. It is, however, legitimate to suppose that sound is 
produced by the concjission, and that one sound produces another sound, 
and so on, until th(3 last sound is heard at a great distance. 

II I ^ I II 

•f iia, no ; gha^-abhava-sam&nya-nitya-tvAt, 

because the non-oxistenco of a pot after destruction and the genus which 
is cognisable through contact with the sense are eternal ; nitye§u, 

in the case of eternal objects • anitya-vat, as non-eternal ; 

upach&r&t, from treatment ; ^ cha, and. 

113. ^ome will not accept this argument, .because the non¬ 
existence of a jar and the genus of it are eternal, and eternal things 
are also spoken of as if they were artificial.—14. 

Some say that it is not true that whatever has a beginning is non- 
eternal. Look ! tho non existence (destruction) of a jar which began when 
the jar was broken is eternal (indestructible). Whatever is cognised by 
oiir sense is non-eternal : this is also said to be an unsound argument. 
When, for instance, we perceive a jar, we perceive also its genua («.e., jar- 
ness), which is eternal. It is further said that we often attribute to 
eternal things the properties of an artificial object, e.jf., we speak of the 
extension of ether as we speak of the extension of a blanket. 
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tattva-b} Akfcayoh, of true and false eternals ; 
n&iia-tva-vibh^j<at, from division as many ; s^s^fvRTJf: a-vyabhioh&rah, 
absence of uncertainty. 

144. There is, we reply, no opposition because there is distinc¬ 
tion between what is really eternal and v\hat is partially eternal—15, 

That which is really eternal belongs to the three times. But the non- 
existence ( destruction) of a jar does not belong to three times, as it was 
impossible before the jar was broken Hence the non-existence (destruc¬ 
tion) of a jar which has a beginning is not really eternal. 

saJitana-anum&na-visesanat, from the inference 
of continuity which is the distinguishing characteristic (of sound). 

145. It is only the things cognised by our sense as belonging to 
a certain genus that must, we say, be inferred to be non-eternal.—16, 

The objectors have said that things cognised by our sense are not 
necessarily non-eternal, e.^., as we perceive a jar, we also perceive its 
genus jar-ness, which is eternal. In reply, we say that not all things 
cognised by our sense are non-eternal, but only those that belong to a 
certain genus. A jar, for instance, is non-eternal, because we perceive 
it as belonging to the genus jar-ness. But jar-ness which is cognised by 
our sense is not non-eternal, because it does not belong to a further genus, 
named jar-ness-nesa. Similarly, sound is non-eteranl, because it is cog¬ 
nised by our sense as belonging to the genus called sound-nesa. 

The aphorism may also be interpreted as follows :—Sound is non- 
eternal, because it is inferred to advance in a series. 

We do not say that whatever is cognised by our sense is non-eternal: 
our intention is to say that things cognised by our sense as advancing in 
a series are non-eternal. Sound is cognised in that manner ( V.^., sound 
advances like a wave), and hence sound is non-eternal. 

^ M ^ I t n 

k&ra^ja-dravyasya, of the oaasal substance ; 
pradesa-iabdena, in terms of extension j abhidhfinftt, from decla- 
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ration or designation , nityeBu, in the case of eternal objects ; irRf 

api, also a vynbhicharah, absence of uncertainty. 

I H). We further say that only artificial things are designated 
by the ter u extension.—! 7* 

When we speak of tfjer e.ttension of ether, vve really mean that the 
extension belv>ngs ti» an artificial thing, whitdi has for its substratrin the 
ether. Hence do not in reality attribute to eternal things the properties 
of artificial olij'M^ts. 

mnf T \\^\^\\^\\ 

piak, prior ; uchhaiauiit, pronunciation ; an- 

u^ialadHlIieh, from non-approhefsioii ; : Mvarana adi-an- 

upaliibdluh, from non-apprehension of the causes of iion-approliension ; 
^ cha, and 

147. Sound is non-eternal, because neither do we perceive it 
before pronunciation, nor do we notice any veil which covers it.—18. 

If Sound wore eternal, it would be perceived before pronunciabion. 
You cannot say that sound really existed belore pronunciatiou. bat was 
covered by some veil, for we do not notice any such veil’. 

u j i h 

tat-an-upalabdheh, of its non-apprehension ; an- 

upaliiiiibliat, from non-apprehension avarana-upapatt ih, estab¬ 

lishment of the causes of non apprehension. 

148. ^Jhe veil, some say, really exists, because we do not per^ 
ceive the non-perception thereof,—19. 

The objectors say : —If you dfeuy the veil because it is aot perceived^ 
wo deny the non per<!eption of tie veil because it is also not perceived. 
The denial of non-perception is the same as the acknowledgment o£ 
perception, or, in other words, the veil is acknowledged to be existent. 

^ I 15^ H 

an npalambhat, from non-appreherhsion ; api, evea.; 
an iipalabdhi-.^adbh&vavat, like existence of non-appre¬ 
hension ; ^ na, not, avarana an-upapattih,non-establishment 
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of tli 0 cause-^ ut Mon-apprehftriaion. an-upalaiabhAt, from non- 

app rehoiifliori. 

1 JiO. If you assert non-perception of the \ eil, though the non¬ 
perception is not perceived, we, continue the objectors, assort the e is- 
ience of the veil, though it is not perceived,—.0. 

You adtuit lum-jiercoption of llie voil, though you do not perceive it 
(non-perception) Snuilarly, vve, the ohjectora, admit the existence of the 
veil, though we do not peiouuve it. 

u i \\ 

• an-upalambha-Ataiaka-tv&fc, from the nature of ita 

beiniy iioii-apprehension ; an-upa1abdheh, of non apprehension ; 

a-hetuh, not a mark. 

150. This, we reply, is no reason, because non-perception con¬ 
sists of absence of perception.—21. 

A veil is a thing fit to be perceived. Our non-perception of it 
indicates its absence. On the other hand, the nf*n percptioii of a veil is 
not a thing fit to be perceived. Hence, non-perception of the non-percep¬ 
tion leads us to nothing real, 

a sparaa-tv^t, being intangible. 

151. Some say that sound is eternal, because it is intangible.—22, 

Ether which is intangible is eternal. Sound must, similarly, acord- 
.ing to some, be eternal, because it is intangible. 

5T H I ^ l H 

na, no ; kariua-anitya-tvat, because action is non-eternal. 

152. 'Jhis we deny, liecanse action is non-eternal.—23. 

Action is non-eternal, though it is intangible. Hence, intangibiliy 
does not establish eteriiality. 

«r, na, no ; anu-nitya-fcv&t, because atom is eternal. 

153. An atom, on the other hand, is eternal though not 
intangible.—21. 
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Tangibility is not incompatible with eternality, e.g, atoms are 
tangible, yet eternal. 

II I I II 

sainprad&iiAt» from delivery. 

154. Sound, some say, is eternal, because of the traditionary 
teaching —25. 

A preco^itor could not have imparted knowledge to his pupils by 
means of sounds, if these were perishable ( non-eternal). In fact, the tra¬ 
ditionary teaching would, according to the objectors, be impossible, if 
the sounds were rion eternal. 

ii 

tat-antaiAla-an-upalabdheh, from non-apprehension 
in the interval between them ; a hetuh, not a mark. 

155. This is, we reply, no reason, because sound is not perceived 
in the interval —26. 

Suppose a preceptor delivers certain sounds (in the form of a lecture) 
which are received by his pupil. The sounds are not audible in the 
interval between the preceptor giving them and the pupil receiving them. 
They would never be inaudible, if they were eternal. 

II I ^ I II 

adhyflpaii&r,, from teaching ; a-pratisedhah, ab¬ 

sence of contradiction. 

150. This, say the objectors, is no argument, because there is 
the teaching.—27. 

The objectors say :—-If the sounds, as soon as they came out of the 
preceptor, were destroyed and did not reach the pupil, there could not be 
any teaching carried on. But there is the teaching, hence sound does 
not perish, or, in other, words, it is eternal. 

ubhayoh, in both ; q^cT^; paksayoh, views ^ anya- 

tarasya, of the one or the other; adh^Apanat, from teaching; 

a-pratisedhah, non-opposition. 

157. In whichever of the two senses it is accepted, the teaching 
does not offer any opposition.—28. 
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The word “ teaching ” may be intorpretod either as (I) the pupil’s 
receiving the sounds given by his [>rofoptor, or as (2) tho })upil's iiiiitat- 
ing the sounds of his preceptor, as ono imitates dancing. Neither of these 
interpretations would support the etornality of sound. In consonance 
with the first interpretation we shall say tliab the sound coining out of 
the preceptor produces another sound, and so on, until tho last sound 
reaches the pupil. This would make sound non-oternal. It is obvious 
that the second interpretation similarly proven tho noii'eternaiity of 
Bound, 


n I I H 

abhya at, from i* 0 { etition. 

158. Sound, continue ike objectors, is eternal^ because it is 
capable of repetition.—29. 

That which is capable of lejotition is poisiniont or not perishable, 
e g-j one and the same colour can bo ieficat^dly looked at, Ixjcause it is 
persistent. One and the same sound can similarly be repealedly uttered, 
hence it is pers stent or not ponshrible. 

W na, no ; anya-tve, were it otherw.so , ajii, even ; 

abhyiisasya, of repetition ; upacl.ti.rit, from treatment or use. 

159. It is^ we reply, not so, because even it sounds were ‘ other"^ 
(different), repetition could take place.—JO 

Repetition does not prevent ; enshaliienoss, because repetition in 
possible even if the things lepoatcrd are ‘‘other or different, cy.,ho 
sacrifices twice, he dances thneo, etc. Here the two sacrifices are diiferent, 
and yet we use the repetitive word Uwice' ; similarly the three dancings 
are difierent, and yet we use the repetitive word ‘ thrice. ^ 

anyat, other ; anyasra&t, from other ; an-anya* 

tv^t, from not being other; an-anyat, not other; |[% iti, thus; 

anya-tfl-abh4vah, non existence of otherness. 

160 . Some say that there is no such thing as otherness, because 
M’hat is called * other,” in rel'erence to some otherj is not other in 
reference to itself.—31. 


9 
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We laaintain that repetition ia poasihlo oven if tlm thin<^8 repeated 
are “ other ’’ or different. Our positnoi is sjud to be untenable : the term 
** other is described as uruneanin^S as nothing is other than itself. 

tat-abhrive, in the absonoe of otluirness , ^ na, Tiot ; asti, 
is ; an-anya the bein^^ not'(>t]ior ; tayoh, of these ; 

itara-itara-apoksa-siddheh, berauso existence deiondsof one upon 
that of the other, 

101. In the absence of otberne s there would, we reply, 
be no sameness, l)ccause the two exist in reference to each other.—32. 

If there was no otliornoss, thou' would bo no sameness. This would 
lead us to absurdity, as it would disprove both persistency and perish- 
ablenoss. Hence wo must admit (»therness, and if there is other,*’ there 
will bo no flaw in our expression, viz.^ repetition is possible even if things 
TV’ere ^^other ” or different. 

n ^ i ^ i n 

vinasidvaran.i-an-iipaiabdheh, because of non- 
ftpprohension of cause of destnn'tion , ^ riia. and. 

162. Sound, some say, is eternal, because we perceive no cause 
why it should perish.—33. 

Whatever i« non-eternal is destroyed by some cause. Sound is said 
to have no cause of destruction, bon CO sound is held by some to be not 
non-eternal, (i.e., is regarded as eternalj 

a-sra\ anadvA'ana-an-upalabdheh, from non appre¬ 
hension of cause of non-hearing ; STRIP: aatata-sravana-])rasHhgah, 

implication of perpetual hearing, 

163. But by the same argument, Ave are afraid, non-perception 
of the cause of inaudition would mean constant audition.—34. 

If non-perception is to establish non-existence, we should not 
cease to hear, because we do not perceive any cause of our not hearing. 
But such a conclusion is absurd. 

ii i ^ i mi 
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U] iilal)liya!i)^nf\ ii) tfift case of being apprehended ; g cha, 
and, 3T^q svf. :'.,n-ii))alubd lieh, of non-af)|)rohen8ion , a-sat*tv4t, from • 

being non-existent ; an-apadesah, not a mark. 

U! I*. Your position, we (urtlier say, is u itenaole, because there 
is no non-perception ; on the contrary, there is perception of the 
cause of inaudilion.—35. 

Snpp<»so I hat a sound is ]>roduced by an nrjQ striking,against a treev 
This sound will perish after producing another sound, which will again 
perish, giving rise to anotlier, and so on, until tlie last sound is destroyed' 
by sniiHi .d.st ado. 1 n fact every sound that is produced is destined to ' 
perl^h. il'Mico there is no non [)erc 0 ption of the cause of inaudition ; on 
the cv)n tiary, there IS perception of such a cause. Consequently, sound, 
is not eternal. 

i>Ani niinitta-])ras]esat, from contact with the gong^ 
due t<‘ action of the hand , sabda-abhAve, in the.absence of sound; 

H na, not, 3T^qc?if5vi; an upalabdhih, non apprehension. 

H)5. There is, we again say, n > non-perception, because the sound. 

[ of a' go g ] cease > on the contact of our hand [with the gong],—36' 

Ynii (’an not say tliat there is non-per(’eption of the cause of cessation 
of Sound, localise wo actually jiorceive that by the contact of our hand 
we (jan stxip ihe suunJ of ?; gong. 

vma.sa karana an-upalabdheli, from non-apprehen¬ 
sion of the cause of destruction ; ^ cha, and ; avasthftne, in persia-, 

tence ; tat iiity a-tva-prasahgah, implication of its eternality. 

166. We call a thing eternal ( persistent) if it continues to 
exist, and if we cannot perceivx^ any cause why it should cease.—37. 

Sound does not continue to exist, and the cause of its cessation ia. 
also perceived. Hence sound is not eternal. 

H l I w 

a-spar^a-tv^t, from being intangible ; a-pratis8dha^> 

non-coutradictiou. 
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1B7, hat the substratum of sound is intangible is no counter¬ 
argument.—38. 

S(3uiul has not for its substratum any of the tangible substances, 
viz , earth, water, fire and air, for, it is found to be produced even where 
these do not exist. For instance, 8( und is produced in a vacuum which 
is devoid of smell, taste, colour and touch, which are the qualities of 
tangible substances. The reasoii why the sound produced in a vacuum 
d(»os not reach our ears is that there is no air to carry it. Hence the 
substratum of sound is an intangible substance, riz,, ether. 

It is a peculiarity of sound that it cannot co-abide with colour, etc. 
A tangible substance (c^., earth ) which is the abode of smell may also 
be the abode of colour, taste or touch. But the substance, in which 
sound abides, cannot bo the abode of any other (jualities. This distin¬ 
guishes the substratum of sound from the substrata of other qualities. 
I'liis })eculiar substratum is called ctlior. 

The fact of having an intangible substratum is no bar to the non- 
eternality of sound. Sound, though its substratum is the intangible ether, 
ia produced by the contact of two hard substances. One sound produces 
another sound (or a certain vibration), which again causes another sound 
(or vibration), and so on, until the last sound (or vibration) ceases owing 
to some obstacle. Sound is theieforo non-eternal. 

u I i H 

; vibhakti-antara-upapatteh, from affirmation of diffe¬ 
rent divisions or inflections j ^ oha, and ; samase, in the case of co¬ 

inherence, or of a compound. 

1C8. Sound cannot be supposed to co-abide with other qualities, 
tor there are also varieties of it.—19 

In each tangible substance there is only one kind of smell, taste, 
touch or colour. If sve suppose that sound abides with one or more of 
these qualities in a tangible substance, we must admit that sound is of 
one kind only. But sound is of various kinds, such as grave, acute, etc. ; 
und even the same sound mav vary in degrees, according to the nature of 
the obstruction it meets. This proves that sound does not abide with other 
qualities in a tangible substance. It further proves that sound is not 
unalterable or eternal. 

Also signifies that this aphorism is to be considered along with 
aphorism 2—2—38, in which a reason for the non-eternality of sound is 
given. 
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^sjq: 11 | u 

vikara-Adesa*upadesat, from the rule of modifioatiou 
and substitution ; sains tyah, doubt. 

169. From the injunction about modification and substitute 
there arises doubt.—10. 

The word ‘ dadlii, ^conjoined with the word ‘ atra, * becomes * dadli- 
yati-a, * by the rule of Sanskrit grammar. Looking at ‘ dadhi-atra ' and 
‘ dadhyatra, ’ we notice that there is i in the former and y in the latter. 
Here some say that i undergoes modification as y, while others say that y 
comes as a substitute for i. Consequently we are thrown into doubt 
whether letters really undergo modifications or take up substitutes. 

u 5^ i ^ i « 

prakriti-vivriddhaii, on the augmentation of the root ; 
vikara-vivriddheh, because there is augmentation of the modi¬ 
fication . 

170 . If letters underwent modiiiealion, an increase of bulk in 
the original material would be ait:inde(l by an increase of bulk in the 
modification —11. 

If we accept the theory of modification, the letter y which originat¬ 
ed from the short i must be supposed to be less in bulk than the y which 
originated from the long i. But in reality the y in both the cases is of 
the same bulk. Hence it is concluded tliat letters do not undergo modi¬ 
fication, but take up other letters as substitutes. 

II 5^ I ^ I M 

nyuna saraa adhika upalabdheh, from apprehension 
of less, same, and more ■, vikar&n4in, of modifications ; a- 

hetuh, not a mark. 

171. The foregoing argument, some say, is futile, because 
we find modification less than, eiiual to, nnd greater than, the original 
material.—12. 

i he bulk of the modification does not, in all cases, correspond ta 
the bulk of the original material, e,g , thread is of less bulk than cotton 
which is its original material, a bracelet is equal in bulk to the gold of 
which it is made, and a banyan tree is greater in bulk than the seed from 
W’hich it springs. Hence the argument against the theory of modification 
is^ according to the objectors, baseless. 
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dvi-vidha-aya, of twofold ; wf^api, even ; ^cft: hetoh, reasons; 
wrr^T^ al))iav4t, owing to absence ; ^^Tivasf a sadlianam, not a means of 
proof ; ar 'Stantah, example . 

172. On account of the al>sence of both the positive and negative 
marks of inference, we say, the exnmple does not establish the point.-i3. 

The examples cited by the opponent are irrelevant. They are neither 
similar nor dissimilar to the case under consideration: they belong 
altogether to a different category^ An example which can establish a 
point must contain the reason which is found present in the thing to be 
established. Not only are the examples not a means of proof here, but 
they are also not the examples required. 

u ^ I I 95? H 

na, no ; drg5?TSTfrcft5|t a tulyaprakritin&m, of different roots; 

vikiira-vikalp&t, from difference of modifications , 

173. It is not so, because we spoke of those modifications which 
originated from different materials.—44. 

A modiheation may not correspond in bulk to its orignal material. 
But if the original materials are different, their modifications are expected 
to be different. Here i being different from f, their modifications are 
expected to be different. But y issues from i as well as i. lienee y is not 
a modification of i or I. 

II ^ I ^ i II 

dravya-vik&re; in the case of the modification of subs¬ 
tance in general ; vaisamya-vat, as there is dissimilarity ; ^BrW- 

varna-vik^ra-vikalpah, difference of the modification of letter in 
general. 

174. There is, says an ob;ector, difference between a letter 
and its modification, as there is between a substance and its modi- 
ficati m. -45. 

According to the objector, there is difference between the letteri (or t) 
and it* modification as there is difference between the substance cotton 
and its modification thread. 

H II I ^ I II 
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•T na, no ; vik&ra-dharma-an- apapatteh, because of 

non-establishraent of the character of a modification 

175. In reply, we say that it is not so, because the character of 
a modification does not exist here —16. 

A modification mast be of the same nature as its original material, 
though the former may not correspond in bulk to the latter. A bracelet 
is no doubt a modification of gold or silver, but a horse is not a modifica¬ 
tion of a bull, Similarly, which is a semi-vowel, is not a modification 
of i (or i) which is a full vowel. 

ii ^ i i 5?^ n 

viknra-pr&pt&n4m, of those which have undergone modi¬ 
fication ; a-punah-apatteh, from non-return to original form. 

176. A thing which has undergone modification does not again 
return to its original form.—17• 

Milk modified into curd does not again attain the state of milk. 
But i having reached the condition of y may again revert to its original 
form, Hence y is not a modification of t. 

ii ^ i i « 

suvarnaadin&m. of gold and the like; punat- 

Apatteh, from return to original ; a-hetul?, not a mark. 

177. Some say that this is untenable, because golden ornaments 
may again be converti d into their original forms —18. 

A golden bracelet is converted into a mass of gross gold which 
again may be modified into a bracelet. The objector, relying on the 
analogy of golden ornaments, says that in the case of letters the theory of 
modification does not suffer by i reaching the condition of y and again 
returning to its original form. 

5| uf|^T^T ^ I u 

;r na, not ; tat-vikAr&nAm, of its modifications ; 

Buvarna-bhAva-a-vyatirekftt, from not giving up the nature 

of gold. 

178. '1 he analogy, we say, is inapt, because the modifications 
of gold (called ornaments) do not relinquish the nature of gold.—19. 
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A mass of gold when made into ornaments does not relinquish its 
own nature* But i when converted into y loses its own nature. Hence 
the analogy is unsuitable. 

11 ^ I ^ I ho H 

nitya tve, were letters eternal ; a^vikarat, from non¬ 
modification ; a*nitya*tve, were they non-eternal ; ^ cha, and ; 

an-avasthfll!i4t, from non-persistence. 

3 70. If the letter were eternal It could not be modified, and 
if it were impermanent it could not abide lon;.^" enough to furnish the 
material ibr modification.—aO. 

On the supposition of the letters being eternal, i cannot bo modified 
into y ; and on the supposition of their being impermanent, i must perish 
before it can be modified into y. 

u I I H^« 

f?r?crT5=li nityanain, of eternals ; ati-indriya-tvat, from being 

super-sensuous ; tat-dharma-vikalj at, from difference of 

attributes ; 5^a?f^(;Cc^T varna-vikaianam, of the modifications of letters; 
a-pratisedhah, non-contradiction. 

180. Though the letters be eternal, their modification, says 
an objector, cannot be denied, as some of the eternal things are 
beyond the grasp of the senses, while others possess a dilFerent charac¬ 
ter.— j1. 

Just as some eternal things (as ether) are supersensuous while others 
(such as c{»whood) are cognisable by tie secse, so some eternal tilings as 
ether may bo unmodifiable while others such as letters may bo susceptible 
to modification. 

an avasth4\i-tve. in case of not persisting , m cha, and ; 

varna-apalabdhi vat, like apprehension of letters; clfgq>rri^%: 
tat-vikara-upapatt'h, establishment of their modifications. 

181. Even if the letters are impermanent, their modification, 
like their perception, is, according to the objector, possible.—52. 
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Even if you say that letters are iinpertnanent, you admit that they 
abide long enough to be capable of being perceived. Why then cannot 
they abide long enough to be capaple of being modified ? 

H I ^ I « 

vik&ra-dharmi-tve, where there is the character of under¬ 
going modification ; nitya-tva abh4v4t^ from absence of eter- 

nality ; k&la antare, at another time ; vik&ra-upapatteh, 

from establishment of modification ; cha, and , a-pratisedhah, 

non^contradiction. 

182. In reply, wc say that our position is unassailable, because 
there is no eternalness where there is the character of modification anc;! 
because your so-called modification presents itself at a time subsequent 
to the destruction of the original material.—53* 

The letters cannot be modified if you say that they are eternal,because 
modification is the reverse of eternalness. When a thing is modified it 
assumes another nature) abandoning its own. Again, tho letters cannot bo 
modified if you say that they are impermanent, because there is no time 
for i (of dadhi) to be modified itito y when a (of atra) follows. The sound 
•dadhi' is produced (pronounced) at the first moment, exists (continuously) 
during the second moment, and perishes at the third moment. The sound 
‘*atra’’ is produced (pronounced) at the second moment, exists (continues) 
during the third moment, and perishes at the fourth moment. Now, ^ (of 
dadhi) cannot be modified into y until a (of atra) has come into existence. 
But a comes into existence at the third moment, when i has already 
perished. So, on the supposition of impormanency of letters, modification 
is impossidle. 

a ^ ^ i n 

prakfiti-a niyani&t, from non-restriction to the root ; 
rarpa-vik^i&ijtftiu, of the modifications of letters. 

183. Letters are not modified, because there is no fixity as to 
the original material of their modification.—*54 

In the case of real modifications there is a fixity a« regards their 
original inaterials, e.g., milk is tho original material of onrd, bat not vica 
versa. In the case of letters, hoi^ever, there is no fixed rale, eg., i is the 

10 
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original material of-y in dadhyafcra (dadhi + atra), but y is the original 
material of i in vidhyati (vyadh+ya-hti). Hence the operation of modi¬ 
fication is not really applicable to letters, 

n ^ I I « 

a-niyame, in the case of non-restriction; niyaraflt, because 

of restriction, i, e. rule or uniformity ; ^ na, not ; »Tf^TW: a-niyamat, non- 
restriction. 

184. Some say that there is no lack of fixity, because the 
absence of fixity itself is fixed,—55, 

1 is sometimes modified into y, and y, sometimes into i. So in res¬ 
pect of letters there is no fixity as to the original materials of their modi¬ 
fication. This much, however, is fixed that there is no fixity, or in other 
words, the absence of fixity is fixed. Hence the objector, who is a quibbler, 
contends that there is fixity at least as to the negative aspect of modifi¬ 
cation. 

idyama-aniyama-virodh4t, owing to contradiction 
of restriction and non-restriction ; aniyame, in respect of non-restri¬ 
ction ; niyamat, there being restriction ; ^ cha, and ; a- 

pratii^edhah, non-contradiction. 

186. By saying that the absence of fixity is fixed, you cannot 
Bet aside our reason, because the fixity and its absence are contradic¬ 
tory terms.—5(1, 

Our reason is that in respect of letters there is no fixity as to their 
modification. You contend that, though there is no fixity, the absence of 
fixity is fixed. Our reply is that, though the absence of fixity is fixed, it 
does not establish fixity as a positive fact, because fixity is incompatible 
with the absence of fixity. 

n ^ I s I « 

guna-antara-Apatti-upamarda-hrAsa- 

vriddhi-le4a-61e§e t>hyah, f rom the ensuing of a different quality, overcoming, 
shortening, lengthening, dropping and incoming ; 5 tn, but ; 
vikAra-upapatteh, from establishment of modification ; varna- 

vikArah, modification of letters, 
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186. There is an apparent modification of letters in the case 
of their attainin'^ a different quality, taking up substitutes, becoming 
short or long and undergoing diminution or augmentation,—57. 

A letter is said to attain a different quality when, for instance, the 
grave accentuation is given to what was acutely accented. As an instance 
at a letter accepting a substitute, we may mention gam as becoming* 
gacTichhr, A long vowel is sometimes shortened, e.g.^ nadi ( in the vocative 
case ), becomes nadi. A short vowel is lengthened, e.g,, ^ muni ’ (in the 
vocative case) becomes ‘ mune Diminution occurs in such cases as 
^ as + tas * becoming ‘ stas.^ In ‘ dev4nam ' ( deva + arn) na is an augment. 

% H ^ I I H 

^ te, they, letters ; fsr^^^clT! vibhakti-ani&h, with inflections ; 
padam, word*. 

187. The letters ended with an affiic form a word. —58. 

Words are* of two kinds: nouns s,nd verbs. A noun ends in a sup 
affix, eg. Ramas (U&ma+su), while a verb ends in a tin uSix) e.g.^ bhavati 
(bhil-l-ti). 

tat-arthe, as to the object or meaning of the word ; 

vyaktiAkriti-jati-sannidhau, invariable association with an indivi¬ 
dual, form and class; upachar^t, from use ; sarnfiayah, 

doubt. 

188. There is doubt what a word ( noun ) really means; as it 
invariably presents to us an individual, form and genus.—59 . 

The word ‘ cow ^ reminds us of an individual (a four-footed animal), 
its form (limbs) and its genus ( cowhood ). Now, it is asked, what is the 
real signification of a word (noun)—an individual, fora or genua ? 

qs'iiRT II ^ I SI I n 

sir yA-iabda-«am4ha- 

ty&ga-parigraha-samkhyl-vriddhi-upachaya<-varna-sam4sa-anubandh&nAm, 

of the word, that, i e. any noun, collection, avoiding, accepting, number, 
growth, coloor^ connection, and propagation ; vyaktau, in the case 
ofthe individual ; upachArit, from use, wtRf; vyaktih, individual. 
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189. komo say that the wortl (noun) denotes individual, because 
it is only ia respect of indivi luals that we can use “ that,” ‘‘collection," 
“giving," ‘‘taking,” ‘‘number," ‘‘waxing," “waning," “colour/’ 
“ compound” and “ propagation.”—(50. 

“ That cow is going "-^here the term “ that ” can be used only in 
reference to an individual cow. Similarly, it is only in respect of indivi* 
duals that we can use the expressions “collection of cows,” “ he gives 
the cow,” “ ho takes the cow,” “ ten cows, “ cow waxes,” “ cow wanes," 
“ red cow,” “ cow-legs " and “cow gives birth to cow.” 

i sj i ^ ii 

^ na, no ; iat-an-avastliAiiAfc, from its non-persistence. 

190. A wt-rd (noun ) does not denote an individual, because 
there is no fixation of the latter.—01. 

Unless we take genus into consideration, the word cow will denote 
any individual of any kind. Individuals are infinite. They cannot be 
distinguished from one another, unless we refer some of them to a certain 
genus and ethers to another ^enus, and so on. In order to distinguish a 
cow-individual from a horse-individual, we must admit a genus called 
cow distinguished from a genus called horse. 

> iuki 

«v? i ^ i ii 

^ sahaoharana- 

sth^na ifidarthya-vritta-m&na-dh&rana- s&mipya-yoga-s4ihana ftdhipatye- 
bhyal^, from association, place, purpose, function, measure, containing, 
vicinity, conjunction, sustenance and supremacy ; 

br&hmana-raancha-kaU r&ja-saktu chandana gangil-dakata- 
unna-purufe^u, in respect of a br^hmana, S6affeld, mat, king flour, 
snndal wood, GangA, cart bullock, food and person ; A-tat bhftve, 

in the absence of object or inherent meaning; ii?fq api, even ; tat- 

upaoh&' &h, its use. 

191. Though a word dcies ttot literally bear a certain meaning, 
it is u^d figuratively to convey the same, as in the case of Brahmana, 
^ffold, mat, king, flt)ur, si'ndalFood, Ganges,cart, food and man, in 
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consideration of association, place, design, function, measure, containing, 
vicinity, conjunction, sustenance and supremacy.—62, 

If the word does not denote an individual, how is it thatjwe refer to 
an individual cow by the expression that cow is feeding r Tho answer 
is that, though the word cow may not literally mean an individual, we may 
refer to the same .figuratively. There are such instances as:—-‘Feed the 
staff ’ means ‘ feed the Br&hraana holding a staff, * ‘ the scaffolds shout * 
means ^ men on the scaffolds shout,' * he makes a mat' means ‘ he aims at 
making a mat,' *Yama' (chastiser) means ‘a king,'<a bushel of flour^ means 
flour measured by a bushel, ‘ a vessel of sandal-wood ’ means ‘ sandal¬ 
wood placed in a vessel, ' ‘cows are grazing on theJGanges ' means • cows 
are grazing in the vicinity of the Ganges/ ‘ a black cart ' means a cart 
marked with blackness, ‘food' means ‘ life ' and ‘this person (Bharadv&ja) 
is a clan ' means ‘ this person is the bead of a clan.' 

u ^ i ^ i mi 

&krit!h, form ; tat-apeksa-tv&t, as being dependent 

•upon it; sattva-vyavastb&na-siddheh, from the establish¬ 

ment of the identity Or position of an entity. 

192. Some say that the word' ( noun ) denotes form by which 
an entity is recognised.—63. 

We use such expressions as ‘ this is a cow ^ and ^this is a horse' 
only with reference to the forms of the cow and the horse. Hence it is 
alleged by some that the word denotes form. 

II ^ I ^ I II 

vyakti-akrlti-yukte, poBsessiirg individuality and form ; 
•iFqIapi, also ; a prasafig&t, from non-application. 

proUgana-adinSm, of immolation, etc.; mrit-gavake, in respect of an 

earthenware cow ; j&tih. class or genns. 

193. Others say that the word ( noun ) must denote genus, 
otherwise why in an earthenware cow, possessed of individuality and 
form, do we not find immolation, etc. ? —64. 

Wa can immolate a real cow, bat not an earthenware cow, thongh 
the latter possesses individuality and form. The distinction between a 
real cow and an earthenware one is that the former cornea under the 
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genns cow, bnt the latter does not, Hence it is urged by some that a 
word ( noan ) denotes genus. 

II ^ I ^ I ^ u 

H na. no ; ^knfci-vyakti-apek^a tv^at, from being 

dependent upon form and individuality ; j&ti-abhivyakteh, of 

the manifestation of the genua. 

lOd. In reply, we say that it is not genus alone that is meant 
by a word (noun), because the manifestation of genus depends on the 
form and individuality.—65. 

The genua abides in the individual, and the individual cannot be 
recognised except by its form. Hence genus has reference both to the 
form and individual,*or, in other words, the genus alone is not the significa¬ 
tion of a word. 

II ^ I ^ I B 

vyakti &kriti-j&tayah, individual, form and genua; 5 
tu, but ; padarfchah the object denoted by the word. 

196. The meaning of a word ( noun ) is, according to us, the 
genus, form and individual.—66. 

The word (noun) signifies all the three, though prominence is given 
to one of them. For the purpose of distinction, the individual is pro¬ 
minent. In order to convey a general notion, per-eminence is given to 
the genns. In practical concerns, much importance is attached to the form. 
As a fact, the word ' noun' ordinarily presents to ns the form, denotes the 
individual and connotes the genus. 

u ^ i ^ i ii 

nyRl?: vyaktih, individual ; guna-vise^a-fifirayah, th© 

abode of particular attributes ; mfirtib, body, substance. 

196. An individual is that which has a definite form and is 
the abode of particular qualities.—67. 

An individual is any substance which is cognised by the senses, as 
a limited abode of colour, taste, smell, touch, weight, solidity, tremulousnessy 
velocity or elasticity. 

ii ^ i ^ i u 
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flkritih, form; j&ti-linga-4kh) &, that by which the 

genus and the marks of the genus are mai^ifested. 

197. The form is that which is called the token of the 
genus.—68. 

The genus cowhood, for instance, is recognised by a certain colloca¬ 
tion of the dewlap which is a form. We cannot recognise the genus of a 
formless substance. 

5nra: ii ^ i s? i n 

8am4na>prasava-&tmik4, that the nature of which ia to 
produce the same idea or cognition ; snf^: jati^, genua, class. 

198. Genus is that whose nature is to produce the same con¬ 
ception.—69. 

Cowhood ia a genua which underlies all cows. Seeing a cow some¬ 
where, we acquire a general notion of cows ( i.e., derive knowledge of 
cowhood ). This general notion enables us on all subsequent occasions to 
recognise individual cows. 
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Book HI.'— Chapter I. 

dnr8ana-8parSaii4bhy&m, by means of sight and touch; 
eka-artha graha^^t) because of the apprehension of the same 

object. 

199* A sense is not soul because we can apprehend an object 
through both sight and toych. 

Previously I saw the jar and now I touch it: such expressions 
will be meaningless if ** 1 is not different from eye which cannot touch 
and from skin which cannot see. In other words, the “ I or soul is 
distinct from the senses. 

^ ^ I ^ J ^ « 

W ua, no ; vi9aya-vyava8th4n4t» owing to the particular 

relation or allocation of the senses to the objects. 

200. 1 his is, some say, not so because there is a fixed relation 
between the senses and their objects. 

Colour, for instance, is an exclusive object of the eye, sound of 
the ear, smell of the nose, and so on. It is the eye that, according to 
the objectors, apprehends colour, and theie is no necessity for assuming 
a soul distinct from the eye for the purpose of explaiuing the apprehen¬ 
sion of colour. 

h ^ i ^ i ^ « 

tat vjavastliAtiac^ from that allocation ; ijgr ova, itself; 
4tma‘8adbh4vAt, because of the existence of the soul ; 
a-pratisodhah, non-opposition. 

201. 4 his is, we reply, no opposition because the existence of 
soul is inferred from that very fi' ed relation. 

There is a fixed relation between the senses and their objects, c 
between the eye and colour, the oar and sound, and so on. It is the eye 
and not the ear that can apprehend colour, and it is the ear and not the eye 
that can apprehend sound. If a sense were the soul it could apprehend only 
one object, but 1 ” can apprehend many objects, that is, I can see 
colour, hear sound, and so on. Hence theor soul which confers 
unity on the various kinds of apprehension is different from the senses 
each of which can apprehend only one object. 
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qi^r^WTorni II ? I ^ I ? II 

4 irfia-dAhe, in burning the body , pAtaka-abhAvAfc, 

as there would be absence of sin. 

202, II’ the body were soul there should be release from sins as 
soon as the body was burnt. 

If a person has no soul boyond his body he should be freed from 
sins when the body is destroyed. But in reality sins pursue him in his 
subsequent lives. Hence the body is not soul. 

The aphorism admits of another interpretation :— 

If the body were soul there could arise no sin from killing 
living beings. 

Our body varies in dimension and character with every moment. 
The body which exists at the present moment is not responsible for the 
sin which was committed at a previous moment inasmuch as the body 
which committed the sin is now non existent In other words, no sin 
would attach to the person who killed living beings if the soul were 
identical with our transient body. 

ii ^ i \ i h ii 

tat-abhAvah, absence of sin ; sa-fttmaka pradAhe, 

in burning the body endowed with a soul ■ api, even ; ffSrftngnf 
tat'nityatvAt, as the soul is eternal. 

203. There would, says an objector, be no sin even if the body 
endowed with a soul were burnt, for the soul is eternal. 

In the previous aphorism it was shown that the commission o{ 
sins would be impossible if wo supposed the body to bo the soul. In tha 
present aphorism it is argued by an objector that we should bo inoapabla 
of committing sins even on the supposition of the sonl being distinct 
from onr body, for such a soul is eternal and cannot be killed. 

w 11 ^ I ^ I ^ U 

^ ua, no ; k&rya-ASraya kartfi'badhAt, because there 

is killing of the body which is at once the cause and the field of expert 
ence, or killing of the field of experience i.e. the body and of its cause 
i e. the sensee^ or killing of the embodied Ufa of the soul, 

H 
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201). In reply we say that it is not so because we are capable 
of,killing the body which is the site of operat ons of the soul. 

Though the soul ia indestrucMl>le we can kill the b'*dy whicl^ ijf 
the seat of its sensations. Hon t o we are ^not incapable of cowiuitting 
sins by killing or raurder. Moreover, if we do not admit a permanent 
soul beyond our frail body we shall be cmfronted by many absurdities 
such as “ loss of merited action ** ( krita-hani ) and gain of unmerited 
action ( akrit4bhy>4garna ). A man win» has comniitted a certain sin may 
not flutter its consequences in this life and unless there is a soul continuing 
to his next life he will not suffior them at ad. This is a “ b*s 8 of merited 
action^'. Again, we often find a man Hulfering the consequences of action 
which ho never did in this life. This w >;ild be a ** gam of unmerited 
action,’’ unless we^believed that hie soul did the action in his previous life. 

W ^ I \ I « 

savya-dr*§ta8ya, of that which is seen by the left eye ; 
itarena, by the other j praiyubhijnanat, because there is 

recognition. 

205. [ There is a soul l»eyond the sense ] because what i§ seen 
by the left eye is recognised by the right, 

A thing perceived previously by the left eye is recognised now by 
the right eye. This would have been imp ssiblo if the soul were ^d^ntical 
with the,left eye or the right eye on the principle that the seat of recog¬ 
nition must be the same as the seat of perception. Consequently W6 
must admit that there is a soul which is distinct from the left and right 
eyes and which is the comiuun sen)t (>f perception and recognition. 

u ^ I ^ I c u 

^ na, no , ekasmin, in one and the same ; n4>a- 

asthi-vyavahite, separated by the nasal bone dviiva-abhimfl- 

nAt, because there arises the conceit of duality of the eye 

206, Some say that the eyes are not two: the conceit of duality 
arises from the single organ of vision being divided by the bone of 
the nose. 

The objeotore argue as follows :— 

If the eyes were really two, viz , right and left, we would have been 
bound to admit a soul distinct from the aenaes aa the cojaamon seat of 
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perception and recognition. Bat there fs only one eye v^hicK is divided 
by the bridge of the nose und which performs the two functions of 
perception arnd recognition ilenc;® there is, according to the objectors, 
no soul beyond the eve 

ffn ^ I ^ I « n 

eka-viij&se, on the destruction of the one ; 
dvitrya a-vniasAt, ns there is non-destruction of the* other ; Sf. na, not ; 

eka-tvain, unity. 

207. The eyrs we rei)ly, are really two hecatise the destruction 
of one does not cause the destruction of the other. 

If tleortjan of vision wa^ only one, then on the destruction of that 
one (i t?-, one eye* j there wouJd be total blindness^ 

u ^ i ^ i it 

avayava riaso. on the destruction of a part ; api, even ; 
avayavi upalabdlieh, as the whole is cognised ; a hetnh 

no reason. 

208.. 'J his is, some say, no argument, for the destruction of 
a part does not cause the dcs:.rucUs)ii of the whole. 

The obj+^ctors say :—J ust as tree d->es not peidsh though a branch 
of it has l)een destroyed, 8<» there may not be total blindneas though 
one eye ( » p»rt (A the org vn of vi^irni ). has been destroyed. 

u ^ I \u 

dr etailta-virodh&t, owing to conflict with the fatniliar 
instance ; «r5rfe^ a pratisedhah, non- opposition. 

209. This is, we reply,vno opposition to our argument inasmuch 
as your illustration is in ipt. 

The illastration of a tree and its branch is not quite apt, for a tree 
does not exist in its entirety bat assumes a mutilated condition when 
a branch of it is cut off. Tbe^ right eye, on the other hand, remains in 
a perfect cenditionc and performs the fall function of an eye even when 
the left eye is destroyed. 

H O 11 n 

ndriya^antara-vik&iAt, as there tal^s place modi^ 
fication of another tense. 
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210. The soul is distinct from the senses, because there is an 
excitement of one sense through the operation of another sense. 

When we see an acid substance, uater overflows onr tongue. In 
other words, in virtue of the opeiation of our visual sense there is an 
excitement in the sense of taste. This would be impossible unless there 
was a soul distinct from the senses The soul seeing the acid substance 
remembers its properties ; and the remembrance of the acid properties 
excites the sense of taste. 

^ II ^ I ^ I H 

if na, no ; smriteh, of memory, recollection ; 

smartavya-vi^aya-tvAt, because it has the thing recollected as its objects 

211. It is, some say, not so Lecause remembrance is lodged 
in the object remembered. 

Remembrance, according to the objectors, is lodged in the thing 
remembered and does not necessarily presuppose a soul. 

11 ^ I ^ I H 

tat Atma-guna ScTdbh&v&t, because of its existence as 
a quality of the soul ; a-prati^edhah, non-oppositon. 

212. This is, we reply, no opposition, because remembrance is 
really a quality of the soul. 

Remembrance is based on perception, that is, one can remember 
ojnly that thing which one has perceived. It often happens that seeing 
the colour of a thing we remember its smell. This would be impossible 
if remembrance was a quality of a sense, e.^., the eye which has never 
smelt the thing. Hence remembrance must be admitted to be a quality 
of a distinct substance called soul which is the common seat of perceptions 
of colour and of smell. 

ii ^ i ^ i ii 

W na, no ; Atma-pratiputti-hetfin&m, of the reasons or 

proofs of the existence of a separate soul ; uiauasi, to the mind ; 

sambhavAt,, because of applicability. 

213. There is, some say, no soul other than the mind because 
the arguments which are adduced to establish the “ soul ' are applift- 
able to the mind. 
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The substance of the objection is this:— 

We can apprehend an object by both the eye and the skin. It is 
true that the acts of seeing and touching the object by one agent cannot 
be explained unless we 8U[)pose the agent to be distinct from both the eye 
and the skin ( i.e , from the senses), let however the agent be identified 
with the mind. 

5?T3: jnatuh, of the knower ; : jn&na-stidhaua-upapatteh,, 

as there must be instruments of knowing; saminA-bheda-m&train^ 

mere difference of name. 

214. Since there is a knower endowed with an instrument of 
knowledge it is, we reply, a mere verbal trick to apply the name 
“ mind ” to that which is really the “ soul. 

To explain the acts of seeing, touching, etc. you admit an agent 
distinct from the senses which are called its instruments. The sense or 
instrument by which the act of thinking is performed is called t^e 
“mind.'^ The agent sees by tlie eye, bears by the ear, smells by the nose, 
tastes by the tongue, touches by the skin and thinks by the mind.*' 
Hence we must admit the agent ( soul ) over and above the mind. If you 
call the agent as ** mind, ** you will have to invent another name to 
designate the instrument. This verbal trick will not, after all, affect our 
position. Moreover, the mind cannot be the agent as it is atomic in 
nature. An atomic agent cannot perform the acts o£ seeing, hearing, 
knowing, feeling, etc. 

II ^ I ^ I « 

niyamah, rule ; ^ oha, and ; ftrTgHR: nir-anumftnah, devoid of 

inference. 

215. To ir conclusion is moreover opposed to inference. 

We admit a miiid ajifirt from the soul. If you deny any one of them 
or identify one with the other, an absurd conclusion will fiilow. Unless 
you admit the mind you will not be able to explain the internal percep¬ 
tion. By the eye you can see, by the ear you can hear, by the nose yon can 
smell, by the tongue you can taste and by the skin you can touch. By 
wh^t sepse do you carry on internal perception, viz,^ thinking, imagining, 
etc. ? Unless you admit the mind for that purpose your conclusion will 
be opposed to inference. 
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w \ [ \ { \^ n 

pflrva-abhyasta smriti-anubandb&t, from association 
with, or sequence from, memory previously experienced ; jftcasya, of 

the new-born, the child ; f: har^a*bhaya-Soka-sampratipatte|m 
on account of the occurrence of pleasure, fear and ffrief. 

210. ( The soul is to be admitted ) on account of joy, fear 

and grief arising in a child from the memory of things pre\iously 
e'cperienced. 

A new-born child manifests marks of j )y, fear and grief. This is 
inexplicable unless we suppose that the child perceiving certain things 
in this life remeiiibers the corresponding things of the ]mst life. The 
things which used to excite joy, fear and grief in the past life continue to 
do so in this life. The memory of the pa^t proves the previous birth as 
well as the existence of the soul 

ii ^ ^ i ii 

padma-^disn, in the case of the lotus, etc. ; 
prabodha-sanimilana vik&ra vat, like the modihcations of opening and 
closing tat-vikarah, its moditieationa. 

217, It is < bjected that the changes of countenance in a child 
are like those of exjianding and closing up in a lotus. 

The objection stands thus :— 

Just as a lotus which is devoid of memory expands and closes up 
by itself, so a child expresses jby, fear and grief even without the recollec¬ 
tion of the things with which these wdre associated in the previous life. 

W ^ I ^ I 5^0 H 

W na, no ; nsna 6ifa va»^SM-kals-Tiiraitta tv&t, 

because <»f their being cau.sed by heat, cold, rain ayni scas-»n ; 
fir^TTT^T^ paficlia &tmaka-vik&iAnfitn of the modidciitions or changes in 
things constituted by the five (element<<). 

218 . This is, we reply, not so ’ (5cau e the changes in inani uatc 
things are caused by heat, cold, rain aii I season. 
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The changes of expansion and contraction in a lof.as are caased by 
heat and cold. Sitnilarly the changes of (u)untenance in a child must be 
caused by something. What is that thing ? It is the recollection of 
pleasure and pain associated with the things which are perceived. 

h ^ i ^ i ii 

pretya, transmigrating ; 4h^ra abhj4sa-kritAt, 

produced by the habit of eating ( in the previous life ) ; 
stanya abhilAs^t, from the desire for the mother's milk. 

219. A child^s desire for milk in this life is caused by the pra¬ 
ctice of his having drunk it ia the previous life. 

A child just born drinks the breast of bis mother through the 
remembrance that he did so in the previous life as a means of satisfying 
hunger. The child's desire for milk in this life is caused by the re¬ 
membrance of his experience in the previous life. This proves that the 
child's soul, though it has abandoned a | revi<'U8 body and has accepted 
a new one, remembers the experiences of the previous body. 

u ^ i \ i w 

ayasah, of the iron ; ayask&nta-abhigamana- 

vat, like the approach to the loadstone ; tat-upa-sarpanam, the 

approach of the infant. 

220. Some deny the above by saying that a new-born child 
approaches the breast of his mother just as an iron approaches a 
loadstone (withput any cause). 

The objection runs thus :— 

Just as an iron approaches a loadstone by itself, so does a child 
approach the breast of his mother without any cause. 

h ^ I ^ I h 

•T na, no ; anj’atra, t^Isewhere , Iffjiravritti-abh&\&t., on 

account of absence of activity. 

221. 'J his is, we reply, not so because there is no approach 
towards any other thing. 

You say that there is no cause which ntakea an iron approach a 
loadstone, or a child tho breast of his mother. How do yon then explain 
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that an iron approaches only a loadstone but not a clod of earth and a 
child approaches only the breast of his mother and not any other thing ? 
Evidently there is some cause to regulate these fixed relations. 

u ^ i ^ i u 

vita l Aga janma-a darSanAt, because the rebirth of 
one who is free from desire is not observed. 

222. We find that none is born without desire. 

Every creature is born with some desires which are associated with 
the things enjoyed by him in the past life. In other words, the desire 
proves the existence of the creature or rather of his soul in the previous 
lives. Hence the soul is eternal. 

u ^ I ^ I H 

sa-guTja dravya-utpatti- vat, like the production of 
substances endowed with qualities ; tat-utpattih, its production. 

223. Some say that the soul is not eternal because it may be 
produced along with desire as other things are iproduced along with 
their qualities. 

The objection stands thus :— 

Just as a jar, when it is produced, is distinguished by its colour, etc, 
so the soul when it is produced is marked by its desire, eto. Hence the 
desires do not pre-suppose the soul in the previous lives or« in other 
words, the soul is not eternal, 

^ ^ I ^ I II 

Wna, no; samkalpa-nimitta-tvit, because of their 

being caused by samkalpa, i.e. volition ( springing from the recollection 
of past experience ) ; l Aga 4dfnAm, of desire, eto. 

224. This is, we reply, not so because the desire in a new-born 
child is caused by the ideas left in his soul by the things he enjoyed in 
his previous lives. 

The desire implies that the soul existed in the previons lives or, in 
other words, the sonf is eternal. 

qrfihr m ^ i ^ i ^ ii 

pArthiran, earthy ; ipitmtHniwAt gu^a-antara>apalabdheh» 
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becauso of the perception of the quality of the earth 

225. Ovir body is earthy because it possesses the special quali¬ 
ties of earth. 

Id other worlds there are beings whose bodies are watery, fiery, 
airy or ethereal. Though our body is composed of all the five elements 
we call it earthy owing to the preponderance of earth in it. 

ii ^ i ^ h 

p&rthiva-a^.ya taijasam, composed of elements of earth, 
water, and tire; tat-guna-upalabdheh, because of the perception 

of their attributes. 

226. The body is composed of the elements of earth, water 
and fire, as the attributes of these elements are perceived in it. 

nihfivAsa uchchhva<»ti*upa] hIkIIipIi, hccno'io of tlio 
perception of in breatliing and out breathing ; d a'.ui bhuiii;kam, 
composed of four elements 

227. The body is composed of four (dements, because it per b ms 
the operations of in-breathin;^* and out-breathing. 

gandha-kleda- p&ka-vyillia-avak&sa-dfine- 
bhya^?, by reason of smell, wetness, digestion^ circulation of blood, and 
room for movement ; paheha bhautikani, composed of five 

elements. 

228. The body is composed of five elements^ as it possesses 
smell, wetness, digestion, circulation of blood and room for movement. 

In the body there are smell and moisture which are attributes of earth 
and water respectively. Digestion and circulation of blood are done res¬ 
pectively by fire and air. There is also in the body room for the move¬ 
ment of the other elements in it, and therefore ether is also present in it.^ 

Gotama has not taken the trouble to refute these doubtful reason¬ 
ings in the above three aphorisms. They are generally refuted by the 
authority of the Veda in the next aphorism. 

12 
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6ruti-|)i 4rii/ia'afc, from the authority of the Veda , ^ cba, 

and. 

229. In virtue of fhe authority of scripture too. 

That our body is earthy is proved by our scrif-ture. In the section 
on Dissolution into the primordial matter/^ there are such texts as : 
May the eye be absorbed into the sun, may the body be absorbed into the 
earth, etc. The sun is evidently the source of the eye and the earth of 
the body. 

krisna&are, the eyeball ; sati, there being ; 

upalambhat, because there is perception (of colour) ; vyatirichya, 

screening,removing ; cha, and.; upalambhat, because there is 

perception ; sarnsayah, doubt. 

230 It is doubtful as to whether a sense is material or all- 
pervading because there is perception when there is ( contact with ) 
the eye-ball and there is perception even when the eye-ball is far off. 

The eyo-ball is said by some to be a material ( elemental ) substance 
inasmuch as its function is limited by its contact. A thing is seen 
when it has contact with the eye ball, but it is not seen when the eye-ball 
is not connected. In other words, the eye-ball, like any other material 
substance, exercises its function only in virtue of its contact with things. 
Others hold that the eye-ball is a non-material all-pervading substance 
inasmuch as It can perceive things with which it has not come in 
contact. The eye-ball does not touch the things which it sees from 
a distance. Hence the question arises as to whether the eye-ball is 
a material or an all-pervading substance. 

u ^ I ^ I II 

mahat anu-grahan4t, because it apprehends both the 
large and the small. 

231. It is contended that the eye-ball is not a material substance 
because it can apprehend the great and the small. 

If the eyo-ball had been a material substance it could have appre¬ 
hended only those things which coincided with itself in bulk. But wa 
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find it can apprehend things oX greater and smaller bulk* So it is 
contended that the eye-ball is not a material substance. 

n ^ I ^ I H 

rasmi-artha-sannikarsa vis^es^t, from a special 
contact of the ocular ray with the object ; tat-grahanam, the 

apprehension of the large and the small. 

232. ( The Naiyayika^S reply to the above is thatl) it is by the 
contact of the ray that the thi igs great and small are apprehended. 

The Naiyayikas say that oven on the supposition of the eye-ball 
being a material sabatance the apprehension by it of the great and the 
Bcnall will not be impossible. Their explanation is that though the eye¬ 
ball itself does nob coincide with things which are greater or smaller in 
bulk, yet the rays issuing from the eye-ball reach the things in their 
entire extent. Hence in spite of the eye-ball being a material substance 
there is no impossibility for it to apprehend;the great and. the small. 

ii ^ ^ i. ^‘4 u 

bat-aiirupalabdlieh) because of its non-perception ; 
a-hetuli, not a cause. 

233. Contact is not the cause because we do not perceive the 

ray. 

The contact of a ray with a thing is not the cause of apprehension 
of the thing because we perceive no ray issuing from the eye balk 

^ na, not ; anuraiyamAnasya, of that which can be 

inferred ; pratyaksatah, by perception ; an-upalabdhih, 

non-apprehension ; abh&-va-hetuh, a mark of non-existence. 

234. That we do not apprehend a thing through perception is 
no proof of non-existence of the thing because we may yet apprehend it 
through inference. 

The ray issuing from the eye isnot perceived as it is supersensuoui# 
But it is established by inference like the lower half of the earth or 
other side of the moon. 

II ^ 11 < I* 11 
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dravya-gnna dharma-bhed&t, according to dififerencea 
of the nature of the substance and the attribute ; fr cha, and ; 
upalabdlii-niyamah, rule of perception. 

235 And perception dependes upon the special character of the 
substance and its qualites. 

A substMnce unless it possesses magnitude, or a quality unless it 
ol>vi>ni‘=;ness, is not porceivod. From the absence of magnitude 
an 1 o V. loU') r 'lour tlio ray of tlie ovo-ball is not perceived- 

a!i nka dravya-saiaavayAt, from combination in more 
tlian oiH^ ir '0 , lUpa visjsat, from peculiarity, i.e. per- 

ceptibi(‘ \nu '.^ity , of colour , ^ cha, and ; rupa-upalabdhih, 

poroepMon ol col'tur. 

230. A colour is perceived only when it abides in many things 
intimately and j)ossesses ob' iousness. 

Tlie sun’s ray is perceived as it possesses an obviousness in respectof 
colour and touch But the ray of the eye-ball is not perceived as it is 
obvious neither in respect of colour nor in respect of touch* 

qw^5=^:« ^ i ^ i « 

karrua-k&ritah, determined or organised by karma or 
deserts , ^ cha, and ; indri}Anam. of the senses ; sgf; vyiihali, 

order or assemblage , puru§a artha-tantrah, subservient to the 

purposes of the purusa or man 

237. And the senses subservient to the purposes of njan have 
been set in order by his deserts. 

The order referred to is as follows ;— 

The eye emits ray which does not possess the quality of obviousness 
and cannot consequently burn the thing it touches. Moreover, fad there 
been obviousness in the ray it would have obstructed our vision by stand¬ 
ing as a screen between the eye and the thing. This sort of arrangement 
of tl e senses was made to enable man to attain his pnrposes according to 
his merits and demerits. 
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madhyan(inia-ulk& prakAsa-an-upalabdhi- 
vat, like the non-perception of the light of a meteor at midday ; 
tat*an-upalabdhih, its non-perception. 

238. Some say that the ray of the eye (possesses obviousness of 
colour but it) is not perceived just as the l^ht of a meteor at u idday is 
not perceived. 

The light of a meteor though possessing obviousness of colour is not 
perceived at midday because it is then overpowered by the light of the 
sun. Similarly, some say, the ray of the eye possesses obviousnesss of 
colour but it is not perceived during the day time on account of its being 
overpowered by the light of the sun. 

^ II ^ I ^ I II 

5f na, no ; r4trau, at night, irf^api, even; anupalabdheh, 

from its non-perception. 

239. It is, \vc reply, not so because even in the night the ray of 
the eye is not perceived. 

Had the ray of the eye possessed obviousness of colour it would have 
been perceived during the night when it cannot be overpowered by the 
light of the sun. As the ray of the eye is not perceived even during the 
night we must conclude that it does not possess obviousness of colour. 

II ^ I ^ I M 

bfthya-prak^sa-anugrahAt, through conjunction with, 
or co-operation of, external li^^ht; vifaya upalabdheh, because 

perception of objects (takes place ) ; an abhivyakti-ta^i, from 

non-manifestation ; an-upalabdhih, non-perception. 

210, The ray of the eye is not perceived in consequence of its 
unobviousness but not on account of its total absence because it reaches 
objects through the aid of external light. 

In the eye there is ray which does not however possess an obvious 
colour. Had the eye possessed no ray it could not have perceived any 
object. ISince the eye perceives objects, it possesses ray in it, and since it 
requires the aid of external light (such as the light of the sun) to perceive 
them it follows that the ray does not possess the quality of obviousness. 
This aphorism answers the objection raised in 3-1-35. 
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II ^ I ^ I II 

ahhivyaktau, in case of man• festation ; ^ cha, and ( where 
co-operation of external light is not required ) ; abhibhav&t, 

because it is overpowered. 

211. And the in isibility of the ray of the eye cannot be due 
to its beinpf overpowered ( by an external light such as the light of the 
sun ) because the overpowering is possible only of a thing which posses¬ 
sed obviousness. 

It is only a thing which possesses obviousness or manifestation that 
can be overpowered or obscured. But how can we throw a thing into 
obscurity which never possessed manifestation ? We cannot therefore say 
that the ray of the eye is not perceived on account of its having been 
overpowered by an external light. 

II ^ I ^ I H 

naktanchara nayana-ra6mi-dar6an&t, because 
the ray of the eye is seen in the case of prowlers by night , ^ cha, and. 

212. There must be ray in the eye of man as we see it in the 
eye of animals that move about in the night. 

We see that animals wandering by night, such as cats, possess ray 
in their eyes. By this we can conjecture that there is ray in the eye of 
man. 

STITTS ii^i^«?s(H 

apr&pya, without reaching ; JIfof grahanam, apprehension ; 

kAcha-abhra-palala-sphatika-antarita-upalab- 
dheh, because oi perception of things screened by glass, mica, and 
crystal. 

213. Some say that the eye can perceive a thing even without 
coming in < o ta<*t with it by me ns of its rays ju4 as things screened 
from us by glass, mica, membra e or crystal are seen. 

The objection raised in this aphorism controverts the Ny&ya theory 
of contact ( in pratyak 9 a) and seeks to prove that the senses are not 
material substances. 

u ^ I ^ I H 
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kudya antarita aii-upalabdheh, because ofnon por- 
ception of what is screened from view by a wall , a-pratisedha^j, 

non-contradiction. 

244. (The foregoing objection is not valid) because we cannot 
perceive what is screened from us by walls. 

The eye cannot really perceive a thing without coming in contact 
with it by means of its rays. For instance, a thing which is screened 
from us by a wall is not perceived by our eyes. 

u ^ i ^ i m 

a pratighaiAt, from non-obstruction ; sanni- 

kar^a-upapattih, establishment of contact. 

245. There is a real contact because there is no actual obstruc¬ 
tion ( caused by glass, mica, membrane or crystal). 

The ray issuing from the eye can reach an external object through 
glass, mica, etc., which are transparent substances. There being no 
obstruction caused by these substances, the eye comes really in contact 
with the external object. 

u \\\\^[\ 

Aditya-rasmeb, of the sun's ray ; sphatika-anta¬ 
re, being screened by a crystal ; api, even ; d&hye, towards a 

combustible substance ; ; a-vigh&tat, from non-obstruction. 

246. A ray of the sun is not prevented from reaching a com¬ 
bustible substance though the latter is screened by a crystal. 

This is an example which supports the theory of contact, viz., a ray 
issuing from the eye passes actually through a crystal to an object lying 
beyond it. 

5T na, no ; itara-itara-dharma-prasang&t, on account 

of implication of mutual properties. 

247. It is, some say, not so because the character of one pre¬ 
sents itself in the other. 

The objection stands thus :— 

If a ray issuing from the eye can reach an object screened by a 
sUl,. why can it not reach another object which U screened by a wall ? 
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Accor(Iini( to the objector the property of the crystal presents itself in the 
wall. 

H ^ I X ‘ H 

SldarBa udal<ayoh, in a mirror and in water ; 
pras&da sv&hh&vy^t, from natural clearness or transparency ; 
rftpa-upalabdhi-vat. like the perception of colour or form ; ^rjq^fsyji: tat- 
upalabdhih, its perception. 

24S. In reply we say that the perception of a thing screened by 
a crystal takes place in the same manner as that of a form in a 
mirror or water owing to the possession of the character of trans¬ 
parency. 

The form of a face is reflected on a mirror because the latter 
possesses transparency. Similarly, a thing is reflected on a crystal inas¬ 
much as the latter is transparent. A wall which does not possess trans¬ 
parency can reflect nothing. It is therefore entirely due to the nature of 
the screens that we can or cannot perceive things through them. 

n ^ i ^ i h 

dri^ta-anumit&nAm, of things seen and inferred ; 
niyoga-prati^edha-an-upapattih, inapplicability of injunctions 
and prohibitions, assertions and denials. 

249. It is not possible to impose injunctions and prohibitions 
on facts which are perceived or inferred to be of some fixed character. 


A crystal and a wall are found respectively to be transparent and 
non transparent. It is not possible to alter their character by saying 
“ let the crystal be non-transparent '' and “ let the wall be transparent/^ 
Likewise, a ray of the eye in passing to a thing is obstructed by a wall 
but not by a crystal. This is a perceived fact which cannot be altered 
by our words. Hence the theory of contact remains intact. 





« 


WT: H ^ I ^ I 1(5^ h 

sth&na-anya-tve, from occupying different places ; 
ntknAtv&t, because of diversity ; avayavi-ninA-sthtna* 
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tv&t, rrom a whole occuj'ying different places; *9 oha, and; ihWH sainSayah, 
doubt. 

250. Since many things occupy many places and since also one 
thing possessing different parts occupies many places, there arises doubt 
as to whether the senses are more than one. 

There is doubt as to whether there are as many senses as there 
are sensuous functions or whether all the functions belong to one sense 
possessing different parts. 

11 ^ I ^ I II 

tvak, skin, touch ; a-vyatirek&t, from its nou^ 

exclusion. 

251. Some say that the senses are not many as none of them is 
independent of touch (skin). 

The eye, ear, nose and tongue are said to be mere modifications of 
touch ( skin) which pervades them, that is, there is only one sense, viz,^ 
touch (skin), all others being merely its parts. 

iR ii ^ i ^ i ii 

^ na, no ; guRri ^ n^^apat, simultaneously ; artha-an-upa* 

labdheh, from nou-percoption of objects. 

252. Touch is not the only sense because objects are not 
perceived simultaneously- 

Had there been only one sense, viz,^ touch, it Would have in con¬ 
junction with the mind produced the functions of seeing, hearing, smell¬ 
ing, tasting, etc., simultaneously. But we cannot perform different fuao- 
tions at once. This proves that the senses are many : the mind which is 
an atomic substance boing unable to come iU contact With the difforont 
senses at a time cannot produce different functioUa siinultUUeoUsly. 

H ^ I ^ I II 

viprati^edh&b, because there is obstruction ; ^ cha, and ; if 
na, not ; tvak, touch ; ekA, only one. 

263, Touch cannot be the only sense pfobibiting the function 

of other senses. 

Touch can perceive only those objects which are near (contiguous) 
but it cannot perceive objects which are far off. As a fact wo can por- 
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oeive colour and sound from a great distance. This is certainly not the 
lunction of touch but of some other eense which can reach distant objects. 

fFjfuraqffutu if ^ I ^ II 

indriya- artha paficha-tv4t, because the objects of the 

senses are five. 


254. Senses are five because there are five objects. 

There are five objects, -riz., colour, sound, smell ( odour ), taste 
(savour) and touch which are cognised respectively by the eye, ear, nose 
tongue and skin. There are therefore five senses corresponding to the’ 
five objects. 

H na, no j tat-artha-bahu-tv&t, because their objects are 

many. 

255. Some say that the senses are not five because there are 
more than five objects. 

The objects of sense are said to be many such as good smell, bad 
smell, whito colour, yellow colour, bitter taste, sweet taste, pungent taste, 
warm touch, cold touch, etc. According to the objector there must bo 
senses corresponding to all these objects. 

gandha-tva adi-a-vyatirekat, because of the non¬ 
exclusion of the character of smell, etc. ; gandha-adinAm, of smell, 

etc. ; a-pratijedhah, non exclusion. ' ’ 


266. There is, we reply, no objection because odour (smell), etc. 
are never devoid of the nature of odour (smell), etc. 

Good odour, bad odour, etc. are not different objects of sense but 
they all come under the genus odour. It is the nose ah.ne that cognises 
all sorts of odour—good or bad. Similarly all colours—white, yellow, 
blue or green—are cognised by the eye. In fact there are only five 
objects which are cognised by the five senses. 



‘ IM I ^ I II 


vi^aya-tva-a-vyatirekAt, because of the non-exclnt- 
ion of the character of their being objects of sense; ({vm eka-tvani 
unity, ^ • » 
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267. Some say that there is only one sense as the so-called 
d^erent objects of sense are nut devoid of the character of an 
object. 

The objection raised in this a])}iori8m is as follows:— 

The so-cttlled different objects, viz.y colour, sound, smell (odour), 
taste (savour) and touch agree with one another in each of them being an 
object of sense. As they, all possess the common characteristic of being 
an object of sense it is much simpler to say that the object of sense 
is only one. If there is only one object of sense, the sense must also 
be one only. 

Wna, no, buddhi-lak^ana-adhi^thana- 

gatiAkriti-j4ti*pancha-tvebhyah, because of fivefolJness of the states of 
consciousness which the senses produce, their sites, their movements, 
their shapes and their origins.. 

258. It is, we reply, not so because the senses possess five-fold 
character corresponding to the characters of knowledge, sites, processes, 
forms and materials. 

The senses must be admitted to be five on the following grounds:— 

(a) The characters of knowledge—There are five senses correspon¬ 
ding to the five characters of knowledge, viz.j visual, .auditory, olfactory, 
gustatory and tactual. 

(fc) The sites—^The senses are five on account of the various sites 
they occupy. The visual sense rests on the eyeball, the auditory sense 
on the ear-hole, the olfactory sense on the nose, the gustatory sense on the 
tongue, while the tactual sense occupies the whole body. 

(c) The processes—There are five senses involving five different 
processes, e. the visual sense apprehends a colour by approaching 
it through the (ocular) ray while the tactual sense apprehends an object 
which is in association with the body, and so on. 

(d) The forms—The senses are of different forms,, e.g., the eye 
partakes of the nature of a blue bail, and the ear is not different from 
Bther, etc. 

(e) The materials—-The senses are made op of different materials : 
the eye is fiery, the ear is ethereal, the nose is earthy, the tongue is watery^ 
and the skin (touch) is airy. 
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II ^ I ^ I n 

bhuta-rguna-vi^psauffalabdhelji, on account of the 
perception of the specific attributes of the elements ; tad4tmyam, 

identity, 

259. The senses nre essentially identical with the elements in 
consequence of the possession of their special qualities. 

The five senses, viz,j the eye, ear, nose, tongue and skin ( touch ), 
are essentially identical with the five elements, viz., fire, ether, earth, 
water and air, whose special qualities, viz., colour, sound, smell (odour), 
savour (taste) and tangibijity, are exhibited by them. 

^5?n:ii ^i^i^^u 

n5^^W^5^^?i^W[T5rtgandha-ra9a-rupa-spaisa 6abd^nAm,of smell, taste, 
form, touch, and sound ; WWW* sparsa-paryantfih, those ending with 
touch ; prithivy^h, of the earth. 

260. Of odour ( smell ), savour ( taste ), colour, tangibility 
( touch ) and sound those ending with tangibility belong to earth. 

ap-tejo-v^yun&m, of water, fire and air ; pflr- 

vam pfirvara, each preceding one; apohya, discarding; 

likWasya, of ether ; uttarah, the last- 

261. Kejecting each preceding one in succession they belong 
respectively to water, fire and air ; the last (sound) belongs to ether. 

The earth possesses four qualities, viz., odour (smell), savour (taste), 
coluur and tangibility. In water there are three qualities, viz.j savour, 
colour and tangibility;"colour and tangibility are known to be the qualities 
of fire while tangibility and sound belong respectively to air and ether. 

^ II ^ I ^ I II 

SI na, no ; : sarva-guna-an-upalabdheh, an account of 

tho non-perception of all the attributes. 

2()2. An objector says that it is not so because an element is 
not apparently found to possess more than one quality. 

The substance of the objection is that the earth does not possess 

{ottv qualities but only oue quality, vtz., odour (smell) which is apprehended 
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by the nose.* Water does not possess three qualities but possesses only 
one quality, viz,, savour ( taste ) which is apprehended by the tongue. 
Similarly the other elements do, each of them, possess only one quality. 

H ^ I ^ i ^ U 

eka>eka-6yena, one to one ; nttara-uttara- 

guna-sadbli&v4t, because of the existence of the attributes in each succeed¬ 
ing one ; uttar&nam. in the succeeding ones ; tat-an- 

upa*labdhjh, non-perception thereof. 

263. The objector further says that the qualities belong to the 
elements, one to one, in their respective order so that there is non-per¬ 
ception of other qualities in them. 

The substance of the objection is this :— 

Odour (smell) is the only quality of the earth. Consequently the 
other three qualities, viz., savour (taste), colour and tangibility, alleged to 
belong to the earth, are not found in it. Savour (taste) is the only quality 
of water, hence the other two qualities, viz., colour and tangibility alleged 
to belong to water, are not found in it. Colour is the only quality of fire, 
and henco the other quality, viz., tangibility alleged to belong to fire, is 
not found in it. Tangibility is of course the quality of air and sound 
of ether. 

M I n ^ « 

fifS* vi§tam, covered, interpenetrated ; hi, for ; aparam, one ; 

aparena, by another. 

264. Of the elements one is, according to the objector^ often 
interpenetrated by others. 

The objection is explained as follows: 

The earth is often interpenetrated by water, fire and air and is 
consequently found to possess savour (taste), colour and tangibility besides 
odour (smell). Similar is the case with water, etc. 

^ 11 ^ I ^ I II 

^ na, no ; pArthiva-ftpyayoh, of the earthy and the watery, 

of the terrene and aqueous ; pratyak^a-ty&t, because of being 

perceptible. 
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266. It is, we reply j not so because there is visual perception of 
the earthy and t e w atery. 

The Naiyayikaa meet the foregoing objections by saying that the 
earth really possesses four qualities, water three, fire two, air one, 
and ether one. Had the earth possessed only odour ( smell ) and the 
water only savour (taste) then it would have been impossible for U8 
to see the earthy and watery things. We are competent to see only 
those things which possess colour, and if the earth and water had 
not possessed colour how could we have seen them ? Since we can 
see the earthy and the watery it follows that they possess colour. If you 
say that earth and water are visible because they are mixed with 
the fiery things which possess colour, why then the air and ether are 
also not visible ? There is no rule that it is only the earth and water 
that can be mixed with fierv thinirs but that the air and ether cannot h& 
80 mixed. Proceeding in this way we find that the earth, etc. do not. 
each possess only one quality. 

11 ^ I ^ I u 

piirva-purva guna-utkars^t, owing to the predominance 
of each preceding attribute ; tat-tat-pradh^nam, each is predomi¬ 

nant attribute of each corresponding element. 

266. Owing to the predominance of one quality in an element, 
a sense is characterised by the quality which pre-dominates in its corres¬ 
ponding clement. 

The nose is characterised by odour (smell) which predominates in 
its corresponding element the earth ; the tongue is characterised by 
savour (taste) which predominates in its corresponding element the water; 
the eye is characterised by coloui’ which predominates in its corrrespond- 
ing element the fire ; the skin (touch) is characterised by tangibility 
which abides in its co? responding element the air while the ear is 
characterised by sound which is the special quality of its corresponding 
eltiacnt the ether. 

H ^ I ^ I II 

tat- TyavastL&nam, distribution thereof ; 5 tn, however ; 
bhfiyastv&t, according to their fitneee. 

207 . A sense as distinguished from its corresponding element is 
determined by its fineness. 
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A sense Ceg.<^ the nose) which is the fine part of an elemetnt (e»g ^ the 
earth) is able to perceive a special object fe,g , odonrj owing to the 
act-force ("samshdrat karma) of the person possessing the sense. sense 
cannot perceive more than one object because it possesses the predo¬ 
minant quality of an element, e the nose possesses only odour which is 
the predominant quality of the earthy the tongue the savour of water, the 
eye the colour of fire, and so on. 

H ^ I \ I H 

fjjtnnrt sagui^&nAm, of those attended with attributes ; 
indriya-bb&74t, being themselves the senses. 

268. A sense is really called as such when it is. attended by 
its quality. 

Some may say why a sense ( the nose for instance ) cannot perceive 
its own quality (odour). The reply is that a sense consists of an element 
endowed with its quality. It is only when a sense is attended by the quality 
that it can see an object. Now in perceiving an object the sense is 
attended by the quality but in perceiving its own quality it is not so at- 
tended« Consequently a sense cannot perceive its own quality. 


u ^ I 11 tt 

^ tena, by that ; eva, alone ; tasya, its ; a-grahan&t, 

on aocount of non-apprehension ; ^ cha, and. 


269. Moreover an object is never perceived by itself. 

An eye can see an external object but it cannot see itself. Oh the 
same principle a sense cannot perceive its own quality. 


II ^ I \ I u 

^ na, no ; dabda-gu^a-upalabdheh, because of perception 

of the attribute of sound. 


270, It is, some say, not so because the quality of sound is 
perceived by the ear. 

Ihe objection stands thus:— 

It is not true that a sense cannot perceive its own quality. The ear, 
for instance, can perceive sound which is its own quality. 
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fljTOfs^s tat-upalabdhih, its perception ; itara- 

itara-dravya-guna- vaidharmy&t, from difference from the attribute of 
every other substance. 

271. The perception of sound furnishes a contrast to that of 
other qualities and their corresponding substrata. 

The nose, tongue, eye and skin can respectively smell earth, taste 
water, see colour and touch air only when they are attended by their 
own qualities, viz, odour (smell), savour (taste), colour and tangibility. 
But an ear when it hears sound is not attended by any quality. In fact 
the ear is identical with the ether and hears sound by itself. By indirect 
inference we can prove that sound is the special quality of the ether : 
odour is the predominant quality of the earth, savour of water, colour of 
the eye, and tangibility of the skin (touch): sound must therefore be the 
quality of the remaining element, viz., the ether. 
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h ^ I ^ n « 

karma4kilSa*s4dharmj&t, owing to its resemblance to 
action and ether ; samSayah, doubt. 

272. Since the intellect resembles both action and ether there is 
doubt as to whether it is transitory or permanent. 

Inasmuch as the intellect bears likeness to both action and ether 
in respect of intangibility, there arises the question whether it is transi¬ 
tory like an action or permanent like the ether. We find in the intellect 
the function of origination and decay which marks transitory things as 
well as the function of recognition which marks permanent things. ** I 
knew the tree/' I know it " and “ 1 shall know it "—these are expres¬ 
sions which involving the ideas of origination and decay indicate our 
knowledge to be transitory. “ I who knew the tree yesterday am knowing 
it again today "—this is an expression which involving tho idea of 
continuity indicates our knowledge to be permanent* Hence there is 
doubt as to whether the intellect which exhibits both kinds of knowledge 
is really transitory or permanent. 

m ^ i « 

visaya-pratyabhijfi&nAb, because of recognition of 

objects. 

273. Some say that the intellect is permanent because there is 
recognition of objects. 

The S^mkliyas maintain the permanency of the intellect on the ground 
of its capacity for the recognition of objects. A thing which was known 
before is known again now—this sort of knowledge is called recognition. 
It is possible only if knowledge which existed in the past oontinties also 
at the present, that is, if knowledge is persistent or permanent. Recogni¬ 
tion would have been impossible if knowledge had been transitory. Hence 
the S4mkhyas conclude that the intellect which recognises objects is 
permanent. 

II ^ I ^ M n 

B&dhjra-samA-tT&t, becaaae tbe proof is the lam* u the 
thing to be proted ; a-hetah, no mark. 

U 
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274. The foregoing reason is ndt, we say, valid inasmuch as it 
requires proof like the very subject in dispute.. 

Whether the intellect is permanent or not—this is the subject 
in dispute. The SArnkhyas aflSrm that it ia permanent and the reason 
adduced by them is that it can recognise objects. The Naiy&yikasdispute 
not only the conclusion of the S&rnkhyas but also their reason. They 
say that the intellect does not recognise objects but]it is the soul that does 
so. Knowledge cannot be attributed to an unconscious instrument, the 
intellect, but it must be admitted to be a quality of a conscious agent, 
the soul. If knowledge is not a quality of the soul, .what else can be its 
quality ? How is the soul to be defined ? There is therefore no proof as 
to the validity of the reason, viz,, that the intellect recognises objects. 

u ^ I ^ I ? H 

W na, no ; yugapat, simultaneously; sTJTjnjni a-grahanAt, because 
of non-perception. 

276. Knowledge is neither a mode of the permanent intellect 
nor identical with it because vaidous sorts of knowledge do not occur 
simultaneously. 

The SAmkhyas affirm that knowledge is a mode of the permanent 
intellect from which it is not different. Knowledge, according to them, 
is nothing but the permanent intellect modified in the shape of an object 
which is reflected on it through the senses. The NaiyAyikas oppose this 
view by saying that if knowledge as a mode of the permanent intellect is 
not different from it, then we must admit various sorts of knowledge to be 
permanent. But as a fact various sorts of knowledge are not perma¬ 
nent, that is,we cannot receive various sorts of knowledge simultaneously. 
Hence knowledge is not identical with the permanent intellect. 

a-pratyabhijn&ne, during non-recognition ; n cha, and ; 
viji&aa-prasangab, iraplioation of destruction. 

276. And in the cessation of recognition there arises the conting¬ 
ency of cessation of the intellect. 

If knowledge as a mode of the intellect is not different from it* then 
the cessation of recognition which is a kind of knowledge shonld be 
followed by the cessation of the intellect. This will upset the conclusion 
6 f the Sfttakhyfes thdt the intellect ia pernianent. Hence knowledge is not 
identical with the intellect. 
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krama vfitti-tvAt, owing to its operation being Buocees- 
ive ; a-yugapat, non-siinultaneoua ; grahanarn, reception, 

apprehension. 


277. The reception of different sorts of knowledge is noil- 
simultaneous owing, accordiug to us, to our mind coming in contact 
with different sen es in succession.. 


The Naiyayikas say that if knowledge as a mode of the permanent 
intellect had been identical with it, then there would* have been neither a 
variety of knowledge nor origination and cessation of it. The different 
sorts of knowledge do not occur simultaneously because they are produced, 
according to the Naij^yikas, by the mind-which is atomic in dimension 
coming in contact with the senses in due succession. 

ii^Ri'®ii 

a-pratyabhijn&nam, non-recognition; ^cha, and, 
visayarantara vydsahg&t, due to occupation with another object. 

278. The recognition ( or knowledge ) of an object cannot take 
place when the mind is drawn away by another object. 

We cannot hear a sound by our ear when the mind, conjoined with 
the eye is drawn away by a colour- This shows that knowledge is 
different from the intellect, and that the mind which is atimic in dimen- 
flion serves as an instrument tor the production of knowledge. 


5T II ^ I ^ I C It 

if na, no ; gati-abhUvS^t, because of absence of motion. 

279. The intellect cannot be conjoined with the senses in 
succession because there is no motion in it. 

The mind which, according to the Naiy&yikas, is atomic in dimension 
can move from one sense-organ to another in succession to produce 
different kinds of knowledge. This ie impossible in the case of the 
intellect which, according to the S^mkhyas, ie not only permanent but 
also all-pervading and as such cannot change its place, that is, does not 
possess the tendency to be conjoined with tho different sense-organs in 
succession. In fact there is only one internal sense called the^mind, tbo 
other two so-called internal ,senses—intellect C Buddbi and Belf-coace^ 
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(Ahamk&ra)—being suporflaous. It is not all-pervading, and knowledge 
is not its mode. Knowledge classified as visaal, olfactory, etc. is of 
different kinds which belong to the soul. 

sphatika-anyatva-abhim&na-vat, like conceit that 
a crystal is other than what it is ; tat-anya-tya-abhimftnah, 

the conceit of its being other than what it is. 

280. A conceit of difference is said to arise in the intellect in 
the same way as the appearance of dilference in a crystal. 

As a single crystal appears to assume the different colours of different 

objects which are reflected on it, so the intellect though one appears, 
according to the SAinkhya, to be modified into different sorts of knowledge 
under the influence of different objects reflected on it through the senses. 

sphatike, in the case of a crystal ; srfq api, even ; 
apara-apara-ntpatteh , of diverse manifestations one after another ; itrruw- 
k^anika-tv&t, being momentary ; vyaktinftm, of the indivi- 

dual maifestations a-hetu(^, no mark. 

281. It is said to be absurd even in the case of a crystal being 
replaced by newer and newer ones which grow up owing to all indivi¬ 
duals being momentary. 

The S&rakhya says that as a crystal seems to be modified by the 
colours which are reflected on it, so the intellect seems to be modified by 
the objects which are reflected on it through the senses. In reality there 
is, according to the S&mkhya, neither any modification of the crystal 
nor that of the intellect. This theory has in the preceding aphorism 
been controverted by the Naiy 4 yikas and is in the present aphorism 
opposed by the Buddhists. According to the latter all things, including 
even our body, are momentary, A thing which exists at the present 
moment grows up into another thing at the next moment so that there 
is no wonder that in the course of moments there should grow up crystals 
of different colours or intellects of different modes. Hence the conclusion 
of the S&mkhyas that a crystal remains unaltered is, according to the 
Buddhists, untenable. 

I n ^ I ^ I n 
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niyaii)a-heta-abh4v4t, owing to the absence of any 
reason for the rule ( of growth and decay ) ; yath& dardanam, 

exactly as seen ; abhyanujfi4, assent, 

282. Owing to the absence of any absolute rule we shall give 
our assent according to the nature of each occurrence. 

It is not true that in every case there are at each moment newer 
growths. Our body no doubt undergoes increase and decrease but a 
piece of stone or a crystal does not, so that the doctrine of growth applies 
to the first case but not to the second. Hence there is no general rule 
that a thing at the lapse of a moment should be replaced by another thing 
which grows up in its place. ^ 

u ^ I ^ I 11 

if na, no ; j utpatti-vinrisa k4rana-upalabdheh, 

because of the perception of the cause of production and destruction. 

283. There is no absence of link as we perceive the cause of 
growth and decay. 

The growth of a thing is the increase of its parts while the decay 
is the decrease of them An ant-hill gradually increases in dimension 
before it attains its full growth while a pot decreases in dimension before 
it reaches its final decay. We never find an instance in which a thing 
decays without leaving any connecting link for another thing which 
grows in its place. There is in fact no linkless growth or linkless decay. 

H ^ 1 ^ I 11 

k^ira-vin&fio, in the case of the destruction of milk ; 
k4rana-anupalabdhi-vat, like the non-perception of the cause ; 

dadhi-utpatti'vat, like the production of curd ; w clia, and ; 
tat-utpattih, its production. 

28i. The growth of newer crystals in the place of an old one is 
comparable, according to some, to the growth of curd in the jilace of 
milk the cause of whose decay is not perceived. 

The Buddhist says that there are things which grow and decay 
without the gradual increase and decrease of their parts. Of such things 
we do not find the cause of the first growth ( origination ) and the last 
decay (cessation), that is, there is no link between the thing which ceases 
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and another thing which grows in its palce. The milk, for instance, 
ceases without leaving any connecting link for the curd which grows in 
its place. Similarly new crystals grow to take the place of an old one 
which decays without leaving any mark. The crystal which exists at 
the present moment is not the same one that existed at the previous 
moment. There is no connection whatsoever between them. 

II ^ I ^ I n 

lihf^^atah, from the mark ; grahanA^t, from perception ; W 

na, not ; an-upalabdhih, non-perception, 

285. There is no non-perception of the cause of final decay as 
it is cognisable by its mark. 

The Naiyityikas say that it is not true that we do not perceive the 
final decay of the milk which is the cause of the first growth of the curd. 
The mark attending the final decay of milk ( that is, the disappearance 
of sweet flavour ) is the cause of the destruction of the milk, and that 
attending the first growth of curd (that is, the appearance of acid flavour) 
is the cause of its production. So through the mark we really perceive 
the cause of decay of milk and growth of curd. But there is no such 
mark perceptible in the case of a crystal which at the lapse of a moment 
is said to be replaced by another crystal of a different character. 

^ ^ i i w 

W na, not ; payasah, of milk ; parin&raa- 

guna antara-prfldurbh&vAt, owing to the appearance or evolution of a 
different attribute or quality in virtue of transformation, 

286. There is, it is alleged, no destruction of the milk but only 
a change of its quality. 

The S&mkhya says that the milk as a substance is not destroy¬ 
ed to produce another substance called curd. In reality a quality of 
the 111 Ik, viz sweet flavour, is changed into another quality, viz., acid 
flavour. 

f II ^ I I 11 

vy uha-antaiAfc, from one set ( of causes ) : 
dravya-antara-utpatti darsanam, observation of the production of another 
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substance pflrva-dravya-nivritfceh, of the oessation of the 

previous substance , anum&nam, inference. 

287. Seeing that a thing grows from another thing whose parts 
are disjoined, we infer that the latter thing is destroyed. 

Seeing that a thing grows after the component parts of another 
thing have been disjoined, we infer that the latter thing has really been 
destroyed The curd, for instance, is not produced until the component 
parts of the milk have been destroyed. This shows that the growth of 
curd follows the decay of milk. 

^ I I H 

kvachit, in some cases ; vinASa-k4rana-an- 

upalabdheh, from the non-perception of the cause of destruction ; 
kva chit, in some cases ; w cha, and ; upalabdheh, from perception; 

an<eka-antah, not-one-ended, uncertain. 

288. There will be an uncertainty of cx>nclusion on the assum¬ 
ption that the cause of destruction is perceived in some cases and not 
perceived in others. 

In the case of a jar being produced out of a piece of clay you say 
you perceive the cause of destruction of the clay and production of the 
jar, but in the case of the curd growing out of milk yon say that yon do 
not perceive the cause of destruction of the milk and production of the curd* 
This sort of perception in certain cases and non-perception in others will 
lead to an uncertainty of conclusion. As a fact in every case there is 
perception of the cause of destruction. Milk, for instance, is destroyed 
when there is the contact of an acid substance. 

5f na, not; indriya-arthayoh, of the sense and of the object; 

tat-vin4§e, on their destruction ; sift api, also ; jfiAna- 

avasthAn^t, from the continuance of cognition. 

289. Knowledge belongs neither to the sense nor to the object 

because it continues even on the destruction thereof. i 

If knowledge had been A quality of the sense, it could not coatinua 
after the sense had been destroyed. But knowledge in the form of memory 
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is fonnd actually to abide even after the sense has perished. Hence the 
sense is not the abode of knowledt^e. Similarly it may be proved that 
knowledge does not abide in the object. 

h ii ^ i i n 

) ugapat, simultaneously ; jfieya-an-upalabdheh» from 

the non-perception of the knowables ; 9 oha^ and ; «f na^ not ; 9^9: mana* 
salt^, of the mind. 

290, It does not also belong to the mind the existence of which 
is inferred from the knowables not being perceived simultaneously. 

As two or more things cannot be known (perceived) simultaneously, 
it is to be concluded that the mind which is an instrument of our know¬ 
ledge is atomic in dimension. If we supposed this mind to be the abode 
of knowledge we could not call it an instrument in the acquisition of the 
same ; and knowledge as a quality of an atom would in that case be¬ 
come imperceptible. An atomic mind as the abode of our knowledge 
would stand moreover in the way of a yogi perceiving many things simul¬ 
taneously through many sensuous bodies formed by his magical power. 

n ^ ^ i m 

tat, it, the objection ; &r,ma-guna-tve, were (cognition) 

an attribute of the soul ; api, also ; tulyam, the same. 

291, Even if knowledge were a quality of the soul it would, says 
some one, give rise to similar absurdities.. 

The objection stands thus:—If the soul which is all-pervading 
were the abode of knowledge, there would be the simultaneous perceptions 
of many things in virtue of different sense-organs coming in contact with 
the sonl simnltaneonsly. But two or more things are never perceived 
simultaneously : the soul cannot therefore be the abode of knowledge, 
that is, knowledge cannot be a quality of the soul. 

indriyaih, with the senses ; manasah, of the mind ; 

sannikar^a-abhUvftt, owing to absence of contact or conneo* 
tion ; tat>an-ntpattih, non>production of simultaneous cognitions. 

292. There is, we reply, non-production ofsimultaneons cognitions 
on account of the absence of contact of the mind with many sense* 
organs at a time.. 
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The Naiy^yikae say that the soul cannot perceive an object unless 
the luiter comes in contact with a sense which is conjoined with the 
mind. Though many objects can come in proximity with their corres¬ 
ponding senses simultaneously, the mind which is atomic in dimension 
can come in conjunction with only one sense at a time, lienee two or 
more things are not perceived simultaneously although the soul which 
perceives them is all-pervading. 

5 f na, no ; utpatti-karana-an-apade^it, owing to 

non-predication of cause of production. 

293 This is held by some to be untenable as there is no ground 
for the production of knowledge. 

The objection stands thus:—It has been argued by the Naiyayikas 
that there is absence of production of simultaneous cognitions on account 
of the lack of contact of the senses with the mind. An opponent takes 
exception to the word “ production '' and says that knowledge cannot be 
said to be produced if it is regarded as a quality of the soul which is 
eternal. 

vinA4ak'arana-an-npalabdheh, owing to non-per¬ 
ception of the cause of destruction ; ^ cha, and ; avastliAne, 

in the case of the existence ( of cognition in the soul ) , 
tat-nitya-tva-prasahgah, implication of its eternality. 

294. If knowledge is supposed to aldde in the soul there is the 
contingency of its being eternal as there is perceived no cause of its 
destruction. 

Knowledge can never be destroyed if it is supposed to be a quality 
of the soul. A quality may be destroyed in two ways—(1) either by the 
destruction of its abode, or (2) by the produefi ui of «n opposite quality in 
its place. In the case of knowledge neither of tnese is possible as the 
soul which is its abode is eternal and as we find no opposite quality taking 
its place. Hence it follows that if knowledge is a quality of the soul it is 
eternal. But as knowledge is not eternal it is not a quality of the soul. 

a-nity».tva'grah&l;, from the observation of noa- 

15 
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eternalifcy ; buddheh, of cognition ; buddhi-antar&fc, from 

another cognition ; fir^rrs^: vrn&aah, destrnction; 6abda-vat, as in 

tho case of sound. 

295. Cognitions being found to be non-eternal there is, we reply, 
destruction of one cognition by another like that of a sound. 

We realize that cognition ( knowledge ) is not eternal when we 
observe that at one time there arises in us a certain kind of cognition 
(knowledge) and* at the next time that cognition ( knowledge ) vanishes 
giving rise to another kind of cognition (knowledge). It has been asked 
how cognitions undergo destruction. Our reply is that one cognition 
vanishes as soon as it is replaced by another cognition which is opposed 
to it just as a sound-wave is destroyed by another sound-wave which takes 
its place. 

^ I ^ I n 

jn&na-8amaveta-4tma-pradetta-8annikarsAt, 
from contact with a certain part of the soul in which cognition (in tho 
form of impression) inheres; manasah of the mind; smriti- 

ntpatteh, because of the production of recollection; w na, not ; 
yugapat, simultaneous ; utpattih, production. 

296. Since recollection (memory) is produced, according to some, 
by the conjunction of the mind with a certain part of the soul in which 
knowledge (impression) inheres, there is no simultaneous production of 
many recollections. 

If knowledge be a quality of the soul there is the possibility of many 
recollections being produced simultaneously inasmuch as the many 
impressions deposited in our soul by our past perceptions are liable at once 
to be revived and developed into recollections by the mind whose contact 
with the soul alw iya remains constant. Some say that there is no such 
possibility of simultaneousnesa because recollections are produced, accor¬ 
ding to tlipin, by the mind coming in contact with particular parts of the 
soul in which parti<mlar impressions inhere. As the mind cannot come in 
contact with ail parts of the soul simaltaneouBly, the many impressiona 
deposited in diUareiit parts of the soul are not revived and developed into 
recollections at once. 
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H na, not; antah-fiarira-vpitti-tv&'t, because it has 

its operation within the body ; manasah, of the mind. 

297. This is, we reply, not so because it is within the body that 
the mind has its function. 

It has been said in the preceding aphorism that recollections are 
produced by the mind coming in due order in conjunction with particular 
parts of the soul in which impressions inhere. This is, according to the 
Naij&yikas, untenable because the mind cannot come in conjunction with 
the soul except in the body,^and if the conjunction takes place in the body 
then there remains the possibility of simultaneous recollections. 

^ i ^ 15^^ ir 

s&dhya-tvat, because it is tLe thing to be established ; 
a-hetuh, not a mark. 

298. This is, some say, no reason because it requires to be 
proved. 

The Naiykyikas say that the mind comes in conjunction with the 
soul only within the limit of the body. Some oppose this by saying that 
until they receive sufficient proof they cannot admit that the conjunc¬ 
tion takes place only in the body. 

fWW: smaratah, of the person recollecting ; : darlra- 

dharana-upapatteh, because of the fact of his sustaining the body ; 
a-pratisedbah, non-contradiction. 

299. It is, we reply, not unreasonable because a person is found 
to sustain his body even while he performs an act of recollection.^ 

If we suppose that a recollection is produced by the mind coming in 
conjunction with a particular part of the soul outside the body, we cannot 
account for the body being sustained during the time when the recollec¬ 
tion is performed. The body in order that it may be sustained requires 
an effort which is supplied by the mind coming in conjunction with the 
soul. Now the effort which arises from the conjunction is of two kinds, 
viz., (1) the effort for sustaining, and (2) that for impelling (setting in 
motion). The body will be devoid of the first kind of effort if we suppose 
the mind to wander away from it for conjunction with the soul. 
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5f na, no; tat, tihia ; asu-gati-tvat, owing to swiftnesB; 

iTHff: nianasah, of tlio mind 

;J00. This is, some say, not so because the mind moves 
swiftly. 

Snrae meet the objection raised in the preceding aphorism by saying 
that the mind while producing a recollection by its conjunction with the 
soul outside the body can, on account of its swift motion, come back at 
once to the body to produce the effort required for the sustenance of the 
same. 

^ w u 

na, no; smarana-kala-aniyatnAt, as there is no rule 

as to the time of recollection. 

TOl. It is, Ave reply, not so because there is no fixed rule as to 
the duration of recollection. 

Idle Naiyayikas oppose the view expressed in the foregoing aphorism 
on the ground that the mind, if it is to be conjoined with the soul outside 
tlio body, may take a pretty long time to produce a recollection there, 
so tliat it may not come back to the body with snfHc'ent quickness to 
produce the effort required for the sustenance of it. 

.atma-prerana-yat-richchha jn i-ta-bhih, in virtue 
of a direction of tlie soul, spontaneity or chance, and the characteristic 
of its being the knower, oha, and; ^ na, no; samyoga- 

visesah, particular conjunction. 

202 . 'J'here is no iiecnliar conjunction of the soul with the mind 
either in virtue of the lormer sending the latter in search of what it 
wishes to recollect or through the latter being congnizant of what is to 
be recollected or through arbitrariness. 

If W0 flupposo til© siml to SGiid the mind to recollect ft p&rticulftr 
thing we encouitl'M-tlio ah.^urdity of admitting that the soul already 
possesses the meneuy . j what it is going to recollect If on the other 
hand wo suppose the mind to move out of its own accord for a particular 
recollection, we shall have to assume that the mind is the knower but in 
reality it is not so. We cannot even hold that the mind cornea in 
conjunction with the sou! .1 bitrarily for in that case there will remain 
no order then as to the ocourrenoe of the objects of recolleotion. 
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vy&sakta-manaaah, of a man whose mind is absorbed in 
something else; pada-vyathanena, by the hurting of his foot; 

somyoga-vise^ena, with the particular conjunction; 
sam4nam, similar. 

303. This is, some say, parallel to the particular conjunction 
which occurs in a man who while rapt in mind hurts his foot. 

If a man while looking eagerly at dancing hurts his foot with a 
thorn, he feels pain because his mind comes instantly in conjunction 
with his soul at the foot which has been hurt. Similarly the peculiar 
conjunction referred to in the foregoing aphorism takes place, according 
to some, through the mind being (50gnizant of what is to be recollected- 


pranidhAna-linpa.&di-jn&nAn&m, of concentration 
and cognition of the marks, etc ; Ayugapat bh&vAt owing to 

non-simultaneousness ; a-yugapat, non-simnltaneous ; 

smarauam, recollection. 


304. Recollections are not simultaneous owing to the non-. 
simultaneousness of the etlorts of attention, operations of stimuli 
etc. 


A recollection is produced by the mind coming in conjunction with 
the soul in which impressions inhere. The produot-'on of recollection 
also presupposes efforts of attention, operations of stimuli, etc. As these 
do not occur simultaneously there is no simultaneonsness of recollections. 
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jfiasya, of the knower ; ichchha-dveja-nimitta- 

tv4t, because of their being caused by desire and aversion ; 
&rambha-nivrittyoh, of action and inaction. 


305. Desire and aversion belong to the soul inasmuch as 

they are the causes of its doing an act or forbearing from doin*^ 
the same. ” 


The SAmkhyas say that knowledge is a quality of the soul fPurusa) 
while desire, aversion, volition, pleasure and pain are the qualitias of 
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the interna] sense (the mind). This is, according to the Naiy&yikas, 
nnreasonable because a person does an act or forbear from doing it on 
account of a certain desire for or aversion against the same The desire 
and aversion again are caused by the knowledge of pleasure and pain 
re 8 [» 0 ctively. Hence it is established that knowledge, desire, aversion, 
volition, plea-^ure and pain have all of them a single abode, that is, 
they are the qualities of a single substance called the souL 

tat-linga-tvat, because they are their marks ; 
ichchh& dvesayoh, of desire and aversion; parthivaadyesn, 

in respect of the terrene, etc ; a-pratijedhah non-obstrnction. 

30fi. It cannot, some say, he denied that desire and aversion 
belong to the body inasmuch as they are indicated by activity and 
forbearance from activity. 

The Ch^rv&kas say that activity and forbearance from activity are 
the marks respectively of desire and aversion which again are the effects 
of knowledge. Now the body which is made of earth, etc. is the abode 
(field) of activity and forbearance from activity. Hence it is also the 
abode of knowledge, desire, aversion, etc. 

H ^ I I ^ « 

parasu-Adifu, in the axe, etc; Arambha- 

nivritti-darsanat, from the observation of action and inaction. 

307. This is, we reply, unreasonable because activity and for¬ 
bearance from activity are found in the a.ves and the like. 

Just as an axe, which is found sometimes to split a tree and at 
other times not to split it, is not a receptacle of knowledge, desire and 
aversion, 8t» tlie body which is inado of earth, etc. is not an abode of 
knowledge, etc., though we may find activity and forbearance from 
activity in it. 

H ^ I ^ l H 

niyama-aniyhmau, regularity aud irregularity ; g tu, 
but ; tilt vieesakau, their distinguisbii'g marks. 

30S. The regularity and irregularity of possession demarcate 
the soul and matter. 
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A material thing is by nature niactiv'o but becomes endowed w th 
activity when it is moved by a conscious agent. There is no such irregu¬ 
larity or uncertainty as to the possession of activity, etc. by the soul. 
Knowledge, desire, aversion, etc. abide in the soul thr(»ugh an intimate 
connection, while these belong to matter through a mediate connection. 
We cannot account for the function of recognition, etc. if we assume 
knowledge to abide in the material atoms a conglomeration of which 
forms the body. Those who suppose the body to be the seat of know¬ 
ledge cannot admit the efficacy of deserts and can offer no consolation 
to sufferers. 





yathokta-hetu-tv^t, for the reasons already given ; 
p&ratantry&t, from subserviency; a-krita-abhja« 

gam&t, from usurpation of the unearned ; ffcha, and; ? na, not;lY^9: 
manasah, of the mind. 


309. The mind is not the seat of knowledge on account of 
reasons already given, on account of its being subject to an agent and 
owing to its incapacity to reap the fruits of another's deeds. 


The mind cannot be the seat of knowledge because it has already 
been shown in aphorism 1. 1. 10 that desire, aversion, volition, pleasure 
and pain are the marks of the soul. Had the mind been the abode of 
knowledge it could have come in contact with the objects of sense inde¬ 
pendent of any agent. Since it cannot do so it is to be admitted to be a 
material thing serving the purpose of an instrument in the acquisition 
of knowledge. If you say that the mind itself is the agent you will have 
to admit that it is not an atom but possessed of magnitude like the soul so 
that it can apprehend knowledge, etc. which are its qualities. In order 
to avoid the simultaneousness of many perceptions it will further be 
necessary'to assume an internal sense of an atomic dimension like the 
mind as we understand it. These assumptions will lead you to accept in 
some shape the tenets of the NaiyAyikas. On the supposition of the mind 
(or body) being the seat of knowledge and consequently of merits and 
demerits, it will bo possible for work done by a person not to produce 
its effects on him after death and it may even necessitate a person to 
suffer for work not done by him. Hence the mind is not the seat of 
knowledge, desire, aversion, volition, pleasure and pain. 

a ^ I ^ I H 
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pariiesat, by exhaustion ; yatha ukta-hetu upa- 

patteh, from the operation of the reasons already fi^iven ; ^ cha, and. 

310, Knowledge, etc. must be admitted to be qualities of the 
soul by the principle of exclusion and on account of arguments already 
adduced. 

Knowledge is a quality which inheres in a substance. That sub¬ 
stance is neither the body nor the sense nor the mind. It must therefore 
be the soul. The body cannot be the abode of knowledge because it is a 
material substance like pot, cloth, etc. Knowledge cannot belong to the 
sense as the latter is an instrument like an axe. Had the sense been the 
abode of knowledge there could not be any recollection of things which 
were experienced by the sense before it was destroyed. If knowledge 
were a quality of the mind many perceptions could be simultaneous. 
But this is impossible. Hence the abode of knowledge is not the mind, 
but it is the soul which is permanent so that it can perceive a thing now 
as well as remember one perceived in the past. 

^^Tvnsmni u ^ i i h h 

smarnara, recollection; 5 tu, but; STTeiTSTt Atmanah, of the 
soul; jua-svi\bhavyat, because its nature is to be the knower, 

311. Memory belongs to the soul which possesses the character 
of a knower.—43- 

The soul is competent to recollect a thing because it possesses the 
knowledge of the past, present and future. 

w \ \^ \ ^\\\ 

t ; pra^idliAna- 

xiibandhaabhy&salihga-laksana- 8 adri 6 ya'parigraba-& 3 raya-kfrita- 8 amban- 
dha-^nantarya-viyogaeka-kArya-virodha-atisaya-prapti-vyavadhAna-sukha- 
dubkhaichchhA-dve^a-bhaya-arthitva-kriya-rAga-dharma-adharma-nimit- 
tebhyah, from the causes of concentration, context, repetition, naark, cha¬ 
racteristic, similarity, relationship, container, contained, connectio n, 
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iiamatiiacy, separation, oo-aftioieut, opposition, excess, acquisition, dis¬ 
tance, pleasure, paiti, desire, aversion, fear, entreaty, action, passion, 
merit and demerit. 

312. Memory is awakened hy such causes as attention, con¬ 
text, exercise, si',Mis, mar)<s, lil eness, j)ossession, relation of re¬ 
fuse and refugee, immediate subsequency, separation, similar em¬ 
ployment, opjiositiun, excess, receipt, intervention, pleasure and 
pain, desire and aversion, fear, entreaty, action, affection and merit 
and deujerit. 

Aftenfiort—enables ua to fix the mind on ono object by checking it 
from wandering av\ ay to any other i^bject. 

Cofiieri—ia tlio connection of subjects such as proof, tha^ which 
18 to be proved^ etc. 

Exercise —is the constant repetition v\hi<;h confirms an impression. 

Signs —may be ( 1 ) connected, (2j inseparable (intimate), ( 3 ) correla¬ 
ted or (4) opposite, et/., sTn*>ke is a sign of fire with which it ii 
connected; horn is a sign of a cow from which it is inseparable 
an arm is a sign of a log with which it is correlated; and the 
non-existent is a sign of the existent by the relaiiou of opposi¬ 
tion. 

Afark-^a mark on the body of a horse awakens the memory of the 
stable ii^ which it was kept. 

Likeness —as the image of Dovadatta drawn on a board reminds us 
of the real person. 

--such as a properly awakous the memory of the owner 
and vice Oersd, 

Rifiiije and refugee —such as a king ami his attendants. 

Immediate aubsequency —-as sprinkling the rice and pounding it in a 
wooden mortar. 

Separation —as of husband and wife. 

Similar employment —as of fellow-disciples. 

Opposition — as between a snake and ichneilinon. 

Excess—awakening the memory of that which exceeded. 

Receipt —reminding ns of one from whom something has been or 
will be received. 

Intervention —such as a sheath reminding us of the sword* 

16 
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Pleasure and pain-^renunding us of that which caused them. 

Desire and aversion — reminding us of one whom we liked or hated. 

Fear —reminding us of that which caused it, e g , death. 

Enfreati/ —vtimindlng us of that which was wanted or prayed 
for. 

Arfinn —such as a Chariot reminding us of the charioteer. 

y|/?’o<7no^ -as recollecting a son or wife. 

Merit and dein^nnt —through which there is recollection of the causes 
of joy and sorrow experienced in a previous life. 

karina-anavasthayi-grahanab, because of the cogni¬ 
sance of momentary events by action. 

Knowledge perishes instantly because all actions are 
found to be transitory. 

Does knowledge periali instantly like a sound or does it continue 
like a pot V Kiiowledge perishes as soon as it is produced in virtue of its 
being an action. In analysing an action, such as the falling of an arrow, 
we hnd that the arrow undergoes a series of movements in the course of 
its falling to the ground. Similarly in examining an act of knowledge 
we find that a series of steps are undergone by the act in the course of its 
production. Those steps perish one after another in duo succession. 
Hence it is clear that knowledge is transitory, if knowledge were per¬ 
manent we could say, “ I am preceiving a pot/' even after the pot lias 
been removed from our sight Since we cannot use such an expression 
we must admit that knowledge is not permanent but transitory. 

II ^ M I 

a-vyakta-firrahanam. cognition oF the indistinct; 
au avasthAyi-tvAt, being unendnring; Ow vidyut-sampAte, on 
the hash oF lightning ; rapa-avyakta-grahana-vat, like 

the indistinct cognition of form. 

314. An opponent f63.rs thsit if knowledge were transitory no 
object could be known distinctly just as there.is no distinct apprehen- 
siou of colour during a flash of lightning. 
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The fear of the opponent arises thus ;—If knowledge were transitory 
it could not at a moment appreliond an object in its entirety, that is, could 
not apprehend the iniiiiito nn/nbor of its properties at once. Hence tlia 
object could only be known indistinctly. As a fact, however, we can 
know things distinctly. Hence knowledge is not transitory. 

Jrfa^sqn:q 5 flT II ^ I si I « 

hetu upadariat, froni^tlie reason advanced , 
pratiseddhavya-abhyanujfuij admission of what is sought to be dj.'»proved. 

315.. From the argument advanced you have^. we reidy, 1o admit 
that which you went to disprove. 

In the previou.s aphorism, the opponent feared, that if knowledge 
were transitory no object could be apprehended distinctly. The Naiya- 
yika removes the fear, by saying that objocts are apprehended indistinct¬ 
ly not owing to the transiturinoss of knowlodgo but on account of our 
apprehending only their general qualities. The knowledge which takes 
cognizance of objects as posisessed of both the general and special qua 
litie'* is distinct but that which concerns ,itself only with the general 
qualities is indistinct. 

The aphorism may be explained in another way:—The very illustra¬ 
tion cited by you, rtz , that there is distinct apprehension during a Hash 
of liglitning leads you to admit the trarisitoriness of knowledge which 
you- went to disprove. 

pradipa-archih-santati-abhivyakta- 
graliana-vat, like the apprehension of that which is illuminated by the 
stream of the rays of the lamp ; tat-grahanarn^. distinct appre¬ 

hension. 

316. Although knowledge is transitory there is distinct appre¬ 
hension through it as there is one through the series of momentary 
rays of a lamp. 

Though the aeries of rays emitted by a lamp are transito'ry the 
arpprehension through them is distinct. Similarly though our knoAvledge 
is transitory there is no obstacle to our apprehension being distinct. 

55^ II ^ I ^ I 8^ II 

dravye, in a substance; : ava-g^ia-paragurm- 

* VAdiaspati reads a sT. to show that the opponent's appieJ.eusjon ia 
Unfounded. 
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npalabdheh, from the perception of it# own a# well a# of other attributes; 

satnsayah, doubt. 

317. Trom our perceiving in a substance the qualities of 
itself as well as of others there arises, says an opponent, a doubt as 
to whether the knowledge perceived in our body is a quality of 
its own. 

In water we perceive liquidity which is one of its natural qualities 
as well as warmth wluoli is an adveiititious one. One may therefore ask 
as to whether the knowled.^e t erceived in oar body is a natural quality 
of the latter or is a more adventitious one. 

U ^ M I H 

jAvat ^arira-l)]i 4 vi tv&fc, because (form, etc.) endure 
as long as the body dooa; r&pa-A iinA-n, of form, etc. 

318. [Knowledge is not a natural ([iiality of the body be¬ 
cause it furnishes a contrast to] colour, etc. which as natural qua¬ 
lities of the body do exist as long as the latter eo' tinues. 

Knowledge, according to the NaiyAyika, is not a natural quality of 
the body because it may not continue quite as long as the body does. 
Hut such is not the case with colour, etc. whioli as natural qualities of 
the bj'iy do always exist with it. lleuce knowledge is merely an adven¬ 
titious quality of the body. 

U 3 J ^ I U 

N 

•T na, no ; pAka-ja-guna-antara utpatteh, because of 

the production of other attributes caused by the actiou of heat# 

319. Tt is, says an opponent^ not so because other qualities 
produced by maturation do arise. 

It has been stated that a substance and its natural qualities co-exist 
.with each other and that knowledge not being always co-exiitent with the 
body is not a natural quality of the latter An opponent in order to main¬ 
tain that a substance and Its natural qualities are not necessarily co¬ 
existent cites the instance of a jar whose natural colour is blue but 
which assumes a red colour through maturation in 6re. 
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pratidvandvi siddludi, f r >ni the production of opposites; 

^ ^IcajAij&.a, in the case of attributes caused by the action of 
heat; a-pratisedhah, non-coi^tratiiction 

320. I his is, we reply, no opposition becauses maturation occurs 
if there is production of opposite qualities. 

A jar which was blue may through maturation become red but it 
is never totally deprived of colour which is its natural quality. But a 
body (dead) may be totally devoid of knowledge which is theref(>re not a 
natural quality of it. In the case of maturation more<wer a quality is 
replaced by an opposite one with which it cannot co-abiJe, e. the 
blueness of a jar may through maturation assume redness but cannot co¬ 
abide with the same. In the case of the body however knowledge is not 
replaced by an opposite quality. Hence knowledge is not a natural qua¬ 
lity of the b.>dy. 

u ^ I ^ I II 

JCnftrtqifilWf! 6arira-vy4pi-tv4t, because it pervades the body. 

321. [Knowledge, says an opponent, is a natural quality] be* 
cause it pervades the whole body. 

The opponent tries to prove that knowledge is a natural quality o^ 
the body because it pervades, according to him, the whole body and 
the numerous parts of it. But this, according to the ^Naiy4yika, is un¬ 
reasonable as it leads to the assumption of numerous seats of knowledge, 
that is, souls in the body destructive of all order and system as to the 
feeling of pleasure, pain, etc. 

II ^ I ^ I 11 

If na, no ; keia-nakha-41ifa, in the hair, nails, eto;lffq9l^: 

an-upalabdheh, because of non-perception. 

322. [Knowledge does not pervade the whole body] ai it is not 
found in the hair, nails, etc. 

Knowledge does not pervade the whole body, s. g , it is not fouttd 
in the hair, nails, etc. It cannot therefore be a natural quality of the 
body. 

This aphorisTn may also be explained as follows:— 

It is not true that a substance should be entirely pervaded by its 
natural qualities. Colour, for instance, is a natural quality of the body 
bat it does not perrade the kair, nails, etc. 
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tvak-paryanta-tv&t, because of ending with the skia; 
aarirasya, of the body ; koa^v nakha-Adiau, in tlje hair, 

nails, etc , a-prasahgah, non-following. 

:32;b The body being bounded by touch (cuticle) there is, says 
an opponent, no possiblety of knowledge abiding in the hair, 
nails, etc. 

The hair, nails, etc. are not, according to tlie opponent, part of the 
body as they ar« not bounded by touch (cuticle)^ Knowledge cannot 
consequently abide in them 

The aphorism may also be interpreted as follows — 

The body being bounded by touch (cuticle) there is n-o possibility oi 
colour abiding in the hair, nails, etc. 

II ^ 1 III 

Sarira guna-raidharmy^, from diseirailarity to attri¬ 
butes of the body 

324. Knowledge, w(' reply, is not a quality of the body because 
of its difference from the well-known qualities of the same. 

The Naiy&yika says;— 

The qualities of the body are of two kinds, viz: ( 1 ) those which are 
cognised by the external senses e. g , colour, and (2) those which are not 
cognised by them^ e. g , gravity. Knowledge does not come under either 
of the categories as it is uncognizable by the external'senses and is at 
the same time cognizable on account of our being aware of the same. 

The aphorism may also be explained as follows i—• 

The qualities of the body are cognized by the external senses but 
knowled^^e is not so cognized. Consequently knowledge cannot be a 
quality of the body. 

^ II ^ I ^ I H 

H na, no , rapa ailinAtn, of form, efcc ; itara-itara- 

vaidharinyiit, from dissimilarity of one to another. 

325. '1 his is, says the opjio ent, not so because of the mutual 

ditTtrcnce in character ol the cblour, etc. ' ' - 
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The opponent argues:— 

If you say that knowledge is not a quality of the body because it 
differs in character from other well-known qualities pf the same, I should 
say that the well-known qualities themselves differ from each other, e. g.^ 
the colour is cognized by the eye but the touch is not. You cannot on 
this ground say that colour is a quality of the body but touch is not. 

II ^ I 5^ I II 

aindriyaka-tv4t., from being sensible; rilpa 

&din&ji, of form, etc ; a-pratisedhah, non-contradictioi.. 

32f). There is, we reply, no objecfcon to colour, etc. being qua¬ 
lities of the body because these are cognized by senses. 

The colour, etc. may differ from touch, etc. in respect of certain 
aspect of their character but they all agree in one respect, viz , that they 
are all oognisable’by one or another of the external senses. But know¬ 
ledge is not so cognized and cannot therefore be a quality of the body. 

. qw: II ^ I H 

jn4na-ayauga;)a(ivAt, from non-simultanoifcy of cognitions- 
V* ekam, one , luanah, mind 

327. The mind is one on acco int of the non-simuUnejusness of, 
cognitions. 

If there were more minds than one, tliey could come in contact with 
many senses at a time a > that many cogniti-ms culd be produced simul¬ 
taneously. As many cognitions are never produced at once the mind 
must be admitted to be one. 

w ii ^ i ^ i ii 

;f na, no; yu^apat, simultaneously; an-eka> 

kriya-upalabdheh, from the perception of more than one action or 
change. 

328. It is, says an opponent, not so because we do cognize many 
acts simultaneously. 

The objection stands thus;—A certain teacher srhile walking on 
a road holds a waterpot in hia hand. Hearing wild aonnds he, oat 6f fear, 
looks at the road, recites a sacred text and thinks of the Dearest : pl»ea 
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of gafoty- Th« teacher is supposed iti this instance to perform visual 
perception, auditory perception, recollection, etc., simultaneously. This 
would be impossible if there were only one mind. 

alata-cliakra-dai 3 ina-vat, like the observation of a 
circle of fire caused by a revrolving Brebrand ; tat-upalabdhih, 

their perception ; aau san *ha iit, from rapid movement. 

329. T'he appearance of simultaneous ness is, we reply, due to the 
mind coming in contact with diderent senses in rapid succession like 
the appearance of a circle of firebrand. 

Just as a firebrand while whirling quickly appears to form a conti¬ 
nuous circle, so the mind moving from one sense to another in rapid 
succession appears to come in contact with them simultaneously. Hence 
the cognitions produced by the contact appear to the simultaneous 
though in reality they are successive. 

yath&-iikta-hetu*tv&t, from the reasons already stated;^ 
oha, and ; ’wg: anuh, atomic. 

330. And on account of the aforesaid reasons the mind is an 

atom. 

If the mind were possessed of magnitude it could come in contact 
with many senses at a time so that many cognitions could take jdace 
simultaneously. Since this has been found to be impossible the mind 
is an atom 

^ i h 

pflrvakrita-phala-anubandhit, following as the 
fruit of acta previously done ; ; tat-ufcpattih, its [iroduction. 

331. The body is produced as the fruit of our previovis deeds 
(deserts). 

Our present b^xly has been ir.ado up of elements endowed with the 
fruits of merit and demerit of our previous lives. 

II ^ II n 

bhfttebhyab, from the elements ; mfirti u^ &dana* 

like the (ormation of bodies; tat-a,.&d&naDi, its production.- 
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332. The formation of our body of elements, says an opponent, 
resembles that of a statue of stone, etc. 

The objection stands thus;—Just as a statue is formed of stone, 
clay, etc., which are devoid of deserts, our body has been made up of 
elements which are not endowed with the fruits of our previous merits and 
demerits. 

5T II ^ I I u 

H na, no ; s^Ldhya-aaraa-tvM, because this is the same as 

the thing to be established. 

333. It is, we reply, not so because the statement requires 

proof. 

To prove that our body is formed of elements which are devoid of 
deserts, the opponent cites the instance of a statue made up of clay or 
stone, which is supposed to bear no connection whatsoever with deserts. 
The Naiy4yika replies that the very example cited requires to be verified 
for clay, etc. are made of atoms which have actually a reference to deserts 
as they comport themselves in such a way as to work out the designs of 
Eetributive Justice. 

ii ^ i ^ i ^ n 

5f na, no; utpatti-nimitta-tv&t, because of their being 

the conditions of production; JTTcITpffft: m&tA-pitroh, of the blood and 
the seed. 

334 Not SO because father and mother are the cause of its 
production. 

The formation of our body cannot be compared to that of a clay- 
statue because the body owes its origin to the sperm and blood of our 
father and mother while the statue is produced without any seed at all. 

^ I ^ I « 

eim tatha, so; 4h&rasya, of the food. 

335. So too eating is a cause. 

The food and drink taken by the mother turns into blood which 
develops the embryo (made up of the sperm of the father) through the 
various stages of formation of the arbuda (a long round mass), mdm^a-peit 

17 
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(a piece of flesh), kalala (a round lump), kandard (einewB), iirah (bead), 
pdni (hands), pdda (lege), etc. Eating is therefore a cause of productioa 
of our body but not of a clay-statue. 

II ^ I ^ I M 

srnit pi&^itau, in the case of union ; «i| cha, and ; anijamit, 

because there is no uniformity. 

336. And there is desert becarse of uncertainty even in the 
case of uniun. 

All unions between husband and wife are noft followed by the produc¬ 
tion of a child (body). Hence we must acknowled^ the desert of the 
child to be a co-operative cause of its birth. 

4arira-utpatti-niraitta-vat, as it is the condition of 
the production of the body; samyoga-utpatti-nimittam, 

condition of the production of (generative) union ; ^ karma, desert. 

337. Desert is the cause not only of the production of tJje bodly 
but also of its conjunction with a soul. 

Just as the earth, etc., independent of a person’s desert, are unable 
to produce his body, so the body itself as a seat of particular pleasures 
and pains is unable to be connected with a soul without the intervention 
of the desert of the latter. 

ii ^ i ^ i ii 

etena, by this; u-niyamah, absence of uniformity; 

prathuktah, answered. 

338. By thi^ the charge against inequality is answered. 

Some persons are found to possess a healthy body while others an 
unhealthy one; a certain body is beautiful while another ugly. This 
inequality in the formation of the body is due to the desert acquired by 
the persona in their previous lives. 

The aphorism may also be interpreted as follows:— 

388. By this the charge against uncertainty is answered. 

It is due entirely to the interference of the desert that the union 
between husband and wife is not always followed by the production of a 
child (body). 
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P' 


e!?JE tat, that; adrlsta kfl^ritamy cauaed by adris^ ; 

fti chet, should you say, 3*T: puiia^i, again , tat prasaagah its impli¬ 

cation ; apavarge, in the case of release. 

339. If the the body was attached to a soul only to remove the 
mexperience of the latter, then the same inexperience would recur 
after the s ml had been emancipated (released). 

An opponent’saya that there is no necessity for admitting the desert 
and that the body which is made up of elements is connected with a soul 
only to enable the latter to experience objects and realize its distinction 
from matter (prakriti). As soon as the soul satisfies itself by the ex¬ 
perience and attains emancipation (release) it is separated from the body 
fw ever. The Naiyayika asks: Why is not the soul, even after emancipa- 
ion (release), again connected with a body to regain its experiential 
power Since the opponent does not admit desert there is nothing 
else to atop the connection. 

manah-karma nhiiitta-tv^t, from its being caused by 
the action of t le mind; n cha, and; samyoga-an-uchchhedah, 

^on-termination of conjunction. 

34i0. And there will be no cessation of the conjunction if it is 
caused by the desert of the mind. 

Those who maintain that the desert is a quality of the mind cannot 
explain why there should at all be a separation of the body from tha 
mind which is eternal. If it is said that the very desert which connected 
the body with the m-ind does "also separate it tberefroo^ we sHall be 
constrained to admit an absurd conclusion that one and the same thin^ 
is the can^e orf life and death. 

u ^ i ^ r ir 

awfvnfni nitja-tva-prarsangah', impHcation of eternality; Voba^ 
and; pr&yana-an npapatteh', from non-proof of dopartare. 

341, Owing to there being no reason for destruction we should 
find the body to be eternal. 

If the body is sapposed to be prodttced from elements indepen den b 
of deserts, vre shoold not find anything the absence of which will oaoee 
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its destruction. In the event of the destruction being arbitrary, there will 
be no fixed cause to effect emancipation or rebirth thereafter as the 
elements will always remain the same. 

ii ^ 1 5^ i « 

anu-sj&ma-t&-nitya-tva-vat, like the eternality of 
the darkness of the atom; etat, this ; sy&t, may be. 

342. The disappearance of the hody in emancipation (release) 
is, according to an opponent, eternal like the blackness of an 
atom. 

The opponent says:—Just as the blackness of an atom suppressed 
by redness through contact with fire does not reappear, so the body which 
has once attained emancipation (release) will not reappear. 

II ^ I ^ I H 

•f na, no; a-krita-abliy&gama-praaaftg&t, from impli* 

cation of the acquisition of the unearned. 

343. This is, we reply, not so because it would lead us to admit 
what was undemonstrable. 

The argument employed in the previous aphorism is, according to 
the Naiy&yika, futile for it cannot be pn^ved that the blackness of an 
atom is suppressed by redness through contact with fire, for it is possible 
that the blackness is altogether destroyed. 

The aphorism may also be interpreted as follows ;— 

This is, we reply, not so, because it would lead as to acknowledge 
the consequence of actions not done by us. 

Unless we acknowledge deserts there will be no principle governing 
he enjoyment of pleasure and suffering of pain. The absence of such a 
principle will be repugnant to all evidences—perception, inference and 
scripture. 
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Book IV.— Chapter I. 

u » I ^ I X » 

pravrittih, activity ; yatM-ukt&, as explained. 

844. Activity, as it is, has been explained. 

The definition of activity is to bo found in aphorism 1-1-17. 

a ? I X • ^ » 

aw tathA, similarly; do^Ah, faults. 

345. So the faults. 

The definition of faults has been given in aphorism 1-1-18. The 
faults which co-abide with intellect in the soul are caused bv activity, 
produce rebirths and do not end until the attainment of final release 
(apavarga). 

« » I ^ I ^ II 

tat-trai-r^^yam, thoir threefoldnesB; 
rAga^dve^a-moha-artha-antara-bhAvAt, according to the differences of 
affection, aversion, and stupidity, or attraction, repulsion and con¬ 
fusion. 

346. The faults are divisible in three groups, as all of them are 
included in affection, aversion and stupidity. 

The faults are divided in three groups, viz., affection, aversion and 
stupidity. .Affection includes lust, avarice, avidity and covetousness. 
Aversion includes anger, envy, malignity, hatred and implacability. 
Stupidity includes misapprehension, suspicion, arrogance and careless* 
ness. 

» I ^ I » H 

^ na, no ; eka-prati-anika-bhAvAt, because they are 

only the opposites of the same thing, namely true knowledge. 

347. It is, some say, not so, because they are the opposites of 
one single thing. 

The objection stands th us:—There is no distinction between 
affection, aversion and stupidity, as all of them are destructible by one 
single thing, viz,, perfect knowledge. The three, in so far as they are 
destructible by one single thing, are of a uniform character. 
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« » i ^ i )<« 

vyabhich&r&t, on account of erring; arhetu]^<, not 

a mark. 

348. This reason, we reply, is not good, because it is 
erratic. 

To prove that there is no distinction between afEection, aversion and 
stupidity, the opponent has advanced the reason that all the three are 
destructible by one single thing. This reason is declared by the Naiy4- 
yika to be erratic, because it does not apply to all cases, e. g., the blue, 
black, green, yellow, brown and other colours, although they are different 
from one another, are destructible by one single thing, viz,, contact with 
fire. 

« » i ^ i ^ « 

^ te^fim, among them; itVft mohafi, stupidity, confusion ; 
p4piy4n the worst ; na, not; a-mfidhasya, of the non-stupid; 

itara-utpatteh, because of the production of the other two. 

349. Of the three, stupidity is the worst, because in the 
case of a person who is not stupid, the other two do not come into 
existence. 

There are three faults, viz., affection, aversion and stupidity, of 
which the last is the worst, because it is only a stupid person who may 
be influenced by affection and aversion. 

nimitta-naimittika-bh&v&t, owing to the relation 
of cause and effect; artlia-antara bli&v at», condition of being 

a different object; dojebhyah, from faalts. 

350. There is then, says an opponent, a (fifference between 
Stupidity and other faults owing to their interrelation of cause and 

The opponent argnes as follows :—Since stupidity is the cause o-f 
the other two faults, it must be different from them. In fact there cannot 
be the relation of cause and effect between two things which are not 
different from each other, 
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51 w » I ^ I e u 

If na,no; dofa*lakfana-avaradb&t, from inolusion by 

the definition of fault; mohasya, of stupidity, 

351. It is, we reply, not so, because faults as already defined 
include stupidity. 

Stupidity is indeed a fault because it is homogeneous with or 
possesses the character of the same as defined in aphorisni 1-1-18. 

nimitta-naimittika-uppapattel^^ from the relation 
of cause and effect; W cha, and ; tulya-jAtiyAnAm, of homo¬ 

geneous things ; siSffw^: a-prati^edha^^ non-oontradiotion, 

352* And there is, we reply, no prohibition for homogeneous 
things to stand in the relation of cause and effect. 

It is not proper to exclude stupidity from the faults on the mere 
ground that they stand to each other in the relation of cause and effect. 
In fact the homogeneous things such as two substances or two qualities 
may stand to each other in the relation of cause and effect, e. 9 ., in the 
case of a jar being produced from its two hal^^es we notice the relation 
of cause and effect between the jar and the halves whioh are homogeneous 
with each other. 

? I ^ I II 

&tma-nitya-tve, the soul being eternal, dsiwnifwf^t pretya* 
bh&ya-siddhih, proof of re-birth, of existence after passing away. 

353. Transmigration is possible if the soul is eternal. 

Transmigration defined in 1-1-19 belongs to the soul and not to 
the body. The series of births and deaths included in it is possible 
only if the soul is eternal. If the soul were destrnctible, it would meet 
With two unexpected chances, viz,, destruction of actions done by it 
(kfita-h&ni) and suffering from actions not done by it (akritAbhyAgama). 

S?|fl5l5WU?Rf II » I ^ I II 

vyakt&t, from the manifested ; sq^|ifrq( vyaktAn&m, of the 
manifeated; pratyakfa^prAmA^yAt, from the authority oC 

perception. 
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354. There is evidence of perception as to the production of the 
distinct from the distinct. 

It is found that jars, etc., which are distinct, are produced from 
earth, etc,, which are also distinct. Similarly our body is produced from 
the elements. 

H H 8 I ^ I II 

^ na, no; ghat^t, from the pot; ghata-a-ni^patteb 

from the non-production of the pot. 

366. It is, some say, not so, because ajar is not produced from 
another jar. 

The objection stands thus;—You cannot say that there is the 
production of a distinct thing from another distinct thing, e. g., a jar is 
not produced from another jar. 

II 5? I ^ I H 

vyaktat, from the manifested, i.e. earth ; ghata* 

nifpatteh, from the production of the pot; a-prati?edhah, non- 

contradictiou. 

356. There is, we reply, no prohibition for a jar being produced 
from a distinct thing. 

A jar may not be produced from another jar but it is certainly 
produced from another distinct thing, viz., from its bowl-shaped halves* 
There is therefore no bar against the production of the distinct from the 
distinct. 

ii & i ^ i \n 

WWWWt abh&v&t, from non existence ; bb&va utpattil;, pro¬ 
duction of existence ; ^ na, no; an-upamfidya, without destroying; 

prftdurbh&v&t, as there is production. 

357. Some say that entity arises from non-entity, as there is no 
manifestation unless there has been destruction. 

A sprout cannot come into existence, unless the seed from which it 
comes has been destroyed. This shows that there is no manifestation 
of effect withont the destruction of its cause. 

ii 8 i ^ i ii 
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vy^gliAt&t, on account of obstruction, inconsistency ; 
a-prayogah, non-application of the argument. 

358. It is, we reply, not so, because such an expression, incon¬ 
sistent as it is, cannot be e.nployed 

To say that a thing comes into existence by destroying another 
thing which is its causei is a contradiction iji terms, for if that which, 
according to you, destroys the cause and takes the place thereof,was not 
existent prior to the destruction, then it cannot be said to be a destroyer, 
and if it existed prior to the cause, then it cannot bo said to come into 
existence on the destruction thereof. 

ii i ^ i ii 

•I na, not ; atita anagatayoh, to the past and the future; 

kilraka-sabda-prayogat, from application of the word doer. 

359. There is, says the objector, no inconsistency, because 
terms expressive of action are figuratively applied to the past and 
future. 

The objecter says as follo^vs :—There is no impropriety in the 
statement that a thing comes into existence by destroying another thing 
which is its cause, for terms ex pressive of action are figuratively employed 
to denote that which is not existent now bub which existed in the past or 
will exist in the future, «. </ , he congratulates himself on the son that is 
to bo born. In the sentence “a sprout (mines into existence by destroying 
its cause'* —the term expressive of destruction is figuratively applied to 
the sprout that will come into existence in the future. 

H H ? 1 ^ 1 u 

na, no ; vina§tebhyah, from what has been destroyed; 

a-ni§patt0h, as there is no production. 

360. It is, we reply, not so because nothing is produced from 
things destroyed. 

A sprout does not spring from a seed already destroyed. Hence 
we can lay down the general rule that entity does not arise from non¬ 
entity. 

II » I ^ 1 Il¬ 
ls 
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krama nirdes^t, from the declaration of order or procea- 
aion ; a-pratisedhah, non-cootradicUon. 

301. There is no objection if destruction is |X)inted out only as 
a step in the processes of manifestation. 

In connection with earth, wator, heat, etc., a seed undergoes destruc¬ 
tion of its old structure and is endowed with a new structure. A sprout 
cannot grow from a seed, unless the old structure of sued is destroyed 
and a new structure is formed. It is in this sense allowable to say that 
manifestation is preceded by destruction. This does not preclude a seed 
from being the cause of a sprout But we do not admit an unqualified 
assertion that pioduction springs from destruction or entity arises from 
non-entity. 

h ^ i ^ i « 

isvanih, the lord ; karanani, cause , 

puru8a-karrna-4-phalya-darsan4t, from seeing the failure of the acts 
of man. 

302. God, says some one, is the sole cause of fruits, because 
man^s acts are found occasionally to be unattended by them. 

Seeing that man does not often attain success proportionate to his 
exertions, some one infers that tnese are Entirely subservient to God who 
alone can provide them with fruits. 

H na, no ; 5^R^Rfvrr% purusa-karma-abh&ve, in the absence of the 
act of man ; phala-a nispatteh, because of non-production oj 

fruit. 

363. This is, some are afraid, not so, because in the absence 
of man's acts there is no production of fruits. 

The fear referred to arises thus If God were the only source 
of fruits, man could attain them even without any exertions. 

II » I n 

t^t-karita-tvat, from their being caused to arise by him • 

a-hetuh, not a cause. 
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30Since fruits are awarded by God, man’s acts, we conclude, 
are not the sole ca ise thereof. 

Man performs acts which ave endowed with fruits by God. The 
acts become fruitless without His grace. Hence it is not true that man^a 
acts produce fruits by themselves 

God is a Soul specially endowed with qualities. He is freed from 
misapprehensior), carelessness, etc., and is enriched with merit, knowledge 
and concoiitratiun-. He possesses eight supernatural powers (such as the 
power of bec(Huirig as small as an atomj which are the consequence of His 
merit and concentration. His merit, which conforms to His will, produces 
merit and demerit in eacb person and sets the earth and other elements 
in action. God is, as it were, the father of all beings. Who can 
demonstrate the existence of Him who transcends the evidences of percep¬ 
tion, inference and scripture ? 

a-niiuitta-tah, from no cause , ^T%Trqf^: bliava-utpattih, 
production of existence or entity ; kniHakataiksnya- 

Adi-dai§aiiat, from the observation of tho sharpness of a thorn, and the 
like. 

3(15, I'roiu an observati( n of the sharpness of thorn, etc., some 
say that entities are produced from no cause. 

The objectors arguC as follou.s:—Thorns* are by nature sharp, hills 
beautiful, and stones- smooth. N<*no has made them so. Similarly our 
bodies, etc., are fortuitous effects which did not spring from a cause, that 
is, were not made by God- 

u » i ^ i u 

a-nimitta^nimittu-tvAt, being caused by no-c&use 
5? na, not , sffjrfir^crs a-nimitta-tah, from no cause. 

366. Entities cannot be said to Ije produced from no-cause, be¬ 
cause the no-catjse is^ according to some, the cause of the production. 

An opponent has said that entities are produced from no-cause. 
Some critics point out that the use of the fifth case-affix in connection 
with no-cause indicates that it is the cause. 
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nirnifcta a-niinittaynh, between cause and no cause ; 
artlia-antara bbavat, there bein^ the relation of two different 
objects ; a*pratisedhah, non-contradiction. 

3(57. 4 he aforesaid reason jtreseiits no opposition, because cause 
and no-cause are two entirely dillerent things. 

Cause and no-cause cannot l>e identical, c. ^ , a jar which is water- 
loss cannot at tho same time be full of water. The doctrine involved in 
tliis aphorism does not differ from the one explained in 3*2-66 according 
to whicli our body cannot be made up indopendout of our desert (Karma). 

il t? I ^ I « 

^ sarvani, all ; a nityaiu, non eternal ; 

iitpaiti-vin^6a-dharrnaka tvat, because of their possessing the character 
of production and destruction. 

3f]8. All, says some one, are non-eternal, because they possess 
the character of being produci^d and destroyed. 

All things including oiir ])ody which is material and our intellect 
which is immaterial are non-eternal inasmuch as they are subject to the 
law of production and destruction. All things which are produced and 
destroyed are non-eternal. 

n » 1 ^ I H 

W na, no ; a-nitya t:\-nitya-tvAt, non-eternalness being 

eternal. 

369. These are, we reply, not so, because of the* non eternab 
ness being eternal. 

If non oternalness pervades all things you must admit it to be 
eternal Hence, all are not non- eternal, for there is at least one thing, 
vizn non-eternalness, which is eternal. 

tat-a-nitya-tvam, non-eternalness of that ( i e. non-eternal¬ 
ness ) , agneh, in the case of fire ; ^TU' dAhyam, combustible, fuel ; 

vinA&ya-anu-vinAsa-vat, like the destruction following 
after the destructible. 

3 70. Some hold non-eternalness to be not eternal on the analogy 
of a fire which dies out after the combustibles have perished. 
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The objection is explained as follows-. — Just as a fire dies out as 
soon as the things which caught it have perished, so the non-eternalness 
disappears as soon all non-eternal things have passed away. Hence, 
non-eternalness is not eternal. 

nityasya, of the eternal ; a-praty&khynnam, non¬ 
denial ; yatha-upalabdhi, actsording to perception or knowledge; 

vyavastliAnut, from regulation. 

371. There is no denial of the eternal, as there is a regulation 
as to the character of our perception. 

Whatever is perceived to be produced or destroyed is non-eternal 
and that which is not so is eternal, e. g , there is no perceptual evidence 
as to the production or destruction of ether, time, space, soul, mind, 
generality, particularity and intimate relation. Consequently these are 
eternal. 

^ u ? ( ^ I II 

sarvam, all ; nityam, eternal ; pancha-bhflta- 

nitya-tvat, owing to the otenialness of the five elements. 

372. Some say that all are eternal, because the five elements 
arc so. 

The elements which are the material causes of all things are eter¬ 
nal, consequently the things themselves are eternal. 

^rqf%mTaj^T^q^: \\9 { \ \ \^ u 

if na, no; : utpatti-vin&Sa-k&rana-uplabdheh, owing 

to perception of the causes of production. 

373. These are, vve reply, not so, because we perceive the causes 
of production and destruction. 

All things are non-eternal because we find them to be produced and 
destroyed. Whatever is produced or destroyed is non-eternal. 

n v i ^ n 

tat-laksana-avarodh^t, from inclusion by its definition ; 

a-pratisedhah, non-contradiction. 
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STk This is, some say, no refutation, because the character of 
the elements is possessed by the things which are produced or 
destroyed. 

The objector says as follows:—A thing which is m&de up of an 
element, possesses the character of the element. Since the element ia 
eternal, the thing also mnst be so. 

u ? i ^ i ri 

!f na, no ; utpatti-tat karana-upalabdheh, owing 

to perception of production and ita cause. 

376. This is, we reply, no opposition because we perceive 
production and the cause thereof. 

An effect inherits the character of its cause but the two are not 
identical, 6 g,, ether is the cause ol sound, although the former is eternal 
and the latter non-eternal. 

Moreover we actually perceive that things are produced which con¬ 
vince us of their non-eternalness If production is regarded as a mere 
vision of a dream, then the whole world is no better than an,illusion 
which can serve no practical purpose. 

If all things were eternal there could be no ©flforter activity on our 
part to attain any object. Hence all are not eternal. 

H « 5? I ^ I n 

na, no; vyavasth^-an-upapatteh, from the impossibility 

of uniformity. 

376, If all things were eternal there would be no regulation of 

time. 

S iine say that things are eternal, because they e:xiBted even before* 
they were produced and will continue even after they are destroyed. 
But this view, contends the Nai)4\ ika, is absurd. It destroys all regu¬ 
lation with regard to time, for if all things were perpetually existent^ 
there could not be any use of such expressions as “was produced^^ and 
“ will bo destroyed*^ which presuppose a thing which was non-existent 
to come into existence or one which is existent to lose its existence. 
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sarvara, all ; prithak, diverse ; bh&va-lak- 

laana-prithak-tvat, owing to diversity of the marks of existence. 

377. Some say that all are aggregates because each consists of 
several marks. 

A jar, for instance, is an aggregate consisting of several parts, such 
as bottom, sides, back, etc., and several qualities, such as, sound, smell, 
taste, colour, touch, etc. There is not a single entity devoid of its several 
parts or qualities. 

[This refers to the Buddhist doctrine which denies a substance apart 
from its qualities and a whole apart from its parts as is evident from the 
writings of N4g&rjuna*, Arya Devaf and others.] 

II V I ^ I ^ H 

n na, no ; an-eka-lakfanaih, by several marks ; 

«ka-bh&va-ni§patteh, because of constitution of one entity. 

378. These are, we reply, not so because by several marks one 
single entity is constituted. 

The Naiy&yika says that there is certainly a substance apart from 
its qualities and a whole apart from its parts, e- g., wo must admit an 
entity called a jar as [the substratum of its several qualities, such aa 
colour, smell, etc , and its several parts such as bottom, sides, back, etc. 

[The Buddhists]; oppose this view by saying that the substance 

(Mfidhyamika Shtra. Chap. I. page 64 ; Prof. Poussin's edition.) 

awr ?s^i jt ii u 

(M&dhyamika Siitra, Chap. I, page 71 ; Poussin’s edition.) 

t j?" fk I 

*riT?I tiz: STfU^fT II 

(pataka quoted in the M&dhyamika Vritti, p. 71.) 

t 3 ar 3^1 nr^N<of«isil«WT^: i 

^ar «i3rafs wnwir: 15mTniT;^Rf^*3«iini!W^(, , 

(Madbyamik& Vritti. Chap. 1. p. QQ ', Poussin'a edition.) 
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independent of its qualities and the whole independent of its parts ad¬ 
mitted by the Naiy4yika3 are opposed to reason and cannot be accepted 
as realities though there is no harm in acknowledging them as “ appear¬ 
ances for tlie fulfilment of our practical purposes.] 

il V I ^ I « 

Iaksana-vyava8th4n4b, from the distribution of marks; 
tf^eva, surely ; a-pratisedhah, non-contradiction. 

379. There is, moreover, no opposition on account of the very 
distribution of the marks. 

The Naiyayika says as follows:—Our conclusion is unassailable 
owing to the marks abiding in one single entity. Ajar, for instance, 
possesses two marks, viz , tangibility and colour, by each of which it can 
be identified. 

If there were no jar beyond its tangibility and colour we could not 
use such expression as see the jar which I touched yesterday.^' To 
enable us to ascertain the identity there must be a substance called jar 
beyond its tangibility and colour which are two distinct qualities belong¬ 
ing to the same substance. 

The opponent,has said that all are aggregates.^^Whence, we ask, 
does the aggregate arise if there are no units? The very reason given 
that ‘‘each consists of several marks’^ presupposes an “ eachor unity 
or entity beyond the marks or aggregate. 

sarvam, all ; a-bh&vah, non-existence ; bli&ve§n, in 

entities ; itara-itara-abh&va-siddheh, from proof of mutual 

non-existence. 

380. All are non-entities because the entities are non-existent 
in relation to one another, 

In the expression " a horse is not a cow ” there is the non-existence 
of " cow ” in the “ horse ” and in the expression “ a cow is not a horse " 
there is the non-existence of “ horse'' in the “cow." As a fact every 
thing is non-existent in so far as it is not identical with another thing, 

* erz: fftra g 

OUdhyamika Yritti. p. 70, Chap. 1 ■, TouBBin's edition.) 
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^ M ? I ^ I H 

^ na, no ; avu-bliava-siddheh, from existence by own 

nature ; ^r^<TT^ bh&v4iiam, of entities. 

381. It is, we reply, not so because the entities are existent in 
reference to themselves. 

A cow is a cow though it is not a horse : a thing is existent in 
reference to itself though it is non-existent in so far as it is not another 
thing. 

H ? I ^ I H 

W, no ; sva bhilva siddhih, proof of own nature ; 

4pek?ika-tv4t, being relative. 

382. Some say that entities are not self-existent inasmuch as 
they exist in relation to one another. 

The objection is explained as follows 

A thing is called short only in relation to another thing which is 
long, and vice versa \ the long and short are inter-related. 

[This refers to the Madhyamika Buddhist doctrine* of relation 
according to which all things are inter-dependent and nothing is 
eelf-existent,] 

H » I ^ I H 

vyahata-tv4t, being inconsistent ; a-yuktam, not 

rational. 

383. The doctrine, we reply, is unreasonable because it hurts 

itself. 

If the long and short are inter-dependent then neither of them 
can be established in the absence of the other; if neither of them is self* 
existent, then it will be impossible to establish the inter-relation ; and in 
the absence of alt relations the doctrine of the opponent will fall to the 
ground. 

sCTwrn: srm Spr; » 

(Madhyamika Sutra, Chap. XV, p. 9a ; B. T. Society's edition.) 

19 
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[The MAdhyaraikas say that there is no reality* underlying any 
entity, and that the entities exist only by virtue of their mutual relations 
which are mere illusions. Viewed from the standpoint of absolute truth 
the world is void, 5uiiya,t but measured by the standard of ‘‘relation ** 
or “ condition it possesses an apparent exiscence which serves all our 
practical purposes.] 

sahkhya-eka-anta-a-siddhih, non-proof of the fixity 
of iiiiinber ; kfiraua-aii-upapatti-upapattibhy4ai, by 

proof and disproof of cause. 

381. Neither through the reason being given nor through the 
reason being omitted there is the establishment of the fixity of 
number. ^ 

Some say that there is only 07ie thing (Brahma) pervading all 
the so-oalled varieties. Others say that things are of two kinds, viz,, 
the eternal and the non-eternal. Certain philosophers find three things, 
viz,^ the knower, knowledge and the knowable, while others treat of four 
things, viz.j the agent of knowledge, means of knowledge, object of 
knowledge and act of knowledge. In this way the philosophers indulge 
themselves in a fixed number of things. The Naiy&yikas oppose them by 
saying that there is no roason to establish the fixity of number. The 
fixed number is the Sddhya or that wliich is to be proved and the reason 
is that which is to prove it. Now, is the reason included in the Sddhya or 
excluded from it? In either case the fixity of number will be unfixed. 
If, on the other hand, the reason is not different from the Sddhya^ there 
is no means to establish the Sddhya, 

H ? I X ‘ H 

H na, no ; ka.rana-avayava-bh&v&t, the cause being a 

member or part. 

* stff «RrfS(% i 

«nr fqqrfff sj sng q^g ^qPqcqfa n 

( Arya Ratnakara Sutra quoted in M4dhyatnika Vritti, Chap. I. 24 • 
B. T. Society’s edition,) 

t qfWTO qr i 

^ qqqfsqT «i q^’qs# aqef % n 

(M&dhyamika Sutra, Chap. XV. p. 96; B. T. Society’s edition.) 
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385, This is, sosne say, not bO, becd-use the reason is a part of 
the number. 

The objection ie this:-— 

The number of things is fixed, and there is no disturbance of the 
fixity on the score of the reason being includoci in, excluded from, or 
identical with, the number, for the rearSon is a part of the number and as 
euch is not different from it. 

u ^ i ^ ^ h 

nir-avajava-tvat, being without a member or part ; 
a-hetuh, no reason. 

380. The reason, we reply, is not valid because there is no part 
available for the purpose. 

The opponent has argued that the number is fixed and that the 
reason is only a part of it. The Nai}4yika countorargues that the number 
cannot be fixed until the reason is fixed and it will be absurd to fix the 
number with an unfixed reason. The reason whicdi is asserted by the 
opponent to be a part of the number will remain unfixed until the num* 
her itself is fixed. 

The doctrine of the fixity of number, opposed as it is to the eviden¬ 
ces of perception, inference and scripture, is a false doctrine which 
cannot refute the variety of things established through the speciality 
of their characters. If there is a^i agreement as to the number of things 
on the ground of their general characters, and difference on the ground 
of their special characters, then the doctrine of fixity is admittedly to 
be abandoned. 

^ 4m: w 8 i ^ 

sadyah, immediately ; kala-antare, at another time ; 

cha, and ; phala-nispatteh, on account of production of fruit ; 

samsa^ah, doubt. 

387. There arises doubt as to the fruit which is produced either 
instantly or after a h ng interval. 

Seeing that some action such as coolcing produces its effect imme¬ 
diately while another action such as ploughing does not bring about anyr 
effect until sometime has passed away» a certain person asks whethar 
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the fruit of maintaining the sacred fire will be produced immediately or 
after a considerable lapse of timo. 

» 5? I ^ I VH H 

kAla-antarena, after a lapse of time ; a ni^pattih, 

non-production ; ^gfqiTr^tTT^ hetu-vina^4t, because of the destruction of 
the cause. 

388. It cnnnot, says some one, be produced after a lapse of 
time because the cause has disappeared. 

The objection is this:— 

The fruit the attainment of heaven) cannot be produced after 
our death because the action inaintainin^ the sacred tire) calculated 

to produce the fruit was destroyed before our death. 

ii » i ^ i h 

sn^^prak, prior ; nispatteh, to production ; vriksa- 

phala-vat, like the fruit of a tree ; lat, that . syat, will be. 

389. This fruit, we reply, before it is produced, bears analogy to 
the fruit of a tree. 

Just as a tree, whose roots are now nourished with water, will bo 
able to produce fruits in the future, so the sacred tire which is maintain¬ 
ed now will enable the maintaiiier to aitani heaven after death. The 
doctrine involved here has been explained in aj hurism 3-2- 60, 

qiqqr II » I ^ I II 

^ na, no ; a-sat, non-existent , q iia, not , sat, existent^ Sf na, 
not ; sat-a*sat, existent-and-non-existent ; asat-satoh, of the 

non-existent and existent ; vaidharmyat, owing to dissimilarity, 

difference. 

390. Some say that the fruit, anterior to its production, is neither 
existent nor non-existent nor both, because existence and non-existence 
are incongruous. 

The fruit (or any effect) anterior to its production was not non¬ 
existent because the material causes are so regulated that each 
one thing is not produced from each other thing promiscuously. 
We cannot suppose the fruit to have been existent prior to its production 
because a thing cannot be said to come into existence if it had already 
un existence. The fruit was net both existent and non-existent prior to 
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its prodnotion because existence and non-existence are incompatible 
with each other* 

[The aphorism refers to the Madhyamika Buddhist philosophy 
which maintains that the effect, before it is produced, is neither existent 
nor non-existent nor both, as is evident from the writings of N&g&rjuna* 
and Ary a Devaf.] 

H V I ^ I II 

utpada-vyaya-darSari&t, from the observation of pro¬ 
duction and destruction. 

391. It is, we reply, a fact that the fruit before it was produced 
was non-existent because we witness ^the production and destruc¬ 
tion. 

When a jar is produced we find that it was non-existent prior to 
the production. 

H 5 ? I t M 

baddhi'Siddham, established by the understanding ; ^ tu^ 
but ; a?! tat, that ; a-sat, non-existent. 

392. That it was non-existent, is established by our understand¬ 
ing. 

It is only when a thing is non-existent that we can apply ourselves 
to the production of it by means 'of suitable materials. A weaver, for 
instance, sets himself to work for a web which is non-existent but which 
he knows he can make by means of threads. 

g n mnwi iisixmoii 

a (Taanaa?r%fa ga^I•^rRca»^ u 
wa: JTsramta i 
a awiOT faawa ii 

(N&g&rjuna’8,M&dhy amika ij&tra, Cliap. VII, p. 51 ; B. T. Society's 

edition.) r- a. 

f ^ •T h»ua I 

gqriJafijtuTRf a?a ^laar^ n 

( AryaDeva’sSataka quoted in the Madhyamika Vpitti, Chap. I p. 4; 
B. T. Society’s edition.) 
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wrw?I*JTfa^?ni Wraya-vyatirek&t, in the absence of a receptacle 
^W'fcdrf‘<vrik^a phala-utpatti-vat, like the production of the frnit of 
a tree ; iti, this ; a-hetu^, no reason. 

o93. Some say that the analo< 5 y to the fruit of a tree is ill-founded 
because a receptacle is au anting. 

It has baea statod that the fruit obtainable from maintaining the 
sacred fire bears analogy tol the fruit of a tree. An apponent finds fault 
with the analogy by showing that the tree which produces fruits now is^ 
tlie same tree which was previously nourished with water, but the body 
which is alleged to attain heaven after death is not the same body which- 
maintained the aaored fire. The two bodies being different thesr analogy 
to the tree is ill-founded. 

ii 5? i ^ i ii 

priieh, of pleasure, satisfaction ; atin» &6raya-tv&t, 

having the soul as its receptacle or support ; a-pratisedhah, non¬ 

contradiction. 

394. The foregoing objection, we reply, is unreasonable because 
the soul is the receptacle of happiness. 

It is not pur body that maintains the sacred fire or attains heaven. 
In reality the soul is the receptacle for both these acts. The soul which' 
maintained the secred fire is identical with the soul which enjoys happi¬ 
ness in heaven. Consequently a receptacle is not awanting and the* 
analogy to the tree is not ill-founded. 

^ na, no ; putra pasu-stii-parich- 

chhada-hiranya anua Adi-phala-nirdes^t, because the fruits declared are 
son, cattle, wife, clothes, gold, food ctv*. 

395. The soul, some say, cannot he the recc])tacle for the fruits 
which are mentioned, viz.^ a son, a wife, cattle, attendants, gold, 
food, etc. 

The objection is tliis :— 

If the fruit consists merely of happiness it can be lodged in the 
soul. But the soul cannot be the receid.acle for such fruits as a son, & 
wife, cattle, etc. which are mentioned in the scripture. 
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tat-sambandh&fc, through connection with them ; 
phala ni^patteh, because of productive of fruit ; ^ te§u, in them ; 
phala-vat-upach&rah, predication as fruit. 

396. '1 he fruit, we reply, is attributed to them because it is 
produced through their conjunction. 

In reality the fruit is happiness. We attribute the name fruit to 
a son, wife,etco because happiness is produced through them. 

nrRr3WT'S|5!T^mrI vividha-b4dhana-yogat, through connection with 
various distresses , duhkham, pain ; eva, surely ; Sl^Tcl^fw: janma- 
utpattih, production of birth. 

397. Birth is a pain because it is connected with various 
distresses. 

Birth is stated to be a pain because it signifies our connection with 
th^ body, the senses and the intellect which bring us various distresses. 
The body is the abode in which pain resides, the senses are the instru* 
ments by which pain is experienced, and the intellect is the agent which 
produces in us the feeling of pain. Our birth as connected with the 
body, the senses and the intellect is necessarily a source of pain. 

^ f H ? I ^ I u 

W na, not; sukhasya, of pleasure ; antar&lani^pat- 

teh, because of production during intervals. 

398. Pleasure is not denied because it is produced at inter-, 

vals. 

We cannot altogether deny the existence of pleasure which often' 
arises amidst pains. 

b&dhan4-a-nivritteh, there beinj? non-ceBsation of dis- 
tresB ; vedayatah, of the feeling person; paryefana-do94t, 

from the fault of pursuit ; a-prati§edhah, non-contradiction. 

399. This is, we reply, no opposition because distresses do not 
disappear from a person who enjoys one pleasure and seeks 
another. 
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The substance of the Naiyftyika’s reply is this:— Pleasure itself is 
to be regarded as pain because even a person who enjoys pleasure is 
tormented by various distresses. His objects may be completely frustrated 
or fulfilled only partially, and while ho attains one object he cannot resist 
the temptation of pursuing another which causes him uneasiness. 

II s I ^ I iC* II 

duhkha-vikalpe, in a form of pain ; sukha-abhi- 

m&n&t, from a conceit of pleasure ; W cha, and. 


400. And because there is conceit of pleasure in what is only 
another name for pain. 


Some persons thinking that pleasure is the summum honum are 
addicted to the world which causes them various distresses through birth, 
infirmity, disease, death, connection with the undesirable, separation 
from the desirable, etc. It is therefore clear that one who pursues 
pleasure does in reality pursue pain, or, in other words, pleasure is a 
synonym for pain. ^ 


rina klesa-pravritti-anubandh&t, because debts, 
troubles and activity pursue us to the end ; apavarga-abh&vah, 

absence of release. 


401. There is, some say, no opportunity for us to attain release 
because of the continual association of our debts, troubles and 
activities. 

The objection stands thus:— The scripture declares that as soon as 
we are born we incur three debts which we must go on clearing ofif until 
the time of our decay and death; and troubles are our constant compa* 
nions, while activities pursue us throughout our life. There is then no 
opportunity for us to attain release. 

The three debts are:— 

Debt to sages (Rishi rina)—which can be cleared off only by under¬ 
going a course of student life. 

Debt to gods (Deva-rina)—from which we can be freed only by 
performing sacrifices. 

Debt to our progenitors (Pitri-rina)—which cannot be cleared off 
except by begetting children. 

Activity has been defined in 1-1-17 and 1-1-18, 
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M ^ I ^ i ^<11 

pradbana-sabda-an-upapatteh, from failure of the 
word in the principal sense j 3<lF^T5^*f guna ^abdena, b^ the word in the 
eecondary sense ; anuv4dah, interpretation ; nindA- 

praSamsA-upapatteh, because of the establishment of blame and praise. 

402. If an expression is inadmissible in its literal sense we 
are to accept it in its secondary meaning to suit blame or 
praise. 

‘‘As soon as a person is born he incurs three debts’^—this expression, 
inadmissible as it is in its literal sense, is to be taken in its secondary 
meaning, viz,, “as soon as a person enters the life of a householder, he 
incurs three debts the clearing off of which brings him credit.’^ The ex¬ 
pression ‘^until the time of our decay and death'^ signifies that ‘‘as long 
as we do not arrive at the fourth stage when we are to adopt the life of a 
mendicant/^ If the scriptural texts are interpreted in this way, it be¬ 
comes clear that our whole life does not pass away in the mere clearing 
off of our debts. 

u v i ^ mi u 

aam&ropanat, through transferring ^ ^trnani, to the 

Bonl ; a-prati^edhah, non-contradiction. 

403. There is no lack of opportunity for our release because 
the sacrifices (to be performed for clearing off our debts) are trusted 
to the soul. 

A Brahman, while old, should refrain from all searches after sons, 
wealth and retinae. 6rubi (Veda) instructs him to retire from the world 
when he has trusted to his soul the sacrifices which he used to perform 
to clear off his debts. By so doing he will imagine that his soul is the 
sacrificial fire in which his physical actions are offered as oblations. 
Freed from all debts, he will live on alms and find an ample opportunity 
for effecting bis own release. 

As regards the division of life into stages,there is the authority 
of Itibasa, Pur&na and Dbarma >§48tra. 

Wimq: II 5? I ^ I H 

20 ~ 
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pitra^cJiajja anta an-upapatteh, because of the non¬ 
proof of performances ending'wfth the collection of tlie sacrificial vessels 
at death; ^ cha, and, p‘hala*abh4vah, absence of fruit. 

404. Because the performances ending with the collection of the 
sacrificial vessels at death cannot reasonably be sui)[)osed (to have been 
prescribed for all without distinction), there would be an absence of 
ftuits (which could impede release) 

For a householder keeping alive the sacrificial fire it is prescribed 
that at his death the sacrificial vessels should bo collected and burnt with 
his body. Such a man continues to perform acts till the end and these 
acts must produce results which must be exhausted l)y experiencing them 
before release can be attained But these acts are not meant for those 
who retire from the world and have no desire for sons, wealth or other 
worlds. Therefore, so far as such men are concerned, the Vedic injunctioiia 
in respect of the sacrificial vessels and the like do not cause any obstacle 
to the attainment of release. 

ii i ^ u 

susuptasya, of one in deep sleep ; svapna-a-daraane, 

in not seeing dreams ; klesa-a-bhava-vat, like absence of 

troubles; apavargah, release. 

405. As there is no distress in a person who is sound asleep and 
sees no dream, so there is no association ol troubles in one who attains 
release. 

A person who has, through the knowledge of Brahma, attained 
release, is freed from all bonds of lust, pleasure, pain, etc. 

[lT\e word Jclem (here rendered as trouble) is a technical term very 
extensively used in the Buddhist {Sanskrit and I’ali literature to signify 
depravity, defilement, corruption or passion. A7r^a, called in Pali hileso, 
is the cause of all sinful actions and consequently of rebirths. Arhatship 
consists in the annihilation of kleia. The Pali Pitakaa enumerate ten 
kile^asy of which five are prominent. The ten kilesas are:— 

(greed), (hatred), jftift (etupidity), (pride), 

(heretical view), (doubt), (sloth), (arrogance), 

(shamelessness) and (recklessness). 

The Buddhist Sanskrit books enumerate six klema and twentydour 

upakhsiiii’ 
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II 

(Dliarmasawgraha LXVII.y 

I ?ra«iT it 

^<3 i:®rf Eif^T?? lOTOT *inTT flrfif^T^?:*Ta5rqT 

^c!TT!mwT^«i aaift gr^cri5^f^r«f#ats^ia^fa: ^r?T firac 

f^xTR^fcT ||. 

(DharmasaMgraha LXIX ) 

The word kh‘.vi used in the Ny4ya Siitra 4-1 58, 4-1-62, 4^1*63 and 

4-1-64 evidently convt^ys the meaning of moral depravity, Hina-klria 
use(i in 4-1 64 rings in my ears as a phrase borrowed from 
the Buddhist philosopliy ] 

H jT^f%: w ? i i ^ ii 

^ na, no j pravrifctih, activity ; prati-aandhAn4ya, 

for binding again to birth ; hina-klesa-sya, of one whose troubles 

have disappeared. 

406. I'he activity of one who has got rid of the troubles does not 
tend to obstruction. 

Activity does not present any obstacle to release (apavarga) in 
respect of a person who is freed from the troubles of lust, hatred and 
stupidity. In his case activity produces neither merit nor demerit, and 
consequently no re-birth. 

^ M 9 I X f ‘f 

5T na, no ; jfsftqrrT^; klesa-santateh, of the^ stream of troubles; 

8v^bh4vika-tv&t, being natural. 

407. There is, some say, no end of troubles because these are 
natural. 

The objection raised here is this;—"None can attain release because 
it is impossible to get rid of troubles which are natural (heginningless). 

JTW pr4k, prior ; utpatteh, to production; 9T^r8rTfiff7l999^,abb4v^*^ 

a-nitya-tva vat, like the non-eternality of non-existence ; ^l|T)YrR)[% 8v4bh4* 
vikd, in the natural ; sifq.api, also ; a-aitya-tvam, non-eternality. 
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408. Even the natural, says some one, are non-eternal like 
the non-existence that was antecedent to production. 

The objection raised in the previous aphorism is answered by some 
one as follows:— 

A non-existence antecedent to prodaction is natural (befifinningless) 
but it disappears as soon as the production takes place. Similarly the 
troubles are natural (beginningless) but they terminate as soon as release 
is attained. 

A jar before it is produced is non-existent. This non-existence is 
called antecedent non-existance. It has no beginning but it has an end 
for it disappears as soon as the jar is produced The troubles like the 
antecedent non-existence are beginningless but not endless. 

[ It is only an existence, that is, an existent thing, that can be called 
eternal or non-eternal. We cannot apply the epithets “ eternal and 
“ non-eternal to non-existence except in a figurative sense.] 

a ? i ^ i ^ h 

anu4y&ma-t& a-nitya-tva-vat, like the non-eter- 
nality of the darkness of the atom ; vA, or. 

409. Or non-eternal like the blackness of an atom. 

An earthy atom, which is naturally black, changes its colour when 

it is baked red in the kiln. Likewise the troubles which are natural 
disappear as soon as release is attained. 

ii » i \ i « 

5f na, no ; sankalpa-nimitta-tvat, being caused by will 

or deliberation ; w cha, and ; r^ga-adin&m, of desire, etc, 

410. It is, we reply, not so because affection, etc. are caused by 
misapprehension. 

The Naiyayika says:—There is no necessity for us here to admit 
that a thing which is natural (beginningless) may not be endless. The 
troubles are not in fact natural (beginningless) because they are caused by 
activity which springs from our affection, aversion and stupidity. These 
last are generated by our misapprehension. The troubles not being 
natural, there is no lack of opportunity for us to attain release. 
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f%: u ^ i ^ i ^ ii 

^jfhrfsffinfRt do^a-nimitt&n&m, of the causes of faults ; cP^lffniUXtattva- 
jfi&nAt, through knowledge of the truth ; ahahk&ra-niv^itti^^, 

cessation of ahamk4ra. 

411. Through knowledge about the true nature of the causes of 
faults, there is cessation of egotism. 

Egotism is stupidity of the form I am/^ It consists of the notion, 
I am/^ entertained by a person in respect of what is not self. It 
disappears as soon as we attain knowledge about the true nature of the 
faults which are caused by all objects such as body, etc. enumerated in 
aphorism 1—1—9 

11 V I I ^ 11 

do^a-nimittam, the cause of faults ; rflpa-&dayah, 

form, etc ; ftwT: visay&t» objects ; sahkalpa-kritfth, adopted by 

the will. 

412. The colour and other objects, when regarded as good, 
become the causes of faults. 

It is only when we look upon colour or any other object as a source 
of enjoyment that it becomes a cause of our affection, aversion or stupidity. 

UM Ri II V I ^ I ^ II 

tat-nimittam, their cause ; g tu, but ; avayavi- 

abhim&nah, regard as a whole. 

413. The faults are caused through a conception of the 
apart fipom its part^. 

The faults are produced if a man or woman looks upon each other 
as a whole^ viz.^ as a male or female with all his or her paraphernalia of 
teeth, lips, eyes, nose, etc., together with their secondary marks ; and they 
are shunned if be or she looks upon each other by parts only, mz., upon 
his or her hair, flesh, blood, bone, nerve, head, phlegm, bile, excrement, 
etc., all of which are frail. The notion of the whole engenders lust while 
that of the parts produces equanimity, We must regard every thing from 
the standpoint of evil, e. g., the rice boiled with poison is looked upon by 
a wordly man as rice and by an ascetic as poison. 
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ii ? t ^ i » n 

vidy^-a vidy4 dvaividhy&fc, from twofoldness of 
knowledge and of ignorance ; IFf^Tq: samsayah, doubt. 

414. 0whig to the apprehension and non-apprehension being 
each of two kinds, there arises a doubt as to the existence of a whole 
apart from its parts. 

There are two kinds of apprerhension, viz.^ real and unreal. The 
apprehension of water in a tank is real while that of mirage as a mass of 
water is unreal. The non-apprehension is also of two kinds, viz., real and 
unreal. The non-apprehension of a hare's horn (which is non-existent) is a 
real non-apprehension while that of the ether (which is existent) is an 
unreal non-apprehension. The apprehension and non-apprehension being 
both real and unreal there arises a doubt as to whether there is really a 
whole apart from its parts. If we apprehend a whole apart from its 
parts, our apprehension may be unreal. If we do not apprehend a whole, 
our non-apprehension too may be unreal. 

h 5? i ^ i H ll 

tat-a-samsayah, no doubt about it; purva-hetu- 

prasiddha-tvat, having been established by reasons already stated. 

415. There is no room for doubt with regard to the existence 
of a whole already established through arguments. 

No one has yet set aside the arguments employed in aphorism 
2—•!—34 to establish a whole apart from its parts. 

vritti-an-upapatteh, from absence of proof of inclusion ; 
arfir api, also ; tarhi, then ; W na, not ; ^^7^: samsayah doubt. 

416. There is, says some one, no room for doubt even with 
regard to the non-existence of a whole on account of the impossibility 
of the whole residing anywhere. 

In the preceding aphorism the Naiyftyika has said that there is no 
doubt as to the existence of a whole apart from its parts as demonstrated 
in aphorism 2—1—34. In the present aphorism his opponent says that 
there is no doubt as to the non-existence of a whole apart from its parts 
because neither the whole can reside in its parts nor the latter in the 
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former. One affirms that there is a whole while the other affirms that 
there is a no-whole. In either case there is no room for doubt. 

kritsna-eka-defia a-vritti tv&t, because of not being 
co-extensive with the whole; avayav&n&m, of the parts ; wqsiy- 

avayavi-abh&vah, non-existence of the whole. 

417. There is, says the objector, no whole because its parts 
reside init neither totally nor partially. 

A part does not occupy the whole in its totality owing to the differ¬ 
ence of their dimension; neither does it occupy the whole partially 
because the part can reside neither in itself nor in another part. 

? i i c « 

^ tesu, in them ; ^ cha, and ; a-vritteh, because of non resi- 

dence ; avayavi-abh&vah, non existence of the whole. 

418. Also because the whole does not, continues the objector, 
reside in its parts. 

The whole does not reside in each of its parts separately on account 
of the difference of their dimension. Neither 'does it reside in some of 
its parts collectively because in that case it loses its connection with the 
other parts, 

u V I ^ I < H 

prithak, other ; ^ cha, and ; avajavebhyah, than the 

parts ; BifWJ a-vritteh, because of non-residence. 

419. Owing to the lack of residence, affirms the objector, there 
is no whole apart from its parts. 

The whole does not exist as the relation between it and its parts 
is not that of the container and the contained. 

^ H V I I H 

W na, not; si cha, and ; avayavi, the whole , ftvayavfilh, 

parts. 


420. And the parts are not the whole. 
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The objector says that the relation between the whole and its parte 
is not that of identity. No one says that the thread iathe web or the pillar 
is the house. 

ekasrnin, in one ; bheda abhliv&t, owing to absence 

of difference ; bheda-6abda-prayoga-an-upapatteh, be* 

cause of impropriety of use of the word difference ; a prasnah, no 

question. 

421. There is, we reply, no room for the question owing to the 
impropriety in the use of the term “ variety in reference to 
what is one. 

In aphorism 4—2—7 an opponent raised the question as to whether 
the whole occupied its parts totally or partially. The Naiy&yika disposes 
of the question by saying that there is no room for it because the terms 
totally and ** parlially cannot be applied to ** one. ** The term 
** totally’' is employed only in the case of several things of which no one 
has been left out while the word partially ” refers to an aggregate of 
which some parts have been left out. Now, neither the term “ totally 
nor the term “ partially ” is applicable to what is “ one ", that is, to a 
‘‘ whole. " In the case of a whole the employment of language implying 
variety is unjustifiable. 

II 9 ^ I u 

avayava-antara-abh&ve, in the absence of another part; 
wRr api, also ; Mfw: a-vfitteh, owing to non-residence or non-function ; 
a-hetuh, no mark or reason or argument. 

422. 1 he question, we fiirther reply, is unreasonable because 
even if one part could be the residence of another part, it would not be 
the residence of the 

When we speak of a whole residing in its parts we mast not nnder- 
stand that the term residence refers to any space, in fact it refers to the 
relation of refuge and refugee. A refuge is that with which the refugee 
is inseparably connected and without which it can never exist. Hence 
there is no impossibility of the whole residing in its parts. 

ii » ii ii 
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kesa-samuhe, in respect of a collection of hairs; 
taimiriktt-upalabdhi-vat, like the perception of one affected witii 
dimness of sight; tat -upalabdhih, its perception. 

423. The perception of a ‘‘whole’" hears analogy to that of i 
collection of hairs by a person affected with a dimness of sight. 

Just as a person of dim sight cannot perceive hairs separately but 
can perceive them in a mass, so we cannot perceive the atoms separately 
but can perceive them in a mass in the form of a jar or the like. 

sva-visaya-an-atikramena, by reason of its not going 
beyond its own object ; indriyasya, of tho sense ; patu- 

manda-bhavat, according to keenness and dullness ; visaya- 

grahana-sya, of tho apprehension of object ; tatha, like ; bliavah, 
condition ; ST na, no ; a*vi$aye, to what is not its object ; 

pravrittih, operation. 

424. A sense is inoperative in reference to what is not its ol)ject 
because its acuteness or dullness of apprehension is restricted to its own 
object which it connot transcend. 

The eye, whether it is acute or dim, cannot apprehend a sound. 
Similarly the ear, sharp or dull, cannot see a colour. All sonsos have 
their special objects to which their operation is restricted. An atom 
which is supersensuous, cannot be apprehended by any of our senses—no 
matter whether these are acute or dim. Bach hair being perceptible, ita 
collection also is capable of being perceived whereas the atoms being 
imperceptible their collection cannot be perceived. As we can perceive 
the collection of atoms in the shape of a jar or the like, we must admit 
that the collection or the whole is a reality independent of its parts 
(the atoms). 

n ? i 1 ti 

avayava avayavi-prasaiigah, relation of whole and 
parts ; <9 cha, and ; evam, then^; W A, up ; Jr®?JT5i; pralayftt, to pralaya, 
dissolution. 

425. The whole and its parts should in that case be supposed to 
continue up to the time of annihilation. 

‘>.1 
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Even if we admit the existence of a whole and its parts, we cannot 
suppose them to continue for ever because tliey are subject to destruc¬ 
tion at the time of annihilation. A whole has got its parts and the 
parts again have their parts which do not cease until they become non¬ 
existent at the time of annihilati<>n. 

^ II V I H 

if na, no ; pralayah, dissolution ; Anu-sad-bhavat, 

owing to the existence of the atom. 

426. There is, we I'eply, no annihilation becaus3 there are 
atoms. 

'Inhere will never como a time when tliero uil] bo an utter annihi¬ 
lation, for things will even then continue to exist in the state of atoms. 
An atom is a thing of the smallcvst dimension, that is, a thing which ia 
not capable of being of smaller dimension. 

II V I I 11 

param, beyond ; va, or ; truteh, of timti, a minute part. 

‘127. An atom is that which is not capable of being divided. 

An atom is nut divisible into further parts. 

[Two atoms make a dvyaniika (dyad) and three dvyanukas make 
ii trya^art'nu {tviixd). All things wliich wo])Or(.oive are composed of 
f ryaaarcaus. An atom (anu) is finer than a dvyanuka and the latter liner 
then a trya.sarenu ] 

II » I I n 

tikaaa vyatibliodat, owing to interpenetration of 
other ; tat-iin-upapattih, its non-proof. 

428. There is, says some one, an impossibility of such a thing, 
as it is divided throughout by ether. 

Tho Naiyayika defines the atom as a whole which has no parts, 
tliat is, a thing which is not divisible into further parts. Someone 
(■(introverts the definition by saying that an atom is not devoid of parts 
b'jcause it is intersected by ether within and without, 

5(T II I? I I U 

aikasa a-sarva'gata-tvami non-omnipenolration of 

oiiior ; m va, or. 
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429.. Else thei'e would not be the omnipresence of the ether. 

The efchei- wmild not bo called omnipresent if it could not reside 
within the atoms 

11 5 ? I I a 

5iPrT: antah, in ; bahih,oat; ^ cha, and ; hrirya-dravya 

*sya,oftho efioct substance; karana^antara-vachanat, owing 

to declaration «>f another cause ; a-karye, in a non-effect ; g^?RT5r: 

tat-a-bh&vah, iia absence. 

430, There is no ‘‘ within'^ “without of an eternal thing. 
The terms are applicable only to factitious things inasmuch as they 
imply constituents other than those which are seen. 

The word “ within refers to that constituent of a thing which ia 
enclosed by another constituet thereof while the word without refers 
to the constituent which eficloaes another constituennt, but ia not enclosed 
by it. These teems o«annot be applied to eternal things such as atoms 
which do not possess constituents some of which may enclose the rest. 

i i n 

sabda-samyoga-bibhavat, owing to universality of 
conjunction of sound ; ^ cha, and ; sarva-gatam, all-penetrating, 

431. The ether is omnipresent because of the universality of its 
conjunction which is a cause of sound. 

Owing to sound being produced everywhere it ia inferred that 
the ether is omnipresent. If a certain place were devoid of contact witli 
ether there would be no sound there. There is in fact a conjunction of 
ether everywhere; 

(I 5? I I II 

a-vyftha-viBtambha-vibhu-tv&ni, characteristic* 
of not being massed, not offering obstruction, and being universal ; ’9. cha> 
and ; dharm&h, the attributes or properties of ether. 

432. The ether possesses three properties, viz.^ that it is not repefe- 
led, that it does not obstruct and that it is all-pervading. 
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The ether is not repelled becaase it does not possess any form^ 
it does not obstruct because it is intangible, and it is all-pervading 
because it is omnipresent. 

I II 

murti-matam, of things possessing a form cha, and ; 

sanisthana-upapatteh from proof of position, shape ; 
avayava-sad- bluivah, existence of parts. 

4f33. There are, says some one, parts in an atom because a thing 
that is endowed ith a form must also possess a collocation of parts. 

The objection stands thus:— 

An atom is divisible into parts because it possesses a form, that is,, 
it is of a limited dimension. 

[The ether, soul, space and time being o£ unlimited dimensions are 
not divisible into parts ] 

II « I I H 

samyoga-upapatteh, from proof of conjunction ; ^ cha, 

and. 

431. An atom, continues the objector, must possess parts be¬ 
cause it is capable of being conjoined with another atom. 

The objection is this:— 

The fact that atoms possess the quality of conjunction proves that 
they have parts, because an atom can come in conjunction with another 
only in some of its parts. 

\\ 2 \^ 

an-avasthii-k&ri-tvat, as causing instability, regression; 
au-avasthii-an- upapatteh, because of unreasonableness of 
regression ; ^ cha, and ; a-prati^edhah, non-contradiction. 

'I'he doctrine of the indivisibility of atom cannot, we reply, 
he refuted because such a refutation would give rise to a regrmua ad in' 
jinitum which is not proper. 
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If you say that an atom is divisible into parts, you will have to 
admit that those parts again are divisible into futher parts. This 
would give rise to a regreasus ad infinitum which should, if possible^ be 
avoided. If all things were indefinitely divisible we should find a large 
thing and a small one to bo of equal dimension as both would possess an 
infinite number of parts. A thing although indefinitely divided should 
not lose itself. There must remain a particle, viz,, an atom which should 
not perish even at the time of annihilation. 

5 : 5^1 buddhy&, by the understanding ; vivechandt, from 

separation ; g tu, but ; qr?|Tr»qrgq^fw: yAthdtroya-an-upalabdhih, non-per¬ 
ception of reality ; cf^c^qcpqtij tantu-apakarsane, on the separation of the 
threads ; pata-aadbhdva-an-upalabdhi-vat, like the non¬ 
perception of the existence of fabric ; tat-an-upalabdih, its non- 

perception j 

436, Things, some say, do not possess a reality if they are 
separated from our thoughts, just as there is no reality in a web separated 
from its threads. 

The objection is this:— 

Things do not possess a reality independent of our thoughts just 
as a web does not possess a reality independent of its threads. Hence 
it is our thoughts alone that are real, external things are all unreal. 
[This aphorism refers to the doctrine of the Yogdchdra Buddhist 
philosophy explained in the Lankavatara Sutra. ] * 

H ? I ^ I« 

vy&hata-tv&t, being obstructed ; a-hetuh, not a mark. 

437. The reason, we reply, is not good as it hurts itself, 

f^aiT f^^WSrRT I 

3r«RR?n^: ^ f* U** ii 
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Th© Naiytijika say© that hia opponent's reason, viz,, that things 
do not possess a reality if they are separated from our thoughts,> 
is self-destructive be^auee if things are capable of being separated from 
our thoughts they cannot be said to be unreal, and on the other hand 
if things are unreal they aie incapable of being separated from our 
thoughts. The opponent commits a contradiction by saying that things 
are unreal and at the same time by going to separate them from our 
thoughts. 

n ^ I I u 

tat-^sraya-tvat, because an effect is dependent on the cause; 
a-prithak-grahanara, non-apprehension as separate. 

438. ^J here is, we reply^no separate perception of a refuge and 
its refugee. 

A web being the refuge of its threads, the perception of the former 
includes that of the latter so that there are no separate perceptions of 
them. If our thoughts wore the refuge of external things, then there 
would be no separate perceptions of them. But the opponent's argU'* 
ment, viz.r that “if things are separated from our thoughts,'^ makea 
it manifest that our thoughts are not the refuge of external things, 

v i i « 

pramdna-tah, by means of proof ; ^ cha, and : 
artha-pratipatteh, because of establishment of object. 

439. And things are established by evidences. 

The reality of things is proved by evidences such as perception. 
Every thing requires an evidence tor its establishment. The very asser* 
tion that “ things are not real if they cannot be separated from our 
thoughts’’ must be based on an evidence rf it is to commend itself to our 
acceptance. Hence we cannot deny things if they are establised by evi» 
dences. 

prarndna-an-apapatti-upapatti-bhy&ai, by reasoir 
of application and non-application of proofs. 

440. The non-reality of things is demonstrated neither by evidence 
nor without them. 
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The proposition that ^‘fchere is nothing'^ cannot be proved in any 
way. If yon say that there is an evidence to prove it, yon hurt your 
own proposition, viz,^ that, there is nothing. If again yon say that there 
is no evidence, how do yon then establish your porposition ? 

svapna«visaya-ab)iim4na*vat, like the idea of objects 
seen in a dream ; ay am, this : pramana-prameya- 

abhira^nah, idea of proof and the object of proof. 

441. The concept of the means and the objects of knowledge, 
says some one, bears analogy to that of things appearing in a dream. 

The moans and the objects of knowledge are as delusive as things 
appearing in a dream. 

[ The aphorism 4-2-31 and 4-2-32 evidently refer to the Buddhist 
doctrine of <^noii-reality'^ expounded in the Arya Up&li-pricchfl-Sa- 
m&dhi raja-sfltra, Arya-gagana-gauja-sutra, Madliyamika-sAtra, Arya-rat- 
n&vali, Lalitavistara-sutra and other Mah%&na works.”^] 

h i i u 

ni&y&-ganclharva-i)agara-rDriga tri8nikA-vat, 

like illusion, the city of the celestial musicians, and mirage ; v&, or. 

442. It may, continues the objector, be likened to jugglery, the 
city of the celestial quiristers or a mirage. 

The means and the objects of knowledge are as unreal as things ex¬ 
hibited in jugglery, etc. 

hotu-a-bhavat, owing to nonexistence of cause ; 
a-siJdliih non-proof. 

»?i«iT irmr i 

H Midhyamika-Sutra, Chap. VII, 

i 

5 crdfTffr:*: stmct ii 

( Quoted in Madhyamika Vritti, p. 57). 

(Arya-UpAlipriccha, quoted in M. V. 63) 

( Arya-Sam&dhiraja- 

Bhatiufaka (j^uotod in Madhamik& Vrilti, Chap. XXl.) 
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443. This cannot, we reply, be proved, as there is no reason 

for it. 

There is no reason that the concept of the means and the objects o£ 
knowledge should bear an analogy to the concept of things appearing in 
a dream but not to that of things appearing in our wakeful state. If 
you, to prove the unrealty of things in a dream, adduce the reason that 
these are not perceived in our wakeful state, we would, to prove the reality 
of the means and the objects of knowledge, adduce the reason that these 
are perceived in our wakeful state. 

ii i i n 

smriti'Sahkalpa-vat, like memory and imagination; ^ cha, 
and ; svapiia-visaya-abhim^nah, idea of object seen in a 

dream, 

444. The concept of things in a dream arises in the same way 
as remembrance and imagination. 

The things that appear in a dream are not unreal. We can conceive 
of them in a dream just as we can do in our wakeful state. Our concept 
of things in the dream is due to our memory and imagination. 

It is by a reference to the knowledge in our wakeful condition, 
that we ascertain our knowlenge in the dream to be unreal. But in the 
event of there being only one condition, viz,y that of wakefulness, the ana¬ 
logy to the dream would not be appropriate. 

qq H V I I « 

mithya-upalabdhi-vin&Sah, destruction of false per¬ 
ception or cognition ; tattva-jni\nat, from knowlege of reality ; 

svapna-visaya-abhiniana-pran&aa-vat, like the des¬ 
truction of the idea of things seen in a dream j prati-bodhe, on 

awakening, 

445. Our false apprehension is destroyed by a knowledge of the 
truth, just as our concept of objects in a dream comes to an end on our 
awaking. 

In the case of jugglery, the city of the celestial quiristers and 
the mirage, our apprehension, if it is false, consists of our imputing “that" 
to what ia “not that” just aa when wo mistake a post for a man. The 
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objdots of the apprehension are* however) not unreal, inasmuch as they 
arise from our memory and imagination. 

Jugglery consists of a false apprehension produced in others 

by an artifice through the use of materials similar to those originally 
announced by him. 

Just as our concept of objects in a dream passes away as soon as we 
are awake, so also our false apprehension of objects disappears as soon as 
we attain a true knowledge of those objects. 

» t ^ i « 

5 ^; buddheh, of the understanding, of (false) knowledge; w cha, also; 
evam, likewise ; nimilta-sadbh&va-upalambbAt, from 

perception or cognition of the cause and its existence. 

416. There is therefore no denial of false knowledge, inas¬ 
much as we perceive that there is a cause for that knowledge. 

It has already been shown that our concei^t of objects in a dream is 
unreal, inasmuch as we do not actually perceive them at that time, but 
that the objects of the dream are not unreal, inasmuch as they arise from 
our memory and imagination. In fact, the objects that give rise to false 
knowledge are never unreal, although the knowledge itself may be false. 

tattva-pradh&ua -bhedat, owing to the distinction of the 
reality and the primary idea or appearance; mithya-buddheh, of 

false knowledge ; dvai^-vidhya-upapattih, proof of twofoldnesa. 

447# And false knowledge involves a two-fold character on 
account of the distinction between the essence and appearance of its 
object. 

When we mistake a post for a man, our knowledge assumes the 
form ‘‘that is man.’* Our knowledge of the post, in so far as it is called 
“that”, is a true knowledge, but in so far as it is described as “man”, 
is a false knowledge. This falsity of knowledge is due to our recognition 
of certain properties common to the post and the man. 

sars&dhi -vi6e§a-abhyas&t, from the practice of a 
particular contemplation. 


2? 
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448. The knowledge of truth is rendered habitual by a special 
practice of meditation. 

Meditation is the soul’s union with the mind abstracted from the 
senses whoso contact with objo(!ts does not produce any perception. The 
knowlodao of the truth is rendered habitual by the repeated practice of 
this maditation. 

g i i ii 

na^ no ; artha-visesa-prabalyat, owing to predomin¬ 

ance of certain o])ject 8 . 

419. Meditation, some say, is not practicable by reason of the 
predominance of certain ex ternal objects. 

'Fhore are innumeniblo obstacles to meditation, e. 7 ., hearing tho 
thundering noise of a cloud, one is prevented from practising meditation. 

M 5? I I n 

ksut-adi-blnh, V>y hungor,etc. ; pravarbtan&t, from 

inciteuiont ; ^ cha, and 

450. And by reason of our beiny impelled to action by hunger, 
etc. 

Hunger and thirst, heat and cold, disease, etc. sometimes prevent 
us from practising meditation. 

h v 1 1 ii 

purva-krita-phala-anubandhat, from sequence of 
fruits of previous acts ; tat-utpattih, its production. 

451. It arises, we reply, through possession of the fruits of our 
former works. 

We acquire a habit of practising meditation in consequence of our 
good deeds of a previous life. 

^Tyrn:m^q|aj: n 5? i 1 5 ?^^ « 

arauya-guha pulina-adi-su, in forests, caves and 
l iver bank ; yoga-abhyasa-upadesah, instruction of the prac¬ 

tice of yoga or contemplation. 

462. AVc arc instructed to practise meditation in such places as 
a lorc^jt, a cave or a sand-bauk. 
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The meditation practised in tho8(3 places is not seriously disturbed 
by any obstacle. 

» » II 5 ?^ n 

ajqw apavargo, in reloaso ; sifq api, also ; q[^ ovam, similar ; 5T?|n: 

p r as ana Ir, i m p 1 i c at i 0ri.> 

453. Such possibilities may occur e^ en in release. 

Even a person who has attained release may be disturbed by the 
violence of an external object. 

^ « 5? 1 I It 

•T na, no ; nispanna-avasyambliavi tvat, being in¬ 

evitable only where (a body has already been) formed. 

•154. It is, we reply, not so, because knowledge must spring up 
only in a body already in the state ot formation. 

A violent external object produces knowledge only in a body which 
has been formed, in consequence of our previous deeds, and which is 
endowed with senses, etc. 

i 1it 

rT^R: tat-abhavah, its non-existence ; ^ cha, and ; apa-vargo,, 

in release. 

455. And there is absence of a body in our release* 

Our merits and demerits having already been exhausted, we cannot 
got a body after we havo attained release. Release is the perfect freedom, 
from all sufferings : it consists in a complete destruction of all the seeds 
and seats of sufferings. 

nxt: n ^ I ^ I n 

tat-artham, to that end ; yama-niyamabhy&m, b7 

means of external and internal self-control ; Atma-sarnskAralf,. 

purification of the soul ; yogAt,,from treatise on yoga o^r contempla.- 
tion ; g cha, and ; adhyAtma-vidhi-upayaih. by loeaaa. o£ 

iniuuctions and practices regarding the soul. 
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46G. For that puri)Ose there should be a purifying of our soul 
by abstinence from evil and observance of certain duties as well as by 
following the spiritual injunctions gleaned from the Yoga institute. 

In order to attain release we must practise meditation after the soul 
has been purified by our abstinence , etc. The injunctions gleaned from 
the Yoga institute refer to penances, the controlling of our breaths, the 
fixing of onr mind, etc. 

n » ii »»u 

jnilna-grahana-abhyasah, study of the science of the 
soul and constant application to it ; tat-vidyaih, with those who are 

versed in it ; ^ cha, and ; saha, with ; samvadah, conversation. 

457. To secure release, it is necessary to study and follow this 
treatise on knowledge as well as to hold discussions with those learned 
in tliat treatise 

The spiritual injunctions furnished by the Toga institute cannot be 
properly assimilated unless we have already acquired a true knowledge 
of the categories explained in the Ny&ya ^astra. It is therefore very 
useful to study the Ny&ya Sastra and to hold discussions with persons 
learned in the i§4stra, 

« 8 I ^ I 86 M 

^ tain conversation ; fii^ya-guru-sabrah- 

mach&ri-visista sreyorthibhih, with disciples, preceptors, fellow students, 
and seekers after the supreme good ; ififgfirRT: au-asAyibhih, with unen- 
vious ; abhyupey&t, resort to. 

458. One should enter upon discussions with unenvious persons, 
such as disciples, preceptors, Jellow-students and seekers of tho 

sum mum bonum. 

The epithet “unenvious'^ excludes those who do not seek truth but 
desire victory. Discussion has been defined in aphorism 1—2—1. 

m « 8 i ^ i 8< u 

pratipaksa-hinam, without advancing opposition ; api, 
even ; iff va, or ; prayojana-artham, for the sake of the purpose ; 

arthi-tve, where one needs it. 
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459. In case of a necessity for the search of truth, discussion 
may be held even without an opposing side, 

A person desirous of knowledge may submit his views for exami¬ 
nation by simply expressing his curiosity for truth without an attempt 
to establish the views. 

H » I w 

tattva-adhyavas&ya samraksana-artham, for the sake 
of the conservation of the true and certain knowledge about reality ; SfJSsqf- 

jalpa-vitande, sophistry and cavil ; vija-praroha-sam 

raksana-artham, for the sake of the preservation of the shoots from seeds ; 

kantaka-sakh4.4varana-vat, like the fencing or covering of 
thorns and branches. 

460. Wranglings and cavils may be employed to keep up our 
zeal for truth just as fences of thorny boughs are used to safeguard 
the growth of seeds. 

Certain talkative people propound philosophies which are mutually 
opposed, while others violate all sense of rectitude out of a bias for their 
own side. Seeing that these people have not attained true knowledge 
and are not freed from faults, we may, in our disputation against them, 
employ wranglings and cavils which do not in themselves deserve any 
profit or encomium. 

u V I I u 

tAbhy4m, by means of them, sophistry and cavil; vigr- 

ihya, for overcoming ; spW kathanam, statement. 

461. Sophistry and cavil should be employed also in declaring 
the truth to overcome the attack of the erratic. 
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Book V.— Chaptfr I, 

JTrTgEr^ IT &^T?^Tgrqf% qrqft- 

^’SfqiTTgiT^^gq^f^'STRrmRrJT 

srr'^urrfRiT?!^ srFajtei^rgeqr^ ?f%Tg- 
5r^»0If?^f»??^ Rr^iqTgq5!S>:?l5q®f^fkailfsi3l sadhannya-vaiJhar- 

my a-utk^rsaapakar^a-varnya-avarnya-vikalpa-sadhya-prapti-aprapti-pra- 
Ban^^a-pratiJrisUnta-anatpatti-aamsaya-prakaraiia-ahetu-arthilpatti-avise- 

sa-upaptti-upalabdhi-anupalabdlii-nitya-aiiitya-krirya-saniah, identicals 
in respect of resemblance, difference, addition, subtraction, questionable, 
unquestionable, alternative, thing to be established, presence, absence, 
regression, counter-example, non-production, doubt, topic, non-reason, 
presumption, non-ditference, demonstration, perception, non-perception, 
eternal, non-eternal, and effect. 

402. futilities are as follows:—(1) Balancing the homogeneity, 
(2) balancing the heterogeneity, (3) balancing an addition, (4) balancing 
a subtraction, {’>) balancing the (i[uestionable, (G) balancing the 
umiuestionablo, (7) balancing the alternative. (8) balancing the 
reciprocity, ('.)) balancing the co-prescnce, (10) balancing the mutual 
absence, (11) balancing the in/inite regi*ession, (12) balancing the 
eounterexample, ( 13 ) balancing the non-j)roduced, (14) balancing the 
doubt, (1 o) balancing the controversy, (10) balancing the non-reason, 
( 17 ) balancing the presumption, (18) balancing the non-dill'erence, 
(ID) balancing the non demonstration, (20) balancing the perception, 
( 21 ) balancing the non-perception, (22) balancing the non-eternality^ 
(2.3) balancing the eternality and (24) balancing the elfect. 

Futility, which is a fallacious argument, has been in general terms 
defined in aphorisni 1-2-18. The twentyfour kinds of futility enunciated 
hove will each be defined in due course- The fallacious characters of the 
twentyfour kinds will also be exposed in separate aphorisms. 
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s&dharmya-vaidharmya-bhyAm, by means of resem- 
blanco and difference ; apasamliAre, in case of a conclusion ; 

tat»dharma-viparyaya-upapatteh, on account of the absence 
of that characteristic ; s^dharmya-vaidharmya-samau, 

identicals in respect of resemblance and difference. 

403. If against an argument based on a homogeneous or 
heterogeneous example one offers an opposition based on the same 
kind of example, the opposition will be called ‘‘balancing the 
homogeneity” or “balancing the heterogeneity*\ 

Halayiclrifj the liornogeiieity — A certain person, to prove the nou- 
etornality of sound, argues as follows:— 

Sound is non-eternal, 

Because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

A certain other porson offers the following futile opposition:— 
Sound is eternal, 
because it is incorporeal, 
like the sky. 

The argument, viz.^ sound is non-eternal, is based on the homo¬ 
geneity of sound with the non-eternal pot on the groundof both being pro¬ 
ducts. The opposition, viz.y sound is eternal, is said to be based on 
the homogeneity of sound with the eternal sky on the alleged ground of 
both being incorporeal. This sort of opposition, futile as it is, is called 
‘^balancing the homogeneity^^ which aims at showing an equality of the 
arguments of two sides in respect of the homogeneity of examples 
employed by them. 

Balancing the heterogeneity .—A certain person, to prove the non-eter* 
nality of sound, argues as follows:—• 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 

whatever is not non-eternal is not a product, 

as the sky, 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus:— 

Sound is eternal, 
because it is incoiporcal, 
whatever uut eternal is not incorporeal, 

as a pot. 
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The argument, mz., sound it non-eternal, is based on the heterogeneity 
of sound from the not-non*eternal sky, which are mutually incompatible. 
The opposition, viz,, sound is eternal, is said to be based on the heteroge¬ 
neity of sound from the not^incorporeal pot which are alleged to be in* 
compatible with each other. This sort of opposition, futile as it is, is called 
“balancing the heterogeneity^^, which aims at showing an equality of 
the arguments of two sides in respect of the heterogeneity of examples 
employed by them, 

« n i ^ ^ « 

go-tvat, from bovineness, the generic idea of a coW ; 
go-siddhi-vat, like the proof of a cow ; ^!f^f^;|tat*siddhih, its proof, 

464. That is, we say, to be established like a cow through 
cowhood (or cow-type). 

The NaiyAyika says:—If the opposition referred to in the previons 
aphorism is to bo valid it must be based on the example, homogeneous 
or heterogeneous, exhibiting a universal connection between the reason and 
the predicate such as we discern between a cow and cowhood or a universal 
disconnection between the reason and the absence of the predicate such as 
we discern between a cow and absence of cowhood. In the argument—■ 
‘^sound is non-eternal, because it is a product, like a pot’’, the homogeneous 
example ‘^pot” exhibits a universal connection between productivity 
and non-eternality, all products being non-eternal, but in the opposition 
—‘‘sound is eternal, because it is incorporeal, like the sky^^—the homo¬ 
geneous example “sky” does not exhibit a universal connection between 
incorporeality and eternality because there are things, such as intellect 
or knowledge, which are incorporeal but not eternal, A similar obser¬ 
vation is to be made with regard to the opposition called “balancing the 
heterogeneity.” In the opposition “sound is eternal, because it is incor¬ 
poreal, whatever is not eternal is not incorporeal, as a pot”, the 
heterogeneous example “pot” does not exhibit a universal disconnection 
between incorporeality and absence of eternality because there are 
things, such as intellect or knowledge, which are incorporeal but not 
eternal. 
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84dhya>dri9t4ntayoh, of the thing to be established and 
the example ; dharma-vikalp4t, from exchange or mutual tran- 

Bfer of proportios; ubhaya-sadhya-tv&t, both being in need of 

proof; ^ cha, and; utkarsa-apakar^a-varnya- 

Bvari[iya-vikalpa-8Mhya-8am4h, identicals in respect of addition, subtra¬ 
ction , doubtful, not^oubtful, alternative and the thing to be established. 

465. The subject and example alternating their characters or 
both standing in need of proof, there occur (futilities called) “balancing 
an addition^^ “balancing a subtraction"^ ‘‘balancing the questionable"*, 
'‘balancing the unquestionable"", ‘'balancing the alternative"" and 
^‘balanGing the reciprocity. 

Balancing an addition .—If against an argument based on a certain 
character of the example one offers an opposition based on an additional 
character thereof, the opposition will be called ^‘balancing an addition."" 

A certain person, to prove the non*eternality of sound, argues 
as follows:— 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product> 

like a pot. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus".-— 

Sound is non'-eternal (and corporeal), 
because it is a product, 

like a pot (which is non-eternal as well as corporeal). 

The opponent alleges that if sound is non-eternal like a pot, it 
tnnst also be corporeal like it: if it is not corporeal let it be also not 
non-eternal. This sort of futile opposition is called “balancing an 
addition"" which aims at showing an equality of the argument of two 
sides in respect of an additional character (possessed by the example and 
attributed to the subject). ' 

Balancing a snhtraction. —If against an argument based on a 
certain character of the example one offers an opposition based on 
another character wanting in it, the opposition will be called “balancing 
a subtraction.*" 

A certion person, to ptove the non-eternality of sound, argues 
as follows:— 


23 
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Sound ia non-eternal, 
because it ia a product, 

like a pot. 

A certain other person offers the following futile opposilrion:—• 
Sound is non-eternal '^but not audible), 
because it is a product, 

like a pot (which is non-etemal but not audible.) 

The opponent alleges that if sound is non-eternal like a pot, it 
cannot be audible, for a pot is not audible; and if sound ia still held to 
be audible, let it be also not non-eternal. This sort of futile opposition ia 
called ^‘balancing a subtraction^^ which aims at showing an equality of 
the arguments of two sides in respect of a certain character wanting in 
the example (and consequently also in the subject). 

Baldnoing the questionable .—It one opposes an argument by main¬ 
taining that the character of the example is as questionable as that of the 
subject, the opposition will be called ‘^balancing the questionable.’^ 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues 
as follows:— 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus:— 

A pot is non-etemal, 
because it is a prodact, 

like sound. , 

The opponent alleges that if the non-eternality of sound is called in 
question, why is not that of the pot too called in question, as the pot 
and sound are both products ? His object is to set aside the argument 
on the ground of its example being of a questionable character. This 
sort of futile opposition is called ^‘balancing the questionable” which 
aims at showing an equality of the arguments of two sides in respect 
of the questionable character of the subject as well as of the example. 

Balancing the unquestionable .—-If one opposes an argument by 
alleging that the character of the subject is as unquestionable as tha|t 
of the example, the opposition will be called “balancing the unques¬ 
tionable.*’ 
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A certain person^ tO' prove the non-etemality of sound, argues aa 
fcllowB^— 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is product, 
like a pot. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus:— 

A pot is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like sound. 

The opponent alleges that if the non-eternality of a pot is held to' 
be unquestionable, why is not that of soundj too held to be so, as the pot 
and sound'are both products ? His object is to render the argument 
unnecessary on the ground of its subject being of an rniquestionable- 
character. This sort of futile opposition ia called balancing the 
unquestionable'^ which aims at showing the equality of the argu^. 
ments of two sides in respect of the unquestionable character of the 
example as well as of the subject. 

Bddcmcing, the alternative ,—If one opposes an argument by attri* 
bating alternative character to the subject and the example, the opposi-^ 
kion will be called balancing the alternative.^^ 

A certain person, ta prove the non -eternality of sound, argaes ae^ 
follows;— 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot^ 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thust'— 

Sound is eternal and fermlesst 
because it is a product, 

like a pot (whieh is non-eternahand has forms), 

The opponent alleges that the pot and sound are both products,, 
yet one has form and the other is formless : why on the same principle 
is not one (the pot) non-eternal andtheother (sound) eternal? This sort, 
of futile opposition is called ‘^balancing the^ alternative'^ wbieb aims* 
at showing an equality of the arguments of two sides in respect of thm 
alternative characters attributed to the subxectaiid axamplov 
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Balancing the reciprocity .—If one opposes an argument by alleging 
a reciprocity of the subject and the example, the opposition will be 
called “balancing the reciprocity/^ 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
fallows:— 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus:— 

A pot is non-eternaK 
because it is a product, 
like sound. 

The opponent allegos that the pot and sound being both products 
one requires proof for its non-eternality as much as the other does. 
Sound is to be proved non-eternal by the example of a pot and the pot 
is to be proved non-eternal by the example of sound. This leads 
to a reciprocity of the pot (example) and sound (subject) resulting in 
no definite conclusion as to the eternality or non-eternality of sound. 
This sort of futile opposition is called “ balancing the reciprocity'* which 
brings an argument to a stand-still by alleging the reciprocity of the 
subject and the example. 

M HI ^ I H » 

kinchit, partial ^ 8&dharmyftt, from resemblance ; 

upasatnh&ra-srddheh, from proof of the conolusion; vaidha« 

rmj&t, from difference ; a-prati^edbah, non-contradiotion. 

466. This is, we say, no opposition because there is a difference 
between the subject and the example although the conclusion is drawn 
from a certain equality* of their characters. 

The Naiy&yika says:—The futilities called “balancing an addition,” 
"balancing a subtraction,” "balancing the questionable,” "balancing 
the unquestonable” and "balancing the alternative” are all based 
on the false supposition of a complete equality of the subject and the 
example. Though there is no denial of an equality of the subject and 
the example in certain characters, there is indeed a great difference 
between them in other characters. 
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Sound ia non*eternaI. 
becaase it ia a prodaGt, 
like a pot. 

In this argument althongh there is an equality of ^'sound’’ and 
in respect of their being both products/ there ia a great difference 
between them in other respects. A cow possesses some characters in 
common with abd^ q^avaeushvit there is no complete identity between them. 
No body Can commit the futilities mentioned above if he bears in mind 
the equality of the subject and the example only in those characters which 
are warranted by the reason (middle term). In the case of the futility called 
“balancing an addition^' it is clear that the equality supposed to exist 
between the pot and sound in respect of corporeality is not warranted by 
the reason (^viz.being a product), because there are things, such as 
intellect or knowledge, which are products but not corporeal. Similarly 
with regard to the futility called ‘'balancing a subtraction/' the reason 
(viz. being a product) does not justify an equality of sound and pot in 
respect of their being not audible. As regards the futilities called 
“balancing the questionable" and “balancing the unquestionable," we 
cannot ignore the difference between the subject and the example without 
putting an end to all kinds of inference. The futility called “balanc¬ 
ing the alternative" introduces an equality between the pot and sound 
in respect of a character (m'z. being eternal) which is not warranted by 
the reason, viz. being a product. 

^rrwiira^sdtf ii h i ^ i ^ ii 

ITT«?li^^^TI^«adhya-atide6&t, from extension of the thing to be establ¬ 
ished ; ^ cha, and; drigt^nta-upapatteh, because of proof of the 

example. 

467. And because the example happens to surpass the subject. 

The futility called “balancing the reciprocity" is based on the 
false supposition that the example stands exactly on the same footing 
the subject. But that one surpasses the other is evident from aphorism 
1-1-25 which states that the example does not stand in need of proof 
as to its characters. 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 
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In this argument sound (the subject) may not be known by som^ 
to be non-eternal but a pot (the example) is known by all tabe a product 
as well as non-eternal. ‘‘Balancing the reciprocity'^ is therefore a falla*^ 
oious arguroent. 

JUtrJII II H I ^ I » 11 

pr&pya, reaching, coTering ; sidbyam, the thing to be* 

established ; a-prApya, not reaching ; at or hetoh^ of the 

n}ark or reason ; prAptyH, by the fact of covering or co-extension ; 

a vifii^ta-tv&t, being undistinguished or identical; a-pr4^ 

ptyA, by reason of non-co extensron ; a s^dhaka-tv&t, not being 

a means of establishment ; ^ cha, and ; pr&pti-apr&pti-samau, 

identicals in respect of presence and absence. 

468, If against an argument based on the co-presence of the 
reason and the predicate or on the mutual absence of them one offers^ 
an opposition based on the same kind of co-presence or mutual, 
absence, the opposition will, on account of the reason being non- 
distinguished from or being non-conducive to the predicate, be called 
‘^balancing the co-presence^' or ‘‘ balancing the mutual absence/^ 

Balanchifj the co-presence. —If against an argument based on the co- 
presence of the reason and the predicate, one ofEers an opposition based 
on the same kind of co-presence, the opposition will, on account of the 
reason being non-distinguished from the predicate, be called “ balancing 
t^t^ co-presence.'' 

A certain person, to prove that there is fire in the hill, argues a»- 
follows;— 

The hill has fire, 

^ because it has smoke, 

like a kitchen. 

A certain other person ofEers a futile opposition thus:— 

Tho hill has smoke,^ 
because it has fire, . 
like a kitchep. 
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The arguer has taken the smoke to be the reason and the fire to be 
the predicate. The opponent raises a question as to whether the smoke 
is present at the same site which is occupied by the fire or is absent from 
that site. If the smoke is present with the fire at the same site, there 
remains, according to the opponent, no criterion to distinguish the 
reason from the predicate. The smoke is, in his opinion, as much a 
reason for the fire as the fire for the smoke. This sort of futile opposi¬ 
tion is called “balancing the co-presence*^ which aims at stopping an 
argument on the alleged ground of the co-presence of the reason and the 
predicate. 

Balancing the mutual alienee ,—If against an argument based ott 
the mutual absence of the reason and the predicate, one offers an opposi¬ 
tion based on the same kind of mutual absence, the opposition will, on 
account of the reason being non-conducive to the predicate, be called 
‘‘balancing the mutual absence.*^ 

A certain person, to prove that there is fire in the hill; argues as 
follows:— 

The hill has fire, 
because it has smoke, 

like a kitchen. , 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus:— 

The hill has smoke, 
because it has fire, 
like a kitchen. 

! t 

The opponent asks: ^'Is the smoke to be regarded u the reason 
beoause it is absent from the site of the fire?’’ “Such a supposition if 
indeed absurd.” The reason cannot establish the predicate without 
being connected with it, just as a lamp cannot exhibit a thing which is 
not within its reach. If a reason unconnected with the predicate couldi 
establish the latter, then the fire could be as much the reason for the 
smoke as the smoke for the fire. This sort of futile opposition is called 
“balancing the mutual absence*' which aims at bringing an argument 
to a close on the alleged ground of the mutual absence of the reason and 
the predicate. 
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ghata-Adi-nispatti-darSanAt) from the observation of 
the production of the pot and the like ; pidane, in the case of oppr^ 
ression ; ^ cha, and ; abhichArAt, from spells ; a^prati^e- 

dha(^, non-contradiction. 

469, This is, we say, no opposition because we find the production 
of pots by means of clay as well as the oppression of persons by 
spells. 

A potter cannot produce a pot without getting clay within his 
reach but an exorcist can destroy persons by administering spells from 
a distance. Hence it is clear that a thing is accomplished sometimes by 
the cause being present at its site and sometimes by being absent from 
it. “Balancing the co-presence^^ and “balancing the mutual absence'* 
which attach an undue importancer to the proximity or remoteness of 
sites, are therefore totally fallacious arguments. 

II H I ^ I « II 

driftAntasya, of the example ; kArana-an-apa- 

de6At, from non-application of the cause ; prati-avasthAnAt, from 

counter-opposition ; ^ cha, and i prati-dri^^Antena, by a counter¬ 
example ; prasahga-pratidri^^nta-samau, identicals in 

respect of regression and counter-example. 

470. If one opposes an argument on the ground of the example 
having been established by a series of reasons or on the ground of the 
existence of a mere counter-example, the oppostion will be called 
^‘balancing the infinite regressions^ or ‘-balancing the counter¬ 
example.*^ 

Balancing the infinite regression .— A certain person, to prove the 
non-eternality of sound, argues as follows:— * 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

• A certain other person offers a futile opposition thnsj— 

If sound is proved to be non-eternal by the example of a pot, how 
is the pot again to be proved as non-eternal? The reason which proves 
the non-eternality of the pot is to be proved by a further reason. This 
gives rise to an infinite regression which injures the proposition “sound 
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is non-BlerttaP^ not less than the proposition ‘‘sound is eternal.’^ This 
sort of futile opposition is called “balancing the infinite regression’^ 
which aims at stopping an argument by introducing an infinite regression 
which is said to beset the example. 

Balancing the counter-example ,—A certain person, to prove the non- 
eternality of sound, argues as follows :— 

Sound is non-oternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

A certain other person offers a futilo opposition thus:— 

Sound is eternal^ 
like the sky. 

I’he opponent alleges that if sound is held to be non-oternal hy the 
example of a pot, why it should not be held to be eternal by the example 
of the sky? If the example of the sky is set aside, let the example of 
the pot too be set aside. This sort of futile opposition is called “balanc¬ 
ing the counter-example” which aims at setting aside an argument 
by the introduction of a counter-example. 

pradipa-up&d^na prashga nivritti-vat, like the 
cessation of the need for a collection of lamps ; effffwfftr: tat-vinivrittih, 
its cessation. 

47h The example does not, we say, require a series of reasons 
for its establishment just as a lamp does not require a series of lamps 
to be brought in for its illumination. 

The NaiyAyika says:— 

An example is a thing the characters of which are wellknown to an 
ordinary man as well as to an expert It dees not require a aeries of 
reasons to reveal its own character or to reveal the character of the sub¬ 
ject with which it stands in the relation of homogeneity or heterogeneity. 

In this respect it resembles a lamp which illumines itsoK as well as the 
things lying within its reach. 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 


24 
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In this argument the pot is the example which is so well-known that 
it requires no proof as to its being a product or being non-eternal. 

Hence the opposition called ^‘balancing the infinite regression*^ 
is not founded on a sound basis. 

^ II n I U « 

pratidnstanta-hetU'tve, the coiinter-exaniple being a 
reason ; ^ cha, and ; ?! nu, not , ^ 55 : a-heiuh, not a reason , drist^n- 

tah, the example. 

472 . The example, we say, cannot be set aside as unreasonable 
only because a counter-example is advanced as the reason. 

The Naiy^yika says:— 

The opponent must give a special reason why the counter-example 
should betaken as specially fitted to lead to a conclusion and the example 
should not betaken as such. Until such a special reason is given, the 
counter-example cannot be accepted as leading to a definite conclusion. 
In fact a mere counter-example without a reason ^^middle term) attending 
it cannot be conducive to any conclusion. Hence we must rely on an 
example attended by reason but not on a counter example unattended by 
reason. 

Sound is eternal, 
like the sky. 

This opposition which is founded on a mere counter-example is 
therefore to be rejected as unreasonable. 

I ^ ^ H 

am prfck, prior ; utpattoh, to production ; kftrana- 

abliAv&t. from the noii-existeiice of the cause; an-utpatti-8amal)i, 

identical in respect of non-production. 

473 . If one opposes an argument on the ground of the property 
connoted by the reason being absent from the thing denoted by the 
subject while it is not yet produced, the opposition will be called 
‘‘balancing the non-produced 

A certain person, to prove that sound is non-eternal, argues as 
follows;— 
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Sound is non-eternal, 
bec ause it is an effect of effort, 
like a pot. 

A certaini other person offers a futile opposition thus:— 

Sound is eternal, 

bejanse it is a non-effect of effort, 
like the sky. 

The opponent alleges that the- property connoted by the reason) 
vi^.^ being an effect of effort, is not predicable of the subject, viz., 
sound (while it is not yet produced). Consequently sound is not non- 
eternal, it must then be eternal. There is, according to the opponent, 
an apparent agreement between the two aides as to the sound being non- 
eternal on account of its beinsr a non-effect-of-effort. This sort of futile 
opposition is called ^‘balancing the non-prodiiced^’ which pretends- 
to show an equality of the argument of two sides assuming the thing, 
denoted by the subject to be as yet non-produced. 

u h \ \\^\\ 

tatha-bh4vat, from the nature given to a thing when it is 
produced ; utpannasya, of the tWng produc.ed : karana- 

upap,atteh, owing to proof of the cause ; 5^ na, not;karana-pra- 
ti^dhah, contradiction of the cause. 

474. This is, we say, no opposition against our reason so welli 
predicable of the subject which becomes as such only when it is produced. 

The Naiy^yika disposes of the futile opposition called ‘♦balancing 
the non-produced'* by stating that the subject can become as such only 
when it is produced, and that there is then no obstacle to the property 
of too reason being predicated of it. The oppositiori, viz., ^‘sound 
(while non-produced) is eternal, because it is not then an effect of effort,^^ 
carries no weight with it, 8in<3e we do not take the sound-to be the subject 
before it is produced- Sound, while it is produced, is certainly an effect* 
of effort and as such ia non-eternaL 

H I \ I u 
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sj'imanya-drisl^ntayoh, of the D^enus and the (individual 
put forward as) exaiuplo ; aiiidriyaka*tve, being sensible ; 

sarriano, equally ; oitya anitya-sadharmy&t, from resembl¬ 
ance of things eternal (genus) and non-eternal (individual); sam- 

6 aya-saraah, identical in respect of doubt. 

475. If one opj^oses an argument on the ground of a doubt arising 
from the homogeneity of the eternal and the non-eternal consequent on 
the example and its genus (or type) being equally objects of perception 
the oppositon will be called “balancing the doubt.’^ 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows:— 

Sound is non-eternal 

because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus:— 

Sound is non-eternal or eternal (?) 
because it is an object of perception, 
like a pot or pot-ness. 

Tlio Opponent alleges that sound is homogeneous with a pot as well 
as pot-ness inasmuch as both are objects of perception; but the pot 
being non-eternal and pot-ness (the genus of pots or pot-type) being eternal 
there arises a doubt as to whether the sound is non-eternal or eternaK 
This sort of futile opposition is called “balancing the doubt" which 
aims at rejecting an argument in consequence of a doubt arising from 
the homogeneity of the eternal and the non-eternal. 

^nra%'?: u !( i ^ n 

sAdharmy&t, from resemhlance ; stims-nye, dcmbt arising; 
Hna, and ; sam&ayah, doubt ; vaidharm\ at, from difference ; 

ubhaya-th&, in both ways ; grr vH, or ; saipsaye, doubt arising ; 

♦The term tsdmdnya in the sense of “general notion, genus or type^* 
'naa eYideutly takeu form the Vaiie^ika philosophy. 
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atyanta-sairiBaya-prasangah, implication of unending 
doubt ; nitya tva-an-abhju^ingam^t, from non adrwisaion 

of eternality ; ^ cha, and ; s4in4nya-8ya, of the genus ; a- 

pratisedhah, non-contradiction. 

476. This is, we say, no opposition because we do not ad^r.it that 
eternality can be established by the homogeneity v\ ith the genus : a 
doubt that arises from a knowledge of the homogeneity vanishes from 
that of the heterogeneity, and that which arises in both ways never ends. 

The Naiyayika says:— 

fc’ound cannot be said to be eternal on the mere ground of its homo¬ 
geneity with pot-ness (the genus of pots or j>()t type) but must be 
pronounced to be non-eternal on the ground of its heterogeneity from 
the same in respect of being a product. Though on the score of 
homogeneity we may entertain doubt as to whether sound is eternal 
or non-eternal, but on the score of heterogeneity we can pronounce li 
undoubtedly to be non-eternal. In this case we must bear in mind that 
we cannot ascertain the true nature of a thing unless we weigh it in 
respect of its homogeneity with as well as heterogeneity from other 
things. If even then there remains any doubt as to its true nature, that 
doubt will never end. ^ 

ubhaya-8&dharmy4t, from resemblance to both 
prakriy^-siddheh, because of proof of the operation (of the subject and 
its opposite), prakaraiia-samah, identical in respect of the topic 

477. ‘‘Balancing the controversy"" is an opposition which is 
conducted on the ground of homogeneity with (or heterogeneity from) 
both sides. 

A cuiiaiii person, to prove the non-eternality of snuijd, argues as 
follows:— 

JSound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 

like a pot. 

A certain other person offers a futile ojijiosition thus:— 

Sound is eternal, 

because it is audible, 
like sound-ness. 
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The opponent alleges that the propositon^,.sound is non-eternal, 
cannot be proved because the reason, viz. , audibility which is- homo¬ 
geneous with both sound (which is non-efcernalj and soundness (which is. 
eternal), provokes the very controversy for the settlement of which it wae> 
employed. This sort of futile opposition is calledbalancing the con¬ 
troversy'^ which hurts an argument by giving rise to the very controversy 
which was to be settled. 

n H I ^ I M 

pratipaksat, from the counter-aubje^'t ; prakaraua^ 

siddheh, because of proof of thelopic ; pratisedha-an-upapa- 

ttih, non-proof ot the contradiction ; pratipaksa-Upapatteh, 

becasue of proof of the couivter-subject 

47S. This is, we sa^y, no opposition because it provokes a 
controversy which has an opposing side. 

The Naiytlyika says:—The opposition called ^^balancing the con¬ 
troversy^' cannot set aside the main argument because it leads to a 
controversy which supports one side quite as strongly as it is opposed 
by the other side. 

a ^ u 

traikAlya-a-siddheh, because of non-operation in all the 
three times ; hetoh, of the reason ; a-hetu-samah, identical 

in respect of non-reason. 

479. “Bal incing the non- reason'' is an opposition which is based 
on the reason being shown to be impossible at all the three times. 

A certain perbuii, to pr( ve the aon-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows: — 

Sound is non-eternal, 

because it is a product,, 
like a pot. 

Here ‘‘being a product" is the reason or sign for “being non- 
eternal" which is tlie predicate or significate 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus:— 
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The reason or sign is impossible at all the thiee times beoaiivSe it 
cannot precede, succeed, or be simultaneous whh the predicate or 
significate. 

(a) The reason (or sign) does not precede the predicate (or signi¬ 
ficate) because the former gets its iiaiue only when it establishes the latter 
It is impossible for the reason to be called as such before the establish¬ 
ment of the predicate. 

(h) The reason (or sign) does not succeed the predicate(or significate) 
because what would be the use of the former if the latter existed already ? 

(g) The reason (or sign) and the predicate (or significate) cannot 
exist simultaneously for they will then be reciprocally connected like 
the right and left horns of a cow. 

This sort of futile opposition is called ‘^balancing the non-reason 
which aims at setting aside an argument by showing that the reason is 
impossible at all the three times. 

H ii li i ^ i ii 

^ na, no ; hetu-tah, from the reason ; s^dhya-siddheh, 

from the establishment of the thing to be established ; traik4- 

Ija-a-siddhih, non-proof of operation in the three times. 

480. There is, we say, no impossibility at the three times because 
the predicate or significate is established by the reason or sign. 

The Naiyayika says:—The knowledge of the knowable and the 
establishment of that which is to be established take place from reason 
which must precede that which is to be known and that which is to be 
established. 

pratisedha-an-upapatteh, from non-proof of contradiction 
or opposition ; pratiseddhavya-a-prati-^odhah, non-contrad¬ 

iction of the thing to be coi tn.dicted. 

481. There is, we further say, no oppodtion of that which is to 
be opposed, because the oppooition itself is impossible at all the three 
times. 
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It being impoasible for the opposition to precede, succeed or be 
simultaneous with that which is to be opposed, the opposition itself is 
invalid and consequently the original argument holds good. 

H i \ i u 

arth^patti-tah, from presumption ; JTpT^aiff^: prati-paksa* 
siddheh, from pr)oP of counter-subject, arthApatti-sama^i iden¬ 

tical in respect of presumption. 

482. If one advances an opposition on the basis of a presumption 
the opposition will be called ‘‘balancing the presumption/" 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows:— 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thiisj—• 

Sound is presumed to be eternal, 
because it is incorporeal, 

like the sky. 

The opponent alleges that if sound is non-eternal on account of its 
homogeneity with non-eternal things (e g. in respect of its being a pro¬ 
duct), it may bo concluded by presumption that sound is eternal on 
account of its homogenetiy with eternal things (e gf. in respect of its being 
incorporeal). This sort of futile opposition is called ^‘balancing the 
presumption'’ which aims at stopping an argument by setting presump-* 
tioQ as a balance against it. 

^TUTW: u H I ^ I H 

an-ukta-sya, of thing not stated ; whit: arthApatteh, from 
presumption ; paksa-haiieb, of injury to, or lo3-< of, position ; HCprPw: 

iipapattib, proof ; MgWSr^lfl an ukta tv^t, because it is unsaid; 
an-aikantika-tvat, because of multifariousness; snutq^: arthapatteh, of 
pre'^umption. 
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483. If things unsaid could come by presumption, there would, 
we say, arise a possibility of the opposition itself being hurt on account 
of the presumption being erratic and conducive to an unsaid conclusion. 

Sound is eternal, 

because it is incorporeal, 
like the sky. 

If by presumption we could draw a conclusion unwarranted by the 
reason, we could from the opposition cited above draw the following 
conclusion;— 

Sound is presumed to be non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

This would hurt the opposition itself. In fact the presumption as 
adduced by the opponent is erratic. If one says that ^‘sound is 
non-eternal because of its homogeneity with non-eternal things^', the pre- 
umption that naturally follows is that ^‘sound is eternal because of its 
homogeneity with eternal things^^ and vice versa. There is no rule that 
presumption should be made in one case and not in the case opposed to 
it ; and in the event of two mutually opposed presumptions no definite 
conclusion would follow. Hence the opposition called ‘‘balancing the 
presumption^^ is untenable. 

M H I ^ I n 

eka-dharma-upapatteh, from proof of one property ; <tfar- 
avide^e, in case of non-difference ; sarva-avifio-a-prasan- 

g&t, from implication of non-diSerence in all respects; sabdb&va- 

npapatteh, becaase of proof of existence ; a-vifie$a-samah, iden¬ 

tical in respect of non-difference. 

484. If the subject and example are treated as non-different 
in respect of the possession of a certain property on account of their 
possessing in comu.on the property connoted by the reason, it follows 
as a CO elusion that all things are mutually non-di(Ferent in respect of 
the posse sion of every property on account of their being existent: this 
sort of opposition is called “balancing the non-dilference.’^ 

2o 
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A cGffcain person, to prove the non-etornality of sound, argues ai3 
follows:— 

Sound is non eternal, 

because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus: — 

If the pot and sound are treated as non-diffurent in respect of non^ 
eternality in consequence of their both being j)rod\iot8, it follows as a 
conclusion ‘that uH things are mutually non-different in respect of the 
possession of every property in consequence of their being existent. 
Therefore, no difference existing between the -eternal and the non¬ 
eternal, sound may be treated as eternal. This sort of opposition is called 
“balancing the non-difference^^ which aitns at hurting an argument by 
assuming all things to be mutually non different. 

kva chit, in some cases ; dharma-anupapatteh, from 

non-proof of the property ; kva chit, in some cases ; ^ cha, and ; 

upapatteh, from proof ; prati^edha-abhdvaib, absence of 

contradiction. 

485, This is, we say, no opposition because the property possess¬ 
ed in common by the subject and the example happens in certain insta¬ 
nces to abide in the reason while in other instances not to abide in it. 

Sound 13 non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

Here the pot and sound possessing in common the property of being 
a product are treated as non-different in respect of the possession of noB- 
eternality. On the same principle if all things are treated as non-different 
in consequence of their being existent, we would like to know in what 
respect they are non-different. If they are treated as non-different iu 
respect of non-efceriiality, then the argument would stand thus;— 

All things are non-eternal, 
because they are existent, 
likp (?) 

"in this argument “all things’' being the subject, there is nothing 
left which may serve as an example. A part of the subject cannot be cited 
as the example because the example must bo a well-established thing 
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while the subject is a thing which is yet to be established. The argument, 
for want of an example, loads to no- conclusion. In fact all things are 
not non-eternal Ewnce seme at least are eternal. In other words, non- 
eternality abides in some existent things- and does not abide in other 
existent things. Hence all things are not mutually iion-different and the 
opposition called ‘^balancing the non-difference^^ is unreasonable, 

\ \ i u 

ubhaya karana-upapatteh, from proof of causes of 
both ; upapatti-samah, identical in respect of proof. 

486. If* an opposition is offered by showing that both the 
demonstrations are justified by reasons the opposition will be called 
‘^balancing the demonstration..’ 

A certain person demonstrates the non-eternality of sound uSn 
follows:— 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

A certain other person offers an opposition by the alleged denions^> 
teation of the oternality of sound as follows:— 

Sound is eternal, 

because it is incorporeal,, 
like the sky. 

The reason in the first demonstration supports the non-eternality 
of sound while that in the second demonstration supports the eternality 
of sound, yet both> the demonstrations are alleged to be right. The 
opponent advanced the second apparent demonstration as a balance 
Hrgainst the first te create a- deaddock. This sort of opposition is called 
balancing the demonstration^',. 

upapatti-karana-abhyanujnSnfit, from admission- 
of cauBO of proof ( of the counter-subject ) ; a-pratijedhah non¬ 

contradiction. 

487. This is, we say, no opposition because there is an admissk 
ion of the first demonstration. 
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The Naij^yika says:— 

The opponent having asserted that both the demonstrations are 
justified by reasons, has admitted the reasonableness of the first demons¬ 
tration which supports the non-eternality of sound. If to avoid the 
incompatibility that exists between the two demonstrations, he now denies 
the reason which supports non-eternality we would ask why does he not 
deny the other reason which supports eternality of sound, for he can 
avoid incompatibility by denying either of the reasons. Hence the op¬ 
position called “balancing the demonstration’^ is not well-founded. 

ii h i \ i « 

nirdi§ta-k^rana-abh&ve, in the absence of the known 
cause i «rfq api, even ; upalambhat, from perception ; 

upalabdhi-samah, identical in respect of perception. 

488. If an opposition is offered on the ground that we per¬ 
ceive the character of the subject even without the intervention of the 
reason, the opposition will be called ‘‘balancing the perception/" 

A certain person, to prove the non eternality of sound, argues aa 
follows:— 

Sound is non-eternal 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus:— 

Sound can bo ascertained to be non-eternal even without the reason 
that it is a product, for we perceive that sound is produced by the branches 
of trees broken by wind. This sort of opposition is called “balancing 
the perception’’ which aims at demolishing an argument by setting up 
an act of perception as a balance against it. 

nfii h i ^ i « 

k&rana-antar&t, from other causes ; srfqapi, also. 
tat dharma upapatteh, from proof of that property ; a-prati^edh- 

ah, non contradiction. 

489. This is, we say, no opposition because that character can 
be ascertained by other means as well. 
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Tlie Naiyayika says that the argument, viz., “sound is non-eternal 
because it is a product, like a pot,^' implies that sound is proved to be 
non-etarnal through the reason that it is a product. It does not deny 
other means, such as perception, etc., which also may prove sound to be 
non-eternal. Hence the opposition called “balancing the perception'^ 
does not set aside the main argument. 

qft^rqT^^q- 

II I X I 

tat-an-upalabdheh, from non-cognition of that; wq^SW^ an- 
upalambh4t, from non-perception ; abh&va-siddhau, non existence 

being established ; tat-viparita-upapatteh from proof of its 

opposite ; an-upalabdhi-samah, identical in respect of non- 

perception. 

490. If against an argument proving the non existence of a thing 
by the non-perception thereof, one offers an opposition aiming at prov¬ 
ing the contrary by the non-perception of the non-perception, the opp¬ 
osition will be called ‘‘balancing the non-perception.'^ 


In aphorsim 2-2-18 the NaiyUyika has stated that there is no veil 
which covers sound for we do not perceive such a veil. In aphorsim 2-2-19 
his opponent has stated that there is a veil because we do not perceive the 
non-perception thereof. If the non-perception (ff a thing proves its non¬ 
existence, the non-perception of the non-perception must, in the opinion 
of the opponent, prove the existence of the thing. This sort of opposition 
is called “balancing the non-perception" which aims at counteracting 
an argnment by setting up non-perception as a balance against it. 



n it I ^ I II 


an ujilambh&Uuaka-tvat, being of the nature of non- 
perception ; an-upalabdheh, of non-cognition ; a-hetuh, 

not a reason. 


491. The reasoning through non-perception is not, we say, sou¬ 
nd, because non perception is merely the negation of perception. 

The Naiyayika says:—Perception refers to that which is existent 
while non-perception to that which is non-existent. The non-perception of 
non-perception which signifies a mere negation of non-perception cannot 
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bo iiiterpreted asrofpiring to an existent thing. Henre the oj poaitiow 
called “balancing the non-perception” is not well-founded. 

inAna-vikalj.&n&m, of divers© forms of cognition ; ^ cha^ 
and , bhava abh&va-samvedanat, from consciousness of exis¬ 
tence and non existence ; ;«<ihi-&tmam, rn the soul. 

492. There is, moreover, an internal perception of the existence 
as well as of the non-CKisterice of the various kinds of knowledge. 

There are internal perceptions of such forms as ‘T am sare/^ ** I 
am not sure,^’ \ have doubt,’* I have no doubt”, etc., which prove that 
we can perceive the non existence of knowledge as well as the existence* 
thereof. Hence the non-perception itself is perceptible, and- as there is 
no non-perception of non-perception, the opposition called ‘‘balancing the 
non-perception” falls to the grounds 

^ I ^5^ It 

pfidharmy&t, through resemblance ; tulya- 

dharma-upapatteh, because of proof of equal properties ; 
sarva-anityatva-prasahg&l^ from implication of non-eternality of all ; 
anitya-samah, identical in respect of non-eternality. 

493. If one finding that things which are homogeneous possess^ 
equal characters, opposes an argument by attributing non-eternality to 
all things, the opposition will be called ‘‘balancing the non-eternality^% 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as^ 

follows:— 

Sound is non-eternal, 

because it is a prod act,- 

like a pot. 

A certain other person offers a futile apposition thus:— 

If sound is non-eternal on account of its being homogeneous with 
a pot which is non-eternal, it will follow as a consequence that all things 
are non-eternal because they are in some one or other respect homogeneous 
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tvith the pot— a consequence which will render all inferences impossible 
for want of heterogeneous examples. This sort of opposition is called 
^^balancing the non-eternaP' which seeks to counteract an argument on 
the alleged ground that all things are non-eternal. 

!( I 1 I ^ M 

^TIvr^fq[aadharmyA,t, through resemblance ; -siddheh, because 

of non-establishment ; pratisedha-asiddhih, non-establishment 

of contradiction ; prati«edhya-8&dharmy4t, throngh resem¬ 

blance to what is to be contradicted ; ^ cha, and. 

494. The opposition, we say, is unfounded because nothing can 
be established from a mere homogeneity and because there is homo¬ 
geneity even with that which is opposed. 

The NaiyAyika says:— 

We cannot ascertain the character of a thing from its mere homo¬ 
geneity with another thing: in doing so we must consider the logical 
connection between the reason and the predicate. Sound, for instance, 
is non-eternal not merely because it is homogeneous with a non-eternal 
pot but because there is a universal connection between “being a pro¬ 
duct’^ and “being nou-eternai.’’ Hence it will be unreasonable to 
conclude that all things are non-eternal simply because they are homo¬ 
geneous with a non-eternal pot in some one or other respect. Similarly 
a mere homogeneity of all things with the eternal sky in some one or 
‘Other respect, does not prove all things to be eternal. The opposition 
called “balancing the non-eternaP^ is therefore not founded on a sound 
basis. 

^15^ ^ viwSspi ||55tT- 

ii h i ^ i ii 

drift&nte, in the example ; ^ cha, and ; B4dhya. 

eadhana-bhfivena, by the relation of the thinjf to be established and the 
means of establishing it ; prajil&tasja, of the known ; WW dhar- 

masya, of property ; hetu tvat,being the reason ; tasya, its ; 

cha, and ; ubhaya-th4, both ways ; flRrqf bhavftt, from existence ; 

5T na, not ; a-visesah, non-difierence. 
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495. There is, we say, no non-distinction, because the reason is 
known to be the character which abides in the example as conducive to 
the establishment of the predicate and because it is applied in both 
ways. 

The Naiy&yika says that we are not justified in concluding that 
all things are non-eternal because there is no character in respect of 
which “all things” may be homogeneous with a pot. In order to arrive 
at a correct conclusion we must consider the reason as being that 
character of the example (and consequently of the subject) which bears 
a universal connection with the character of the predicate. The pot 
possesses no such character in common with “all things.” The reason 
moreover is applied in the homogeneous as well as in the heterogeneous 
ways. We cannot draw a conclusion from a mere homogeneity of the 
subject with the example in a certain respect. The opposition called 
^^balancing the non-eternal” is therefore unreasonable. 

n HIV « 

nityam, eternally ; anitya-bh&v&t, from the nature of 

being non-eternal ; anitye, in the non-eternal ; anitya- 

tva-upapatteh, from proof of eternality nitya-samab, identical 

in respect of eternal. 

496. If one op[;oses an argument by attributing eternality to 
all non-eternal things on the ground of these being eternally non-eternal, 
the opposition will be called “balancing the eternal/^ 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows:— 

Sound is non-eternal, 

^ because it is a produot, 

like a pot. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus :—Yon say 
that sound is non eternal. Does this non-eternality exist in sound always 
or only sometimes/? If the non-eternality exists always, the sound must 
also be always existent, or, in other words, sound is eternal. If the non- 
eternality exists only 5omeh*/A*e«, then too the sound must in the absence 
of non-eternality be pronounced to be eternal. This sort of opposition 
is called “balancing the eternal” which counteracts an argument by 
setting up eternality as a balance against it. 
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Mr ^ r^ q€: JIR- 

II h h I ^ 11 

pratisedhye, it3 what is to be contradicted ; nityara, eter¬ 
nally ; anitya-bh&vAt, from the nature of being non-eternal ; 

anitye, in the non-eternal; nityatva-upapatteh, from 

proof of eternality ; prati§edha-abh4va^)i, absence of contradic¬ 

tion. 

497. This is, we say> no opposition because the thing opposed 
is always non-eternal on account of the eternality of the non-eternal. 


The Naiy4yika says : — 

By speaking of eternality of the non-eternal you have admitted 
sound to be always non-eternal and cannot now deny its non-eternality. 
The eternal and non-eternal are incompatible with each other : by admit¬ 
ting that sound is non-et?0rnal yod are precluded from asserting that it 
is also eternal. Hence '^balancing the eternal is not a sound opposi- 
tion> 



: II H I X I » 


prayatna-k4rya-aneka-tv4t, from the diversity of the 
effects of effort ; k4rya-Bamah» identical in respect of effect. 

498, If one opposes an argument by showing the diversity of 
the effect of efforts, the opposition will be called “balancing the effect,^* 


A certain person to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows:— 


Sound is non-eternal, 


because it is an effect of effort. 


A oertam other person offers a futile opposition thus :— 

The effect of effort is found to be of two kinds, viz. (I) the produc¬ 
tion of something which was previously non-existent, e. g, a pot, and 
(2) the revelation of something already existent, e g. water in a well. 
Is sound an effect of the first kind or of the second kind V If sound is an 
effect of the first kind it will be non-eternal but If it is of the second 
kind it will be eternal. Owing to this diversity of the effect of effort, 
it is not possible to conclude that sound is non-eternal. This sort of 
Dpposition is called ^^baianciug the effect.^’ 

26 
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karya-anya-tve, in respect of the otherness of the effect; 
'!m^]^g?^^ipray«tn€i-a-hetu-tvam, effort is not the cause ; srgq^fsasWC^'iqtp#- 
an-upalabdhi-k«^rana-upapatteh, because et proof of the cause of non- 
.pereeption. 

499. Effort did 'Hot give«rise to the second kind of effect, because 
:there was mo vcause of non-perception. 

The Naiyayirka answers the opposition called ‘‘balancing the effect"' 
as followe :— 

We cannot say that sound is revealed hy our effort because we are 
•unable to prove that it existed ah^eady. That sound did not exist 
previously is proved by our non-perception of the same at the time. You 
cannot say that our non-perception was caused by a veil because no veil 
covered sound. Hence sound is an effect which is not revealed but 
produced. 

pratisedho, in the case of contradiction ; api, also ; TOH: 
eamAnah, similar ; ghf: dosah, defect. 

500. The same defect, we say, attaches to the opposition too. 

A certain person argued:—• 

Sound is non-eternal, 

because it is an effect of effort. 

A certain other person opposed it saying that sound would not be 
non-eternal if “effect" meant a thing revealed. 

The Naiyayika observes that if an argument is to be set aside 
owing to an ambiguous meaning of the word “effect", why is not the 
opposition too set aside on the same ground V The reason in the argu¬ 
ment is as erratic as that in the opposition. Just as there is no special 
ground to suppose that the “effect" ip ihe argutnent signified “a thing 
produced and not revealed," so also there is no special ground to suppose 
that the word in the opposition signified “a thing revealed and not 
produced." Hence the opposition called “balancing the effect" is self¬ 
destructive. 
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^^rearvatra, everywhere ; q[^i^'evam, similarly. 

601. Thus everywhere. 

If a special mearning is to be attached to the opposition, the same 
meaning will have to be attached to the original argument. In this 
respect there will be an equality of the two aides in the case of all kinxis* 
of opposition such as ^‘balancing the homogeneity'^ etc. 

i ^ i ^ w 

pratisedha-vipratisedhe, in respect of the contradictionv 
of a contradiction ; pratisedha-dosa-vat, as in the case of. 

4^fect in contradiction ; do§ah., defect 

602. Defect attaches to the opposition*' of the opposition just aSi 
it attaches’ to the opposition. 

A certain person to prove the non^etornality of sound, argues as 
follows:*— 

Sound is non-eternal, 

becaase it is an effect of effort; 

A certain other person, seeing that the effect is of diverse kinds,, 
offers an opposition thus : — 

Sound is eternal, 

because it is an effect of effort* 

QETere ^'effect^' may mean thing revealed by effort ) 

The arguer replies that sound cannot be concluded to be eternal’ 
because the reason ^^effect" is erratic (which may mean' thing pro* 
duced by effort'^). 

The opponent rises again to say that sound cannot also be concludE^ 
ed to be non-eternal because the reason ‘‘effect’’ is erratic (which' may 
mean a thing revealed by effort). Suthe defect which ia pointed-out in 
the case of the opposition, may also be pointed out in the case of tha* 
opposition of the opposition. 

nra%«f 

«s^ I \ I 8\ a 
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prati§ 0 dham, contradiction ; sado^am, with defect, defec¬ 
tive ; abhyupetya, admitting for the sakeof argument; 5|fa%>srfSr5r%. 

prati^odha-vipratieedhe, in case of contradiction of a contradiction ; 

8amS.nah, similar, same ; dosa-prasangah, implication of 

defect ; ITcfr^SJT mata-anujnA, admission of an opinion. 

603. If one admits the defect of his opposition in consequence 
of his statement that an equal defect attaches to the opposition of the 
opposition, it will be called ‘‘admission of an opinion.'' 

A certain person lays down a proposition which is opposed by a cer¬ 
tain other person. Tho first person, mz. the disputant, changes the opposition 
mado by the second person, viz, the opponent, with a defect, e.p., that the 
reason is erratic. The opponent instead of rescuing his opposition from the 
defect with which it has been charged by the disputant, goes on charg¬ 
ing the disputant's opposition of the opposition with the same dofeo^ 
The counter charge which the opponent brings in this way is interpreted 
by the disputant to be an admission of the defect pointed out by him. 
Tho disputant's reply consisting of this kind of interpretation is called 
•^admission of an opinion," 

^ tt I ^ I II 

svapak^a-lak^ana-apek^a-upapatti-npasarahAre, 
in tho conclusion by demonstration (in the opposite side) of, instead of re¬ 
moving, the defect in one's own side ; hetu-nirde§e, in the state¬ 
ment of reason ; para-pak§a-do§a*abhyupagam&t, from 

admission of the defect of other side ; do^a^f defect , iti, it is. 

604. “Admission,of an opinion" also occurs when the disputant 
instead of employing reasons to rescue his side from the defect with 
which it has been charged, proceeds to admit the defect in consequence 
of his statement that the same defect belongs to his opponent's side 
as well. 

Six winged disputation (^atpaksi kathft). 

Disputant—to prove the non-eternality of sound says:— 

Sound is non-sterna], 
because it is an effect of effort. 

This is the first wing. 
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Opponent^BeeiDg that the effeot is of diverse kiods^ offers an 
opposition thusi'^ 

Sound is eternal, 

because it is an effect of effort. 

(Here “effect^^ means a thing which already existed and is now 
revealed by effort). 

This is the second wing, 

Dispntant—seeing that the reason ^'effect'’ is erratic, charges the 
opposition with a defect thus :— 

Sound is not eternal, 

because it is an effeot of effort. 

(Here the reason ^^effect’^ is erratic meaning (1) either a thing that 
did not previously exist and is now produced or (2) a thing that already 
existed and is now revealed by effort). 

This is the third wing. 

Opponent— finding that the reason ^‘effect,which is erratic, 
proves neither the eternality nor the non-eternality of sound, brings a 
counter-charge against the disputant thus 

Sound is also not non-eternal, 

because it is an effect of effort. 

He alleges that the defect (viz, the erratioity of the reason) with 
which his opposition (viz, sound is eternal) is charged, also attaches to 
the opposition of the opposition made by the disputant (viz, sound is not 
eternal or non-eternal). 

This is the fourth wing. 

Disputant—finding that the counter-charge brought against him 
amounts to his opponent^^ admission of self-defect says:— 

The opponent by saying that “sound is also not non-eternal" 
has admitted that it is also not eternal. In other words,the counter-charge 
has proved the charge, that is, it has indicated that the opponent admits 
the disputants opinion. 

This is the fifth wing« 

Opponent— finding that the disputant instead of rescuing his 
argument from the counter-charge has taken shelter under his opponents 
admission of the charge says:— 
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The disputant by saying that ‘‘sound i& a^lso not eternaP' has* 
admitted that it is also not non-eternal. In other words^ it the* counteiv 
charge proves- the charge,, the^ reply to the- counter-charge proves the 
counter-charge itself. 

This isxfeha sixth wing. 

The first, third and fifth wings belong to* the disputant while the 
second,, fourth and sixth to the opponent. The sixth wing is a repetition 
of the fourth while the fifth wing is a repetition of the third. The sixth 
wing ie also a repetition of the* meaning of the fifth wing. The third and 
fourth wings involve the defect of “admission of an* opinion.^' All the 
wings except the first three are unessential. 

The disputation would harve come to a fair close at the third wing 
if the disputant had pointed out that the word “effect^' had^ a special 
meaning, mz., a thing which did not previously exist but was producedv 

The disputant and the opponent instead of stopping at the proper 
limit has carried on their disputation through six wings beyond which no 
further wing is possible. After the six-winged disputation has beem 
carried on, it becomes patent that neither the disputant nor the opponent 
is a fit person to* be argued with. 
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w i( 11 ^ u 

srRf^TfTftr: Pratijn&-hanih, injury to the proposition; srf^^fT^ prati- 
jna-antaram, change of proposition; pratijn^-virodhah, conflict 

of proposition; pratijna-sanny&sah, abandonment of proposition; 

hetu-antaram, change of the reason; artha-antaram, change 

of topic; nir-arthakara, meaningless; a-vijn4ta-artham, 

unintelligible; apa-arthakam, senseless; a-prapta-k&lam, 

before-time, disordered, misarranged, nyunam, deficient; adhi- 

kam, too much, superfluous, verbose; punar-uktam, repetition; 

an-anubhasanam, non-reply, silence ; ; a-jn^nam, ignorance; 

a-pratibh4, want of ready wit; vik§epah, evasion, diversion ; 

mata-anujn&, admission of an opinion ; paryanuyo- 

jya-upeksanam, overlooking the censurable ; niranuyojya- 

ariuyogab, censuring the non-censurable ; apa-siddhantah, 

contrary tenet; ^^Tvrreff: hetu-Abhdsah. pseudo-marks ; ^ cha, and ; fqJT- 
nigraha-sth4n4ni| grounds of defeat, occasions for rebuke. 

606. The occasions for rebuke are the following:— 

1. Hurting the proposition, 2. Shifting the proposition, 3. Op¬ 
posing the proposition, 4. Renouncing the proposition, 6. Shifting 
the reason, 6. Shifting the topic, 7. The meaningless, 8. The unintel¬ 
ligible, 9. The incoherent, 10. The inopportune, 11. Saying too little, 
12. Saying too much, 13. Repetition, 14. Silence, 16. Ignorance, 
16. Non-ingenuity, 17. Evasion, 18. Admission of an opinion, 
19 Overlooking the censurable, 20. Censuring the non-censurable, 
21. Deviating from a tenet, and 22. The semblance of a reason. 

The definition of ^‘an occasion for rebuke'^ has been given in apho* 
rism 1-2-19. ^‘An occasion for rebuke^' which is the same as ^‘aground of 
defeat**, “a place of humiliation** or “a point of disgrace** arises generally 
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in connection with the proposition or any other part of an argument and 
may implicate any disputant whether he is a discutient^ wrangler or 
cayiller. 

pratidristanta-dharma-abhyanujfiA, admission of 
the property of the counter example ; sva-dri^^nte, in one^s own 

example ; pratijfi4-h&nih, injury to the proposition. 

506\ ‘'Hurting the proposition^^ occurs when one admits in one^Jl^ 
own example the character of a counter-example. 

A disputant argues as follows:*--* 

^ound is non-eternal, 

Because it is cognisable by sense, 

Whatever is cognisable by sense is non-eternal 

as a pot, 

Sound is cognisable by sense, 

Therefore sound is non*etet*nal. 

A certain other person offers an opposition thus - 

A genus (e. g., potness or pot-type), which is cognisable by sense, 
is found to be eternal, why cannot then the sound which is also 
cognisable by sense, be eternal ? 

The disputant being thus opposed says :— 

Whatever is cognisable by sense is eternal 

as a pot, 

Sound is cognisable by sense, 

Therefore sound is eternal. 

By thus admitting in his example (pot) the character of a* counter* 
example (genua or type), he has hurt his own proposition (viz. sound is' 
non-eternal). A person who hurts his proposition in this way deserves 
nothing but rebuke. 


u H J ^ ^ M 
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JrfsrajwrtifsrRi^^ pratijfi^ta-artha-pratisedhe, there being opposition 
to the object or topic proposed; >5wfir^qTcl dharma-vikalpflt, through a 
different property; tat-artha-nirdesah, statement of that object; 

pratijuA-antaram, change of proposition. 

607. ‘‘Shifting the proposition’^ arises when a proposition being 
opposed one defends it hy importing a new character to one's example 
and counter-example. 

A certain person argues as follows:—^ 

Sound is non-eteiiial) 
because it is cognisable by sense 
like a pot. 

A certain other person offers an opposition thus:—^ 

Sound is eternal^ 

because it is cognisable by sense like a genus (or type). 

The first person in order to defend himself says that a genus (ortype) 
and a pot are both cognisable by sense, yet one is all-pervasive and 
the other is not so: hence the sound which is likened to a pot is nou« 
all-pervasively non-etemal. 

The defence thus made involves a change of proposition. The 
proposition originally laid down was;— 

Sound is nou-eternab 
while the proposition now defended ist 

Sound is non-all-pervasiyely non-eternal. 

A person who shifts his proposition in this way is to be rebuked 
inasmuch as he has not relied upon his original reason and example. 

arainfM^^: n h i ^ i » u 

pratijnft-hetvob. of the proposition and the reason; 
virodhah, contradiction; pratijn^-virodha|^i confiict of propo* 

sition. 

508. “Opposing the proposition’^ occurs wheti the proposition 
and its reason are opposed to each other^ 

97 
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Substance is distinct from qual/tyi 

because it is perceived to be non-distinct from colour, etc. 

In this argument it is to be observed that if substance is distinct 
from quality, it must also be distinct from colour, etc. which constitute 
the quality. The reason, viz, substance is non-distinct from colour, etc., is 
opposed to the proposition, viz substance is distinct from quality* A per¬ 
son who thus employs a reason which opposes his proposition is to be 
rebuked as a fool. 

hh i m« 

<lSpr 5 rf?!»?vJ pak^a prati^edhe, there being opposition to the subject; 

pratijnata artha apanayaiiam, removal of the object pro¬ 
posed; prati jfi4-sanny4-jah, abandonment of the proposition. 

50tb A proposition bein^^ opposed if one disclaims its import, it 
will be called “renouncing the proposition/' 

A certain person argues as follows:— 

Sound is non-eternal, 

because it is cognisable by sense. 

A certain other person oilers an opposition thus:— 

Just as a genus (or type) is cognisable by sense and is not yet non¬ 
eternal, 80 a sound is cognisable by sense and is not yet non-eternal. The 
first person, as a defence against the opposition, disclaims the meaning of 
his proposition thus:— 

Who says that sound is non-eternal ? 

This sorb of denial of the import of one^B own proposition is called 
‘‘renouncing the proposition'' which rightly furnishes an occasion for 
rebuke. 

II ^ i ^ I ^ H 

-visesa-ukte, stated without particulars, of a general cha¬ 
racter; hetau, reason, mark; pratisiddhe, being opposed ; 

vi^e^am, particular or special character ; ichchbatah, of one who 

desires; hetu-autaram, change of reason. 
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510. “Shifting the reason" occurs when the reason of a. general 
character being opposed one attaches a special character to it. 

A certain person, to prove the non^eterriality of sounds argues as 
follows^— 

Sound is non-eternal^ 

because it is cognisable by sense. 

A certain other person says that sound cannot be proved to be 
non-eternal through the mere reason of its being cognisable by sense, just 
as a’ genus (or type) such as pot-ness (or pot-type) is cognisable by sense 
and IS not yet non-eternal. 

The first person defends himself by saying' that the reason, viz. 
being cognisable by sense, is to be understood aa signifying that which 
comes under a genus (or type) and is as such cognisable by sense. 
Sound comes under the genus (or type) ^‘soundnesa^' and is at the same 
time cognisable by sense; but a genus or type, such as pot-ness or pot- 
type does not come under another gennsor type (such. as. pot-ness-ness 
or pot-type-type) though it is cognisable by sense. Such a defence, which 
consists in shifting one's rea8<>n, rightly furnishes an occasion for 
lebuke. 

jyjrfTT real, under consideration; arth&b, from the 

object; a-pratisambaddhArtham, iraj/orting an un-correlated, 

irrelevant object ; artha-antaram, change of topic or object. 

511. “Shifting th 2 topic' is an argument which setting aside the 
real topic introduces one which is irrelevant. 

A certain person, to prove the eternality of sound, argues as 
fellowst— 

Sound is eternal (proposition), 

because it is intangible (reason). 

Feing opposed by a certain other person he attempts, in the absence 
of any other resonrce, to defend his poeition as follows;— 

HitUf which is the Sanskrit equivalent for*'reaBon,''‘is a word derived* 
from the root ‘'hi"' with the suffix ‘Hu'\ A word, as apart of a speech, may/ 
be a noun, a verb^ a prefix or an indecHoable; A noun is defined.as etc. eto^ 
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The defence made in this way furnishes an instance of defeat through 
non-relevancy. The person who makes it deserves rebuke. 

ii H i c« 

varna-krama-riirdesa-vat, like the statement of the 
order of letters ( in the alphabet ); nir-arthakam, meaningless, 

612. *‘Thc meaningless^’is an argument which is based on a 
non-sensical combination of letters into a series. 

A certain person, to prove the eternality of sound, argnei as 
follows;-*^ 

Sound is eternal, 

because k, c, t, t and p are j, v, g, d and d, 
like jh, bh, gh, dh and dh. 

As the letters k, c, t, etc. convey no meaning, the person who 
employs them in his argument deserves rebuke. 

I ^ i « « 

pari§at-prativAdibhy&m, by the assembly and the 
opponent ; fii: trih, three times; abhihitam, stated ; api, even; 

a-vijn&tam, not understood ; a-vijfi&ta-artham, unintel¬ 

ligible 

613. “The unintelligible^^ is an argument, which although repea¬ 
ted three times, is understood neither by the audience nor by the 
opponent. 

A certain person being opposed by another person and finding no 
means of self-defence, attempts to hide his inability in disputation by 
using words of double entendre or words not in ordinary use or worda 
very quickly uttered which as such are understood neither by his opponent 
nor by the audienoe although they are repeated three times. This sort 
of defence is called ''unintelligible'^ which rightly furnishes an occasion 
for rebuke. 

H I ^ I H 
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paurvya-&parya-a-yoi<&fc, owing to absence of seqnence; 
a-pratisambaddha-artham, of unconnected import j 
apa-arthakaiQi senseless. 

614. ‘‘The incoherent^^ is an argument which conveys no 
connected meaning on account of the words being strung together 
without any syntactical order. 

A certain person being opposed by another person and finding no 
other means of self-defence, argues as follows:— 

Tan pomegranates, six cakes, a bowl, goat's skin and a lump of 
sweets. 

This sort of argument, which consist of a series of unconnected 
words, is called “the incoherent'* which rightly presents on occasion 
for rebuke. 

a i ^ i u 

avayava-vipary&sa-vachanam, statement without the 
order of the member of an argument ; a-pi&pta-k&lam, disordered^ 

616. ‘‘The inopportune" is an argument the parts of which are 
mentioned without any order of precedence. 

A certain person, to prove that the bill has fire, argues as follows:— 


The hill has fire ( proposition ). 

Whatever has smoke has fire, as a kitchen (example). 

Because it has smoke ( reason ). 

The hill has fire ( conclusion ). 

The hill has 8moke( application ). 

This sort of argument is called *Hhe inopportune" which rightly 
presents an occasion for rebuke. Since the meaning of an argument is 
affected by the order in which its parts are arranged, the person who 
overlooks the order cannot establish his conclusion and is therefore 
rebuked. 
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hinam, deficient ; anya-tamena, by any one; wFq api, 

even ; avayavena, member ; nyunam, deficient. 

516. If an argument lacl^s even one of its parts, it is called 
‘‘saying too little." 

The following is an argnment which contains all its five parts: — 

1. The hill has fire (proposition ), 

2. Because it has smoke ( reason ), 

8. All that has smoke has fire, as a kitchen (example ), 

4. The hill has smoke ( application ), 

5. Therefore the hill has fire ( conclusion ). 

As all the five parts or members are essential, a person who omits 
even one of them should be scolded as "‘saying too little/' 

hetu-ud&harana adhikara, consisting of more than one 
reason or example ; adhikam, verbose, redundant. 

617. “Saying too much’' is an argument which consists of 
more than one reason or example. 

A certain person, to prove that the hill has fire, argues as follows:— 
The hill has fire ( proposition ), 

Because it has smoke (treason ), 

And because it has light ( reason ), 
like a kitchen (example ), 
and like a furnace ( example ), 

In this argument the second reason and the second example are 
redundant. 

A person, who having promised to argue in the proper way ( accord¬ 
ing to the established usage ), employs more than one reason or example 
is to be rebuked as “saying too much." 

« H 
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fi^bda-arthayoh, of the word and the object ; panar- 

vachanaiu, restatement ; punar-uktarn, repetition ; <l«|5ianyatra, 

elsewhere ; anuvadAt, than re-inculcation, anuv&da. 

618. “Repetitions^ is an argument in which ( except in the case 
of reinculcation ) the word or the meaning is said over again. 

of the word —Sound is non-eternal, 
sound is non-eternal. 

Eepetition of the meaning —Sound is non-eternal, 

echo is perishable, what is heard is impermanent, etc. 

A person who unnecessarily commits repetition is to be rebuked 
as a £ool. 

Reinculcation has been explained in aphorism 2-1-65. 

H m ^ I 11 

arthat, from context ; Apannasya, of what has followed ; 

Bva-6abdena, by its own name ; punar-vachanam, restate¬ 

ment. 

619. Repetitions^ consists also in mentioning a thing by name 
although the thing has been indicated through presumption. 

*‘A thing possessing the character of a product is non*eternal’^ 
—this is a mere repetition of the following:— 

“A thing not possessing the character of a product is not non¬ 
eternal.*" 

vijnAtasya, of what has been understood ; pari§adA, by 

the assembly; trih, three times ; abhihita- sya, of what has 

been declared ; «[Rr. even ; a-prati-uchchAranam, non-reply; 

an-anubhAsanam, non-reply. 

620. “Silence"^ is an occasion for rebuke which arises when the 
opponent makes no reply to a proposition although it has been repeated 
three times by the disputant within the knowledge of the audience^ 
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How can a disputant carry on his argument if his opponent main¬ 
tains an attitude of stolid silence? The opponent is therefore to bo 
rebuked. 

n H t ^ « 

a-vijfiAtam, the not-understood; ^ cha, and ; a-jnAnam 

ignorance. 

621. ‘‘Ignorance"’ is the non-understanding of a proposition* 

Ignorance is betrayed by the opponent who does not understand a 
proposition although it has been repeated three times within the know¬ 
ledge of the audience. How can an opponent refute a proposition the 
meaning of which he cannot understand ? He is to be rebuked for his 
ignorance. 

uttarasya, of the answer; a-pratipattih, non-sugges¬ 

tion; wRtvtt a-pratibhft, want of ready wit. 

622. “Non-ingenuity"’ consists in one"s inability to hit upon a reply, 

A certain person lays down a proposition. If his opponent under¬ 
stands it and yet cannot hit upon a reply, he is to be scolded as wanting 
in ingenuity. 

II H I ^ li 

vraKrriTfni k&rya-vjftsaag&t, through pretext of other business; 
kath&'vichchhedah, cutting short a discussion ; yik;epa^, 

evasion, diversion. 

623. ‘‘Evasion" arises if one stops an argument on the pretext 
of going away to attend another business. 

A certain person having commenced a disputation in which he 
finds it impossible to establish his side, stops its further progress by 
saying that he has to go away on a very urgent business. He who stops 
the disputation in this way courts defeat and humiliation through 
evasion. 

)9rqifnflWi»^iTmq[ sva-pakfa.do^a-abhynpagam&t, by admitting defect 
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in one^s own side ; para-pak^e, in the opposite side ; do^a- 

prasangahi attribution of defect; inata-anujfi4, admission of an 

opinion. 

624. “The admission of an opinion'^ consists in charging the op¬ 
posite side with a defect by admitting that the same defect exists in 
one's own side. 

A certain person addressing another person says:—^^Tou are a 
thief.'^ 

The other person replies :—“You too are a thief. 

This person, instead of removing the charge brought against him, 
throws the same charge on the opposite side whereby he admits that the 
charge against himself is true. This sort of counter-charge or reply is 
an instance of “admission of an opinion^' which brings disgrace on the 
person who makes it. 

nigraha-sthAna-prUptasya, of one who has reached the 
ground of defeat ; SifgJU: a-nigrahah, not defeating ; par- 

yanuyojya»upeksanam, overlooking the censurable. 

525. ‘‘Overlooking the censurable" consists in not rebuking a 
person who deserves rebuke. 

It is not at all unfair to censure a person who argues in a way which 
furnishes an occasion for censure. Seeing that the person himself does 
not confess his short-coming, it is the duty of the audience to pass a 
vote of censure on him. If the audience failed to do their duty they 
would earn rebuke for themselves on account of their “over-looking the 
oSn^iurable." 

H I I » 

a-nigralia-sthine, in case of non-defeat ; 
nigralia-stli&na-abhiyogah, accusation of defeat; nir-ann- 

yojya-annyogah, censuring the non-censnrable. 

626. “Censuring the non-censurable" consists in rebuking a per¬ 
son who does not deserve rebuke. 

28 
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A person brings discredit on himself if he rebukes a person who does 
not deserve rebuke. 

siddli&ntain, tenet ; abhynpetya, accepting ; 

a-niyamat, through departure, or wandering ; kath4-prasahgah, 

disputation ; apa-siddhantah, contrary to tenet. 

627. A person who afler accepting a tenet departs from it in the 
course of his disputation, is guilty of “deviating from a tenet" 

A certain person promises to carry on his argument in consonance 
with the S&mkhya philosophy which lays down thatfl) what is existent 
never becomes non existent, and ( 2 ) what is non existent never comes into 
existence, etc. A certain other person opposes him by saying that all 
human activity w’ould be impossible if the thing now non-existent could 
not come into existence in the course of time and that no activity would 
cease if what is existent now could continue for ever. If the first person 
being tlius opposed admits that existence springs from non existence and 
non-existence from existence, then he will rightly deserve rebuke for 
his deviation from the accepted tenet. 

11 I I 5^^ II 

hetii-ribhasah, pseudo-marks; ^ cha, and ; yath&- 

uktAhj as sto.tod before. 

528. “The fallacies of reason^* already explained do also furnish 
(ccasions for rebuke. 

From aphorism 1-2-4 it is evident that the fallacies are mere 
Bomblances of a reason. A person who employs them in a disputation 
does certainly deserve rebuke. 

There are infinite occasions for rebuke of which only twenty-two 
have been enumerated here. 
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NYAYA-SirCHI-NIBANDHA 

of 

VACHASFATI M]i§RA 

[ Based on the text edited by Dr. Ganganatha Jha, M. A., D. Litt,, 
and published in the Chaukhaiuba Sanskrit Series, Benares ] 


The Nyaya-^4atra contains five books, ten chapters, eighty-four topics, 
five hundred and twenty-eight aphorisms, one hundred and ninety- 
six measures, and eight thousand, three hundred and eighty-five syllables. 

[Book = adhy4ya, Chapter = ahnika, lit, a daily portion, Topic = pra- 
karana, Aphorisms Sutra, Measures pada. Syllable = ak§ara.} 

Adhyiya—I: Ahnika.—1: Prakaranas— 7 : Siitras—41. 

1. Statement of the subject matter ( vi^aya ), purpose ( prayojana ) 

and relation ( sambandha ) of the S&stra—Ss. 1-2. 

2. Definition|of Pramana ( Instrument of Right Cognition )—Ss. 3-8. 

3. Definition of Prameya (Object of Right Cognition )—S3.9-22. 

4. Definition of the pre-req^uisites ( pArva anga ) of a Ny4ya—Ss.23-25. 

5. Definition of Siddhanta (Tenet) which is the basis of a Ny4ya-Ss.26-3U 

6. Definition of Ny^ya ( Process of Ratiocination or Reasoning) 

—Ss.32-39. 

7. Definition of processes subsidiary ^^(^uttara anga) to a Nyfi-ya 

—Ss. 40-41. 

Adhy&ya—I: Ahnika-2 : Prakaranaa-4 : 8fitra8-20. 

1. Definition of KathA ( Controversy )—Ss. 1-3. 

2. Definition of Hetv4bh&sa ( Fallaoious Marks of, Inference )—S3.4-9* 

3. Definition of Chhala ( lit. Fraud, Quibble ) —Ss.lO-lV. 

4. Definition of Lingado§a ( General Fault iniMarks of Inference) dna 

to incapacity of tiie argoer ( Paruga^ajlakti 1S*20. 
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Adhy4ya—II: Ah^ika-li PrakaranaB-9: S<itras*68. 

1. Examination of Sam&aya (Doubt )—Sa. 1-7. 

2. Examination of Pram&na generally—Ss. 8-20. 

3. Examination of Pratyak^a ( Perception )—Ss. 21-32. 

4. Examination incidentally of Avayavi ( the whole )—Sa. 33-86. 

6. Examination of Anum&na ( Inference )—Sa. 87-38. 

6. Examination ( introductory ) of the present time—Sa. 30-43. 

7. Examination of Upam&na ( Analogy )—Sa. 44-48. 

8. Examination of Sabda (lit. word, Testimony ) generally-Ss. 49-56. 

9. Examination of 6abda in particular (the Veda ) — 68. 57-68. 

Adhy&ya—II: Ahnika 2: Prakara^aa 4: Sfltras-69. 

1. Examination of the fourfold division of Pram&na—Sa. 1-12, 

2. Examination of the. doctrine of thenon-eternality of ^abda-Sa. 13-39. 
8. Examination of the doctrine of Sabda-parin&ma ( Transformation of 

word)—Sa. 40-57. 

4. Examination of Sabda-^akti ( Force of Word )—Ss. 58-69. 

Adhy&ya—Ill : Ahriika-1: Prakarnaa-S; S&tras-73. 

1. The Soul is over and above the Senses—Ss. 1-8. 

2. The Soul is different from the Body —Ss.4-6. 

8. Befutation (incidentally) of the doctrine that the Eye is only one 

—Ss. 7-14. 

4. The Manas ( Mind) is not the Soul—Sa.—15-17. 

6. The Soul is eternal—Ss. 18-26. 

6. Examination of the Body—Ss.27-81. 

7. Examination of the materiality (bhautika-tva ) of the Indriya 
(Sense )—Ss. 32-51. 

8. The Indriya is manifold—Ss. 52-61. 

9. Examination of Artha ( Sense and Object of Sense )—Ss 62-73, 

Adhy&ya-III : Ahnika-2:-Prakarana8 7 : Sfltras—72. 

1. The Buddhi ( Cognition ) is not eternal —Ss. 1-9. 

2. Introduction of the doctrine of Transiency (kjana-bhahga)—Ss. 10-17. 
8, The Buddhi is an attribute of the Soal—Ss. 18-41. 

4 The Buddhi perishes as soon as produced (utpanna-apavargitva) 
^Ss. 42-45. 
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6. The Buddhi is not a quality of the Body—Ss. 46-55. 

6. Examination of the Manas—Sa 56-59. 

7. The Body is produced by Adrista ( Deserts )—Sa. 60-72. 

Adhy&ya-IV : Ahnika-1: Prakaranas-14: Sdtra8-67. 

1. Examination of the Faults and Pravritti ( Activity )—Sa. 1-2. 

2. Do§a (Fault ) is threefold—S8.3-9. 

3. Fxamination of Pretya-bh4va ( Re-birth )—Sa. 10-13. 

4. The Dp^d&na ( material ) cauae of the Universe ia not the iSilnya 

( Void)—Ss. 14-18. 

5. tsvara ( God ) is not the Up&dAna of the Universe—Ss. 19-21. 

6. Chance is not the Up4d&na—Ss. 22-24. 

7. Refutation of the doctrine that all ia non-eternal ( Sarva-anitya-tva ) 

—Ss. 25-28, 

8. Refutation of the doctrine that all is eternal ( Sarva-nitya-tva ) 

—Ss. 29-33. 

9. Refutation of the doctrine that all is discrete ( Sarva-pfithak-tva) 

—Sa. 34 36. 

10. Refutation of the doctrine that all ia void ( Sarva-i§dnya-t&-) 
—Ss. 37-40. 

11. Refutation of the doctrine that the Reality is one or otherwise fixed 
in number ( SamkhyA-ek&nta-v&da )—-Sa. 41-4S, 

12. Examination of Phala ( Fruit )—-Ss. 44-53. 

13. Examination of Duhkha ( Pain )—Sa. 54-57. 

14. Examination of Apavarga (Release)—Ss. 58-67. 

Adhy&ya-IV : Ahgika 2 : PrakaranaB-6 ; Sfltras—51. 

1. Production of Tattva-jMna (Knowledge of Reality )—Ss. 1-3. 

2. Incidental examination of the relation of the whole (avayavi) and 

parts ( avayava)—Ss. 4-17, 

8. Examinaton of the Partless (niravayava, e. g. Atom)—83.18-25. 

4i Refutation of the doctrine of the transiency of external objects 
( b&hya-artha-bhahga )—Ss, 26-37. 

5. How Tattva-JMna is developed—Ss. 88-49. 
i* How Tattya-Jn&na is maintained—Ss, 50-51, 
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Adhyl^ya-V: Ahnika-1: Prakaranas-l?: Sutra8-43. 

1, Introduction of Parity of Reasoning ( Jati ): (24 ): Identicals (2) in 

respect of Resemblance and Difleience—Ss. 1-3. 

2, Identicals ( 6 ) in relation to the JSadhya ( subject ) and Drist4nta 

( Example ): that is, arising from the diverse properties of the 

Subject and the Example—Ss. 4-6. 

3. Identicals (2 ) in respect of the extension or non-extension of the 

Hetu ( Mark ) to the Slldhya ( subject )—Ss. 7-8. 

4. Identicals ( 2 ) in respect of regression and counter example— 
Ss* 9-^11. 

6. Identical (l)in respect of non-production—Ss. 12-13. 

6 Identical ( 1 ) in respect of doubt— Ss. 14-15. 

7. Identical ( 1 ) in respect of the Topic—-Ss. 16-17. 

8. Identical ( 1 ) in respect of non-Mark—Ss. 18-20. 

9. Identical (1) in respect of Presumption—Ss. 21-22. 

10. Identical (1 ) in respect of Non-difference—Ss. 23 24, 

11. Identical ( 1) in respect of Demonstration—Ss. 25-26. 

12. Identical ( I ) in respect of Cognition—Ss. 27-28. 

13. Identical ( I ) in respect of Non-Cognition—Ss. 29-31. 

14. Identical ( 1 ) in respect of the Non-eternal—Ss. 32-34. 

15. Identical ( 1 ) in respect of the Eternal—Ss. 35-36. 

16. Identical ( I ) in respect of the Effect—Ss. 37-38. 

17. Futile Controversy of Six Steps—Ss. 39-43. 

Adhyaya V : Ahnika-2 : Prakaranas-7 ; Sutras-24. 

1. Enunciation of the five Errors of the opponent depending upon the 

one or the other of the Proposition and the Mark—Ss. 1-6, 

2. The four Errors leading to failure to establish the de&ired preposition 

—Ss. 7 10. 

3. The three Errors leading to mispresentation of one’s own conclusion 

—Ss. 11-13. 

4. The Error of Repetition—Ss. 14-15, 

5. The four Errors leading to failure to reply—Ss. 16-10. 

6. The three Errors of acquiescence in a defect, failure to attack, and 

misplaced attack—Ss. 20-22. 

7. The two Errors of Inconsistency and Fallacies—Ss. 23-24. 





APPENDIX B. 

S&TRAS OMITTED 

IN THE SECOND EDITION. 

1. Moreover, the perception is not merely of a part, for there 
is a whole behind the part. 

The perception of a part does not exclude perception of the whole, 
of which it is a part. If you touch the hand, leg or any other limb of a 
person, you are said to touch the person. Similarly, if you perceive a part 
of a thing, you are said to perceive the thing. A part implies the whole, 
and perception of a part implies perception of the whole. 

^ I \ I « 

2. There is, in the case of verbal testimony, no perception of 
the connection. 

The connection between a sign and the thing signified, which is the 
basis of inference, is obvious to perception. For instance, the inference 
that^Hhe hill is fiery, because it is smoky’' is based on a certain connec¬ 
tion between smoke and fire which is actually perceived in a kitchen or 
elsewhere. The connection between a word and the objects signified by it, 
which is the basis of verbal testimony, is not obvious to perception. The 
word Uttaraknru, for instance, signifies the country of the name, but the 
connection between the word and the country is not perceived, as the 
latter lies beyond our observation. Hence, verbal testimony is not 
inference. 

^ ii i i ii 

3. There is doubt about the nature of sound, because there are 
conllicting opinions supported by conflicting reasons. 

Some say that sound is a quality of ether, and that it is all-peryading, 
eternal, and capable of being manifested. Others say that sound, like 
smell, etc., is a quality of the substance in which it abides, and is capable 
of being manifested. Sound is said by others to be a quality of ether 
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and to be subject to production and destruction, like knowledge. Others 
again say that sound arises from the concussion of elements, requires no 
abode, and la subject to production and destruction. Hence, there arises 
doubt about the true nature of sound. 

4. There is, according to the objector, no inaptness in the analogy, 
as tho modificaiion of a letter does not relinijuish the general notion of 
letters. 

Jast as gold is modified into a bracelet without relinquishing the 
general notion of gold, so tho letter i undergoes modification as y without 
relinquishing the general notion of letters. 

6. A qualiiy belongs, we reply, to a thing possessing a general 
notion, but not to the general notion itself. 

A bracelet is a modification of a ring, inasmuch as both of them are 
gold which possesses the general notion of goldness. The letter y cannot 
be a modification of the letter i, because they have not as their common 
basis another letter which possesses the general notion of letternoss. 

\\\\\\\^\\ 

6. Also because the things remembered are innumerable. 

If memory were lodged in things, we could remember innumerable 
things at a time. But none can remember more things than one at a time. 
Hence memory must be supposed to be a quality of a saparate substance 
called soul (endowed with a mind). 

7. The senses Me mEteriEl substcinces in^smueb cis they inv&ri* 
ably receive obstruction. 

Nothing can offer obstruction to a non-material all-pervading sub- 
stance. The senses receive obstruction from wall, etc., and are therefore 
material substances. 

8. It is, we reply, not so because the objects of other senses are 
not perceived by touch (skin). 

If there had been only one sense, viz., touch (skin), then it could 
have seen colour, heard sound and so on. But a bliod man possessing 
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the senae of touch cannot see colour. Hence it is concluded that senses 
are many, 

9. Perception of various objects of sense is comparable to that 
of smoke by a special part of touch. 

Just ao smoke is perceived by a special part of touch located in the 
eye, so sound, smell etc., are perceived by special parts of touch specially 
located. 

10. This is, according to us, absurd as it involves contradiction. 

It has been said that touch is the only sense by the special parts of 
which special functions are performed. Now it is asked whether the 
special parts of touch do not partake of the nature of senses. If they do, 
then the senses are many. If on the other hand they do not partake of 
the nature of senses, then it is to be admitted that colour, sound, etc., are 
not cognisable by the senses. 

11. And it is through their commixture, continues the objector, 
that there is the apprehension of more than one quality. 

The objector further says as follows:— 

The earth possesses only odour ( smell ), and if sometimes savour 
(taste) is also found there it is because the earth is then mixed with 
water. Similarly if there is odour (smell) in water it is because the earth 
is mixed with it. 

12. It is, we reply, not so because there is no proof. 

The S&mkhya says that the variety of knowledge arises from the 
same intellect appearing to bo modified by the various objects which are 
reflected on it throngh the senses. The various modes which the intellect 
undergoes, that is, the various kinds of knowledge are not real but only 
apparent. The Naiy&yikas dispose of this view by saying that there is 
no proof as to the unreality of the modes, that is, the various kinds of 
knowledge, inasmuch as they are found to originate and cease in due 
order in consequence of the contact of senses and their objects and vice 
versa. 
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13. [It is not true that] there is possibility of simultaneousness 
in the case of recollect ions which are independent of the efforts of 
attention, etc., just as in the case of cojji itions derived from impres¬ 
sions of equal vividness not dependent on stimuli. 

Some aay that recollections which are not dependent on the efforts 
of attention, etc., may be simultaneous like several cognitions or acts of 
knowledge that are produced from impressions of equal vividness without 
the aid of external stimuli. But this view is untenable because neither 
the recollections nor the several acts of knowledge are simultaneous. The 
aota of knowledge, though derived from imf>re8sion8 of equal vividness, 
will appear in succession according to the amount of attention paid 
to them, and the recollectons though not dependent on the efforts of 
attention will appear ope after another in proportion to the strength of 
stimuli that revive them. 

14. It is unreasonable also on account of the non perception 
of knowledi^e in pots and the like. 

In a pot there is activity indicated by the conglomeration of 
different earthy parts while in sand there is forbearance from activity 
indicated by the disruption of the parts from one another. Yat there ia 
no knowledge, desire or aversion in a pot or sand* Hence the body ia 
not the seat of knowledge, desire or aversion. 

15. If knowledge were permanent it would always* be peycep^ 
tible 80 that there would be no recollection. 

If there is knowledge it is perceptible and as long as there is per^* 
caption there is no recollection. Hence on the supposition of knowledge 
being permanent there would be a total absence of recollection* 

in. And the separation between the wul and the body ise.T^et^d 
by the termination of the deserts, 
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It is in virtue of its deserts that a soul is joined with a particular 
body and it is by the exhaustion of the deserts that the separatioii 
between the two takes place. The soul cannot be separated from the 
body until it attains perfect knowledge through the cessation of ignorance 
and lust. 

17. It is not reasonable, because the body is found to be produced 
in case of both fulfilment and non-fulfilment of its ends. 

In the previous aphorism it was stated that the body was produced 
only to enable the soul to experience objects and to realize its distinction 
from matter (prakriti). In the present aphorism the Naiyayika points 
out the worthlessness of the statement by showing that the body is 
produced irrespective of the fulfilment or non-fulfilment of its ends, that 
is, it is produced in the case of the soul experiencing objects and realizing 
its distinction from matter as well as in the case when the soul roniains 
enchained on account of its failure to realise its distinction from matter. 

In a certain school of philosphy the desert is supposed to be a 
quality of the atoms and not of the soul, tn virtue of the desert atoms 
are said to combine together into a body (endowed with a mind) to enable 
the soul to experience objects, and realise its distinction from matter. 
Tliis school of philosophy fails to explain why thu soul after it has 
attained emancipation (release) is not again connected with a body 
inasmuch as the atoms composing the body are never devoid of deserts, 

18. The fruit, we reply, is not immediate because it is enjoyable 
after a lapse of time. 

The fruit of maintaining the sacred fire is the attainment of heaven 
which is not possible until the time of death when the soul departs from 
our body. 

19. An injunction must be appropriate to its occasion just as a 
topic must be api)ropriate to the treatise which deals with it, 

A treatise on Logic which is to deal with its own special problems 
cannot be expected to treat of etymology and syntax which form the 
subject of a separate treatise. A sacred book which professes to deal 
with the life of a householder can appropriately bestow every encomium 
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on him. A cereain Vedic text extols karma by saying that immortality is 
attained by the force of one’s own acts^ while another text lays down as a 
compliment to asceticism that immortality cannot be attained except 
through renunciation . Some text declares emphatically that it is by the 
knowledge of Brahman alone that one can attain immortality, there is no 
other way to it. There are again certain texts which attach an equal 
importance to study, sacrifice ann charity each of which is to be perform¬ 
ed by us at the different stages of our life. Hence a text which aims at 
extolling the life of a householder can, without creatiag any missappre- 
hension in us, lay down that as soon as we are born we incnr three debts 
which we must go on clearing off until the time of our decay and death. 

20. In reinculcation there is no repetition in as much as a special 
meaning is deduced from the word which is repeated. 

The hill has fire (proposition), 

Because it has smoke (reason), 

All that has smoke has fire 

as a kitchen (example). 

The hill has smoke (application). 

Therefore tbe hill has fire (conclusion). 

In this argument the "conclusion” is a mere repetition of the 
“proposition” and yet it serves a special purpose. 
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APPENDIX C. 

Vatsyayana’s Commentary on the Nyaya-Sutras of Gotama. 

(Summary) 

BOOK I: CHAPTER I. 

Topic I: Subject-matter, purpose and relations : Stitras 1 - 2 , 

Pramana (Means of Proof) is connected with Artha (Object), because 
the success of activity (pravritti) depends on the establishment of the Artha 
by means of Pramana. Activity consists in the effort to acquire or to avoid 
an Artha after its cognition by means of PramSna. Artha is pleasure, cause 
of pleasure, pain, cause of pain. The knower (pramata), the means of 
knowledge (pramSna), the knowable (prameya) and knowledge (pramiti),— 
these four terms comprehend artha-Tattva, the truth about the Object. 
By Tattva (reality) is meant, in the case of an existent thing, the being 
existent, and, in the case of a non-existent thing, the being non-existent. 
In other words, an existent something which always appears as existent 
and in a particular form and is never known in any other form, is called a 
reality. Similarly in the case of a non-existent thing. But how can a thing 
which does not exist be known ? The pram&na which reveals an existent 
thing, reveals a non-existent thing as well. Absence of cognition, while the 
pram^nas are operative, is the tevSt of non-existence. 

The Ny&ya-Sdtras groups existent things under sixteen classes 
(I, i. i). They constitute its subject-matter : Its purpose is to teach how 
to know them in their true character. Among these sixteen classes it is 
the knowledge of the reality of the soul and other knowables (I. i. 9 ) which 
is the cause of the attainment of the supreme good (nil^s'reyasa). One 
attains the supreme good by thoroughly realising the four subjects estab¬ 
lished in the Ny^ya-Si\tras, namely the thing to be avoided (f.^., pain), its 
causes (/.^., desire and ignorance), absolute avoidance, and-the means of 
such avoidance (/.^., true knowledge) which is to be secured. 

It is true that Pramflna and Prameya comprise all objects. Doubt 
and the rest (I. i. 1 ) are included in them. These have been separately 
mentioned to show that they have received special treatment in the 
Ny^ya-SAtras. Four Sciences (Vidya) have been propounded for the benefit 
of mankind : V5rtt§, vocation, the science of agriculture, trade, commerce, 
etc., which produces wealth (artha), supplies the physical needs of man ; 
Dandaniti, the rule of the rod, polity, controls his passions, desires and 
emotions and enables him to enjoy the amenities (k&ma) of sociaf life ; 
Trayl, the three Vedas (Rik, Yajus and S4ma), vvhich deals ^ with the 
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sacrifice of Agnihotra, etc., enriches his religious experience (dharma); 
and Anviksiki, the science of reflection, critique, which deals with the soul, 
etc., ministers to his spiritual needs and helps him to attain Release (moksa). 
Ny^ya-vidya is this fourth science of Anvik§iki. If the Nyaya did not treat 
of doubt and the rest as its special subjects, it would not be distinguished 
from a pure science of the self like the Upanisads. 

Nyaya (reasoning) has no scope where the object either is not perceived 
or is already ascertained, but only where it is doubted. As has been said, 
“Ascertainment is the determination of the object by means of opposite 
views after first impression’* (I, i. 41 ). The order of sequence is ; first 
impression, doubt, opposite views, application of Nytiya (reasoning), deter¬ 
mination of the object, ascertainment, knowledge of reality. On this account, 
Sarns'aya (I^oubt) in the form of “what this may be,'* which is indeterm- 
minate cognition consisting of the mere first impression of an entity, 
is separately mentioned, though it is included in the class of Prameya 
(knowable.) 

Prayojana (Purpose) is that by which one is prompted to act. It is 
an object which one desires to secure or desires to reject. Purpose pervades 
all living beings, all acts and all systems of knowledge. For its promotion 
does Nyaya proceed. 

Nyilya is the investigation of objects by the application of the 
processes of proposition, etc. (I. i. 32 ) which are the Pramarias (means 
of knowledge) such as Perception, etc. Inference based on percep¬ 
tion and revelation is called Anviksa, re-view, that is, review of what has 
been viewed by perception and revelation. The system of knowledge 
which proceeds by this method, is Anviksiki, Nyuya-vidya, Nyaya-s'iistra. 
Inference which is contradicted by perception and revelation, is pseudo- 
nyaya, false reasoning. 

Vada, Jalpa and Vitaiida are the three forms of discourse or contro¬ 
versy (Katha). Vada and Jalpa have definite ends in yiew; Vitaiidii has 
not. Vilda (assertion or discussion) has the ascertainment of the truth 
as its object. In Jalpa (sophistry) the opponent only seeks personal victory. 
Vitandii (cavil) is merely destructive criticism. If it advances a proposition 
of its own, it ceases to be itself; if it does not, it becomes a meaningless 
jargon. 

Drislanta (Example) is an object of perception in respect of which the 
observation of common people and of experts is unobstructed. It is a 
.Prameya. It has been separately mentioned on account of its importance. 
l)oth inference and revelation rest upon it: without it neither inference nor 
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revelation would be possible. The application of Ny^ya depends upon it. 
The position taken up by an opponent is assailed on the ground of its 
contradiction to the Example ; by agreement with it one*s own position is 
established. The Nihilist (nastika) abandons his nihilism if he admits an 
Example. If he does not admit one he robs himself of the weapon 
with which to strike down the opponent. It makes possible to define 
the Udaharana (instance), the third member of a Nyaya or syllogism 
(I. i. 36 , 37). 

When an object is at last known in the form “Such and such exists,” 
it is called a Siddhanta, an established tenet, a conclusion. It is also a 
Prameya. It has been separately mentioned because Vada , Jalpa and 
Vitanda find scope only where there exists a diversity of siddhantas or 
principles of discourse, and not otherwise. 

Avayavas (Members), that is, the five beginning with PratijnA (Propo¬ 
sition) (I. i. 32 ), are so called with reference to the concatenation of words 
considered as a whole, which completes the establishment of the object to 
be established. In them combine all the Pramauas : Pratijna (Proposition) 
(is the enunciation for demonstration to another of the object obtained 
from) Agama (revelation, Testimony) ; Hetu (Reason or Mark) is (the vehicle 
of) Anumana (Inference); Udiiharana (Instance) is (an object of) Pratyaksa 
(Perception); Upanayana (Application) is Upamana (Comparison); Niga- 
mana (Conclusion) shows the convergence of all towards the same object, 
.Such is the Nyaya par excellence. Vada, Jalpa and Vitanda proceed by 
means of it. The ascertainment of the specific character of a reality depends 
upon it. For this reason, the members have been separately mentioned, 
though, as forms of Sound, they are included in the general class of the 
Prame3^a, 

Tarka (Hypothesis) is neither included in the PramAnas nor is it 
an additional PramSna, but is subservient to the Pram^nas, and as 
such conduces to tattva-jnana, knowledge of reality. For instance : Is 
birth the result of past acts or is it the result of causes other than past acts ? 
The object being thus unknown, there follows rational doubt or conjecture : 
if birth is the result of acts, then termination of birth is possible through 
the termination of the cause ; but if it is the result of causes other than 
acts, then the termination of the cause being beyond the power of man, the 
termination of birth is also impossible. Or, if birth is accidental, then as it 
happens by accident, it will happen again; the cause of cessation therefore 
cannot be expected ; hence the termination of birth is not possible. Tarka 
subserves the Praminas which proceed to establish one out of the alternative 
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sappositions, namely that birth is due to action. It conduces to tattva- 
jSana, knowledge of reality, tlirough an analysis of the subject-matter of 
tattva-jSina. Tarka which is of such a character, in association with the 
Pramdnas, helps in the establishment as well as in the elimination of the 
object. For this reason it has been separately mentioned, though it is 
included in the Prameya, 

Nirnaya (Ascertainment) is lattva-jnana, knowledge of truth. It is 
the result of the Prainanas. Vada (discussion) ends with it. For its mainten¬ 
ance are Jalpa and Vitaiida. Tarka (hypothesis) and Nirnaya (ascertainment) 
help carry on the affairs of the world. For this reason Nirnaya though 
included in the Prameya, has been separately mentioned. 

Vada is discussion in which different speakers take part, each seeking 
to make good his own hypothesis, and which ends with the establishment 
of one or other of the hypotheses. It has been separately mentioned to 
emphasise its special feature. By the use of it as so defined tattva-jnana, 
knowledge of truth, is attained. 

Jalpa (sophistry) and Vitanda (cavil) are varieties of Vida, and are 
employed to keep up the effort in the pursuit of truth. 

Hetvabhasas (Fallacies of Reason) have been mentioned separately 
from Nigrahasthanas (Occasions for Rebuke,) because they furnish ground 
of attack in Vdda, while Nigrahasthanas do so in Jalpa and Vitanda. 

Chhala (Quibble), Jati (Futility) and Nigrahasthanas have distinctions 
of their own and are therefore separately mentioned. 

Thus is Anviksiki divided by the topics of the Pramauas, etc. It is 
the light of all sciences, the way of all actions, the foundation of all pious 
acts. It is this which has been recited among the four Sciences. 

And the tattva-jnana, knowledge of truth, produced by Anviksiki 
for the realisation of the supreme good, should be understood according to 
the scope of each science. In the present Science of the Soul it 
means knowledge of the truth about the soul, etc., and the realisation 
of the supreme good means the attainment of Release. 

The supreme good does not arise immediately after the knowledge of 
the truth about the soul, etc. False knowledge in many forms exists in 
regard to the prameyas from the soul to release (I. i. 9 ). E,g, the soul 
does not exist; the not-soul is looked upon as the soul, pain as pleasure, the 
non-eternal as the eternal, non-release as release, the cause of fear as not 
the cause of fear, the ugly as the pleasant, what is fit to be avoided as not 
so ; there is no karma (action) nor the fruit of karma; samsara (stream of 
births and deaths) is not due to dosa or faults; there is no animal or embo¬ 
died soul or entity or soul which is to depart and, after departing, to como 
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back ; birth has no reason behind it, therefore cessation of births in future 
comes about by itself, hence existence after departing from life has a begin- 
nig but no end; it has a cause, but karma is not its cause ; re-birth does 
not require a soul, but is brought about by the disjunction and conjunction of 
the body, the senses and the stream of ideas and sensations ; in release we 
fear there is cessation of all action, in release which means separation from 
everything much that is good is lost, hence how can an intelligent man like 
such release which is unconsciousness, the cessation of all experience of 
pleasure ? 

From such false knowledge arise attraction for things agreeable and 
avertion to things disagreeable. Under the influence of attraction and 
aversion spring up untruthfulness, envy, delusion or attachment, greed, and 
other faults. The faults incite to acts of vice with the body, speech and 
mind. Vices produce adharma, demerit. Virtues produce dharma, merit. 
In the text (I. i. 2 ) pravritti, activity, has the sense of its products, merit 
and demrit. It is the cause of good or evil birth. 

Birth is the appearance of the body, the senses and the intellect, 
or cognition (buddhi) as an aggregate. It is the condition of Pain which 
is known as disagreeable feeling, hindrance, suffering, burning. 

These conditions, namely false knowledge, faults, activity, birth and 
pain, ever following without interruption, constitute samsara or the wheel 
of life. Knowledge of truth removes false knowledge. On the removal 
of false knowledge faults disappear. On the disappearance of faults activity 
ceases. On the cessation of activity birth docs not take place. In the 
absence of birth there is no pain. In the absence of pain absolute success, 
e. release, which is the supreme good, is attained. 

Knowlege of truth is the opposite of the false notions mentioned 
above. And therefore just as food mixed with honey and poison is 
unacceptable so is also pleasure tainted with pain. 

The method of the Nyaya-Stitras is threefold : enumeration, definition 
and examination. First is given the division of the subject enumerated, 
and then the definition of each division. Next is given the subdivision of 
the subject enumerated and defined. 

The subdivisions of Pramana are Pratyaksa (perception), Anum&na 
(inference), Upamana (comparison) and oabda (word). 

Pratyaksa is the vritti (modification) of each sense accordirg to each 
object appropriate to it. Vritti is proximity or knowledge. Whenever there 
is proximity there is knowledge of reality. Ihe consequence of knowledge 
is the idea of avoidance or acquisition or indifference. 
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Anumc^na is the knowledge of the object after the observation of 
the previously known mark. 

Upamana is the knowklge of an object by means of its resemblance 
to a known object. 

^abda is that by which an object is designated, /. c., made known as 
such and such. 

The four pramanas sometimes operate conjointly and sometimes 
individually according to the nature of the prarneya. Thus : the existence 
of the soul is known from testim >ny, by inference (I. i. lo), and by percep¬ 
tion through a particular conjunction of the internal organ with the soul 
brought about by the [) )vver of meditation of a Yogi. In the case of heaven 
there can be neither the observation of a mark nor perception. When the 
rumbling of a cloud is heard, the cloud is not an object of perception or of 
testimony, but of inference from the sound. In the case of one’s own hand 
there is neither inference nor testimony. 

Pramiti, knowledge, which is thus the result of the pramanas, 
ultimately rests on perception. The object of enquiry which is obtained 
from testimony, is sought to be known by means of the observation of the 
mark ; that which is inferred from the observation of the mark, is sought to 
be seen by perception ; and when the object is realised in perception the 
enquiry ceases. 

Topic 2 : Definition Pramanas : SCitras j-Y 

Gotama now proceeds to give the definition of each of the four 
pramanas. 

Perception is the knowledge which is produced from the contact of the 
sense with the object. The contact of th: soul with the mind and of the 
mind with the sense is not mentioned, because it is common to cognitions 
produced by all the pramanas. The definition only gives the specific cause 
of perceptual knowledge. The knowledge of the object produced from the 
contact of the sense with the object takes the form of “colour”, “taste”, etc. 
The words, colour, taste, etc. are the names of the visayas or contents of the 
knowledge. But the name-words have no operation at the time of the 
production of the knowledge of the object ; they operate only when use has 
to be made of the knowledge. Hence the knowledge of the object produced 
from the contact of the sense with the object is independent of words. 
Again, mirage is also produced from the contact of the sense with the 
object. But it is not perception, because it is erratic, unreal. Perceptual 
knowledge must be unerring, real. For the same reason doubt or uncertain 
knowledge,V. g. be that a post or a man, a cloud of smoke or of dust, is not 
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perceptual knowledge. Moreover, the latter must be discreet, specific, 
particular, and not general such as is produced from the contact of the soul 
with the mind alone. 

The soul, etc. as well as pleasure, etc. are also objects of perception. 
But their perception is not produced from the contact of the sense with 
the object. 

Manas, the mind, is a sense, but it has been separately mentioned 
because of its distinctive character. The senses arc constituted by the 
elements, are restricted each to its own province, and possess attributes. 
The mind, on the other hand, is not constituted by the elements, and is 
all-extensive and without attribute. Hence it is said that perceptual know¬ 
ledge of the soul, etc., which is produced from a particular conjunction of 
the soul and the mind, is not produced from the contact of the sense with the 
object. Otherwise, the doertine that the mind is a sense which has been 
established in the Vais'esika-Sdtras, is also admitted in the Nyaya-Sdtras, 
according to the rule of intepretation that the doctrine of another which is 
not controverted, is approved. 

Inference is the knowledge the antecedents of which are the observa¬ 
tion of the connection between the mark and the thing marked, and the 
observation of the mark (Uhga, sign). Recollection of the mark follows from 
the observation of the mark and the thing marked as connected. By means 
of recollection and the observation of the mark an unperceived object is 
inferred. 

Inference of succession is of three kinds : (i) from cause to effect, ( 2 ) 
from effect to cause, and ( 3 ) from change of position, as, the inference 

of the movement of the sun from its change of position in the sky. In¬ 
ference of co-existence is as of the fire by smoke ; that is, when two 
objects have been previously known as co-existent, the presence of one, 
though not perceived, is inferred from the presence of the other. Inference 
also takes place by the method of exhaustion or residue ; e. Vais'esika- 
Sdtras, 11. i, 25 . Again, where the connection of the mark and the thing 
marked is not an object of perception, inference of the thing marked which is 
unperceived, may yet take place through the resemblance of the mark to 
some other object e, ^., the inference of the soul by means of desire, etc. ; 
desire, etc. are attributes, attributes reside in substances, the substance in 
which desire, etc. reside, is the soul. 

The sphere of perception is the present ; that of inference is the 
present* past and future, 
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Comparison makes an object known through its resemblance to a 
known object, e. g, as the cow so the bos gavaeus. Comparison subserves 
perception. It enables one to know an object designated by a particular name. 

Testimony is the direction of an Apta, /. c, of one, be he a seer or 
a man of culture or a savage, who possesses true knowledge and is truthful. 
The object of testimony may be of this world or of the other world. 
The testimony of common people is confined to the things of this world ; 
the testimony of seers embraces things of the other world also. Both kinds 
of testimony arc pramana : the former is based on actual experience; the 
latter, on inference. 

It is by means of these four pramanas and not otherwise, that the 
affairs of gods, men and lower animals are conducted. 

Topic j : Defiftition t^Prameya {knowable ): Sutras g- 22 . 

The pramanas make known the soul, the body, the senses, object, cogni¬ 
tion, the mind, activity, faults, re birth, the fruit, pain and release. The soul 
is the seer of all, the experiencer of all, the all-knower, the all-reacher. The 
body is the field of its experience. The senses are the instruments of its 
experience. The objects of the senses are the things to be experienced. 
The experience is cognition. The senses do not extend to all objects. That 
which embraces all objects is the inner sense, the mind. Activity and faults 
arc the causes which accomplish the souTs experiences of the body, the 
senses, the objects, cognition, and pleasure. This body is neither its first 
nor its last. There is no beginning of its past bodies. Its future bodies will 
end only when release is attained. This is rc-birth. The fruit is the 
action of pleasure and pain with their causes on the soul. Rain is a 
constant companion of pleasure and enters as an element in its experience. 
For this reason, and not to ignore the experience of pleasure as an agreeable 
feeling, pleasure has not been separately mentioned. Release is the 
negation of all possibility of births and deaths, the total annihilation of all 
pain. It is the final fruit of a process of self-culture of which the successive 
stages are withdrawal from the world and concentration upon the self, 
meditation, thoughtfulness, and dispassion. 

There arc innumerable prameyas such as substance, attribute* action, 
genus, species, combination (Vais'esika-S^ltras, I. i. 4 ) and their varieties. In 
the Nyilya-Sdtras twelve prameyas have been specially taught, because 
knowledge of the truth about them leads to release, while false knowledge 
about them leads to the stream of births and deaths. 

The soul cannot be apprehended through the contact of the senses. It 
is known from testimony and from inference by the marks of desire^ aversion, 
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activity, pleasure, pain and cognitions. Desire, aversion and activity imply 
recollection of past experiences of pleasure and pain, the power of selection 
of one particular object out ot many as the cause of pleasure or of pain, and 
the adaptation of activity towards its acquisition or avoidance. They 
therefore prove the existence of a single entity which witnesses a multitude 
of objects. Pleasure and pain also persist in memory ; the sight of their 
causes revives their memory. There must be therefore an entity in which 
pleasure and pain sink into oblivion. Cognition involves dcubt and 
determination. The performer of the two functions must be one and the 
same. 

Some deny the existence of the soul and maintain that there is only a 
series ot conscious states severally corresponding to specific objects. But 
they also do not admit that the same scries re-appears in other bodies. Even 
so it cannot be said to have influence in the same body at successive periods 
of time ; for the two cases do not materially differ from each other. In the 
individual body there is only one soul, for one can recollect only what one 
has seen, and not what has been seen by another, or has not been seen at 
all. Similarly souls are different in different bodies, for one does not 
recollect what has been seen by another. Those who deny the existence of 
the soul fail to explain these phenomena. 

The body is the field or vehicle of the soul^s experience, because the 
movement towards the acquisition or avoidance of an object takes place in 
the body, because the efficiency of the senses varies according to the health 
or disease of the body, and because the resonance of pleasure and pain 
appears in the body. 

The instruments of experience, /. the senses, are the powers of 
smell, taste, sight, touch and hearing. The elements of the earth, water, fire, 
air and ether are their respective causes. Smell, taste, sight, touch and 
sound are respectively the attributes of the elements and the objects of 
the senses. 

Cognition is not, as some hold, the modification of an unconscious or 
insentient instrument or organ called buddhi, intellect. Consciousness cannot 
spring from unconsciousness. Buddhi, intellect or reason, is not the medium 
of cognition, but cognition itself. 

Memory, inference, testimony, doubt, ready wit, dream, cognition, 
conjecture, feeling of pleasure, etc. and desire, etc. are marks of the mind. 
The senses are not their cause. They must have some other cause. That 
is the mind. Simultaneous non-production of cognitions even while the 
senses are in contact with their objects is also the mark of the mind, 

3 
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Activity is the start or action of the body, speech and mind. In the 
Sdtra (I. i. 17 ) the mind is intended by the word “buddhi’\ 

Faults move the knower to activity. They are attraction, aversion and 
stupidity. Where there is false knowledge there are attraction and aversion. 
Their existence in others is known from their acts. 

Re-birth or transmigration is connection again with the body, the 
senses, the mind and cognition, whether here or elsewhere. The condition 
of recurrent births and deaths has no beginning and ceases on the attainment 
of release. 

Fruit is the experience of pleasure or of pain. It is inevitable so long 
there is connection with the body, the senses, objects and cognition. 

The mark of pain is bfidhana, /. 6 \, obstruction or hindrance, suffering, 
burning. The element of pain is present in ail things, the body, the senses, 
the objects, etc. They impede the activity of the soul. 

Release is everlasting deliverance from birth which is the source of 
pain. This is the state which arises when the present birth ends and another 
birth does not take place. This state continuing unlimited is called 
Apavarga, release. Abhaya, Ajara, Amrityupada, Brahmakscmaprilpti are 
its other descriptions. Abhaya is fearless : in release there is no longer any 
fear of samsara. Ajara is undecaying. This disproves the doctrine that 
Brahman modifies (parimima) as the fabric of the universe of names and 
forms. If Brahman undergoes modification as a whole, then as a whole it 
becomes other than it is, and therefore liable to destruction. If, on the other 
hand, it should modify in part, then being divisible it would be equally 
liable to destruction. Amrityupada is the status of non-death or immortality. 
This is in answer to the Vainas'ikas who hold that release is the extinction 
of the mind like the extinction of a lamp. Brahinakscmaprapti is the 
attciinment of the bliss of Brahman. 

Some think that permanent pleasure, like the largeness of the soul, is 
manifested in the state of release, and that the absolutely released soul 
enjoys pleasure as so manifested. But there is no evidence, neither percep¬ 
tion, nor inference, nor testimony, that permanent pleasure, like the largeness 
of the soul, is manifested in the state of release. If manifestation of per¬ 
manent pleasure takes place at a particular time, then it is a product and 
therefore requires a cause. If, on the other hand, the manifestation, like 
pleasure, is ever present, then a soul in bondage will also enjoy it as much 
as a released soul. If you say that the manifestation of pleasure is a pro¬ 
duct and that the conjunction of the soul and mind is its cause, then another 
contributory cause is required, For, in the state of sams&ra, the conjunction 
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of the soul and mind requires the aid of dharma or acts of virtue to 
produce the cognition of pleasure. But if in the state of release the conjunc 
tion of the soul and mind is an independent cause of the cognition of- 
pleasure, then in the case of the cognition of colour, etc. the senses also will 
not be needed. If, again, dharma or acts of virtue be the contributory cause, 
then a cause of dharma is required, because it is a product. If, on the 
other hand, you say that virtue born of Yogic meditation or trance is the 
cause, then, as a product, it is liable to destruction, and as such it would 
negate unlimited enjoyment of pleasure, for, as an effect, the enjoyment will 
cease with the cessation of its cause. If you say that tlie manifestation of 
pleasure is ever present but that the connection of the soul with the body, 
etc. prevents its experience in the state of samsara, your position would be 
untenable. The body, etc. have been created to subserve the purpose of 
the soul’s enjoyment. To say that they would obstruct such enjoyment is 
a contradiction in terms. On the other hand, there is no reason to infer that 
a soul without a body can have any experience. Instructions about release 
and the activity of the seekers of release do not furnish any such reason. 
For these are directed not to the attainment of a desired object but to the 
termination of what is not desired. There is no good which is not inter¬ 
penetrated with evil. The avoidance of evil therefore necessarily entails 
the avoidance of good as well. It is impossible to avoid evil separately. If you 
say that, as a matter of fact, people forsake visible temporary pleasure and 
long for permanent pleasure, we would rejoin that it would be better to 
suppose that in the same way after transcending the visible temporary body, 
senses and cognition, the released soul obtains permanent body, senses and 
cognition. In this way, the identity of soul in the case of the released will 
also be accomplished. The eternality of the body, etc. is no more opposed 
to the pramilnas and therefore impossible to assume than the eternality of 
pleasure. When a revealed text predicates everlasting pleasure of a released 
soul, by pleasure it means non-existence of pain. Instances of such use of 
the word are plentiful in popular parlance. Should a man strive after 
release being attracted by the prospect of eternal pleasure, he cannot attain 
release, for attraction is a bond, and while the bond exists no one can be 
released. Now, if the soul’s attraction for eternal pleasure is abandoned, 
then on its abandonment attraction for eternal pleasure does not become 
an obstacle. Such being the case eternal pleasure may accrue to the released 
soul or may not accrue. But the attainment of release does not stand on 
the horns of a dilemmaic doubt. 

Topic 4 .: Definition of the preliminaries of a Nydya : Sutras 2 ^- 2 ^. 

Doubt is consideration in expectation of a distinction. Expectation 
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of a distinction is the cognition that one docs not find the characteristic 
which will determine one or another of two or more possible objects as a 
particular object* It arises (i) from the observation of common properties 
only appertaining (a) to objects of the same class, or (6) to objects of the 
same and different classes, or ( 2 ) from contradiction, e. g., the soul exists, the 
soul does not exist, or ( 3 ) from irregularity of perception and non-perception 
(for example, see text). 

Purpose is the object which is determined as fit to be acquired or fit 
to be avoided. It is the resolution which induces activity for the acquisition 
or avoidance of such an object. 

An Example is an object which is understood by people of insight 
in the same way as by common people who do not possess intellectual 
excellence either by nature or by training. 

Topic ^ : Defiyiitioji of Siddhanta : Sutras 26 -^ 1 . 

A tenet is the statement of the complete demonstration of an object 
as of a particular character. It may relate to the subject matter (i) of a 
system of knowledge or ( 2 ) of a topic of discussion or ( 3 ) of an admission 
made with a view to the examination of its special nature. 

The senses arc the powers of smell, etc., the objects of the senses arc 
smell, etc., the earth, etc. are the elements, objects are known by the pra- 
mauas—these are examples of tenets common to all systems of knowledge. 
Non-existence cannot come into existence, existence cannot pass into non¬ 
existence, coniicious entities do not change, there are intrinsic differences 
in the objects of tlie body, senses and mind as well as in their respective 
causes—these are peculiar to the Samkhyas, while among the special tenets 
of the Yogas are : elemental creation is due to the act of the purusa, the 
faults and activity are the causes of acts, conscious entities arc endowed 
with their respective attributes, the non-existent can be brought into exis¬ 
tence, what is produced can be destroyed. 

The knower is other than the body or the senses, because, c. g., the 
same object is apprehended by sight and touch (HI. i. i)—this i^ the example 
of a leading or governing tenet. I'or from its establishment follows the 
establishment of the following ; the senses are more than one ; the senses 
arc restricted to their respective objects ; they are known by the appre¬ 
hension of their own objects, and are the means of the knower’s cognition 
of objects ; substance is other than the attributes of smell, etc., and is the 
substratum of attributes ; consciousness comprehends all objects. 

The following is an example of an admitted tenet; Let it be assumed 
without examination that sound is a substance. Is it eternal or is it 
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non-eternal ? Being a substance it must be either eternal or non-eternal 
Let us examine its special character. 

l^opic 6 : Definition of Nyaya : Sutras 

The avayavas or members are the integral parts of an argument 
designed to establish a particular object. They are five in number. Some 
add five more, vis. inquiry, doubt, capacity, purpose and removal of doubt. 
But they are not integral parts of a Ny^ya. Inquiry is for the sake of the 
true knowledge of an object which is yet unknown. True knowledge is for 
the sake of the acquisition or avoidance of the object or of indifference to 
it. When one makes such an inquiry another proceeds to demonstrate the 
object. Inquiry therefore cannot be a part of the argument or demons¬ 
tration. Similarly, doubt which gives rise to the inquiry, embraces contra¬ 
dictory attributes and therefore cannot be an antecedent or proximate 
condition of cognition ; for only one or the other of two contradictory 
attributes can be the truth. Capacity is the capacity of the pramaiias to 
make the prameya known to the knower, if the prameya is capable of being 
known at all. It cannot properly be a part of the demonstrative argument. 
Purpose is the ascertainment of the truth. It is the result of the argument 
and not its part. Removal of doubt is the censure of the opposite view and 
its preclusion for the sake of grasping the truth. It is not a part of the 
argument. Inquiry and the rest help to fix the object to be ascertained ; 
proposition and the other four members help to demonstrate the truth 
about it. 

Proposition is the enunciation of a thing as possessing the attribute 
which is going to be demonstrated. K. g, Sound is non-cternal. 

Reason is the means of the demonstration of the attribute in question 
through the generic nature of the attribute as shown by its existence in the 
Example. E. g, because it is a product. A product which is non-cternal, 
has been seen. 

The reason may be negative also. E. g. Sound is non-eternal, because 
products which are eternal, are the soul and similar substances. 

The sadhya or the thing to be demonstrated may bj an attribute, e.g. 
non-eternality of sound, or a thing possessing an attribute, e.g. non-eternal 
sound. In the text (I. i. 36) “Tat’' refers to the latter as “dharrna,” attribute, 
is separately mentioned. A Dris aiita, Example, becomes an Udahara^a, 
Instance or reference, when it possesses the attribute as possessing which 
the thing in question is to be demonstrated, as a necessary consequence of 
another attribute which it possesses in common with the thing* The instance 
therefore is the statement of the relation between the two attributes as of 
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that which is to be demonstrated and that which is the means of its demon¬ 
stration. E. g. The attribute, to be a product, is common to sound and a 
pot; in the pot the attribute, to be a product, is the cause of the attribute, 
to be non-eternal; the attribute, to be non-eternal, is to be demonstrated 
in the case of sound; therefore a pot possessing the attribute of non- 
eternality which is to be demonstrated in the case of sound as a necessary 
consequence of its attribute of being a product which it possesses in common 
with sound, fulfils the function of an Instance in the argument. Similarly 
an Instance may be of the negative kind. E g. sound is non-eternal, because 
it is a product; non-products arc eternal, such as the soul, etc. Here the 
soul, etc. are negative Instances. 

The force of the Reason and the Instance is very subtle, difficult to 
understand, to be comprehended only by great scholars. 

Application is the statement which brings forward the attribute as 
such and such or not as such and such which the thing to be demonstrated 
possesses in common with the Instance. Application is either positive or 
negative according as the Instance or the Reason is positive or negative. 
E. g. a pot is a product, non-eternal; so is sound a product. The attribute 
of sound that it is a product is thus brought forward. Similarly, the soul 
is not a product, eternal ; so is not sound. Ry the negation its attribute of 
being a product is brought forward (The Instance shows the universal 
concomitance of the reason and the thing to be demonstrated. Application 
is the bringing forward of such a reason in the thing to be established.) 

Nigamana or conclusion is the bringing together of the Proposition, 
Reason, Instance and Ap[)licatioii. Pb g. sound is non-eternal, because it is 
a product. 

In the statement of the argument consisting of the members the 
pramaiias appear together and through mutual connection demonstrate the 
object. Their concurrence is shown thus : The proposition that sound is 
non-eternal, comes from Testimony. For, Perception and Inference 
corroborate it, and he who is not a Risi, is not independent of them. 
Inference is the Reason, because resemblance is discovered in the Instance. 
The Instance is an object of Perception. Comparison is the Application, 
Conclusion is the exhibition of the capacity of all of them to demonstrate 
one single object. Their mutual connection or inter-relation appears thus : 
The Proposition renders the operation of the reason, etc. possible. The 
Reason furnishes the means of demonstration ; is brought forward in the 
Instance and the thing to be demonstrated ; and by its predication makes 
the re-statement of the proposition in the Conclusion possible. The 
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Instance furnished the resemblance or diffeicnce as the means of the 
demonstration of the thing; and makes Application possible through 
resemblance to it. Without Application the attribute which is the cause of 
demonstration cannot be brought forward in the thing, and it cannot in 
consequence demonstrate the object. Without Conclusion the proposition, 
etc., as isolated, cannot operate towards the same end and therefore cannot 
produce demonstration. 

The function of the Proposition is to connect the attribute to be 
demonstrated with the thing. The function of the Reason is to state that 
the attribute to be demonstrated, whether it be similar or dissimilar to the 
Instance, is the cause of demonstration. The function of the Instance is to 
show that the two attributes are related in the same substratum as the thing 
to be demonstrated and the means of demonstration. The function of 
Application is the establishment of the co-existence of the attribute which is 
the means of demonstration with the attribute which is to be demonstrated. 
Conclusion serves the purpose to exclude contrary suggestions against the 
establishment of the relation of that which is to be demonstrated and that 
which is the means of domonstration between the attributes present in the 
Instance. 

On the clear definition of the Reason and Instance there cannot arise 
multiplicity of PTitility and Occasion for Rebuke (Cf. I. ii. 20) through 
varieties of opposition by means of resemblance and difference. He who 
uses Futility offers opposition without ‘ determining the inferential relation 
of the two attributes in the Instance. The inferential relation of the two 
attributes being grasped as established in the Instance, the attribute which 
is determined as the means of demonstration, is adopted as the reason, and 
not mere resemblance nor mere difference. 

Topic 7 ; Definition of the Accessories of a Ny^ya: Sutras ^0 — 

Tarka, Hypothesis, is cogitation or conjecture, for the sake of know* 
ledge of truth, in respect of an unknown object by the elimination of 
contrary suppositions. To take the example of the soul: Is it a product 
or a non-product? This is Vimars'a, contraposition of two opposite 
attributes. Assent is given to the one or the other according as the reason 
for such assent is forthcoming. If the soul is a non-product, it will 
experience the fruit of its action, and will on the eradication of the cause of 
re-birth attain release ; samsS,ra and release will thus be possible. If it is 
a product, these will not be possible. For its connection with the body, etc. 
will not be the result of its action. Neither will there be the experience of 
the fruit of its own action. In this situation one gives one’s assent tQ the 
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supposition which is based on reason, i^e. serves to explain the phenomena 
of re-birth and release. Cogitation or conjecture (Oha) in this form is called 
Tarka, hypothesis. This is not knowledge of the truth which ascertains, 
determines, makes certain that the soul is such and such and nothing else. 
It is for the purpose of the knowledge of the truth. It leaves the supposition 
to which assent is giv’en, to hold the field undisputed ; after which knowledge 
of the truth is produced through the force of the pramfiuas.. 

Ascertainment is the determination of an object,after doubt, by means 
of the thesis and the counter-thesis. Here thesis means affirmation; 
and counter-thesis, negation. In a controversy one of these ultimately 
must cease and the other must stand. Ascertainment is the determination 
which will stand. Hut the determination of an object cannot be possible 
by means of thesis and counter-thesis. What really happens is this : The 
speaker supports the object proposed with reasons and attacks its negation. 
The opponent contradicts the reasons put forward by the speaker and repels 
the attack on the negation urged by h.mtelf. In the result the reasons and 
attacks either of the speaker or of the opponent cease. That which 
remains, whether the thesis or the counter-thesis, is one, and by means of it 
the object is determined. Such determination is ascertainment. 

Vimars'a, contraposition, helps NyAya by distinguishing two contrary 
positions, and has reference to contraries residing in the same substratum. 
But where contradictory attributes of the individuals of a class spring from 
causes inherent in the individuals, there is not contraposition but colloca¬ 
tion. E. g. some substances arc active, some are inactive. Again, in the 
same substratum contradictory attributes may appear at different times. 
E. g. a substance may be active at one moment and inactive at another 
moment. 

Contraposition is not required in every case of ascertainment. In 
perception the determination of an object through the contact of the sense 
and object is ascertainment, Similarly in matters of 6i\stra and Discourse 
there is no room for Contraposition. For iSa^tra, e.g, by Jyotistoma 
sacrifice one attains heaven, there can be no doubt. In Discourse both the 
speaker and the opponent are sure of their grounds. Contraposition applies 
only in cases of Examination or investigation. 

Book I; Chapter ii, 

Topic 8 : Definition of Katha {Discourse ): SAtras /—j. 

There are three forms of Discourse, Vdda or discussion (with elders), 
and Jalpa or sophistry and Vitanda or cavil (among rivals). Vada consists 
in the advancement of the thesis and counter-thesis, i,e, contradictory 
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attributes residing in the same substratum ; the soul exists, the smil 
does not exist. Such contradictories as reside in different substrata, 
the soul is eternal, cognition is non-eternal, do not form thesis and counter- 
thesis. In Vada the thesis is maintained by means of the pramanas, the 
counter-thesis is attacked or negatived by showing its absurdity, aiai 2)ice 
versa. When in the process one is silenced the other is established. There 
is nn room for the Occasion tor Rebuke in Vada, as its place has been 
assigned to Jalpa (I. ii 2 ). One form of Occasion for Rebuke, 7'i:!. the 
fallacy of reason called the contradictory (I.ii. 6) is permitted in Vada, as 
also are “Saying too little” (V. ii. I2) and “Saying too much” fV, ii, 13). 
In the text (I. ii. i), “Pramanatarka”, though included in “Avayava,” are 
separately mentioned to show that the establishment of the thesis only is to 
be done by pramanas, and the negation by tarka. In Vada the maintenance 
of the thesis and the negation of the counter-thesis may be done also b\' the 
pramanas, e.g. perception, etc., indei)endcntly of the five members of a 
Nyaya, The maintenance of the thesis and the negation of the counter¬ 
thesis are equally the functions of Vada whereas negation is the main 
function of Jalpa. 

As in Vada the thesis is maintained by means of pramanas and the 
counter-thesis is negatived by means of tarkas, so in Jalpa these two objects 
are achieved by means of Chhala, Jati and Nigrahasthana. These however 
fulfil a negative function, as is clear from their definitions ([. ii. 10, 18, 19). 
They therefore do not directly serve to maintain or establish the thesis. But 
they do so indirectly by lending support to the pramanas establishing the 
thesis, by the negation of the counter-thesis (vide IV. ii. 50). Jalpa thus 
subserves Vada. 

Vitanda, on the other hand, is mere negation. It lends no support to 
the maintenance either of the thesis or of any counter-thesis. Nor does it 
seek to establish any thesis of its own. It is not directed to any such end. 
In this it is distinguished from Jalpa. 

Topic p : Definition of Fallacy of Reasoji: Sutras : 

Fallacies of Reason lack the characteristic of a mark of inference 
in a given case but appear as such a mark as they may be marks 
of inference in other cases. They fall into five classes. (i) The 
erratic is not confined to one or the other of two contradictory 
attributes, e. g. where the eternality of sound is to be cstabli.shed, 
untouchability cannot be the mark of inference, for while a pot which 
possesses touch is non-eternal, the atoms which also possess touch 
are eternal. Again, the soul which is without touch is eternal, whereas 

3 
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cognition which is also touchless is non-eternal. (2) The contradictory is 
the mark which contradicts the very tenet on which it rests. E. g. A modi¬ 
fication loses its identity as it cannot be eternal; though it loses its identity, 
it still exists as it cannot be destroyed. Tlie rea.son that a modification cannot 
be eternal is contradicted by the speaker’s own tenet that a modification 
which is losing of identity still exists. Eor that which loses its identity 
ceases to exist. Existence and loss of identity are contradictory attributes 
and cannot abide together, (i) Where the subject matter of the topic is 
advanced as the reason for the desired inference, the mark is said to be 
identical with the topic, e.g. it is not known whether sound is eternal or 
non-eternal. Eternality and non-eternality are in this case the contradictory 
attributes the contraposition of which starts the discussion of the topic. To 
advance as a reason for the desired inference that sound is eternal or that 
sound is non-eternal is to stop the discussion altogether and to make the 
determination of the truth impossible. (4) The mark which itself stands 
in need of proof equally as the subject is called identical with the subject. 
(Eor example see text, I. ii. 8). ( 5 ) time-expired mark ; the com¬ 

mentary has been fully given in the text. 

10 : Definition ofi Quibble : Siitras : 10-17. 

Quibble consists in playing upon (i) words, (2) ideas and (3) meta¬ 
phors. E.g. (i) A quadruped means an animal and not a table. (2) To 
say that a particular Brahmana is learned is not to say that learning is an 
attribute of the genus Brahmana so that alt Brahmanas are learned. (3) The 
scaffolds cry, means that the men on the scaffolds for execution cry, and not 
the wooden structures. Between verbal and metaphorical quibbles there is 
this distinction that while in the former there is supposition of a different 
sense, in the latter there is negation of the existence of a sense. 

Topic II: Definition ofi General Faults in Marks ofi Infierence due to 
incapacity ofi the speaker: Sutras : iS-20. 

These are Jati and Nigrahasthana. Jati literally means that which is 
Ixjrn. Here it means whatever reply is provoked or called into being by the 
reason advanced by the opp(mcnt. It is applied to negative the opponent’s 
reason through resemblance and difference. Where the reason brings 
forward the resemblance to the Instance, Jati opposes the reason by 
bringing forward the difference from the Instance, and vice versa. 

Nigrahasthana is ground of defeat. Examples of Nigrahasthana are 
self-contradictory or wrong conclusion, failure to reply, etc. 

The varieties of Jilti and Nigrahasthana are manifold (see I. ii. 20, 
V. i. 1 and V. h. i). 
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BOOK II: CHAPTER 1. 

Topic 12 : Doubt \ Sutras : i —/. 

Ascertainment has been defined (Sutra I. i. 41) as the determination, 
after raising doubts, of an object by means of thesis and counter-thesis. 
Doubt has been defined in Sutra 1 . i. 23. But some doubt the possibility of 
doubt. Their arguments are stated below : 

(1) An attribute belonging to objects of the same class which is either 
wholly unknown or wholly known cannot cause doubt. 

(2) An attribute which is cognised as belonging to two definite objects 
ef the same class cannot cause doubt, because the objects are thereby 
cognised. 

(3) Cognition of a common attribute cannot raise doubt in respect 
of the object possessing the attribute, as an attribute is different from an 
object. 

(4) Cognition of a common attribute cannot cause doubt because 
cognition is opposed to doubt. 

(5) —(8) The same objections apply mutatis mutandis to the case of 
an attribute belonging to objects of different classes. 

(9) Cognition of the attribute of one of two possible objects, e, 
“Be it a man or a post,” also cannot cause doubt, because cognition of the 
attribute means cognition of the object. 

(10) Differences of opinion and irregularity of perception and non- 
perception also cannot be tlie cause of doubt unless one becomes aware of 
these differences and of the irregularity, and when one becomes aware of 
them he has cognition of them and cognition is opposed to doubt. 

(11) Those who hold different opinions in respect of an object are 
certain about their own opinions. 

(12) The irregularity of perception and non-perception is also fixed in 
itself. 

(13) If cognition of common attributes be a cause of doubt then doubt 
will never cease, because even when the objects are determined the common 
attributes . will still belong to them and enter into cognition along with 
them. 

To the above our reply is as follows : 

(1) The S 4 tra (I. i. 23) does not mean that common attributes them* 
selves are causes of doubt. It means that cognition of common attributes 
causes doubt. This is clear from the expressions “ApeM”, “Upapatti” and 
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‘‘Dharma”. Apeksa need, expectancy, of cognition. Upapatti is existence, 
the cognition that common attributes arc present. Dharma, attribute, is an 
object and implies the cogniser. 

(2) That an attribute is common to two objects of the same class 
refers to a previous experience when the two objects were cognised. The 
cognition of the attribute subsequently fails to decide which of the objects is 
the thing that now stands before the eyes. This decision can be arrived at 
by the cognition of the attribute which differentiates one of the objects from 
the other. Hence there is room for doubt. 

(3) The Sutra does not say that the cognition of one object is tlie 
cause of doubt in respect of a different object. 

(4) It is true that cognition is op[)osed to doubt. But the cause of 
doubt is not the cognition of the common attribute but non-cognition /. e., 
uncertainty, as to the distinctive attribute. 

(5) —(8) The same replies apply to the objections in regard to the 
doubt caused by the cognition of the common attributes of hetergeneous 
objects. 

(9) Wlicn an (object is cognised as such its specific character is 
cognised. For this reason, d<.)ubt does not arise in respect of it. 

(10)—(12). As regards differences of opinion and irregularity of percep¬ 
tion and non-i)erccption, their certainty and fixity cannot prevent doubt, 
because what is wanted to be known is the specific character which will 
determine which o[)inion and which perce[)tion and non-perception are 
true. So long as this distinctive attribute is not cognised there must be 
doubt. 

(13) 'fhe Sutra does not say that the cognition of common attributes 
alone causes doubt. Doubt depends upon the iKm-cognition of the distinctive 
attribute. When this is known doubt ceases. Hence per^ietual doubt is not 
entailed. 

In every critical examination of an object the thesis and counter-thesis 
should be thus established first by the removal of objections to them. 

7 o/)ic /? : The rramaiias in general : Sutras : S-30. 

Some thinkers maintain that Perception, Inference, Comparison and 
Word are not pramauas (sources of knowledge) because it cannot be shown 
that they exist before, after, or along with, the prameyas (objects of 
knowledge). If Perception, e. g, cognition of smell, etc. by the senses, 
exists as a pramaua before the existence of the smell, etc., then the defini¬ 
tion of Perception as cognition produced from the contact of the senses and 
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objects does not hold good. On the other hand, if Perception as a pramaya 
comes after the cognition of the prameya, then it is useless as the prameya 
luis already been otherwise cognised. Lastly, if the pramdnas co-cxist with 
the prameyas then there would be simultaneity of several cognitions and 
the inference of the mind by the non-simulatcneity of cognitions would be 
demolished. 

1 o the above objection, we reply as follows :— 

The fallacy of the objector's reasoning lies in tliis that lie has dis¬ 
tributed the pramauas, and has compounded the prameyas, in respect of 
time. The prameyas (like the pramanas) do some come before, S(une after, 
and some along with, the pramanas. Thus, the sun’s rays appear before 
their effect, the blooming of the lotus ; a lamp which illumines an object in 
a dark room comes after the object ; where the existence of fire is in¬ 
ferred by the existence of the smoke the cause and object of cognition 
appear at the same time. There is therefore no hard and fast rule as to 
the relative position of the pramanas and the prameyas in time. Moreover, 
praniana and prameya are correlative terms as the cause and the object 
of cognition. Where the pramana follows the prameya the correlation 
still exists, as a ‘‘cook” is always a cook even when he is not actually cook- 
ing. 

Then, what does the objection establish ? [s it the negation of the 
existence of the pramauas or the knowledge of their non-existence ? It 
cannot be the former because when you proceed to negate their existence 
you thereby admit their existence, for w^hat is non-existent cannot be 
negated. It cannot be the latter, because your very argument becomes a 
pramana as it makes known the non-existence of the pramauas, Perception, 
etc. 

The reason advanced by the objector again can be turned equally 
against himself. The reason is “non-existence in the past, future and pre¬ 
sent”. The negation cannot precede the thing to be negated, /. c, the 
pramauas, because there is then nothing to be negated. If it follow^s, then 
in the absence of the negation, the pramauas cannot be called the thing to 
be negated. If it co-cxihts with the [)ramanas, then the existence of the 
thing to be negated being admitted the negation becomes useless. 

Again, the opponent’s reasoning is invalid if he cannot cite a familiar 
instance (I. i. 32) in support of the reason. If he cites a familiar instance 
then this being an object of perception, Perception as a pramana is admitted 
by him and his negation of all pram^ias falls to the ground. The reason 
thus becomes what is known as the fallacy of the contradictory reason 
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(I. ii. 6). Further, we have already shown that in the reasoning of five 
members all the pramanas are combined. The opponent cannot say that 
the pramanas are valid in his reasoning and not in the reasoning of others. 

The reason, “non-existence in the past, future and present”, advanced 
by the opponent, docs not also stand scrutiny. For pramanas do operate 
subsequently as when the existence of a flute is inferred by its tune. 

The pramanas are tluis established. Pramana and prameya arc, how¬ 
ever, correlative terms. Whatever is the cause of cognition is pramana ; 
whatever is the object of cognition is prameya. When the nature, character 
and strength of a pramana is under examination it is a prameya, just as 
scales and weights by which things are measured may themselves be objects 
of measurement. Thus the soul, being the object of cognition, is a prameya 
(knowable) ; as it is an independent agent in the act of cognition, it is the 
knower. Cognition, being the cause of apprehension, is pramana ; as an 
object of apprehension, it is a prameya. Where it is neither pramana nor 
a prameya it is pramiti (knowledge). 

Now, Jidmitting all this, asks the opponent, are the pramanas. Per¬ 
ception, etc., established by (.)ther pramanas or are they independent of 
any pramana ? Our answer is that to admit the need of other pramanas 
would entail infinite regression which is illogical, while to say that 
the pramanas do not stand in need of establishment would imply that the 
soul and other [)rameyas also do not require to be established and that the 
pramanas themselves arc futile. Our reply therefore is that just as a lamp 
which is a cause of perception is itself made known by the contact of the 
c)'e which is also a cause of perception, in other words, just as Perception is 
the pramana of Perception, so the pramanas, Perception, etc., arc established 
by themselves mutually. It is not necessary that pramana and prameya should 
belong to different classes of objects. It is seen that the soul knows itself by 
itself in such cases as “I feel pleasure, I feel pain.” So also is the mind 
inferred by the mind, non-simultaneity of heterogeneous cognitions being 
the mark of its inference. Moreover, nothing is known to exist which cannot 
be ci)gnised by the four pramanas. There is therefore no reason to assume 
other pramanas. 

Some arc of opinion that just as a lamj) reveals itself as well an object 
without the aid c^f another lamp so the pramanas reveal themselves as well 
as their objects and do not require the aid of other prami\nas. This view 
cannot be accepted. F^or there are objects such as a pot which do not reveal 
tbemsGlvcs but require pramAnas. Is there any special reason to account for 
the difference in the tw "o cases ? If tliere is no such reason, the example 
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cited leads to no conclusion but stands by itself. If there is such a reason 
then the example presents a special case and does not establish a general 
rule. 

Topic /y .* Of Perception : Sutras : 21 — pi2. 

Some think that the definition of Perception (I. i. 4) is incomplete as it 
does not include the contact of the soul and the mind, whereas in the absence 
of such contact there can be no perception. We also hold that the contact 
of the soul and the mind is also necessary for the production of perception. 
Others think that the contact of the sense and the object is the cause of 
perception because the one precedes the other. In that case space, position, 
time and ether would also be the cause of perception for the\' always precede 
it. But they are not. Let us now explain why the contact of the soul and 
the mind and the contact of the mind and the sense have not been included 
in the definition of perception. Cognition is an attribute of the soul and is 
the mark of its existence (I. i. 10), and non-simultaneity of cognitions has 
been assigned as the mark of the existence of the mind (I. i. 16). It has 
thus been mentioned that the contact of the soul and tlie mind and of the 
mind and the sense is also a cause ()f [)erception. The contact of the soul 
and the mind is not only a cause of perception but also of inference, com¬ 
parison and verbal cognition. But the contact of the sense anfl the object 
is the specific cause of perception alone. Hence it has been expressly 
mentioned. Not only is it the specific cause, it is also the dominant cause 
of perception as evidenced in the case where a loud sound or the like 
forces itself upon the notice of a man in sleep or absorbed in other things. 
Moreover, it is by reference to the senses and the objects that cognitions 
are differentiated as tactual, ocular, olfactory, etc. 

When a perception forces itself into the soul during sleep or distrac¬ 
tion the contact of the mind with the soul and the sense surely takes place. 
This contact is not due to the volition and attention of the soul. But in the 
soul abides another attribute namely adrista, produced by Activity and the 
Faults, which accomplishes all things. Directed by adrista the mind comes 
into contact with the sense. Adrista it is which produces substances, 
attributes and actions, induces action in the four classes of atoms and in the 
mind, and produces bodies, senses and objects. 

Some argue that Perception is really inference, because in it from the 
apprehension of a part the whole is cognised. For instance, the eye sees a 
part of the tree and the cognition of the tree is produced. Let us consider 
this objection to our doctrine of Perception as a separate pram&na. The 
tree is either a mass of atoms or an organised whole different from the 
atoms. In the former case neither the part apprehended nor the other part 
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is the tree ; hence there can be no inference from the one to the other. If 
it is saifl that from the one part the other part is inferred and then the two 
parts are inte:4rated produciiv^ the cognition of the tree, then the cause of 
the cocjnition of the tree is not inference but soinetliin^' else. In the latter 
case as in the opinion of the opponent the whole is nc^t present in the part 
apprehended it is not apprehended and even if >t is apprehended then there 
is no occasion for its inference. Moreover, the reas(m advanced by the 
oppc'uent, namely apprehension ( 4 ' the part, disproves his case, for at least 
the part is the object of Perception. Lastly inference is based on Peixci)- 
tion, of fire and smoke as connected. 

What is then the object other than the part ? Is it a whole or an 
a<^gre‘^ate of atoms ? Hy a whole we mean a unit}', the product as dis¬ 
tinguished from its constituent [)arts, of which the parts are the substratum 
and in which the causes of apprehension are present. Every product is 
such a whole and not a mere aggregare of atoms. Such being the case 
there is not merely the apprehension of a part only but also of the whede 
associated with the part. To this the opponent replies by saying that as 
the whole by its very conception covers all the parts and is not limited to 
any single part it is impossible that there should be the apprehension of the 
whole in the apprehension of a part. We reply that partial apprehension 
is intelligible in the case of the parts which by their nature a^ e disconnected 
and mutually exclude one another. lUit in the case of the whole such 
partial apprehension is impossible because it is an indivisible unity and has 
no part except its constituents from which it is distinct, by its nature the 
whole is apprehended as a whole along with the parts which arc apprehen¬ 
ded and is not apprehended with the parts which are not apprehended. 

To/i'c ij : Of the Whole (Avayavi): Sfitras : — 36, 

The doubt as to the existence of the whole as distinct from its consti¬ 
tuent parts is not justified. These constituent parts, the atoms, are 

themselves imperceptible. And if the whole did not exist there would be 
non-apprehension of “ all, ” that is, substance, attribute, action, genus, 
species, and combination (vide Vais'esika-Sutra, I. i, 4). But these are 
actually apprehended, c. g, the pot (substance) is dark, one, large, connec¬ 
ted with the floor (attributes), shakes (action), exists (genus), is earthen 
(species) (the attributes inhering in it by combination). The whole therefore 
exists. The Sutra (II. i. 35) also supports the existence of the w'hole by the 
argument that without there being a whole the parts could not hold 
together nor could the thing be capable of being pulled, etc. This reason¬ 
ing may not be convincing. For the holding, pulling, etc. are due to 
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cohesion (samgraha, integration! Cohesion is a distinct attribute co¬ 
existing with the conjunction of the parts and produced by moistness as in 
the case of an unburnt pot, and by melting as in the case of the burnt pot. 
With the whole as their cause these should have been possible in the case 
of a heap of dust. And where no such whole is produced, as, when 

pieces of wood are glued together, even there they should not have held 
together and been capable of being pulled. 

Those who maintain that the object of percc[)tion is not the whole 
but the aggregate of atoms should, on the contrary, be asked ; When you 
apprehend the object as one, what is your idea of unity ? Do }'ou mean 
by it identity or plurality of objects? If you say that unity is the identit}" 
of the object, then such unity is distinct from the diversity ol the atoms, 
and the whole is thus established. If, on the other hand, you say that 
the idea that the object is one is in respect ol the plurality of atoms cons¬ 
tituting the object, then the idea is self-contradictory. 

The opponent may rejoin that a plurality can by reason ol distance 
give rise to the idea of unity as in the case of an army or a lorest. We 
reply that this cannot be, for the reason that while diversity of the units 
composing an army or a forest can be apprehended on nearer approach, the 
diversity of the individual atoms can never be so apprehended, so that 
the error as to the apparent unity of an army or a forest cannot arise in 
regard to an assembly of atoms. 

Again, an army or a forest is, on the theory of the opponent, iKjthing 
but an aggregate of atoms, and the unity of such aggregates is the very 
thing which is under examination. The instances cited are theref(;rc them¬ 
selves in need of proof. 

Then, error presupposes correct cognition. It is possible to mistake a 
[)ost for a man only when one [)osscsse cognition of a real man. Similarly 
the erroneous idea of unity in respect of an aggregate ot atoms presupposes 
the existence of unity somewhere. It cannot exist in the aggregate for the 
aggregate is a plurality. It must therefore exist in something distinct from 
the plural aggregate, i.e., the whole. Hence a pot is not a mere collection 
of atoms but is a whole, as otherwise it could not be perceived as one. 

It may be argued that the idea of unity derived from the apprehen¬ 
sion of sound, touch, smell, etc., as one may account for the apprehension 
of an aggregate of atoms as one. But the argument is not supported by 
any special reason which would show that the apprehension of a pot as 
one is erroneous and not correct. Moreover, sound, touch, smell, etc. are 
also of a composite character like a pot. 

4 
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Unity and magnitude co-exist. The atoms have no magnitude. Yet 
a pot constituted by them posses.ses magnitude. Similarly a pot possesses 
unity. In respect of magnitude also a pot bears no analogy to sound which 
is known as minute and large, for sound has no extension which can be 
delimited like the extension of a pot. Again, the conjunction of two 
objects which docs take place could not be possible were they only aggre¬ 
gates of atoms instead of unities. Conjunction is a distinct attribute and not 
unreal. It develops a new attribute in the conjoint object ; a flagged staff 
is neither a staff nor a flag. The cause of the cognition of the staff as thus 
qualified is conjuction. It is apprehended along with the apprehension of 
the (jualified object. It cannot belong to atoms or collections of atoms as 
in that case it could not be a[)prehcnded. 

The existence of natural kinds sucli as cow'-ness, horse-ness, tree-ncss, 
etc. which cannot be ignored, also proves the existence of an object which 
is present in the aggregotes of atoms and is yet different from them. These 
distinct objects are the unitary wlu>les. 

Topic i 6 : Of Inference : Sutras : jy-jS. 

Some say that Inference can never be an instruincnt of true cognition 
because, e.g., the swelling of a river may be due to obstruction as well as to 
rain, the carrying off of eggs by ants may be due to tlisturbancc of their nests 
as well as to imminence of rain and the screaming of the peacock may be 
imitative as well as real, so that the inference by means of these marks, 
namely that rain has fallen, that rain will fall and that rain is falling, may 
be all incorrect. I’o this we reply that this is not so, tliat is, that inhu'ence 
as an instrument ot riglu cognition is not invalid, and that the incorrectness 
of the inference in the cases cited is due not to the defective nature of the 

process of Inference but is due to the fallacious character of the marks. It is 
because the man mistakes [)seudo-marks for true marks that he falls into error. 

Topic ly: Of the Present Time : Sutras '39-4.3. 

We have said that inference operates in respect of matters j)ast, future 
and present. But the opponent denies the existence of the time pre.sent. 
His argument is that when a failing fruit detached from the stem approaches 
t(wards the ground all that can be seen is the distance it has fallen and 
the distance it has to fall and not any intervening distance which can 
give the idea of the present that it falls or is falling. We reply that time 
is manifested not by distance (space) but by action. The past is the time 
where action has cca.sed; the future, where it will take place ; and the 
[)rescnt, where action is apprehended in the object. Thus the past and the 
futuic depend upon the present. They cannot be a pair of correlated duals 
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like long and short, light and shade, for there is no reason for such corre¬ 
lation ; nor is the past or the future itself established otherwise than by 
reference to the present. Moreover, there is no universal correlation of 
duals ; c. colour and tcnich, smell and taste arc not correlatives. I'urther, 
the past and the future cannot be mutually the cause of each other, for so 
long as one of them is not established it cannot serve as the cause of the 
other, and vice versa. I'he truth is that the present is manifested by the 
existence of the object : substance exists, attribute exists, action exists. 
He who denies this denies the possibility of Perception, for Perception 
requires contact of the senses with objects which exist, arc present. Infer¬ 
ence, etc. depend upon Perception. The denial of the present therefore 
amounts to a denial of knowledge itself. Again, we have apprehension of 
the present alone as well as in association with the past and the future. 
]o)r action may be continuous as in cooking or repeated as in cutting down 
a tree. In these cases all the three times arc associated ; e.g. the cooking 
commenced, the cooking is going on, the cooking will be completed. The 
object exists, is the instance of the apprehension of the present by itself. 

Topic iS : Of Comparison : Sutras : 4.4.-4S. 

Comparison (vide Sutra I. i. 6), says the opponent, fails as an instru¬ 
ment of true cognition in any case ; for if the resemblance is complete the 
cognition will be “ As a cow so a cow ” ; if it is incomplete, the cognition 
will be. ‘‘As a bull so a buffalo” ; and if it is partial the cognition will be “ As 
one thing so anything else,” which are all absurd. To this we reply that 
CV)mparison does not proceed on mere resemblance but on the well-known 
resemblance, that is, on the resemblance which is definitely known to be the 
means of establishing cognition of an object. Let then Comparison be a 
form of Inference, rejoins the opponent, as in both cases there is cognition 
of the unknown by the known. We reply that Comparison is distinguished 
from Inference in this that in the former it is necessary, while in Inference 
it is not necessary, to see the object to be known. E. g. the bos gav^eus 
must be seen before it can be known as such by its resemblance to the 
cow. Moreover, in Comparison the resemblance must be pointed out by one 
to another. The man who knows both the cow and the bos gavaeus points 
out the resemblance to the man who knows the cow but does not know 
the bos gavaeus. Lastly, the conclusion in Comparison takes the form 
“ as the cow so the bos gavaeus ” but the conclusion in Inference is not of 
this form “ As the smoke, so the fire.” 

Topic /p : Of the Word in general : Sfttras : ^p-5d. 

The opponent says that Testimony is not different from Inference, 
because (i) the meaning which is not known and which is not an object of 
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perception is known by means of the word which is known, as in Inference 
the unknown is known by means of the known, (2) cognition from Testimony 
does not, as does cognition from Comparison, differ from cognition from 
Inference, and (3) there is universal concomitance of the word and its 
meaning. To this we reply that in Testimony the word by itself is not 
competent to produce cognition of truth, and that it derives the force to 
produce such a cognition only from its being spoken by an apta or truth- 
knowing benevolent person, as in the case of “ heaven,’’ apsaras,” “ uttara 
kurus,” “ seven islands and seven oceans,” the worlds Bhuh, Bhuvah, 
Svar, etc.,” and so on. Inference is not so dependent upon an apta. This 
also constitutes the difference of cognition from Testimony to cognition 
from Inference. Again, the relation of the word and the meaning is that 
of the signifier and the significaic, and is not natural (dependent on and 
following from a law of nature). Natural concomitance exists between two 
objects when both are perceptible to the senses, as in the case of fire and 
smoke. But objects denoted by w’ords are not perceived by Hearing, and 
there are objects denoted by words which are not perceptible by any sense, 
'riiercfore the supposed natural connection of the w^ord and meaning cannot 
be established by any means. It cannot be said that the meaning always 
accompanies the word, for in that case whenever the words food, fire, and 
sword are uttered the mouth should be filled with food, burnt with fire and 
cut with sw'(M'd. Neither can it be said that the word always accompanies 
the meaning, [or in that case the vocal apparatus should be found near the 
pot and other objects. It is true there is a uniformity in the relation of the 
word and the meaning. Ikit this uniformity is due to convention created 
by the wdll of man and handed down from generation to generation. This 
is clear from the fact that the same word conveys different meanings among 
different races of mankind. 

To/>ic 20 : Of the Veda : Sutras : 5 J-6S, 

Some condemn the Veda on the ground of futility, contradiction and 
repetition. But where the Vedic injunctions fail of their purpose the 
fault does not lie with the Veda but wdth the performer and the performance 
(in the same way as scientific experiments fail in the hands of novices). 
The so-called contradictory injunctions have reference to different points of 
time. The so-called repetition is re inculcation with a purpose. The state¬ 
ments in the Veda admit of interpretation in the manner of secular 
statements. They are either : (1) injunctions or (2) exhortations or (3) 
re-inculcations. E. g. (i) Me who desires heaven let him perform the 
Agnihotra sacrifice ; or let him cook food; (2) this i.s the first among the 
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sacrifices, this Jyolistoma, etc. ; or life, strength, pleasure, etc. are all in the 
food; (3) he offers Agnihotra, he offers with curd ; or cook, cook. The 
authoritative character of the Veda rests on its being the declaration of 
Aptas as in the case of Mantras and Medical Science. Mantras to counter¬ 
act poisons, ghosts and lightning and medicines to cure diseases are 
vindicated by results. Some of the Vedic injunctions are similarly vindicated 
by results. The infallibility of others is inferred from the infallibility of 

A A 

the Aptas who have declared them. The Aptas arc persons who have 
directly known the truth, who are kind to living beings and who are willing 
to communicate the truth as known by them. In the secular affairs of men 
also reliance on statements of aptas is seen. Moreover, the same Risis who 
are the seers and speakers of the Veda arc also the seers and speakers of 
Mantras and medicines. 

The Vedic words are authoritative because they are significant of 
truth and not because they are eternal. They are not eternal as in that 
case all words would be related to all objects at the same time. Non- 
eternality docs not entail loss of significance, for ordinary secular words 
which arc not eternal are yet significant. Secular words cannot be eternal, 
for in that case the statements of those who are not aptas would not be 
untrue. It cannot be said that the words of non-aptas are non-eternal, for 
there is no reason to distinguish them from the words of the aptas. In the 
case of secular words also their validity depends on convention and not on 
their eternality. In both cases the authority of the aptas confers authority 
on their words. The eternality of Vedic words arises from their uninter¬ 
rupted succession in tradition, study and application in all ages and world- 
cycles (manvantaras), past and future. 


Book II: Chapter ii. 

Topic 21: The Pramftnas are not more than four : Sutras : /— 12. 

We admit that Tradition (Aitihya), Implication (Arthilpatti), Com¬ 
position (Sambhava) and Non-existence or Negation (Abhava) are also 
means of knowledge; but we do not admit that they are different from the 
four means enumerated by us, viz. Perception, Inference, Comparison and 
Word. Tradition consists of opinions coming down from generation to 
generation in uninterrupted succession, the origin of which is lost in oblivion, 
Implication is cognition following from the sense of what is stated ; e. g., 
when it is said that without clouds there can be no rain, it follows that with 
clouds there can be rain. Composition consists in the apprehension of the 
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presence of one object from the apprehension of the presence of another 
object which nev^er exists without the former ; e. g. the apprehension of the 
presence of the ounce from the apprehension of the presence of the pound. 
Non-existence is the negative, the contradictory, as the non-existent of the 
existent; e. g., absence of rain in the presence of clouds leads to the 
cognition of the conjunction of the clouds with high winds. 

Tradition is not different from Word or Testimony, as its authority is 
derived from the same source, viz,^ its emanating from an Apta. Implication 
Composition and Non-existence arc not different from Inference which is 
cognition of the imperceptible by means of the perceptible. Implication and 
Non-existence or Negation proceed on the basis of contradiction; Com¬ 
position, cognition of the component from the composite, proceeds on the 
basis of universal concomitance. 

Some question the validity of Implication on the ground that even 
when clouds exist rain does not sometimes fall. In putting forward this 
objection they mistake for Implication what is not Implication. From the 
statement that there can be no effect without a cause, it follows that where 
the cause exists the effect is produced. This is Implication according to the 
law of contradiction. The failure of the cause to produce the effect on 
account of the operation of counter-agents is an attribute of the cause, and 
not the object of cognition by Implication. The object of cognition by 
Implication is that the proiluction of the effect depends upon the existence 
of the cause. 

Non-existence or Negation is held by some to be not an instrument 
of cognition on the ground that the object of such cognition does not exist. 
This is a rash argument. There are innumerable objects of cognition which 
arc apprehended by means of Negation in the form of cognition of non¬ 
existence. To take one example: Where from a heap of cloths some of 
which are marked and the others are not marked, the unmarked ones are 
taken out, the action of taking them out depends on their cognition and 
their cognition is produced by the non-existence of any mark. The negation 
of mark is thus a means of cognition and therefore a pramana; for a 
pramana is nothing but a means of cognition. For the purpose of negation 
it is not necessary that an object should first be produced and then 
destroyed ; e. g., for cloths to be unmarked, it is not necessary first to put 
hiarks on them and then to efface the marks. For the negation of marks 
in some cloths can be perceived by seeing the presence of marks in other 
cloths. Negation is correlated to affirmation whether in the same or in a 
different substratum. Moreover, negation or non-existence is of two kinds, 
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antecedent and consequent. Non-existence prior to production is antecedent 
non-existence; non-existenee after destruction is consequent non-existence. 
The absence of marks in cloths which have never been marked is antecedent 
non-existence of marks in the cloths. 

Topic 22 : Sound is not eternal : Sutras : 

Diverse opinions arc held as to the duration of Sound, The 
Mimamsakas assert that Sound is an attribute of Ether, is all-pervading, 
eternal, and is not produced but manifested. The Sarttkhyas hold that 
.Sound co-exists with smell, etc., inheres in substances, is existent like smell, 
etc., and is not produced but manifested. The Vais'esikas maintain that 
.Sound is an attribute of Ether and is liable to production and destruction 
like cognition. The J^auddhas think that Sound is produced from the 
agitation of the great Elements, is without any su[)[K)rt and is liable to 
production and destruction. These opinions give rise to doubt as to what 
the truth of the matter may be. The truth is that Sound is non-eternid, 
because (i) it originates from a cause, ( 3 ) is sensible, and (3) is treated as a 
product. Whatever is caused is non-eternal, i. e., is also destroyed. 
Conjunction and disjunction of substances are the causes of Sound. They 
are the causes of its production and not of its manifestation. It is not an 
object of manifestation because it is apprehended by Hearing. The sense of 
Hearing is imponderable and therefore cannot go out and reach the place 
where Sound appears. .Sound reaches the sense of Hearing in a series of 
sounds in the way of waves of water, after the cessation of the Conjunction 
(c. g. i)l the axe and the tree in cutting) which produces it. An (object which 
i^ manifested is a[)prehended where it is manifested. This is not the case 
with Sound. The difference in the intensity of .Sounds also show that they 
are not different from other products such as pleasure and pain. It cannot 
be said that Sound is one and of a uniform character and is manifested by 
Conjunction the strength of which accounts for the pitch of the Sound as 
perceived. For this cannot explain the phenomenon of the overpowering 
of one sound by another, e. g. of the sound of the flute by the sound of the 
drum. Heterogeneous objects do not overpower one another; e. g. colour 
docs not overpower touch. An object does not overpower itself. Objects 
of the sarhe class overpower one another; e. g., brighter colours overpower 
less bright colours. Similarly, when it is seen that the sound of the flute is 
drowned by the sound of the drum it must be admitted that the two sounds 
are two separate objects and that they vary in intensity. Intensity is their 
attribute and is not due to the strength of their causes. Therefore sounds 
arc produced and not tl\at one uniform eternal sound vs only manifested, 
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Moreover, manifestation must take place where the causes of manifestation 
operate. That being so, as the flute and the drum arc operated in different 
places Sound manifested in the flute cannot be subdued by Sound mani¬ 
fested in the drum. If it is said that difference of place does not matter 
then the beating of a drum anywhere would drown Sound manifested in all 
flutes all over the world at the same time. The theory thus is untenable. 
The phenomena of sound can be explained only on the theory that sounds 
are produced and that they become perceptible only when they reach the 
sense of Hearing in waves. 

The opponent attacks the three reasons given in support of the non- 
eternality of sound; (i) the destruction of a pot originates from the 
disjunction of its causes ; the non-existence of the pot after destruction is 
eternal, (J) genus which is perceptible is eternal, (3) as we speak of the parts 
of a tree or a blanket which are non-eternal so we speak of the parts of 
Ether and the Soul which are eternal. To this we reply; (i) There is a 
difference between the eternal and the pseudo-eternal. That object is 
eternal which has come into existence without [)roduction (by conjunction or 
disjunction ol parts) and which never loses its self-existence. Non-existence 
after destruction of an object is not eternal in tliis sense. Moreover, in the 
case of sound there is no cause to originate its destruction in the manner 
of the [)ot. Therefore the analogy of the pot does not hold good. (2) Sound 
is non-eternal, not because it is perceptible but because of the manner in 
which it comes into contact with the sense of Hearing and becomes percep¬ 
tible. (3) When we speak of the parts of a tree or a blanket we mean 
their constituents. But hTher and the Soul have no constituent parts. 
The use of the word parts in regard to them is metaphorical, and conveys 
the sense that their contact with finite objects does not pervade the whole 
of them. The conjunction of two fruits does not pervade the whole of them 
but is confined to parts only. Similarly when we say that an object is in 
contact with Ether or the Soul we mean that it is not in contact with every 
part of Ether or the Soul and to convey this meaning we say that it is in 
Contact with a part of Ether or the Soul. As conjunction does not pervade 
the whole of its substrata, so sound docs not pervade the whole of Ether, 
and cognition, etc. do not pervade the whole of the Soul. 

You may ask, Why has not Gotama embodied in an aphorism the 
tenet that Ether and other eternal substances have no parts? Our reply is 
that in many topics he has not brought out all the sides ; that is his character¬ 
istic. He thinks that in such cases one can ascertain the truth from the 
tenet of his ^Asrra. The tenet of his ^astra is, as is well known, Nyaya, 
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that is, many-branched Inference not inconsistent with Perception and 
Revelation. 

Again, how are we to know that an object exists or that an object 
does not exist ? By cognition or non-cognition according to [)rainriua. 
this test sound is non-existent before utterance because it is then not 
cognised and because any obstruction to its cognition is also not cognised. 

The reasons given in support of the theory that Sound is eternal are 
(i ) that it is intangible like PTher, (2) that it is capable of being iin[)arted by 
the teacher to the pupil, (3) that it admits of repetition, and 14) that the cause 
of its destruction is not perceived. The first reason is fallacious, because the 
atom which is tangible is eternal, while action which is intangible is non- 
eternal. As regards the second it is seen that an object of gift is perceptible 
on its way from the donor to the donee. But sound is not perceptible and 
therefore does not exist in the interval between the teacher and the pupil. 
Nevertheless, it may be said, instruction is received by the pupil and from 
the fact of instruction the existence of Sound in the interval is to be inferred, 
whereby the gift of .Sound from the teacher to the pupil becomes possible. 
To this we reply that the op{)onent has yet to establish what constitutes 
instruction. Is it that Sound residing in the teacher actually moves from 
him and reaches the pupil, or is it imitation of what is done by the teaclier 
as in the case of a dancing lesson ? Such being the case instruction does 
not remove the doubt as to the validity of instruction as a mark of the 
po.s.^ibility of the gift of Sound by the teacher to the pupil. In regard to 
the third reason, it is argued that as the persistence of colour makes it 
possible to see it again and again so the persistence of'Sound renders possible 
its utterance time^. without number. But repetition is possible also in the 
case of objects which are not persistent, that is, arc different at every time 
they appear. Thus, we say, he danced twice, he eats twice, etc. As regards 
the fourth reason it is said that the ceuise of the destruction of non-eternal 
things, e. g. a clod of earth, is seen; and that if Sound were non-eternal the 
cause of its destruction would also be perceived; but that such a cause is 
not perceived ; and that therefore Sound is not non-eternal. We reply that 
if the non-apprehension of the cause of the destruction of Sound implies its 
non-destruction, the non-apprehension of the cause of its non-hearing also 
implies its constant hearing. Non-hearing cannot be due to absence of 
manifesting agents, for we have already shown the impossibility of Sound 
being an object of manifestation. If then the opponent's theory is reduced 
to this that the hearing of Sound is without any cause then why should he 
not admit that the destruction of Sound also is without any cause? We do 

5 
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nol say, h<»\vcvcr, that there can be no cognition of the cause of the 
destruction of sound. Ihe existence of such cause can be infeiicd fioni the 
fact which we have already established that sounds are [)roduccd in a ^eiies. 
d‘he first sound i^ produced by conjunction and disjunction and i^ivos rise 
to the second sound which, in its turn, to the third and so on and on till 
the series is stopped and the last s(.)und is destroyed by some obstruction 
such as a wall, l^hich succeediiv^' sound destroys its immediate predecessor. 
'Ihen, when a bell is runit various sound series of different tones, hi^h and 
hii^her, low and haver, are heard. Such diverse dilferences in tone and 
timbre cannot co-exist in one eternal j)ermanent Sound. And without them 
differences in aural coi^nitions cannot be ex[)lained. 1 he cause of the 
differences in the intensity of sound is the dc:4ree of force with which the 
bell is run;; and which is communicated to tlie sound series j^rodiiced b\- it. 
'The existence of ^uch force in the bell cannot be denied. lM>r the rino-ity;; 
of the bell does not produce sound when the hand i^ placed upon it. 'I'his 
■allows that the fierce is stop[)cd in its action b\' the conjunction ol the hand. 
It is also perceived by t<uich that the vibrations set up in the bell hy the 
force of rini;iiy4 <j;radually die awa\'. On the other hand, if the non- 
aj)prehensiou of the cause of the destruction of Sound proxes its eternalitx' 
then the manifestation of Sound after its apj)earance would continue for e\'cr 
as no cause of its destruction is apprehended. 

Sound cannot be an attribute of Mther, the opponent; becaus(^ 
in that case the sto[)piiv^ of the vibrations in the bell by the hand could not 
cau^e its destruction. Acc(jrdiiy^ to him, sound and the \ ibrat ions which 
Cause it must reside in tlu! same substratum. W e reply that the objection 
does not appl}', because lather is intangible, d'he uon-cc^nition of .^(uind in 
the same substance with colour, taste, smell and touch and the phenomena 
ol sound series show that sound is the attribute of an intanL;ible all-pervadiuL;' 
substance, i. e. luher. S(Uind exhibits a twofold difference : a bell, e. ;4., 
produces different varieties of sound and in each \ariety there is a difference 
ol pitch. 1 hese dilferences could ikH be possible if sound were an attribute 
ol the same substance with col<.)ur, etc.; as in that case like colour, etc., it 
would be o| one unalterable character. 

/h//t 2 j : Of th<' of Sound : .Sutras /o-j/. 

Sound is either Varua, articulate, letter, or Dhvani, inarticulate, noise. 
In regard to ^ound as letter, when Dadhi and Atra, for instance, become 
Dadhyatra, what docs happen? Modification or substitution? Is / modified 
as r or is replaced by r? We say that / is replaced by r. Our reasons are 
as follows; (i) When one object. a piece of gold, modifies into another 
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object, a rin;^, sonic attributes disappear, other attributes appear : wldle 
the same material subsi>ts in the modification; but thisisnottheca.se 
where / t^ives place to r. (2) The effort rc(iuired in the utterance of / is 
different from the effort rccpiired in the utterance of r. (;^) Where f comes 
in the place of / and where r stands by itself as in ni/n/c, and where / ^i\es 
place to r and where / stands by itself as in idaiii, the elTort recpiired in the 
utterance of the y in the two cases does not differ, and the edlort 
required in the utterance of the / in the two cases also docs not 
differ. (4) I he modification of / into y is not cognised as the modific¬ 
ation of milk into curd is perceived. (5) The theory of modification 
t»f letters is not nccessai)' for the purpose of the rules of grammar. (b) 
One letter is not the [iroduct of another. They are all independently 
jiroduced. 17) Modification can be either transformation, /.c., change of form 
or production. lUit neither is possible in the ciise of letters. (8) Where M// 
takes the place of zv/c// of you do not sa\' modification takes [)lace. 
SimilarU' not modification but sub.stituti<m takes place in the case of single 
letters. (()) In the case of modification the bulk of the modification varies 
accordfng to the bulk of the original ; but whether / is long or short makes 
no difference in v. fhe opixmeiit rejoins that modifications arc some¬ 
times greater than the <»riginal as in the case of a tree from an acorn and 
sometimes ecpial to the original as in the case of a ring from a piece of gold and 
sometimes less than the original as in the case of yarns from cotton. To 
thi^ vve reply first that mere example unsup|>ortcd b\' any reason, homc)ge- 
neous or heterogemous, cannot cstablisli a proposition; otherwise a horse 
w'ould be a modification ol a bullock, both being beasts of 
burden. In the second jilace, when we refer to the bulk of the original 
and the modification we intend to say that a modification follows its 
original in essentials so that if the originals differ the modifications 
also must differ. liut in the case in question f does not follow it-^ 

original, /.c., it does not become long or short according as it takes the place 
of / long or short. It is therefore not a modification of /. It cannot be 

said that the base / is not affected by its attributes of longness and short¬ 
ness and that r follows the base. For what happens in the modification of a 
base, c.^., gold or clay, is that its original form is destroyed and a new form 

is produced. Ikit in the case in question there is no evidence that / is 

destroyed and/ is produced from the disintegrated /. (10) When Dadhyatra 
is disjoined / returns to its orignal form, but curd never returns to milk ; 
therefore/ is not a modification of /. It is true that a ring can be reduced 
to a piece of gold again. But the analogy does not hold gcx)d here. For 
gold remains constant ; it becomes a ring by giving up and taking up some 
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attributes. A similar change does not take place in the case of i and/. 

It cannot be said that letter-ness remains constant in i and / ; for i and / 
cannot be attributes of the general attribute letter-ness. 

(11) Again, the letters are either eternal or non-eternal. If they are 
eternal, they cannot ^indergo modification. If they are non-eternal, then 
one is destroyed before another takes its place. To this it may be replied 
by the opponent that there are eternal things which vary in their attributes ; 
c.g., the at(.)ms are imperce[)tible while the letters are perceptible ; therefore 
while the atoms do not undergo modification letters may. The argument 
is invalid, d he reason advanced, namely difrerence of attributes, is a con¬ 
tradictory reason, it contradicts the supposed eternal character of letters. 
]\Iodification and (.‘ternality are contradictory terms. On the other hand, 
it cannot be said that as the hearing of the letters is possible though they 
are destro\x‘d at the third moment after their production, so their modific¬ 
ation also may be p(^ssiblc. For a mere example cannot establish a proposi¬ 
tion. Ihe reason must be stated. If the hearing of the letters be the 
reason, then we say that the universal concomitance of the hearing of the 
letters and of the modifications of the letters is yet to be established. The 
fallacy of the opponent’s argument is sadharmya-sama (V. i. 2). 

(12) A further reason why y cannot be a modification of ? is that 
sometimes we find / in the place of / as in Vyadh becoming vidhyati. 

The expression ‘hncdif.caiton of letter” used by grammarians does 
not mean that one letter is transformed into, or produced by, another 

letter. It means the substitution of one letter in place of another. It 
appears in six different forms : (a) change of attribute, as when the grave 
takes the place of the acute accent ; (/^) suppression, as when b/iu takes the 
place of <is] {(■) decrease, as when the long is replaced by the short ; (^/) 
increase, as when the short is replaced by the long or the prolated ; {e) cur¬ 
tailment, as when s/(di comes in the place of as ; and (/) coalescence, as when 
the base or the affix is augmented. These arc all instances of substitution. 

The result of the above examination is to show that sound is non-. 
eternal. Sound does not remain constant under change of forms nor sur¬ 
vives in its product. It is produced at one moment, exists at the second 
moment and is destroyed at the third moment by the sound to which it 
gives rise or by the obstruction which it meets. 

loyic 2./. : Of the Force of JFords : Sutras : 

Gotama now proceeds to determine the force of words on which depend 
the validity of Word as pramana. A word consists of letters ending in an 
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affix. Affixes are nominal or verbal. Prefixe^''and iiuleclinablcs have their 
nominal affixes elided (Fanini, II. iv. 28). Words lead to the cognition of 
objects. It is therefore necessary to determine the nature or force of words. 
Let us take the word, cow, for example. The Word is used to denote an 
individual, a form and a genus. The doubt therefore arises as to whether 
it denotes any one or all of ti\ese objects. One party says that the word 
denotes the indivdiual, because individuals which differ from one another 
and possess attributes, and not the genus which is unproduced, undifferen¬ 
tiated and devoid of form, parts and atributes, admit of [di specification, 
this cow, that cow, etc. ; (/ 5 ) collection, a herd of cows ; (r) gift, he gives cows 
to the learned; (^/) possession, the Ikahmaua’s cow; (d) enumeration, ten 
cows : {i') growth, the cow grows ; (/) emaciation, the cow grows lean ; (>) 
Cf)lour, white cow ; (/i) association, the good of the cow ; and (/) propagation, 
the cow produces a calf. To this we reply that the above uses of the word 
cow are rendered possible only because the objects indicated are endowed 
with the genus cow-ness. The use of the word cow in respect of the 
individual is metaphorical, as in such cases as when we say, he is a 
Shakespeare, he dwells on the lake, he is weaving a mat (when the mat is 
yet non-existent), etc., etc. 

Some think that the form is the denotation of the word ; because form 
consists in the configuration of parts which endures, and because without 
the cognition of the forms we cannot distinguish a cow from a horse. This 
is not correct, because mere form has no connection with the genus. It 
is the substance cow which is connected with the genus. When we say, 
wash the cow, bring the cow, we mean the substance in which the genus 
cow-ness is present, and not a wooden cow though it possesses the appearance 
(individual) and form of a cow. Neither can the genus al«uie be the denota¬ 
tion of the word ; for there can be no cognition of the genus without the 
cognition of the individual and form. 

The truth is that the individual, form and genus are all the denota¬ 
tion of the word. There is no fixed rule of the relation as principal and 
secondary among them. The force of the word is the same in regard to 
each of them. When specification is intended, the individual becomes 
principal, genus and form [)ecome secondary ; when specification is not 
intended, the genus becomes principal, the individual and form become 
secondary. 

The individual is that which is manifested. It is perceptible by the 
senses. Every subtance is not manifested to the senses. The individual 
is that substance which is produced by the conjunction of parts and which 
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is the substratum, as far as may be, of specific attributes such as smell, 
taste, colour, touch, yra\ it)', density, fluidity, impetus, and finite magnitude. 

The form is that by which the genus and the marks of the genus are 
made known. It consists in the enduring or fixed configuration of the 
parts of the entities, cow, etc., and of the parts of those parts. 

The genus is that which produces similar cognition in respect of 
diflerent substrata. \\y reason of it individual objects arc not differentiated 
Iroin one another. It is the cause of the assimilation of objects. It is a 
minor SAmAnya or genus when it establishes non-difference of some objects 
among themselves and their difference from some (^ther objects. 


Book 111: Chapter 1. 

2^ : 77/r St ust's arc not the Soul : Sutras : i — j. 

There are two kinds of predication : fi) a part is predicated of a 
whole of which it is a part, e.i^\ the tree stands by the roots ; ( 2 ) one thing 
is predicated of a different thing, e,g. he cuts with the axe. What is the 
nature of the predication in such cases as “ A man sees with the eye, 
knows with the mind, discriminates with the intellect, feels pleasure and 
j)ain with the body ” ? Are the eye, the mind, the intellect and the bod)' 
predicated as parts of a whole of which they are the parts, or of something 
different from them? Thus arises the doubt as to whether the soul is 
indentical with the oiganism of the body, the senses, the mind, the intellect 
and the feelings, or distinct from it ? I'hc truth is that it is distinct Irom 
the organism of the body, etc. Because the same object is apprehended by 
the different senses. That agent which apprehends the same object by 
means of the different senses and assimilates or integrates the mutually 
independent intuitions of the different senses, is a different object. It is the 
soul. The senses cannot effect the assimilation, because one sense cannot 
perform the function of another sense. Xor can the organism, because, 
being an aggregate, it lacks the unity o{ apperception (aniivyavasuya, I see 
auJ touch). It is true that objects are allotted to the senses ; so that in the 
absence of a sense its object cannot be apprehended. Eg. the blind cannot 
see, the deaf cannot hear. J^ut this does not show that each sense is a 
conscious entity and that the supposition of another conscious entity is 
siipcrflaous. For the apprehension or non-apprehension of objects according 
to the efficiency or inefficienc)' of the senses will be the same whether the 
senses are themselves regarded as the conscious agents or as the instruments 
of a conscious agent. On the contrary, the very fact that the senses are 
limited in their re.^-pective functirns proves the existence of the soul, as 
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conscious, all-knowing, the receiver of the contents of all the senses, 
unaffected by the distribution of objects among the senses. The following 
instances of the operations of the conscious agent will show that its recog¬ 
nition as a distinct entity cannot be avoided, (i) He who sees colour, 
infers (recalls) taste and smell previously pcrceiv'cd. lie who perceives 
smell infers colour and taste. And so in the case of the other senses also. 
Again, after seeing colour one smells the flavour, and after smelling flavour 
(Mie sees colour. This assimilated apprehension of the objects of all the 
‘senses without any fixed order of succession must take place in the same 
site and cannot have any other agent but the soul, (ii) It also assimilates 
the various intuitions of perception, inference, testimony and doubt, 
embracing manifold objects and having it as their cause, and assimilating 
know>, as illustrated in its com[)rehen(ling the contents of a book, treating 
of all sensible objects, 'riuis, hearing letters uttered one after another, it 
integrates them as words and sentences and assimilates them with meaning 
which is not to be grasped by the ear ; then, cognising the fixed relation 
of words and meanings, it a[)prehends <[iiite a number of objects belonging 
to more than one sense, which cannot be a[)j)rehendcd by the senses 
scveralh\ This absence of limitation of the objects to be known in the 
case of the all-knower, which meets us at every ste[), cannot be circum¬ 
vented, by attributing consciousne->s to the senses. 

'Vopic 26 : The Body is not ihc Soul : Sutras /—6. 

In the Svitra III. i. 4 the word “Body ” stands for the living being in 
the shape of the organism of the body, the senses, cognitions and feelings. 
Now, the scriptures declare that killing is a sin and that sin accrues to the 
agent. (Kven those Bauddhas who deny the existence of a soul admits the 
existence of virtue and vice). But if there were no soul other than the 
organism of the body, senses, cognitions and feelings, then the declaration 
of the scriptures would be meaningless and virtue and vice would be 
impossible. For, the organism undergoes change at every moment and is 
nothing but a series oi changes one taking the }>lacc of another at every 
moment. It would follow that the organism to which the sin oi killing 
would accrue would be different from the organism which W(juld kill. 
Again, if re-birth be possible of such an organism it would not be due to 
past acts, so that there would be no law of ^karma’ and study and practices 
for the sake of release would be futile. It may be argued that in the case 
of the kiiling of an organism endowed with a soul there would also be no 
sin, for the reason that the soul is eternal and cannot be killed. But the 
argument does not hold good, because we do not say that killing is the 
destruction of an eternal entity. By killing we mean the destruction, or the 
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causing the anaesthesia, disease, inefficiency, disturbance of the interconnec¬ 
tions or the disorganisation of the body which is the field of the experience 
of pleasure and pain, and also of the senses which are the instruments of 
the apprehension of their respective objects. Or the Sutra (III. i. 6) may 
mean that killing is the disturbance or disorganisation of the association of 
the soul with the organism of the body, senses and cognitons by virtue of 
which association only the soul is the agent in the experience of pleasure 
and pain, and without which it can have no experience. It does not mean 
the distruction of the soul as an eternal entity. 

Topic 27 ; The sense of sight is not one : Sutras 7 —ip 

What is seen with the right eye is recognised as having been seen with 
the left eye. Such recognition also is a mark of the existence of the soul. 
Hut the opponent urges that licrc at any rate a soul is not needed to account 
tor the phenomena, because the sense of sight is really one and appears as 
dual owing to its operating on either side of the nasal bone. The objection 
is futile. When one eye is destroyed the other does not suffer destruction 
along with it. Of course, a tree remains a tree even after a branch is cut 
off. But the analogy does not apply here. For a tree is an aggregate of 
[)arts each of which is an aggregate by itself. So that the destruction of a 
part does not entail the destruction of the other parts. But the eye is 
supposed to be a unity. Or, Drisblnta-virodha ” in the Siitra (III. i. ii) 
may mean that the supposition is contrary to experience. For, in the skull 
there are two sockets for the eyes. Again, when one eyeball is pressed the 
apprehension of the object by the two eyes becomes different, and on the 
removal of the pressure the apprehension by the two eyes becomes similar. 

(a) Association of ideas. 

The mouth waters on seeing or smelling an orange ; this is due to 
the recollection of the taste. And this shows that consciousness is 
not in the sense, for what is seen by one is not recollected by another. 
To this the opponent replies by alleging that recollection is caused 
by the receipt (the object recollected) and that this, and not the soul, causes 
the action in the mouth at the sight or smell of an orange. But 
recollection must be an attribute of the soul, and as such prove the 
existence of the soul. On the supposition of the senses being conscious 
there would be cither no recollection or there would be no order of recollec¬ 
tion. For the senses are diverse agents and on the supposition there is 
nothing to assimilate or co-ordinate their experiences ; hence there would be 
no recollection. Or,every sense would recollect the experience of every other 
sense •, which is contrary to experience; one does not reqaember what is seen 
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by another. It follows that there must be a different agent capable of 
apprehending diverse objects ; and that is the soul. Tl\e affairs of living 
beings depend on memory. The watering of the mouth as the mark of the 
existence of the soul is a mere instance. 

Then our opponent argues that memory does not infer the soul, 
because the cause of recollection is impression and its content the object 
recollected and not the soul in either case. But he has not exactly deter¬ 
mined the content of memory. Let us see what it really is. The 
statement which indicates the content of memory takes one or another 
of the following forms ; (a) I knew that object ; (b) I have known that 
object ; (c) that object has been known by me ; and (d) I had knowledge 
in respect of this object. In each of these statements not merely the 
object, but the object previously known associated with the knower and the 
knowledge forms the content of memory ; in other words, every act of 
recollection comprehends the agent, the act and the object of cogni¬ 
tion. This is in regard to an object which is not before the senses. 
In regard to an object which is before the senses, i. e. in the case 
of recognition, three cognitions arc assimilated, proceeding from the one 
and the same agent and not from diverse agents nor from no agent. 
Thus, in the statement, I see now what I have seen before, the previous 
seeing and the consciousness of seeing arc two cognitions, while the present 
seeing is the third cognition. These cognitions combine to connect a 
single object with a single agent. Thus this content of memory, the soul, 
which the opponent leaves undetermined, but which is present in memory 
and is clearly known, is sought to be negated by the reason that the 
object remembered is the content of memory. 

Memory is not mere memory nor is the object remembered its only 
content. The assimilation of experiences which takes place in an act of 
memory cannot be possible without something to which all objects are 
equally accessible, as in the case of assimilation in an act of cognition, A 
single knower within whose purview are all objects assimilates its own 
cognitions as I shall know that object, I know that object, I knew that 
object, and, desiring to know, and not knowing for a long time, feels certain 
at last that it knew the object. Similarly it assimilates memory drawing 
its contents from the time future, present and past, operating with the 
desire to remember. Were the entity merely a series of impressions (or 
ideas), as impressions (and ideas) disappear as they arise at every moment, 
not a single impression (or idea) would be left which could be aware of any 
cognition and act of memory in association with all the three times. And 
without such awareness there can be no assimilation of cognition and 

6 
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memory in the f(jrm of “I (know or remember)”, “(This coy;nition or re¬ 
collection is) Mine”, as it is not possible in the case of cognition and memory 
in different bodies. It follows, therefore, that there does exist a single 
entity penetrating all objects which unites and maintains the unity of the 
series of cognitions and the series of memories, and which does not 
establish such unity of its cognitions and memories with that of another on 
account of the absence of its operation in the latter’s body. 

Topic 2.9 ; The Mind is not the Soul \ Sutras .* /J-//. 

Hut, urges the opponent, the functions attributed to the soul may all 
be j)ossible for the mind. \Vc reply that the opponent is quarrelling about 
names and not about the reality. The instruments of knowledge such as 
the eye, nose, touch, must belong to a knower. So also does the 
thinker [jcnetrating all objects possess an instrument of thinking in the 
lorm of the internal organ competent to reach all objects. That being so, 
the opponent errs in calling the knower the mind and not the soul, and 
not allowing the mind to be called the mind, though admitting that it is the 
instrument of thought. On the other hand, if he denies that the thinker 
jjossesses an instrument of thought which can reach all objects, then the 
knower can very well do without the instruments of knowledge, and the 
opposition will thereby entail the disappearance of all the senses as well. 
The distinction between sense-experience and thought-experience is not 
unfounded. Each sense is limited to its special object and cannot go 
beyond that limit. None of the senses can reach that other class of objects 
which include pleasure, etc. For the cognition of pleasure, etc. a different 
instrument is needed. It is known by its mark of non-simultaneity of 
cognitions, due to its coming into contact with the external senses one at a 
time. 

Topic jy : The Soul is eternal: Sutras .* iS-26, 

Some entities are eternal, some are non-eternal. Is the soul which 
is established as distinct from the organism of the body, senses, mind 
and cognitions, eternal or non-eternal ? The answer is that the very 
reasons which prove the existence of the soul throughout the stages of 
infancy, childhood, youth and old age, also prove its existence after its 
separation from the body, etc. For, an infant to whom the things of the 
world are yet unknown feels joy, fear and grief. This is rendered possible 
by memory, and not otherwise, and memory depends upon past experience, 
and this depends upon past life and nothing else. The somatic resonance 
of the infant in the presence of the causes of joy, fear and grief cannot be 
explained on the analogy of the opening and closing of a lotus ; for in the 
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case of a full grown man it is found that his changes of countenance due 
to joy, fear and grief arc not automatic like the opening and closing of a 
lotus. There is therefore no reason why these should be so in the case of 
an infant. Moreover, the changes in a lotus are known to be due to a 
flefinite cause, namely the action of heat, cold, rain and season, and are 
not quite automatic. Similarly the changes of j(;y, etc. must be due to 
a definite cause, and that cause cannot be anything but the conti¬ 
nuity of memory. Again, the new-born baby’s instinctive desire for 
the mother’s milk shows the habit of taking food and this habit necessarily 
implies a previous body in which the soul has experienced hunger and its 
satisfaction with food. This instinctive desire for food bears no analogy to 
the attraction of the iron towards a magnet. For the approach of the iron 
towards a magnet has also a definite cause ; otherwise pebbles, etc., would 
also be drawn towards a magnet. But the cause is not apparent to the eye 
and has to be inferred both as regards its nature and its limitation. The 
inference must be made from the action itself. Thus iron approaches only 
a magnet, and only at a certain distance. Similarl)^ only an infant moves 
for food only and when in the mother’s arms. Is the cause of such move¬ 
ment past habit or something else? It is seen that memory of past exper¬ 
ience causes adults to approach food for the satisfaction of hunger. The 
same must be the cause also in the case of the infant. 

Then a man is born possessing xVttraction, and the source of Attraction 
is the after thought of the contents of previous experience which can be 
possible onl)' in a previous body. The soul, remembering tlu' objects 
experienced in a previous body, becomes attracted to those objects. 
Attraction thus links together two successive births and it is not possible 
to point to a beginning of its connection with the body. 

But how do you know that the recollection of past experience gives rise 
to Attraction in a new-born baby, and that it is not produced in the same 
way as are the properties of a substance (e.g., jar) along with the substance 
itself from the same cause ? The soul and its attraction are not produced 
simultaneously like a pot and its properties, because Attraction, etc. are due 
to samkalpa, imagination, thought. It is seen that Attractujn is produced 
by the thought of living beings enjoying objects; the thought springs 
irom the memory of past experiences. Hence it is inferred that the Attrac¬ 
tion which the baby feels is also caused by the memory of past ex[)eriences. 
Attraction could be produced like the property of a pot were the soul a 
product and were the cause of Attraction something other than the 
memory of past experiences. But neither of these is the case. Should it 
he supposed that adrisia, />., rqerit and dernerit, is the cause of Attraction, 
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even ttien connection with a previous body cannot be denied ; for the 
production of adri^ta must have taken place in the previous life and not 
in this. 

The truth is that Attraction for an object arises from the entire 
occupation of the mind with that object, and this is nothing but habitual 
experience of the object which determines inodes of thinking in future. 
Attraction differs according to the sphere of birth which is determined by 
karma or adfi^la, and the new-born entity derives its name from the sphere 
of its birth. 

Topic JO : The Body is of the Earthy earthy : SiHrae : 2fji» 

It has been demonstrated that the soul’s connection with the body 
is without beginning and that the body in which it experiences pleasure 
and pain is due to its own karma. It is to be investigated whether the 
body possesses a single character like the sense of smell, etc., or a diverse 
character. Doubt arises in this respect owing to the differences of opinion 
on the subject. The truth is that the human body is constituted by the 
element of ICarth alone, because the distinctive attribute of Earth, namely 
smell, is observed in it. At the same time it is not denied that the other 
elements conjoin with Earth as conditions in the production of the human 
body. Similarly all the elements conjoin to produce aqueous, igneous, 
aerial and etherial bodies in different worlds to serve the particular purposes 
of the souls. There is also scriptural authority for the view that the human 
body is constituted by Earth alone, e.g., “Let thy eye go to the sun...let 
thy body go to the Earth” (Kigveda, X. xvi. 3); “I make the sun thy eye 
...I make the Earth thy body” (Satapatha Bnihmana, XVII. viii. 4-6.) In 
the one the product resolves into its quiescent original ; in the other the 
product is derived from the original. 

Topic jr : The Senses are constituted by the Elements: Sutras : 32-51, 

To take the case of the eye (Sight) : Colour is perceived when the 
pupil of the eye is unimpaired, and is not perceived when it is impaired. 
The pupil is a material body. On the other hand, the pupil itself does 
not come into contact with the object when its colour is perceived. At 
the same time there must be some contact as otherwise perception 
of colour cannot be possible. The eye therefore must be immaterial 
in the sense of not being constituted by the manifested or visible 
elements, and must be all-pervading. In this state of uncertainty 
one argues that the senses must be immaterial and all-pervading 
because they apprehend objects of widely divergent dimensions from the 
acorn to the Himalaya mountain. To this the reply is that the preception 
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of objects of [different dimensions by the eye is due to different contacts of 
ocular rays with the objects. Such contact is essential in ocular perception 
as is proved by the fact there is no perception where there is an obstruction. 
It is no argument against the existence of ocular rays that they are not 
perceived. For perception is not the sole test of existence. Inference by 
the mark of obstruction preventing contact proves their existence, as it does 
in the case of the other side of the moon and the lower portion of the earth. 
The rule of perception varies in its application according to the nature of 
substances and attributes. K. g., water vapour hanging in the air is not 
perceived but its cool touch is felt ; heat rays are not perceived, but their 
warmth is experienced. Similarly Fire exists in various conditions. In 
the solar rays both colour and touch are developed and so they are perceived. 
In the rays of light from a lamp colour is developed and touch is un¬ 
developed ; these too are perceptible. Fire in hot water possesses developed 
touch and undeveloped colour ; hence it is imperceptible. In the ocular 
fire both colour and touch are undeveloped ; hence it is imperceptible. The 
development or accession of intensity of colour is one of the conditions of the 
perception of coloUr. 

This peculiarity of the ocular rays arises from the nature of the senses. 
Like the multi-form aggregations of all substances the organisation of the 
senses is brought about by merit and demerit to subserve the pur[.ose of 
the soul which consists in the cognition of objects and the experience of 
pleasure and pain. 

Some thinkers argue as follows : The resilience of the sense of sight 
on meeting an obstruction is an attribute of a material substance. For this 
is the case with all material substances in all circumstances. On the other 
hand, the penetration of glass, mica, etc., by the ocular rays shows that they 
are non-material. So the point remains doubtful. We say that this is not 
so, for the reason given is erratic. For such penetration is also seen in the 
case of the light of a lamp which illumines objects beyond glass, etc,,'and 
of heat which cooks grains in a vessel. 

Non-perception again may be due to overpowering, as in the case of 
a meteor which is not seen when the sun shines. In the case of ocular rays 
there is such a special cause of their non-perception, namely, as already 
stated, want of development or intensity. That the ocular rays lack in 
intensity also appears from the fact that the eye cannot apprehend objects 
without the aid of external light. The ocular rays are not overpowered, for 
overpowering can take place only when the thing overpowered has been 
developed. The ocular rays are not perceived even at night in all cases. 
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That such rays exist appears from the observation of these rays in the eyes 
of prowlers by night, e. g., cat, tiger, etc. There is no generic difference 
between the eyes of these animals and of men, because the sight in both 
cases is impeded by obstructions. 

The perce[)tion of objects behind a plate of glass or mica or a thin 
stratum of cloud offers no argument against the proposition that the contact 
of the senses with the objects is the cause of cognition. For in these cases 
there is really no obstruction, but actual contact is established through the 
glass, etc. The sun’s rays also cause burning through a crystal. In all 
such cases the interspaces among the components of the intervening sub¬ 
stances provide a passage whereby direct contact is established between the 
rays and the objects on which they operate. 

But why cannot a wall, e. g., offer such a passage ? Because a wall is 
not constituted in the same way as glass is. How do you know this ? 
This is known from the nature of the things as revealed by their effects. 
The ocular rays reflected from the smooth surface of the mirror makes one’s 
own face perceptible. This clarity of the mirror is its nature. Similarly a 
wall does not reflect light rays. This is its nature. Tluis experience shows 
that glass, etc., offers no obstruction, while a wall, etc., do, to the passage of 
light rays. And no arbitrary limitations can be imposed upon facts 
established by [)crception and inference. these pramA-nas reveal reality 
as it is. Objects as they really are, in their own nature, in their own 
character, are establislied b\' the [)ramrioas. These must be accepted as such 
and must not be modified at random. Obstruction is inferred in the case (T 
a wall by the fact of the non-perception of objects behind it. Non 
obstruction is inferred in tlie case of glass, etc. by the fact of perception ot 
objects behind them. 

Topic ;}2 : The Senses are manifold : .Siitras .* ^2~6j. 

Some say that, though the senses are located in different parts of the 
body, they are in reality only one, as the skin is present in every such 
location. It is true that even inspite of the presence of the .skin a blind 
man does not .‘^ee. But the skin is differentiated in its power 
in different parts of the body and that is the reason why the blind 
do not sec, because blindness means loss of the particular power in 
the particular part of the skin. This argument of the opponent is self- 
destructive. For it amounts to an admission of the difference of the senses. 
Moreover, not only the skin but the elements of Earth, etc., constitute the 
site of the senses, Touch cannot be the one and universal sense, as in that 
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case colour, touch, taste, etc. would all be perceived simultaneously, which 
is not the case. In the perception of colour Touch cannot establisli contact 
between itself and an object screened from view, and perception without 
contact of sense and object is impossible. The objects of sense again are 
more than one, and the senses have to perform more than one function. 
The sense of touch cannot serve the purpose of the sense of si<ght and 
vice versa. So also in the case of the other senses. Sensible objects being 
five, the senses also must be five in number. Moreover, they produce five 
different kinds of cognition, are located in five different sites, have five differeitt 
operations, possess five different shapes and have five different origins. 
Sight operates by going out of the eyes and reaching its objects. Sound 
reaches Hearing in waves. The other senses operate when the objects come 
into contact with them by the movement of the body. Smell, 1 aste and 
Touch are limited in shape to their sites. Sight residing in the pupils of 
the eyes goes out to pervade objects. Hearing is nothing else than Ether 
and is all-pervading. It is inferred by the perception of sound. It does 
not reveal all sounds because it is limited by its site acccording to the merit 
and demerit of the soul. The origins of the senses are the five elements 
respectively, as they severally make manifest and a[)[)rehend the specific 
attributes of the five elements. They are not modifications of the unmanifest 
matter (avyakta.) 

Topic 3j : 'Hie Objects of the Senses : Sutras : 62 fj. 

Smell, Taste, Colour and Touch iire the attributes of Earth ; Taste, 
Colour and Touch, of Water ; Colour and Touch, of Fire; Touch, of Air; 
and Sound, of Ether. The opposite view is that the elements possess only 
one attribute each and that other attributes are perceived in them owing to 
their interpenetration by other elements. The interpenetration, it is also 
said, is not mutual among all the elements but of the preceding by the 
succeeding in the order of their mention as Earth, Water, Fire, Air and 
Ether. This view is not correct. For, as a matter of fact, bodies formed 
of Earth and Water are {)erceptible to the eye ; they must therefore- possess 
colour. Moreover, interpenetration must affect both the element interpenet¬ 
rated and that interpenetrating. But colour is not perceived in Air though 
it is said to interpenetrate Fire. The theory of interpenetration therefore 
has to be rejected. 

What is the explanation then of the fact that the senses constituted 
by the elements do not apprehend all the attributes of their respective 
elements? The explanation is that the senses become dominant in respect 
of that attribute which is prominent in their respective elements. This limit¬ 
ation of the scope of the senses is due to the samskilra, i.e., tendency or 
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potency which is the resultant of karma (appetency) of the soul which they 
serve, just as the things of the world, e.g., poison, herbs, gems, etc., serve 
specific purposes of man according to his karma, and every single thing 
does not serve all his purposes. 

The senses are also limited in their scope in this that they are them¬ 
selves insensible in respect of their own attributes. Sight, for instance, 
cannot see its own colour. Smell cannot smell its own smell. This is 
because in perception the instrument must be endowed with the same 
attribute as the object, and when its own attribute is to be the object of its 
apprehension, the condition of perception is not present. In other words, 
an attribute cannot apprehend itselfa sense does not apprehend its own 
attribute because of the absence of the auxiliary attribute. The perception 
of sound by Hearing is an exception which tests the rule. Hearing is composed 
of Ether. In the perception of sound it is independent of the possession of 
the attribute of sound as an auxiliary. That Hearing is composed of Ether 
is known as follows : The soul is the hearer. Mind cannot be the instru¬ 
ment of hearing; as in that case there would be no deafness as mind is 
not liable t(3 destruction. Earth, Water, Fire and Air arc not known to have 
the capacity to ‘ produce Hearing. Pother therefore is the constituent of 
Hearing. 

Book HI : Chapter ii. 

Topic : Cognition is not eternal: Sutras /-p. 

It is a matter of common experience that cognitions appear and 
disappear. Their non-eternality is quite manifest, and is taken for granted in 
N.-S., I. i. i6. The topic is concerned with the refutation of the speculation 
of the Samkhyas that Buddhi is eternal. In support of the view they 
argue that unless Buddhi, cognition, were eternal, re-cognition would not be 
possible. To this the reply is that the reason given is not valid, because it 
has yet to be proved that re-cognition is done by Buddhi, and not by the 
soul, as we hold. We maintain that cognition, perception, apprehension, 
awareness, intuition, understanding is an attribute of the soul. If you hold 
that consciousness belong to the instrument you have to explain the nature 
of the conscious soul. If you admit that cognition is by the Buddhi, the 
inner instrument, you should explain what nature, what attribute, what 
reality is left to the conscious soul, what use it makes of cognition residing 
in Buddhi. If you say that the soul makes conscious and Buddhi knows, 
then where is the difiference ? To make conscious, to know, to perceive and 
to apprehend convey the same meaning. IT, on the other hand, you admit 
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that Biidclhi makes known and the soul knows, we agree. Ikiddhi is then 
the instrument of cognition, the mind. The mind is eternal, but recognition 
of objects is not the reason for its eternality. For then the eyes too would 
be eternal, for one recognises with the left eye what is seen with the right 
eye. Recognition belongs to the knower and not to the instrument of 
knowledge. 

The SAmkhyas also hold that Buddhi is eternal and that modifications 
in the form of cognitions emanate from it according to objects and that the 
modifications are in essence not different from the original. I'his view 

again is not correct. For in that case all objects would be perceived at 

the same time, which is not the case. Again, if Ihiddhi and its modifica¬ 
tions were identical then the disappearance of the modification would entail 
the disappearance of Buddhi also. This shows that Buddhi and its modifica¬ 
tions are not identical in essence. Further, they are different and modificat- 
tions arise in the mind one after another which account for the fact that the 
objects of all the senses are not apprehended all at once. Also when the 
mind is attached to one object there can be no cognition of another object. 
This shows that the mind is not all-pervading and moves from one object to 
another. Our view is that the inner instrument, the mind, is eternal but 
not all-pervading ; that the mind is one while its cognitive modifications 

are manifold ; and that this could not be possible were the modifications 

identical with the mind in essence. The soul therefore knows and not 
the mind. The mind’s attachment to one object really means its contact 
with one sense. The attachment or occupation is really of the soul. 
There is no force in the argument that the modification like the mind with 
which it is identical is really one but looks as many in the same way as 
does a crystal look diverse in the proximity of different colours in succession, 
so that simultaneous cognitions of all objects need not necessarily be 
entailed. For the diversity in the case of the crystal is only apparent 
while the diversity of cognitions is real, as it is a fact of experience that 
cognitions appear and disappear one after another. 

Topic .• The transiency of the things of the world : Sutras ; 

The Sfl.ri.khya who maintains that the crystal remaining constant 
undergoes modifications is opposed by the Nihilist who urges that nothing 
in the world is permanent, that everything is in a flux, and that the crystal 
is a new crystal at every successive moment, as is found in the case of 
the human body which decays, throws off refuse and grows again by 
assimilating food. We have to point out that the proposition is too wide 
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and is supported neither by perception nor by inference, and that we can 
give our assent to it in accordance with our observation of nature. Growth 
and decay in recurrence are seen in the human body. These are 
not seen in stones and crystals. We also demur to the speculation of the 
thorough-going Nihilist that a new entity is produced at every moment out 
of the ashes of the old, for the reason that the causes of such wholesale 
production and destruction are not apprehended. The destruction of milk 
and the production of curd furnishes no analogy. For the destruction of 
milk is seen and the cause of its destruction is inferred. The production of 
curd is seen and its cause is inferred. In the case of the crystal no such 
production or destruction is seen, and there is no occasion for the inference 
f)f any cause. 

Some (Sjlrnkhyas) say in reply to the Nihilist that milk is not destroyed 
but only transforms into a different character, or merely develops different 
properties. To them we say that the constituents of milk disintegrate and 
redintegrate as curd, whereby the destruction of milk is inferred. What 
we deny is that there is a total destruction of milk and that curd is entirely 
a new product and that there is no cause for such destruction and produc¬ 
tion. Seeing that in some cases the cause of destruction is apprehended and 
that in some it is not apprehended it cannot be admitted that all is a 
flux. 

Topic ^6 : Cognition is an attribute of the Soul : Sutras : 

Cognition is either present when it is called intuition, or past when 
it is called recollection. The intuition of the red colour of a rose, for 
instance, survives in memory even after the destruction of the eye and 
the rose. It therefore belongs not to the object nor to the sense but to 
the knower. The knower, again, is not the mind, but the soul. For the 
mind is only an instrument under the control of the soul. It is the inner 
instrument which brings about the cognition of pleasure and pain and recollec¬ 
tion, If cognition be its attribute then it would cease to be an instrument. 
Its existence as an instrument is inferred by the non-simultaneity of cogni¬ 
tions. If you distinguish between the mind and the inner instrument, then 
what we call the soul you call the mind, and what we call the mind you 
call the inner instrument. Your difference with us is about names only. 
Or the Sutra (III. ii. 19) may mean that whereas simultaneous cognitions 
of diverse objects by the mind is impossible, the Yogins by their power of 
Yoga bring abouts imultaneous cognitions in several bodies with all the 
senses created by them for the purpose to exhaust their karma, and that 
this shows that cognitions do not belong to the mind but to the soul. It 
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may be objected that cognitions cannot belong to the soul because as the 
soul is all-pervading and eternal, (i) simultaneous cognitions of all objects 
and (ii) the eternality of cognitions will be thereby entailed. Our reply to 
the first is that the cause of the production of cognition is not merely the con¬ 
tact of the senses with the objects but also the contact of the senses with 
the mind, and that as mind is atomic simultaneous cognitions of all objects 
is impossible. To the last we reply that every embodied soul knows 
within itself that cognition is non-eternal ; and that like one sound by 
another a preceding cognition is destroyed by a succeeding one. 

But then impressions produced by cognitions are the causes of 
recollection, and these, according to you, says an objector, abide in the soul ; 
the contact of the soul and the mind which is ccjually a cause of recollec¬ 
tion, also exists ; how is it that all the memories of the soul from the 
beginning of time are not revived at one and the same moment ? Some 
meet the objection with the reply that the mind serially comes into contact 
with the different parts of the soul on which cognitions have left their 
impiess and that for this reason all memories arc not revived simultaneously. 
The reply is not correct. For the mind can never come into contact with 
the soul as transcending the body, (the soul being a universal and eternal 
substance, it pervades the body and also transcends it), because the function 
of the mind is confined within the body. The life of an embodied soul consists 
in its conjunction with the mind together with a vehicle of the experience 
(body) necessitated by past karma which is in fruition. That the mind 
without a body is incapable of subserving the purpose of soul ap[)cars from 
the fact that the contact of the mind and the soul generates the double effort 
of support and direction, and that if the mind operated outside the body the 
body would drop down by graviry for want of support. 

The swift movement of the mind will not solve the difficulty, for there 
are memories which take a considerable length of time to revive them 
through a series of intermediate stages which for long keep the mind 
engaged. Moreover, conjunction of the soul and mind independently of 
the body is not the cause of recollection. The body is the field of the 
•soul’s experience. If without it the mere conjunction of the mind with 
the soul could produce cognition, pleasure, etc,, then the body would be 
perfectly useless. 

Some of us point out that the contact of the mind and the soul outside 
the body cannot be established either by the direction of the soul, or by 
chance, or by the mind’s being the knower. For the direction of the soul 
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implies that the soul already knows the object of memory to which it directs 
the mind ; and if the memory is already revived there is no need for any 
contact of the mind. All memories are not revived by chance, i. e. all of 
a sudden ; some take mental effort for a long time to revive them. Nor 
is the mind the knower. But this, we say, is only a partial view of the 
matter. For cognitions do take place and there must be particular con¬ 
junction of the soul and the mind, as when a thorn suddenly pricks the 
foot of a man and pain is felt by him when his mind was engaged elsewhere, 
e. g. abjautiful scenery. As this particular conjunction is due to adrista, 
conjunction may be similarly produced by adrista serially in the case of 
non-simultaneous revival of all memories. The true reply, however, to the 
explanation offered, namely that the mind serially comes into contact with 
parts of the soul, is as given, that is, that the mind must operate within 
the body and not outside it. 

The contact of the soul and the mind and the impressions are not the 
sole causes of recollections. These depend also on attention and cognition 
of signs (vide Sutra III. ii. 41), Recollections do not occur simultaneously 
because their causes do not occur simultaneously. Even in cases of flashes 
of memory recollection is not independent of attention, etc. What happens 
in such cases is that the mind is occupied with several objects and one of 
them engages attention and revives a memory without our being aware 
of the cause of such revival. The mind is associated with the soul in the 
body for a sj)ccit]c purpose determined by adri.sta. Its dimension is at(»mic. 
It can come into contact with one impression at a time. Hence there can 
be no simultaneity of recollections. 

Some hold the view that while cognition is an attribute of the soul, 
desire, ax ersion, volition, pleasure and pain arc the attributes of the inner 
lUbtrument, i. e. the mind. This view is not correct. For we find that these 
refer to one and the same agent and substratum as cognition. It is the 
knower which resolves to put forth effort for the acquisition of pleasure 
and the avoidance of pain. Therefore, these must also be the attributes 
of the soul. 

The Materialist twists the above argument to his advantage. Says 
he : You argue that acquisition and avoidance proceed from desire and 
aversion and that desire and aversion are attributes of consciousness. But 
atoms are acted upon by attraction and repulsion. They must then 
possess desire and aversion and therefore be conscious. To this we reply 
that uniformity in the one and want of uniformity in the other distinguish 
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the two cases. Gravity, e. g., is a property of all material substances ; it 
adheres to them in all circumstances. But while activity is found in atoms 
it is absent from such things as a pot. 1 he activity which is tound in 
material bodies such as an axe, or in the atoms, is caused by the will of the 
knower or by his karma under the will of the All-Knower. A second 
objection to the materialistic view is that as each atom would be endowed 
with consciousness, there would be a plurality of know^ers in a single 
product, which is not warranted by any reason. Moreover, the reasons 
previously given for the existence of the soul and its eternality completely 
refute the theory that consciousness belongs to material substances. 

To sum up : Consciousness does not belong to the mind or for the 
matter of that to the senses or the elements ; for the reasons already 
adduced commencing with Sutra I. i. lo, “Desire, aversion, volition, pleasure 
and pain are the marks of the Soul”, and also on account of their existing for 
the sake of another, and also in virtue of the moral law. They exist for 
the sake of another whose volition incites them to activity. Then, on the 
supposition that consciousness belongs to the elements, senses and the 
mind, all of which disintegrate at death, the conseciuences of their activity 
would befall the soul at or as rebirth, which is contrary to the moral law. 
Hence by proof by exhaustion consciousness must be the attribute of the 
soul. Moreover, the reasons already given in support of this have been 
vindicated by the refutation of the arguments against them. Or 
the word “Upapatti” in the Sutra (III. ii. 41) means rebirth, and 
furnishes an additional reason in support of the view that consciousness 
belongs to the soul, A scries of cognitions without a soul cannot account 
lorrcbhth. ItcanoTcr no explanation ol saipsAra and release. If the 
world were a congeries of scries of conscious states there could be no 
harmony, no co-ordination, no organisation in society and the conduct of 
the affairs of the world would be impossible. Within the man also there 
would be the same chaos and confusion, and recollection would be an 
impossibility, because one state could not remember what was experienced 
by an aiUccedcnt state. Therefore the soul which knows also rec(jllects. 
Its nature is to know. Every one is aware of the unity of the cognitions 
‘T shall know”, “I know,” “I knew.” 

Topic 2j : Cognition is momentary : Sutras : ^2-^5. 

Cognition lasts but an instant, as it is action. Its continuity is only 
apparent as in the case of the motion of an arrow shot from a bow which 
is really a series of instantaneous motions. So long as the pot, e. g., is 
present before the eyes there is cognition ; as soon as it is removed the 
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cognition ceases. The duration of cognition is made up of cognitions 
arising every moment. On the other hand, the persistence of cognition will 
mean perpetual perception, and recollection will be rendered unnecessary ; 
for the cause of recollection is not cognition but the impression left by 
cognition. It is a misconception to hold that cognition which disappears as 
soon as it is produced can give us only the apprehension of the genus and not 
of the individual, as in the case of a flash of lightning. In the flash of 
lightning you can see that a thing is a man but cannot determine his indivi¬ 
dual characteristics. Similar would be the case were cognition instantaneous. 
The objection is groundless. For the character of the cognition depends 
upon the causes which give rise to it. Where the cause of the cognition is 
fleeting the apprehension is indeterminate, general ; where it is not 
fleeting the apprehension is determinate, detailed. For cognition is 
the appreliension of an object, whether indeterminate or determi¬ 
nate. 1 he various characteristics of an object, generic and specific, 
provide cognition with its manifold contents. In respect of each such 
Content the cognition is self-complete and determinate. It is merely a 
Convention to speak of the cognition of the generic aspects of an object as 
indeterminate and of the cognition of its specific aspects as determinate. 
The instantaneity of cognition in no way affects perception even when the 
object is also momentary. E. g. in a lamp the flame consists of a series of 
radiant energies emitted by the lamp. Each such radiation is an object of 
Cognition, and the series of such cognitions gives us the perception of the 
flame of the lamp. 

Topic jS: Consciousness is nyt in the Body : Sutras: 

The colour and other attributes of the body co-cxist with the body. 
But a dead body does not possess consciousness. It cannot be compared 
to momentum, for momentum depends upon definite causes and no such 
Causes of consciousness are found present or absent in the body. The cause 
of consciousness in the body can be neither in the body as in that case 
death would make no difference, nor in another substance as in that case 
there would be no reason why it should not produce consciousness in stones 
and stocks, nor in both as in that case there would be no reason why 
consciousness should be produced in the body and not in other things of 
the same class with it. The disappearance of consciousness from the body 
at death cannot also be compared to the destruction of the dark colour of 
earth by baking, for baking does not merely destroy black colour but also 
produces red colour, while no such new production in the body is found 
at death, but the total cessation of consciousness. Moreover, baking 
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produces red colour in earth because the materials for such colour exist in 
the earth. But in the body are not found agencies destructive of conscious¬ 
ness. Further, consciousness pervades every particle of the body and on 
the theory in question there would be innumerable conscious entities in a 
single body : so that pleasure, pain and cognition would be entirely 

localised in the part affected and would not affect any other part, which is 

contrary to experience. Our statement that consciousness pervades every 
part of the body of course excludes the hair, nails, etc. For they do not 
constitute the body which extends upto the skin only. The body is defined 
as the seat of the senses, the field of the activity of the soul and the mind, 
and of the experience of pleasure, pain, cognition. Moreover, the 

attributes of the body are either imperceptible as, e.g., gravity, 

or perceptible as, e.g., colour; but consciousness is neither impercep¬ 
tible because one is aware of it nor sensible because it is apprehended by 
the mind. It follows that consciousness is not an attribute of the body. 
And this conclusion further confirms the previous conclusion that cognition 
does not belong to the mind, the senses and the body but to the soul. 

Topic jp; Of the Mind: Sutras : S^'‘ 59 ' 

In the organism of the mind, senses, cognitions and the body there 
is only one mind. The unity of the mind is inferred from the non-simul¬ 
taneity of cognitions of several objects through the different senses. When 
w'e observe the different movements of an individual we seem to have 
several cognitions at one and thC' same time. But this is due to the 
swiftness of the cognitions and of the movements of the mind. Every one 
is aware within oneself that cognitions arise in sequence according to the 
serial operation of the senses in respect of their objects. Recollections 
also appear in sequence. This shows that succession and not simultaneity 
is the truth. That swiftness of cognitions and of the movements of the 
mind obliterates, as it were, their succession is best illustrated when we at a 
glance grasp the meaning of a sentence which involves the hearing of each 
letter as uttered, their formation into words, the recollection of the meanings 
of the words, their syntactical connection, etc. And the same reason, 
namely non-simultaneity of cognitions, also establishes that the mind is 
atomic. 

Topic 4.0 : Adfisla is the cause of the Body: Sfltras : do-72. 

Karma, i.e. the activity or the start made by speech, cognition and 
the body, produces as its fruit merit and demerit which abide in the soul. 
Moved by these and not independently the elements produce the body. 
Dwelling in the body the soul regards the body as itself. Being attached 
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to the body and out of the craving for enjoyment in it the soul cognises 
objects and creates samskAras or appetencies in the form of merit and 
demerit which lead to rebirth where again the same sequence of cause and 
effect is repeated, and so on. This succession of events can be possible 
only on the explanation that the elements are moved for the production 
of the body under the influence of karma to subserve the ends of the soul. 
It is seen that a man, to serve his purposes, makes conveyances and the 
like from suitable materials. The Atheist says that in making i statue 
sand, stone, colouring and other materials are used as they exist m nature 
without reference to any karma and that so the case may be with the 
production of the body from the elements. We reply that it is }'et to be 
established that sand, stone, etc. exist in nature by themselves without 
reference to any karma and not to serv^e the end;; of the souj. Moreover, 
a statue is not produced from seeds whereas the body is. Ihis involves 
three karmas, viz. of the soul experiencing life in the womb and of the 
parents enjoying the fruit in the shape of a son. further, food taken by 
the mother nourishes and develops the embryo till birth through various 
processes of assimilation. It is thus clear that the action of the materials 
in forming and developing the body is dependent upon karma. The 
operation of karma is also manifest from the fact that every approach of the 
parents does not become fruitful. 

Not only is karma the cause of the production of the body ; it is 
also the cause of the conjunction of a particular body with a particular soul. 
The body is a highly intricate mechanism and cannot as such be brought 
about by the fortuitous concourse of atoms. Similarly the bodies of no 
two men are exactly the same This perplexing diversity of outfit in the 
form of the body can be explained only by karma, namely that every man 
has his own destiny to fulfil and that he gets the body which he merits. 

The causality of karma in the production of the body also accounts 
for the souTs disjunction from the body on the exhaustion of karma, through 
the removal of delusion by true knowledge. Thus the seed of future birth 
is not produced and karma in fruition is exhausted by experience. Were 
the elements, on the other hand, which are indestructible, independent 
causes of the production of the body, there would be no release. 

The Samkhyas hold that the soul^s non-experience of Prakriti 
or Matter is the cause of the production of the body in and through which 
the soul is to experience Prakriti, and that when the experience is 
accomplished the soul regains final separation from the body. On this 
theory a released soul also may again be connected with the body. For if 
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eJcpericnce is necessary for the soul when it had no body experience may 
be necessary also after its separation from the body. It cannot be argued 
that separation from the body takes place after the purpose of the soul’s 
experience of Prakriti has been accomplished and that therefore there is 
no reason for its being again connected with the body. For the experience 
of a single soul fulfils the purpose of the experience of Pakriti, and Pakriti 
which has performed before one soul has its object accomplished ; yet we 
find that the production of bodies is uninterrupted. The production of the 
body is therefore not from non-karma and for the purpose of the soul’s 
experience of Prakriti. It is due to karma and for the experience of the 
fruit of karma. 

Others maintain that the soul’s experience is not of Pakriti but of the 
fruits of karma and that this is b;oaght abjiit by adrista inhering in 
atoms. This attribute of the atoms is a cause of activity. Impelled by it 
the atoms come together and form the body. The mind then enters the 
body. In the body so formed and possessed by the mind the soul cognises 
objects. But in this view also bodies can be produced even fur a released 
soul because the attribute of adrista appertaining io the atoms is indes¬ 
tructible. 

Others again opine that the mind by its own adrista enters the body. 
In that case also there can be no separation of the mind from the body. 
For to what will this separation be due ? On our theory karma in fruition 
in the present body is exhausted by experience and separation from the 
body takes place. The adrista of the mind, on the other hand, cannot be 
the cause of both birth and death. 

Further, if the elements as such could produce the body then the body 
once produced would, in the absence of any cause of destruction, continue 
for ever. If death were due to chance then there would not be so much 
diversity in the manner of death as is seen. 

Some think that as the dark colour of the atom is destroyed for ever 
by the application of heat and red colour is produced in its place, so on the 
theory of the production of the body by adrisU the body will not be 
produced again in the state of release. This view is altogether unsupported 
by any reason. No familiar instance is cited. Neither perception nor 
inference is advanced. 

Or “ Akrita—'abhyagama—prasanga,” in the Sutra (III-ii-72) means 
that the doctrine that the production of the body is not due to karma will 
entail that the experience of pleasure and pain is without any cause. This 
is Contrary to perception, inference and scriptural texts, This would mean 
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that acts are neither good nor bad and that the acts of men are not 
responsible for their experience of pleasure and pain, This is the false 
view of perverted minds. 


BOOK IV: CHAPTER i. 

Topic // ; Activity and Faults : Sutras /— 2. 

Activity ( 1 . i. 17) and Faults (I. i. 18) have already been explained. 
They have been examined in the examination of the body, etc. from which 
spring merits and demerits. The Faults, like cognition, are attributes of 
the soul. They are the causes of satusA,ra or transmigration, because they 
are the causes of activity and re-birth. As sarnsara is without beginning, 
they also proceed without beginning. They cease to be when false 
knowledge is destroyed by knowledge of the truth. 

Topic 4.2 : Faults fall into three groups : Sutras : j—p. 

There are three collections of Faults: (i) Attraction consisting of 
lust, greed, craving, longing and covetousness ; (2) Aversion consisting of 
anger, envy, jealousy, hatred and implacability ; (3) Delusion consisting 
of false knowledge, doubt, pride and carelessness. Attachment is the mark 
of Attraction ; want of forbearance, of Aversion ; and misapprehension, of 
Delusion. Every man is aware of their existence within himself. The 
fact that they are all liable to be destroyed by knowledge of the truth does 
n(jt show that they do not fall into distinct classes. For the colours of the 
earth such as blue, etc. are distinct colours, though they can be all 
destroyed by the application of heat. The colours again arc quite distinct 
though they have a common source, fire. Similarly, the Faults are 
quite distinct from one another, though false knowledge is their common 
origin. 

Among the Faults Delusion is the worst. For a man who is free 
from it is not influenced by the other two. Misapprehension runs through 
Attraction and Aversion also. Delusion therefore is their cause. And 
it is thus that they disappear on the removal of Delusion by know¬ 
ledge of the truth. 

Topic 4J : Pretyabhava ( Transmigration) : SCitras : 10 — ij. 

Birth is not production; death is not destruction. The eternity 

of the soul makes pretyabhava possible. The eternal soul forsakes 
the former body and takes up another body. Both these processes constitute 
pretyabhava. To say that the production and destruction of entities cons¬ 
titute pretyabh&va is to deny the moral law according to which one expe¬ 
riences the consequences of one's own acts. While the doctrine of total 
annihilation would reader the teachings of the Risis meaningless. 
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IIow, from causes of what character, are bodies, etc. produced? A 
body is not produced from another body. A pot is not produced from another 
pot. All is not the cause of all. Like produces like. A pot is produced from 
potsherds of the like material. This is the testimony of perception which is 
the highest evidence. On the strength of this experience it can be inferred 
that the causes of the gross elements of earth, etc. are the most subtle 
supersensible eternal substances possessing colour and other attributes found 
in the gross elements. The existence of such substances is thus revealed 
The inference is from the known to the unknown. 

The gross elements which are produced from the most subtle eternal 
elements furnish the materials tor the production of the body, senses and 
objects with which the soul becomes associated after leaving its previous 
body. This is the truth. The views of sectarians will be next considered. 

Topic : The Void is not the cause of the World: Sdtras : /./-/(?. 

Some say that the sprout comes into existence by destroying the seed, 
i.e,, that from the non-existence of the seed is the existence of the sprout. 
This is not correct. For if the sprout is the cause of the destruction of the 
seed then it must have existence before the seed is destroyed, and in that 
case it cannot be said to come into existence from the destruction of the 
seed. It is true that causal predication is made in respect of objects past 
and future; e.g., a lost article causes sorrow ; a son yet to be born causes 
pleasure. But such predication rests on mere sequence. So also when the 
sprout which is yet to appear is said to be the cause of the destruction of 
the seed the predication of causality merely states a sequence, and not a 
true causal relation, namely that the sprout is produced from the destroyed 
seed, i.e., that existence springs from non-existence. The truth is that the 
parts of a structure disintegrate and redintegrate into another structure, and 
that bodies are produced from such redintegration and not from non-existence 
or void. The relation of antecedent and consequent between these two 
processes is not denied. 

Topic 4.5 : ts'vara (God) is not the material cause of the World : Slltras 

19-21, 

Some say that the void may not be the material cause of the 
world but that Brahman is the material cause of the fabric of names 
and forms; because it is seen that the destiny of man does not 
depend upon the efforts of man alone but also on the dispensation of God 
also. This view is not correct. For Brahman cannot be conceived other¬ 
wise than as a soul, fs'vara is a soul which is all-doing, all-knowing, all- 
cmbracing. Animil (power to become smaller than even an atom), etc, are 
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His eight excellences. He acts by mere will (and not by physical means) 
and disposes the merits and demerits appertaining to each soul and the 
elements of earth, etc. to activity. He is thus absolutely free in the work 
of creation. He is like a friend ; He is the father of created beings. These 
attributes cannot be possible in Him without the possession of cognition. 
Therefore He cannot be anything but a soul. So also declares the 6ruti: 
‘‘The seer, the cogniser, the all-knower, the Lord.^^ He cannot be compre¬ 
hended by perception, inference and revelation. He can be indicated only 
by the analogy of our own souls. 

Topic 4.6 : The World is not the Result of Chance : Sfitras .* 22-24. 

Some say that like the sharpness of thorns, streaks of colour in rock 
minerals and the smoothness of the stone, the production of the body, etc. 
is from material causes without the intervention of an efficient cause. This 
view does not differ from the view that the creation of the body, etc. is not 
t he result of the action of man, which has been refuted in III. ii. 60-72. 

Topic 4J : All is not non-eternal: Siltras: 25-28. 

Some say that all things are non-eternal as production and destruc¬ 
tion arc their nature. Some oppose this tenet by asserting that the alleged 
non-eternality must itself be eternal and thus will furnish an opposition to 
the non-eternality of all things (including non-eternality.) But non-eternal¬ 
ity cannot be eternal ; like fire destroying itself along with the fuel, it 
ceases to be along with the destruction of all things. The true reply to 
the tenet of the non-eternality of all things is that there can be no denial 
of what is really eternal. What is eternal and what is non-eternal is to be 
settled by the test of cognition. Things which are found by means of the 
pramanas to be liable to production and destruction must be regarded as 
non-eternal, while things vhich are not found to be so liable must be regarded 
as eternal. The eternals thus determined are the most subtle elements, 
ether, time, space, soul, mind, their attributes, genus, species, combination. 

Topic 48 : All is not eternal: Sdtras 

Some say that as all things are nothing but the five elements and as 
the five elements are eternal, all things must, therefore, be eternal. This 
tenet is negatived by our actual cognition of the production and destruc¬ 
tion of things. The mere resemblance of things to the elements in respect 
of their attributes is not a true mark of the inference of their eternality. For 
there are reasons also to account for their difference in regard to duration. 
The resemblance in respect of attributes only shows that the elements are 
the material causes of the things. On the other hand, there is actual 
cognition of production, and of the cause of production, of things. This 
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cognition proves their non-eternality. The activity of man who seeks to 
produce what is pleasant and to destroy what is painful, also presupposes 
that all things are not eternal. It is further well-known that composite 
substances undergo production and destruction. Again, sound, action, 
cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, and volition are neither 
included among the elements nor possess their attributes. It cannot 
be said that the cognition of production is as unreal as cognition in a 
dream ; for the same can be said about the cognition of the elements. 
Moreover, there is this fundamental difference between eternal and non¬ 
eternal things that the former are beyond the reach of the senses and are 
not subject to production and destruction. (Thus is the Sarakhya view 
refuted. The view of those who believe in autogenesis is next considered.) 

It is said that production and destruction are mere changes of attribute 
and not of substance which is constant, and so eternal ; in other words, that 
there are really not production and destruction but only development and 
envelopment. But tliis view of the persistence of entities at all times fails 
to provide any means of differentiation as to (i) development and enve¬ 
lopment, (2) the attribute developed and the one enveloped, (3) the moments 
of development and envelopment, (4) the particular attribute developed and 
enveloped and another, (5) the past and the future. Hence the view must 
be rejected. 

Topic .* All is not discrete : Sfltras \ 34.-26. 

Some say that an entity as a single unity does not exist, because the 
names by which entitles are denoted connote a plurality ; a ks the 

name of a bundle of attributes such as colour, taste, touch and smell, and 
of parts such as bottom, sides, neck, etc. But this is not right ; for attributes 
are different from substance and parts are different from the whole, as 
already explained (see II. i. 33-36.) Moreover, names do not change ; for 
instance, we say, ‘‘The jar I saw I touch, the jar I touched I see”. Then, 
mere collocations of atoms are imperceptible, because atoms are so. That 
which is perceived in a collocation of atoms is a single entity. Again, the 
admission of a collocation whether of atoms or of attributes or of parts is 
the admission of a unity. 

Topic50 : All is not void: Siltras **37-40. 

Some say that all is non-existence, because existence and non-exis. 
tence appear in every entity ; in a cow there is presence of cow-ih^^s 
and there is absence of horse-ness and everything else. The argument involves 
a twofold contradiction, (i) “All” is definable, as it means more than one 
and without exception ; while “non-existence” is not definable, as it is the 
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negation of existence. (2) If all is non-existence then one thing, e. g. cow- 
ness, cannot be the negation of another thing e. g. horseness. Then, all 
entities have existence by their own nature ; a cow is existent as a cosv. 
There is no cognition of a cow as non-existence. When it is said that a 
cow is non-existent in the form of a horse and it is not said that a cow is 
non-existent in the form of a cow, it is admitted that a cow as a cow is 
existent. The statement that a cow is not a horse is a denial of their 
identity and not of the cow as an entity. 

The opponent rejoins that what is called the nature or character of 
an entity has merely a relative existence like length and sliortness. To 
tills the rejily is that relativity depends upon an absolute standard. If 
both the terms long and short are relative then they destroy each other. 
These terms, again, do not apply to atoms or objects of equal size. If 
relativity were a fact as asserted, then surely some difference would have 
appeared in them. What relativity really implies is that when two objects 
arc seen together it enables us to see the excess of the one over the other. 

Topic ; Reality is not numerically fixed: Sfltras : 

Some say that (i) all is one, being equally existent, (2) all is dual, 
being eternal and non-eternal, (3) all is a triad, being the cogniser, the 
means of cognition, and the cognisable, (4) all is a quartet, being the 
knower, the means of knowing, the knowable, and knowledge ; and so forth. 
This is not correct, because of impossibility of proof. For if the matter to 
be proved and the reason for it are diverse then the number asserted is 
exceeded ; if not, then in the absence of any reason there can be no proof. 
It is no answer to say that a part of the matter to be proved will 
furni.sh the reason for the proof. For in unity there can be no part. So in 
tlie case of duality, etc. These views deny the diversity of objects formed 
in special characters, and are thus opposed to perception, inference and 
testimony, and therefore false. The truth is that objects are classified 
according to their resemblances and diversified according to their differ¬ 
ences. 

Totic s2 : I’hala {Fruit) : Sfttras : 

It is seen that when a man cooks his food, he gets the fruit of his 
labour immediately, while when he sows seed he gets the harvest after a 
lapse of time. Therefore when it is said that heaven is the fruit of the 
performance of agnihotra sacrifice, the doubt arises as to whether the fruit 
will be obtained immediately or after a lapse of time. We know that 
heaven is not obtained immediately. On the other hand, we do not see 
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how it can be obtained afterward, for the activity in the shape of the per¬ 
formance of the sacrifice must have ceased to operate long ago. To this 
the reply is that activity producei Sarnskara (potency) in the form of merit 
and demerit, which in co-operation with other conditions produces the fruit 
at another time, in the same way as water poured at the root of a tree 
causes through intermediate agencies the appearance of flowers and fruits. 

It is true that in the case of the tree, the action and the result both 
appear in the same body, i.e., the tree, while in the case of the sacrifice, the 
action is pei formed in one body and the fruit is enjoyed in another body. 
But bodies are merely the fields, the performer-enjoyer is the soul. The 
soul performs the action, the merit resides in the soul, the fruit in the form 
of happiness accrues to the soul. Where the fruit of action is declared 
to be a son, a wife, cattle, wealth, etc., these are only the symbols and sources 
of happiness which is the real fruit. 

Topic : Dulikha : Shtras : 54.-5T- 

Pain has been enumerated after P'ruit (in I. i. 9 , and defined in I. i. ,n. 
Pleasure has been neither enumerated nor defined.) The omission 
however does not imply a total denial of pleasure ; for such denial is 
impossible seeing that all beings bear testimony to the existence of pleasure. 
The teaching that pleasure is to be regarded as denoted by the word pain 
is given, for the purpose of the avoidance of pain, to one who, on account of 
the experience of the stream of births and deaths, has become indifferent and 
desires to avoid pain. For all being.s, all the worlds, all re-births are, through 
the co-existence of pain, penetrated with badhanu or impediment or hindcr- 
ance or obstruction which is the characteristic of pain. In the text (IV. i. 
54 ) “Birth” means that which is born, namely the body, senses and cognition. 
The impediment is of various grades. It is the greatest in the ca.se of those 
who arc in hell; middling, of the lower animals ; least, of men ; less, of the 
celestial beings and of dispassionate men. Thus seeing that impediment 
in some degree or other exists in all the worlds the teachers apply the 
definition of pain to pleasure as well as to its means, namely the body, senses, 
cognition. Hereby attraction towards the worlds ceases, thirst for them is 
cut off, release is obtained from all pain. It is like the avoidance of the 
pain of death by one who throws away milk mixed with poison. 

Pleasure no doubt appears in the intervals of pain. But the longing 
for and pursuit of pleasure and the attendant evils such as non-fulfilment 
of desire, its partial fulfilment, fulfilment with risks, etc., produce various 
mental suffering, and consequently even at the moment of pleasure the 
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ii Ml ;:liinciit to the freedom of the soul continues. It is for this reason that 
'.i ih” is declared as pain, and not on account of the non-existence of 
[)lja.suie. Again, there is no pleasure in the attainment and enjoyment of 
\\ 'iich pain in some form or other is not experienced. Moreover, “birth”, 
innrmity, disea.se, contact with disagreeable things, separation from agree¬ 
able things, non-fulfilment of desire are the necessary conditions and 
inevitable consequeuces of the pursuit of pleasure. But a man with 
whom pleasure is the supreme good regards these also as grades 
ol pleasure and thus never gets free from transmigration. For the 
awakening of such a man also “birth” is declared as pain. The expres¬ 
sion “ Birth is pain ” (in IV. i. 54) however does not mean that the 
body, senses and cognition are by their own nature pain, but that they like 
pleasure are so being interpenetrated with impediment. 

Topic 54. : Apavarga {Release) : Shtras sS-67. 

Some say that the attainment of release is impossibie on account of 
(1) the chain of debts, (2) the chain of perversions, and (3) the chain of 
activity. The repayment of debts is enjoined as follows : “A Brahmana, as 
he is born, is born encumbered with three debts : by celibacy and study he 
repays the debt to the Ri?is ; by performing sacrifices, to the deities ; and by 
begetting progeny, to the Pitris” (^atapatha Brihinana. 1-7-2-1). As 
regards sacrifices it is further laid down . “These sacrifices agnihotra, 
dars'a and puruamasa shall be performed until death or infirmity intervenes. 
Either by infirmity or by death is one freed from the obligation to perform.” 
So no time is left for the pursuit of relea.se. (Perversions are false knowledge, 
egotism, attraction, aversion and love of life. Yoga-Sutra, II. 3). These 
cling to one from life to life. Again, from birth till death the activity of 
the speech, mind and body never leaves a man for a moment. Therefore 
the attainment of release as described in I. i. 2 is not establi.shed. 

To the above the reply is as follows : (1) In the text of the ^atapatha 
Brahmaua the word “debts” is used not in its primary but in a secondary 
sense. For primarily a debt and its repayment must be inter vivos. 
That condition is not present in the case under consideration. The 
secondary application of the word is for the sake of condemnation and com¬ 
mendation. Like a debtor who does not repay his debts a man who does 
not perform acts deserves condemnation ; and like a debtor who repays 
his debts a man who performs acts deserves commendation. Again, the 
expression “ as he is born ” is also used in a secondary sense. For surely 
an infant has neither the desire for the fruit of, nor the capacity to perform, 
all those acts, sacrifice, etc. Similarly the declaration about performance 
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of acts till infirmity or death should be rationally interpreted. For if it is 
taken literally it becomes superfluous, for infirmity and death necessarily 
put a stop to all performance. The declaration really means that perform¬ 
ance should be continued till the desire is satisfied with the attainment of 
fruit. The word ^^Jard” which the objector has explained as infirmity really 
means the fourth stJige of life, the stage of renunciation. For it is then that 
a man having, after realising the futility of all worldly objects, renounced 
the desire for worlds, wealth and progeny, is freed from the obligation to 
perform acts. ‘‘Jara” cannot mean infirmity or inability here, for in the case 
of men who are not themselves able to perform acts, a proxy is allowed such 
as a disciple whose service is required by the gift of learning. 

Again, the text in question is a re-inculcation (and not an original 
injunction, as there is no word in it to express an injunction). It can be 
interpreted either as a re-inclucation or as one pleases. The former inter¬ 
pretation is the more rational. The sense therefore is that a householder 
has no option but to perform prescribed acts as a debtor has no option but 
to repay debts. The performances which accomplish the fruit, and not 
the fruit, are the subject of a man’s effort. Injunctions lay down the means 
which is to be brought into operation and the fruit which is to be produced, 
“jayamana”, as he is born, therefore refers to him whom these concern, 
namely the householder. This is not to deny the other stages of life, 
namely the student, the renunciate and the recluse. For every ^dstra is 
confined to its own subject matter. These Brahmana texts are concerned 
with the duties of householders only. 

Riks (sacred verses) and Brahmanas (sacred prose texts) declare release 
(for all stages of life). Thus there are the Riks : (a) Risis, begetting progeny 
and desiring wealth, entered death by reason of acts; other Risis, dis¬ 
criminative, attained immortality beyond the reach of acts. 

(b) Neither by act nor by progeny nor by wealth but by renunci¬ 
ation some attained immortality ; beyond heaven (i. e. outside the reign of 
Avidyit), hidden in the cave (i. e. beyond the reach of ordinary pramdna.s), 
that which shines, the yatis (recluses) enter. 

(c) Know I this Person, great, of the splendour of the sun, beyond 
darkness ; by knowing Him one crosses over death ; there is no other path 
for the journey. 

There are also the Br^hmanas: (a) There are three supports of 
Dharma, sacrifice, study and gift. The first is penance ; the second is the 
celibate-student residing in the university or college of the preceptor; the 
third is such a student who spends his life in the college. All of them go to 
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tlie regions of the virtuous. He who is steady in Brahman attains immorfa^ 
lity. (Chhandogya Upanisad, II. xxiii. i). 

(b) Desiring this world only the renunciates take to renunciation. 
(Bfihat Aranyaka Upanisad, IV. iv. 22). 

(c) Now they declare that man is in essence desire. As he desires 
so he resolves; as he resolves so he acts ; as he acts so he becomes. 

Thus declaring that transmigration is the result of acts, the texts 
teach what is good; Desiring, when he becomes non-desiring, desire-free, 
desire-less, self-desiring, desire-fulfilled, his pranas (vital forces) do not go 
out, they are withdrawn into the soul even here. Being truly Brahman, he 
attains Brahman. (Brihat Aranyaka Upanisad, IV. iv. 5, 6). 

Therefore it is unreasonable to say that the chain of debts prevents 
release. The text, Tliose four paths leading to deities, (Taittiriya 

Samhittl, V. vii. 23), again, shows that there are four, and not one, stages 
of life. 

The text about the performance of agnihotra, dars'a and purnamslsa 
applies only to those who desire the fruit. For the Veda enjoins the closing 
of sacrifices and renunciation. Thus, “Having fulfilled the prfijApatya 
sacrifice, having offered all his possessions in it, transplanting the fires in the 
soul, let a Br/lhmana walk away from the world”. This shows that the 
removal of the sacrificial fires is enjoined for those who have risen above 
the desire for progeny, wealth and worlds and have ceased to desire the 
fruit of sacrifices. So declare the Brahmana texts; e. g. Resolving to 
take to another order of life Yiljfiavalkya addressed Maitreyi thus; I wish, 
O dear one, to go away from this place ; let me reconcile you to Katyayant. 
O Maitreyi, you have received initiation from me. That much, O dear one, 
is immortality. So saying Yajnavalkya went away. 

The performance of acts till infirmity and death could not be intended 
for all without distinction. For such acts end with the collection of the 
sacrificial vessels at death which can be possible in the case of householders 
only. Had that been the intention there would have been no declaration 
of rising above desires as in the text: It so happened in days of yore 
that Bn\hmanas, versed in the sacred lore and learned, did not desire 
progeny; (they thought) what should we do with progeny ? we for whom 
the soul is the whole world. They, rising above the desires for progeny, 
wealth and worlds, led the life of mendicants. (Brihat Aranyaka Upanisad, 
HI, V. i). For such men acts ending with the collection of the sacrificial 

vessels cannot be possible. Moreover, the fruit does not incite all men to 
activity to the same extent 

The order of the householder is not the only order of life. Itihasas, 
Purftnas and Dharmas'astr?is, declare four orders of life. These as well as 
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the sacred verses and Br^hmana texts are authoritative in regard to their 
respective subject matters, like the senses. Sacrifice is the subject matter 
of the sacred verses and Br&hmana texts ; the character of men, of- Itih&sas 
.and Puranas ; and social conduct, of the Dharmas'astras, If Dharmas'tlstras 
had no authority, chaos would ensue through non-regulation of the conduct 
of men. The authority of Itihasas and Purdiias has been declared by the 
Br&hmana text: Atharv 3 ,ngirasa declared the Itih 4 sa and Purina ; .they 
constitute the fifth of the Vedas (Chhandogya Upanisad, III. iv, 2). 

(2) The chain of perversions also can offer no obstacle to the attain¬ 
ment of release. For as in the case of a man in deep sleep, when he 
dreams no dreams, the chain of attraction and the chain of pleasure and pain 
are snapped, so also in the state of release. And this the knowcrs of 
Brahman instance as the condition of the released soul. 

(3) In the case of a man whose perversions have suffered decay, 
the activity does not tend to re-birth at the end of the previous birth. 
Such re-birth is caused by adrista, i.e. merit and demerit abiding in the 
soul. Absence of re-birth at the end of the previous birth is release. 
This does not entail the futility of acts. For what is declared is that 
re-birth does not take place at the end of the previous birth, and not 
that the experience of the consequences of acts is denied. In such a case 
all previous acts reach fruition in the last birth. 

An objection is raised by some who say that the stream of perver¬ 
sions is natural and without beginning and therefore impossible of being 
cut short. It is no answer to this objection that just as antecedent non¬ 
existence (which is without beginning) of an entity is terminated by the 
entity when produced, so the natural stream of perversions is not eternal. 
Neither is the objection met by the argument that just as the natural dark 
colour of the atom from before time is terminated by the application of 
fire, even so is the stream of perversions. For eternality and non-eternality 
are attributes of positive entities only ; their application to non-entities is 
only metaphorical. There is also no reason for the conclusion that the 
dark colour of the atom is without beginning. Nor is there any reason 
for the proposition that what is not in need of production is non-eternal. 

The true answer to the objection is as follows : Subconscious will 
is the efficient cause of the perversions, attraction, etc. They are dtie to 
acts and to themselves mutually. Attraction, aversion and delusion arise 
from subconsciously produced wrong notions of things as attractive, 
repulsive and delusive. Acts produce the bodies of living beings and ip 
them the perversions of attraction, aversion and delusion according to a 
fixed rule. For it is actually seen that attraction is dominant‘in spme 
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bodies, and delusion in some others. Their production is also reciprocal. 
The deluded man is attracted; the deluded man is angered ; the attracted 
man is deluded ; the angered man is deluded. Now, the production of the 
false notions of things ceases through knowledge of the truth and owing 
to the non-production of their cause there follows the absolute non¬ 
production of attraction, etc. There is again no special force in the 
statement that the stream of perversions is without beginning. For all 
these entities, the body, etc., associated with the soul, come down in 
sequence without beginning. There is nothing which was not produced 
before and has been produced for the first time, except knowledge of the 
truth. Such being the case it is not premised by us that what is not liable 
to production is capable of destruction. As regards acts which produce 
the bodies of living beings in diverse classes of animal life, they do not 
become the efficient cause of the production of attraction, etc., after the 
destruction of false notions of things is brought about by the knowledge of 
the truth about them. They continue, however, to be productive of pleasure 
and pain, for in producing them they are independent of false notions. 

Book IV: Chapter ii. 

Topic ^5 : Production of knowledge of Truth : Sutras i — 

Now, false knowledge is not mere non-production of true knowledge. 
It is not a negative but a positive thing. It is delusion. The object the 
false knowledge of which is the seed of sarasura or succession of births and 
deaths, is to be known in its essence. False knowledge consists in the 
apprehension of the not-soul as the soul, in the delusion, the ahamkA,ra 
(I—manufacture) in the form “ I am (this)”. Ahaipk^ra is the vision of one 
who sees the not-soul as “ I am (this)”. The objects of ahaipk^ra are the 
body, senses, mind, feelings and cognitions. When a man feels convinced 
about this assemblage of objects, the body, etc., as I am (this) ”, as his very 
self, their destruction he regards as the destruction of himself, and being 
overcome with the desire for their non-destruction, adopts them again and 
again, and so adopting them, strives for birth and death ; and as no 
separation from them takes place, he is never absolutely released from pain. 
He who sees all this as pain, the vehicle of pain, and pleasure tinged with 
pain, knows pain thoroughly, and pain so known decays for want of 
adoption or acceptance, like food mixed with poison. Similarly he sees 
the faults and action as causes of pain. So he abandons the faults. The 
faults having decayed, activity does not tend to re-birth (IV. i. 63). Thus 
the man discriminates (i) that re-birth, fruit and pain are the things to be 
known, (2) that action and faults are to be avoided, (3) that release is to be 
attained, and (4) that knowledge of truth is the means of its attainment. 
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Having thus divided the knowables as those which are wrongly identified 
with the soul, those to be known, those to be abandoned and those 
to be attained, when the man devotes himself to them, constantly 
turns them over in thought and influences them with thought, there 
appears to him perfect vision, awareness of the things as they are, 
knowledge of truth. The knowables from the body to pain (I. i. 9) are due 
to faults because they are the objects of false knowledge. True knowledge 
about them prevents ahamkdra or their identification with the soul. And 
so through knowledge of truth, on the successive removal of pain, birth, etc. 
(I. i. 2), release is obtained. This is a resume of the teachings of all 
6iistras and is not a new teaching. 

The objects of the senses are the objects of desire. They are colour, 
etc. When they are wrongly conceived they cause the operation of attrac¬ 
tion, aversion and delusion. So meditation for the sake of true knowledge 
should be first concentrated on them. After wrong notions about them 
have ceased then thought should be focussed on the body, etc. which are 
more nearly connected with the soul so as to remove ahamktira in respect 
of them. Thus the man who is dispassionate to objects external as well 
as internal, is called released. 

The cause of the faults is the conceit which regards objects as wholes 
and pays no attention to their parts. For instance, when a man is attracted 
to a woman, and a woman is attracted to a man, they are attracted by the 
j^articular parts of the body such as the teeth, lips, eyes, nose, or by 
some special features in them. Such attention increases the passion 
for each other. The faults which it entails are to be abandoned. Attention 
should be directed to the impure aspects o’f the body such as the hair, 
flesh, blood, bones, sinews, etc. By this means the attraction of passion 
is destroyed. Thus everything presents a twofold aspect, good and bad. 
It should be regarded as bad. Food mixed with poison is considered 
as poison. 

Topic ^6 : Relation of the Whole and Parts : Sutras 4.-1^. 

There can be no doubt about the existence of the whole over and above 
the parts (see ii. i. 33 et seq) To this the following objections are urged ; 

(1) Each single part cannot exist in the entire whole owing to the difference 
of their size and as that would entail the exclusion of the other parts. 

(2) It cannot occupy a portion of the whole because the whole as 
conceived has no such portions. (3) The whole cannot reside in each 
single part as their sizes are different and as that would entail that a subs¬ 
tance is constituted by a single component. (4) It cannot reside in a 
portion of a part because parts have no portions. (5) It is not known to 
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exist away from the parts, (6) It cannot be an attribute of the parts for 
the reasons stated before. 

To this the reply is : The doubt is not justified ; for the whole being a 
single entity, the distinction of entire and parts is inapplicable to it. When it 
is said that the whole resides in the parts what is meant is that the whole 
covers the parts, /. e. it makes possible for the parts to combine to form a single 
entity. So that parts may have independent existence, but there can be no 
whole unless there were parts. Therefore in the case of a person who seeks 
the supreme good what is prohibited is the conceit which regards objects as 
wholes, and not that the existence of wholes is denied. Just as false notions 
in respect of colour, etc. is prohibited, and not that colour, etc. are denied. 

Again, single atoms are not perceptible. They cannot be therefore 
perceptible in mass. Yet bodies constituted by atoms are perceptible. 
What makes them perceptible is the existence of wholes over and above 
the parts. The something perceptible in the collocation of atoms is the 
whole. To say that there is no perception of the whole in the parts is 
suicidal; for in the last analysis only the atoms are left and they are not 
object of perception ; so that the required object of perception, i. e. parts, 
is reduced to something imperceptible. On the other hand, the argument 
cannot be pushed to the extreme conclusion denying the total existence 
of all things. For atoms cannot be so negated. They are the least 
indivisible parts of bodies. 

Topic : The Partless : Sutras 

Nothing exists, rejoins the pessimist ; the wholes are reduced to 
partless atoms, but partless eternal atoms are an impossibility, because 
the ether must pervade them both inside ahd outside in which case they 
cannot be partless, or, if the ether does not so pervade them, then the ether 
cannot be all-pervading as is claimed for it. To this the reply is that the 
terms inside and outside can be applied only to a body composed of parts 
and arc inapplicable to the atoms themselves which are partless. As 
regards the ether it cannot but be all-pervading, For nothing ponderable 
or corporeal exists which is not in conjunction with the ether. A sound 
produced spreads over the ether. Conjunctions with minds, atoms, and 
their effects also spread over the ether. The characteristics of the ether 
are that it is nowhere parted and re-united like water by a passing boat, 
and that nowhere does it offer resistance to moving bodies. This shows 
that it is partless and intangible. 

Then an atom cannot be a product ; for if it is a product its con- 
stitutents must be more minute and in that case it will not be an atom. 
As partless it is eternal, A product is non-cternal, not because of the 
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pervasion of the ether but because of the disintegration of the parts. The 
pessimist rejoins that the atoms cannot be partless, for the reason that 
they possess a definite shape (spherical) and also enter into conjunctions 
among themselves. The objection to this rejoinder is that it will lead to 
infinite regression which is illogical, and will also eliminate gravity and 
diversity of dimensions and entail equality of dimension between the whole 
and the part as a consequence of infinity of parts in each part and part of 
a part. 

Topic 58 : External objects are not transient: Sutras 26-jj. 

(The Buddhist addresses the Naiyayika thus : ) You defend the 
existence of external objects on the ground of our cognitions of those 
objects. But they are false cognitions. For instance, the cognition of a 
piece of cloth is a figment of the imagination. Because when a cloth is 
dissected only the yarns are left, and no cloth is found. Similarly in all 
cases. (The Naiyayika replies :) This argument involves a self-contradiction. 
If an analysis of things by reason is possible then the non-cognition of the 
real nature of the things is impossible. The product is not perceived sepa¬ 
rately from its causes because it subsists in them. Where the causes are 
imperceptible analysis of their products by reason surely causes their distinct 
apprehension ; as in the case of the atoms. Moreover, analysis by reason is 
the same as cognition by means of the pramanas. The pram^uas establish 
the existence of external objects. On the other hand, there can be no proof 
of the proposition that all is non-existent. For if there is any proof then “all” 
which includes proof is not non-existence. If there is no proof the proposition 
is not established. It cannot be said that there is no existence, but only 
a conceit, of pramanas an d prameyas as in the case of objects seen in a 
dream, hallucination, mirage, etc. For there is no reason to support the 
supposition. In the first place, there is no reason to believe that objects 
seen in a dream are unreal. On the contrary, there are reasons to show 
that they are real. Diversity of dream cognitions must be due to different 
causes. In the second place, if it is said that dream cognitions are unreal 
because they disappear on waking then it is admitted that apprehension and 
non-apprehension are respectively the marks of inference of the existence 
of things existent and non-existent. Objects of dream are no more unreal 
than objects of recollection and imagination. All these objects are based 
on reality previously apprehended. After waking, by comparison with 
waking cognitions, dreams are found to be unreal. So that the experiences of 
the waking consciousness form the real basis of dream cognitions. 

Thus there are objects and wrong cognitions of objects. Wrong cogni¬ 
tions of obje cts are destroyed through true knowledge as the conceit of the 
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cognition of objects in dreams disappears on waking. Similarly the sun^s 
rays opposed by the radiation of heat from the earth quiver and are mistaken 
for water. On nearer view the wrong cognition is removed. So every¬ 
where what is destroyed is the wrong cognition, and not the object. No 
man has ever at any place a wrong cognition which is not without a real 
cause. Moreover, there is a duality ot cognition in each of the cases cited : 
the magician, the waking man and the man near by know the phenomena of 
the magic, dream and mirage as unreal, while the spectators, the sleeping 
man and the man at a distance know them as real. These diverse cogni¬ 
tions could not be possible if all things were non-existent. 

(As to the Nihilistj : wrong cognition itself cannot be negated ; for its 
cause and its existence are apprehended. Every man is aware of 
wrong cognition and of its cause. Wrong cognition therefore has existence. 
Wrong cognition embraces a twofold .object, reality and appearance, e. 
the pillar and man, where a pillar is mistaken for a man. It arises from 
the perception of the common attributes of two similar things. Where, 
on the other hand, all objects are of a uniform character devoid of name 
and reality (as with the opponent), there can be no possibility of wrong 
cognition. In the case of smell and other prameyas, the cognitions of which 
are said to be wrong, the cognitions are certainly true cognitions, because 
they do not embrace the duality of reality and appearance. Therefore it is 
unreasonable to hold that the cognitions of pramanas and prameyas are 
wrong. 

Topicy) : Development of True Knoxvledge : Siltras 38-4.^. 

When the mind is withdrawn from the senses and is held steadfast by 
the retentive effort, its conjunction with the soul takes place (as in the state 
of deep sleep). When this conjunction of the mind with the soul is asso¬ 
ciated with the desire to know the truth (which is not the case in deep sleep), 
cognitions in respect of the objects of the senses are not produced. From 
the habitual cultivation of this state does cognition of truth arise. There 
are objects however which by their intensity or by their nature force them¬ 
selves upon consciousness even in this state of the mind ; e. g, thunderclap, 
hunger, thirst, heat, cold, diseases, etc. Nevertheless the habit of Yoga or 
concentration or communion is possible as the result of excellence of virtue 
or merit which is the cause of true knowledge, accumulated by practice 
preformed in previous lives. For the purpose of avoiding distractions ins¬ 
truction has been given for the practice of Yoga in forests, caves and 
river beds. The virtue born of the practice of Yoga accompanies a man 
even in another life. In the fullness of its accumulation as the cause of 
true knowledge, and there being the contemplation of Samftdhi or the repose 
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of the mind in the soul, true knowledge is produced. Even in ordinary 
affairs a man is heard to say : did not see, my mind was elsewhere.’* 

In the state of release objects, however intense, cannot force them¬ 
selves on the soul. For they can produce cognitions only through con¬ 
junction with the senses. And the necessary condition of the production of 
cognitions is the body brought into existence under the influence of past 
acts, as the seat of effort, senses and objects. Release is the non-existence, 
through the non-existence of merit and demerit, of the body and senses as 
the seat of the condition of the production of cognitions. It follows there¬ 
fore that release is deliverance from all pain. Because in the state of release 
the seed of all pain, the vehicle of all pain, is destroyed. 

For the attainment of release reclamation of the soul is to be accomplished 
by means of Yama and Niyama and of the practices enjoined by the rules 
of self-culture. Yama (non-violence, veracity, non-covetousness, study and non¬ 
accumulation of wealth) is enjoined for all men. Niyama (cleanliness of bc»dy 
and mind, contentment, penance, sacred study and contemplation of God) is 
enjoined for special classes. Reclamation of the soul means decrease of 
demerit and increase of merit. Rules of self-culture are to be known from the 
treatises on Yoga. The practices therein taught arc Tapas (penance), Pritna- 
yama (control of breath), Pratydhara (withdrawal of the mind), Dhyana 
(contemplation) and Dharand (fixity of contemplation). The practice of 
meditation in respect of the objects of the senses is for the sake of the 
destruction of attraction and aversion. The means is the adoption of the 
conduct of the Yogins. 

The other means are the study and practice of the science of the 
soul, i. e. Anviksiki, the spiritual science. Practice consists in constant 
study, hearing and judging. For the maturity of the wisdom so acquired, 
in the form of removal of doubt and awakening to unknown objects, in 
other words, for the confirmation of what has been ascertained by oneself 
as the truth, converse should be held with those who are versed in the lore, 
whether they be disciples, preceptors, or fellow students, who are eager to 
attain the supreme good, provided they are not jealous. If it is considered 
that the advancement of a counter-thesis to the thesis propounded by them 
may not be welcome to them, attempt need not be made to establish one’s 
own thesis. One should merely express the desire to know the truth and be 
willing to receive wisdom. In this way one should engage in converse with 
them and correcst one’s own view as well as the conflicting views of ex¬ 
treme thinkers. 

Topic 6o : Maintenance of True Knowledge : Siltras ^o-6o. 

Like the cover of thorns for the safety of the sprouting seed, sophism 

10 
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and cavil may be employed for the safety of the search for the truth, by 
those who are not yet free from faults and who have not yet attained true 
knowledge, against those who launch an attack out of zeal for their own 
views. And a counter-attack may be made upon those who offer insult from 
pride of learning, for their subjugation and not out of the desire to know 

the truth. This permission is only tor the sake of maintaininy; the knowledge 
ac(iuire(l and not for the ^ake of gain, worship or reputation. 

Book V. Chapter 1. 

Topic 6i. Exaviination (?/Ji\tis by resemblance ajid difference: Sutras /—j. 

Jdtis are reasons urged in opposition to the reason advanced in support 
of a demonstration. They arc of twenty-four kinds. They do not succeed 
in refuting the opposition. Their common function is to equate or to reduce 
the opponent’s reason to the same class with themselves. This they do 
in twenty-four different ways and from these they derive their respective 
definitions. Thus, (i) to oppose resemblance to resemblance as the reason : 
The soul possesses action, because it possesses volition or adrista (merit and 
demerit) which is the cause of action, in the same way as does a pebble 
[)ossess action as it is sliot from a catapult which is a cause of action. 
This demonstratioii by means of resemblance is opposed by the following 
equally based on resemblance. The soul does not possess action, because 
it is all-pervading, in the same way as the sky, being all-pervading, does 
not possess action. And no special reason exists to determine the validity 
of the one as against the other conclusion. In the absence of such a reason 
the opposition counteracts the demonstration. (2) To oppose difference 
to {a) resemblance and {b) difference : {a) The pebble shot from a catapult 
is finite but the soul is not finite, therefore the soul does not possess action 
like the pebble, {b) The sky is inactive because it does not possess the 
cause of activity ; but the soul possess the cause of activity, therefore it is 
not inactive. The reply to these antinomies of reason is that the thesis or 
the counter-thesis is established in the same way as a particular animal is 
established to be a cow through its possession of covvness. Antinomies 
arise where the demonstration is based on mere resemblance or mere 
difference, and not on the possession of a distinctive attribute or character. 
An animal is established as a cow, not merely through its resemblance to 
another animal possessing dewlap, etc., but through such resemblance and 
the possession of the particular or distinctive genus, viz,y cowness. Similarly 
mere dissimilarity to a horse does not establish a cow, but dissimilarity 
of characteristic attribute. Antinomies arise from fallacies of reason. 

Topic 62: Six Jt\tis relative to the S 4 dhya and Drist4nta; Siltras 

These arise from confusion of the diverse attributes of the s&dhya 
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(the thing to be established) and the driAtanta (example), (i) If the soul 
is active like a pebble, it is also touchable like the pebble, on the other 
hand, if it is not touchable, it cannot be active. (2) The pebble which is 
active is not all-pcrvading; therefore the soul which is active like the 
pebble, must also be not all-pervading. (3) The activity of the pebble is 
certain, therefore the activity of the soul is equally certain. (4) The 
activity of the soul is uncertain, being yet to be demonstrated, therefore the 
activity of the pebble is equally uncertain. (5) Objects possessing the 
cause of action are some heavy, e. the pebble, and some light, e. g, air ; 
therefore objects possessing the cause of action are some active, e.g.^ the 
pebble and some inactive, c, g,^ the soul. (6) If, as is the pebble so is the 
soul, then as is the soul so is also the pebble. 

The reply to the above is that what is established cannot be repu¬ 
diated and that comparison through resemblance in parts is established as 
in the case : as the cow so the bos gaveeus^ where their difference in many 
respects is no reason against the inference. Similarly where the inferential 
attribute is found in the dristanta in universal relation with the attribute 
to be established, the diflerence between the sadhya and the dristilnta in 
other respects cannot hinder the inference. As regards the assumption of 
uncertainty in the dristanta and certainty in the sA^dhya, (3), (4) and (6) 
above, no such confusion is possible, because a dristilnta for the purpose 
of demonstration is that object in respect of which there is unanimity of 
o]>inion amongst men both trained and untrained. 

Topic 6j, Extension or Non-extension of the Iletu to the Sildhya. 
Sutras 7— S, 

Tile opposition to the demonstration takes this form : The inferential 
mark and the attribute to be established either co-exist or do not co-exist 
in the sadhya or subject. If they co-exist then nothing else remains to be 
demonstrated. If they do not co-exist, then there can be no demonstration ; 
for a lamp cannot illumine an object with which it does not co-exist in the 
same place. To this the reply is that the co-existence or non-co-existence 
of the two attributes is not a material factor in the production of an effect. 
For it is seen that a pot is produced when the agent, instruments and the 
ground come into contact with the lump of clay, while suffering may be 
caused to a man by means of supernatural powers directed from a distance. 

Topic 6g Regression and Counter-example : Siltras p—//. 

The opposition is to the effect that the example itself requires demons¬ 
tration and that an equally suggestive counter-example exists. To this 
the reply is : (i) Those who wish to see, bring a lamp for the illumination of 
the object to be seen, while the lamp itself is seen without another lamp. 
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Similarly an example is an already known object and serves the purpose 
of making known what is yet unknown. It is useless to establish its cause. 
(2) If the counter-example can cause an inference why not an example ? 
The absence of any special character is common to both. 

Topic 65. Non-production : Sutras J2 — 13, 

The op[)osition is to the effect that sound, e. g., is said to be non¬ 
eternal because it comes after effort, but that prior to its production when 
sound is not produced the character of coming after effort which is the 
cause of non-etcrnality, does not exist, and that therefore sound is eternal 
and cannot be produced. To this the reply is that when sound becomes 
sound it is produced and in being produced comes after effort and that 
thus the cause of its non-eternality is obtained. 

Topic 66, Doubt : Sutras /./— 13. 

The opposition is to the effect that there is resemblance of sound, e. g. 
to the eternal, namely potness, both being cognisable by the senses, and 
also to the non-eternal, namely pot, the character of coming after an effort 
appertaining to both, and that therefore it is doubtful whether sound be 
eternal or non-cternal. To this the reply is that where doubt arises from the, 
cognition of resemblance without the cognition of difference the doubt ceases 
on the cognition of difference, e, g., the cognition of coming after effort; 
that where doubt arises from the cognition of both resemblance and difference 
the doubt can never cease ; and that mere resemblance can never be an 
eternal source of doubt. 

l\)pic 6j : Prakarana {l\pii) : Sutras : 16 —77. 

Here the opjjosition moves within the topic and docs not advance any 
(•utsidc reason for or against the thesis or counterthesis which constitutes 
the topic. Thus, sound is non-eternal because it comes after effort, like a 
pot; and sound is eternal because it resembles potness which is eternal, 
both being perceptible to the senses. It is required to determine which of 
these two views represents the truth, lo say that sound resembles the 
non-eternal because it comes after effort is futile. It leaves the counter- 
tiiesis unimpared. For both proceed upon resemblance. The truth is that 
the thesis and counter-thesis arise not from resemblance but from absence of 
true knowledge. As soon as truth is determined the topic comes to an end. 

Topic 6S: Hetu {RcasoHy Mark): SAtras : 18—20, 

The opposition is to the effect that the Mark is no Mark, because, if it 
exists before or after the sudhya (subject), it can have no operation, and 
if it exists along with the sAdhya there is no knowing which is the sadhya 
and which the Mark. To this the reply is that the same argument would 
apply to the opponent’s denial of the Mark. The truth is that it is a matter 
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()( common experience that the production of what is to be produced and 
the knowledge of what is to be known do follow from causes. The opposi¬ 
tion based on the points of time is futile. 

Topic 6^: Arthapatti resumption): Siltras : 21 — 22, 

The opposition is that the argument that sound is non-eternal by reason 
of its resemblance to non-eternal objects, namely in coming after effort, 
implies that sound is eternal by reason of its resemblance to eternal objects, 
namely in being touchless. To this the reply is that the argument by 
presumption would apply equally against the opponent, that the presumptive 
argument does not determine the truth, and that mere divergence of nature 
is no ground for presumption, c. g., the fact that pebbles which are s<jlid 
[all to the ground, does not imply that water which is liquid does not fall 
to the ground. 

Topic Jo : Non-dijfercncc Sutras : — 24. 

The opposition is to the effect that if the resemblance of sound and 
the pot in respect of their coming after effort leads to their resemblance in 
being non-eternal, then the resemblance of all objects in respect of their 
being existent leads to their resemblance in other respects. To this the 
reply is that the “other respects’’ should be defined. If the expression 
means non-eternality, then the non-eternality of sound which is the thesis is 
admitted by the opponent. The truth is that existence is the highest gejuis 
and there is no other common attribute possessed by all existent objects. 
The Vainas'ikas (Nihilists) no doubt maintain that like existence non- 
eternality also is a common attribute of all objects. Their thesis then 
should be: All entities are non-eternal, because they are existent, d'he 
thesis is so wide that no instance can be found for the demonstration. And 
a Reason or Mark without an instance docs not exist. A part of the sadhya 
(all entities) cannot be the instance, because the character of a sadhya is that 
it is yet to be established. Moreover, if the sadhya is to furnish the instance 
it will furnish instances both eternal 'and non-eternal whereby the object of 
the nihilist will be defeated. 

Topic 7/ .• Demonstration : Sfltras : 25-26, 

*The opposition is to the effect that as in the case of sound, e. g., the cause 
of its non-eternality is demonstrable, so is also the cause of its eternality, 
viz, absence of touch. To this the reply is that if the opposition is valid the 
non-eternality of sound is admitted, and that if the argument is not valid 
the opposition also falls to the ground. 

Topic J2 : Cognition : Sutras : 2 J-2S. 

The opposition is that the cognition of sound does not depend only 
on the cause which is specified, viz, its coming after effort, but that there is 
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cognition of sound also when the branches of trees are broken by high winds 
(without the effort of manV To this the reply is “ coming after effort is the 
statement of a cause and not of the cause of sound, and that as to be a 
product is the mark of non-eternality, the opposition does not rebut the 
demonstration. The existence of sound bears no analogy to the existence of 
underground water, for example. The latter exists but is not perceived 
because of some obstruction. But no such obstruction to perception exists 
in the case of sound. Therefore it cannot be said to e.xist unperceived. 
Hence sound is not an instance of the manifestation of an existent object but 
of the production of a non-existent object. 

Topic 7J : Non-cognition : Sutras jp-J/. 

The opposition is to the effect that in the case of sound the non¬ 
cognition of the obstruction to its perception is itself as such incapable of 
cognition, and that the non-cognition of its non-cognition proves the existence 
of such obstruction, and that therefore it does not follow that obstructions 
do not prevent the cognition of sound (prior to its manifestation). In other 
words, non-cognition which is urged against the existence of (obstruction 
e(jiially applies to the non-cognition of obstruction. 

To this the reply is that cognition is of the nature of apprehension, 
while non-cognition is of the nature of non-apprehension, and that the object 
of cognition is something that exists, while the object of non-cognition is 
something that does not exist. Therefore when cognition does not appre¬ 
hend, come into contact with, any obstruction in the case of sound it 
follws that such obstruction does not exist. Cognition or non-cognition is 
not its own object ; the object is something different. Otherwise non-cogni¬ 
tion will destroy itself ; and leave obstruction and its cognition unaffected. 
Moreover, ever}' body is aware of diverse forms of cognition within himself. 
So that a man becomes aware of the non-cognition of obstruction to the 
preception of sound in the same way as when he feels that his doubt remains 
or that his doubt is removed. 

Topic 7^ : Nofi-etcrnal : SiHras \ 

The opposition is that as sound is said to be non-eternal by reason of 
its resemblance to a pot, so for the same reason all entities would be non- 
eternal. To this the reply is that the opposition destroys itself, because if 
all entities are to be non-eternal owing to their resemblance to a pot, then 
the opposition will be equally futile as the thesis which it seeks to refute 
(i. e. non-etenality of sound), owing to its resemblance to the thesis in being 
presented in the form of an argument of five members. Moreover, mere 
difference does not constitute the inferential mark. The mark of inference 
is that particular form of resemblance or difference which is universally 
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known to be the means of the establishment of the proposed attribute in 
the s^dhya. 

Topic 75 ; the Eternal : SCltras : 35-36. 

The opposition is that the non-eternality of sound is itself either eternal 
or non-eternal and that in the former case sound also must be eternal and that 
in the latter case the supposed non-eternality of sound will some time cease 
and sound will be eternal. To this the reply is that the allcc^ation that the 
non-eternality of sound is eternal is an admission oi its non-eternality which 
is sought to be opposed. Moreover, by the non-eternality of sound is 
meant that sound which has been produced, ceases to exist after destruc¬ 
tion, and not that non-eternality is a positive quality inhereing in sound. 
In such a case of non-existence due to destruction as the non-eternality of 
sound the question does not arise as to whether the non-eternality is eternal 
or non-eternal. Eternality and non-eternality again are contradictory 
attributes and cannot be predicated together of the same thing at the 
same time. 

7 'opic : the Effect : Sfitras : 37-38. 

The opposition is to the effect that the reason, ‘'coming after effort”, 
does not ncccssaril}’ infer the production of something which had no 
existence before, e. g. a pot, but that it may also infer the effect as manifesta¬ 
tion by the removal of obstruction, so that sound, though an effect, being 
manifested, may yet be eternal. To this the reply is that where manifes¬ 
tation is effected by the removal of obstruction the obstruction is known, but 
that in the case of sound there is cognition of no such obstruction the 
removal of which by effort causes its manifestation. It follows that sound is 
non-eternal. 

Topic 77 .• Futile Controversy of Six Steps : Sdtras : 

(Where the opposition employs a futile reason and the speaker meets it 
with a proper reply the controversy ends in the determination of the truth 
as shown in the Sutras i to 38. But where the speaker also employs a 
futile reason to meet a futile reason the controversy drifts into six steps and 
ends in confusion). The six steps have been exhibited in the text. 

Book V : Chapter ii. 

Topic 78 : Errors of the Proposition and the Mark : Sutras : /-6, 

They are five in number : 

(1) Admission of the attribute of the counter-example in one's own 
example which is the means of the establishment of one's proposition. 

(2) Substitution for one's own proposition a different proposition 
suggested by the reason put forward by the opponent, 

(3) Contradiction between the proposition and the reason. 
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(4) Abandonment of the proposition on opposition. 

For examples of the above see pages 208-210. 

(5) Qualification of the Mark, on opposition. E. g. : The speaker 
sets out with the proposition that all manifested objects must have a 
common origin, and advances the reason that magnitude is their common 
attribute. The opponent urges that magnitude is seen in things not having 
the same origin as well as in things having the same origin. Upon this the 
speaker qualifies his reason and re-states it as that all manifested things, 
while endowed with the same nature of causing pleasure, pain and delusion, 
possess magnitude. He thus changes the reason and admits that the reason 
[)reviously advanced was not sufficient to establish the proposition. And as 
regards the reason subsequently put forward, it fails of its purpose in the 
absence of an ]Cxamj)le; for an Example must be of a different class and 
his own reason, all things etc., precludes the possibility of any such example 
being found ; while, if it is found, it must be something having a different 
origin and thereby hurt his proposition. 

Vopic JC) : Errors of failure to Establish the Proposition : Sutras : 7— 10. 

'fhe number of such errors is four: 

(i) Irrelevancy, (2) absence of sense, (3) obscurit)', and (4) incoherence. 
For examples see pages 211-213. 

Topic So : Errors of Misstatement of one's arp;nvient : Sutras : ii —-/ ?. 

There are three of such errors : 

(1) Absence of order among the members of the Nyaya. 

(2) Absence of one or more of the members of the Nyaya. 

(3) Redundancy of Reasons or Examples, 

For examples sec pages 213-214. 

Topic Si : Error of Repetition : Sutras : —75. 

Repetition should be distinguished from re-inculcation (see II. i. 65). 
Repetition also includes express mention of what appears clear by impli¬ 
cation. h'or examples sec page 215. 

Topic Sj : Errors of Non-reply : Sutras : 16 —7p. 

Their number is four : 

(1) Failure to re-state the counter-thesis, .so as to demolish it. 

(2) Ignorance of the meaning of the counter-thesis, which cannot there¬ 
fore be demolished. 

(3) Want of ready wit, which naturally courts defeat. 

(4) Evasion on some pretext. 

Topic Sj : Errors of Weakness and Confusion : Sutras : 20 — 22. 

They are: 

(1) Admission of the opponent’s view and turning it against him. 

(2) Overlooking the censurable in the opposition. 

(3) Censuring the non-censurable in the opposition. 

'Topic 8 ^ : Errors of Inconsistency and fallacies of Reason ; Sutras : 23 — 24, 

These are : 

(1) Deviation from tenet, i. e., random discourse at variance with the 
subject proposed. For example see the text. 

(2) Fallacies of reason are, as described, grounds of defeat, and not 
on any other account. By their very nature they furnish occasions for 
rebuke. 
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Aggregates 

Air 

Page, 

143 
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Abode 

.. 

13 

Airy 

... 89 

Abode of particular qualities 

78 

Aitihya 

3 

Absence 


X38, 171 

Akritabhyagama 

- 13s 

Absence of link 

, 

109 

All-pervading 

26,90,164 

Absence of perception 

. 

63 

Alteration 

... SI 

Absolute rule 


109 

Alteration of time 

... SI 

Abstinence 


.. 172 

Alternating character ... 177 

Absurd 

, 

108 

Alternative 

... 24 

Absurdities 


112 

Analogy 

23, 140, 148, ISO 

Absurdity 


17 

Annihilation 

...2, 161 

Acceptance 


12 

Ant hill 

... 109 

Act 


... II, SI 

Antecedent 

59 .156 

Action 6, 8, 43, $ 2 , 63, 

105, 121 

Anumdna 

3 

Activities 


... 152 

Apavarga 

... ISS 

Activity 2, 6, 8, 9, 

118, 

133. ISS 

A posteriori 

... 4.45 

Act of knowledge 


146 

Apparently 

... 100 

Acts 


138, 139 

Apparent modification ... 75 

Acuteness 


... I6I 

Appearance 

... 169 

Acuteness or dullness of 

ap- 


Appearances 

... 144 

prehension 

... I6I 

Appearance of difference ... 108 

Admission of an opinion 204, 

207, 217 

Application 

... 13. 16 

Adultery 


... 8 

Apprehension ; 

7, 91, 122, is8, i6i 

Advantage 


... 52 

A priori 

4 

Affection 2, 9, 

121 , 

. 133, 156 

A priori inference 

... 45 

Affirmative 


...IS. 16 

Approach 

... 87 

Affirmative application 

• 

16 

Apr 4 pta-k 4 la 

23 

Affirmative example 

. , 

IS 

Arbitrariness 

... 116 

Affix 


75 

Arbuda 

... 129 

Agama 


3 

Ai^ument 

60, 64, 66 , 182, 186 

Agent of knowledge 

« « 

146 

Argumentation 

... I 
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Page. 


P«ge. 

Arguments 27,84, 

00 

o' 

Balancing the counter-exam¬ 



Arrogance 

.. IS 4 

ple 

i74> 184 

Arth^patti 

3 

Jialancing the controversy 

174. 

189 

Artificial 

.. 60, 62 

Balancing the demonstration 174, 

195 

Arya 

5 

Balancing the doubt 

174. 

188 

A 

Arya De)d 

143. 149 

Balancing the effect 

174, 

201 

Aryas 

50 

Balancing the eternal • 

.. 

200 

Ascertainment 

... I, j8 

Balancing the eternality 

.. 

174 

Adhaka 

55 

Balancing the heterogeneity 

174. 

175 

Asleep 

... IS 4 

Balancing the homogeneity 

174. 

175 

Assumption 

24 

Balancing the infinite re¬ 



Assent 

... 109 

gression 

174. 

184 

Assertion 

5 

Balancing the mutual 



Association 

77 . 152 

absence 

174, 

182 

Association of troubles 

... 154 

Balancing the non-difference 

174. 

193 

Assumption 

... Ill 

Balancing the non-eternality 

174. 

198 

Atom 63, 128, 132, 

156,162 

Balancing the non-perception 174, 

197 

Atomic dimension 

... 119 

Balancing the non-produced 174, 

186 

Atomic mind 

.. 112 

Balancing the non-reason 

174, 

190 

Atomic substance 

... 8,39 

Balancing the perception 

174. 

196 

Atoms 

31 , 163 . 

Balancing the presumption 

174. 

192 

Attack 

20 

Balancing the questionable 

174. 

177 

Attainment of supreme felicity i 

Balancing the reciprocity 

174. 

177 

Attendants 

.. 150 

Balancing the subtraction 

174. 

177 

Attention 

II7, I 2 I 

Balancing the unquestionable 

174. 

177 

Audience 

3 t 

Bauddhas 

.. 

3 

Auditory 

... 27, 99 

Beginning 


60 

Auditory perception 

...27,41 

Beginningless 

.. 

155 

Augmentation 

75 

Bhattas 


3 

Authority 11, 20, 90 

Birth 

2, 9 , 

I 5 > 

Authors 

54 

Blackness 

.. 

156 

Avayava 

... I 

Blame 

••S 3 , 

153 

Aversion 3, 6, 9, 

118, 133 

Blanket 

.. 

24 

Awaking 

168 

Block-head 

.. 

27 

Awanting 

... 150 

Bodily actions 


8 

B 


Body 6, 8, 81, 89, 125, 

126, 

171 

Balancing the addition 

174. 177 

Bone 

.. 

82 

Balancing the alternative 

174. 177 

Bos gavaeus 

•• 5 

.47 

Balancing the co-presence 

174, 182 

Bragging 

.. 

20 
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kahmana 

Breast 

3 uddhi 

Buddhist 


Page 
4 . 25 , 76 
... 87 

7 

20, 30, 108 


Buddhist Sanskrit and Pali 
Literature ... 154 

Bulk ... 6 q 

Burning ... 49 


Capacity 

Carelessness 

Carping 

Chiirvakas 

Categories 

Cattle 

Cause 


14, los 

... 139 

20 

3 

... I, 32 

... ISO 

4, 30, 129, 138, 141, 157 


Cause and effect ... 134 

Cause of destruction 111,113 

Cause of growth and decay ... 105 

Cause of in-audition ... 66 

Cause of production 129,139 

Causes of faults ... 157 

Cave ... 170 

Cavil I, 19, 20, 73 

Caviller ... 20 

Censuring the non-censurable 207,217 
Cessation ... 131 

Cessation of ogotism ... 157 

Cessation of recognition 106 

Cessation of the intellect ... 106 

Channels ... 13 

Character 10, 14, 16, 17, 30, 71, 92, 
96, 99, 120,126, 140,169, 
Characterised ... 102 

Character of an object ... 99 

Character of a modification ... 71 

Character of perception ... 141 

Character of transparency ... 96 

Charaka ... 53 


Change 

Chhala 

Circle of fire brand 

City of the celestial quiristers 

Classification of Vedic speech. 

Clay 

Clay statue 
Co-abide 
Cognisable 
Cognised 

Cognitions 33, 34, I 


Page 

no 

I 

128 
167 

52 

184 

129 
68 
no 

60 
127 


H 


Collection of parts... ... 164 

Colour 7, 12, 23, 40, 76, 92, 100, 122, 


125, 126, 157 


Combustibles 

... 140 

Command 

... 54 

Common 

... 29 

‘‘ Commonly seen 

••• 4,45 

Comparison ,..3,4, 

5 , 33,46, 47 

Common properties 

29 

Compendious expression 

... 47 

Complete destruction 

2 

Compound 

... 76 

Compassion 

8 

Conceit 

82,108, 152 

Conceit of difference 

... 108 

Conceit of duality 

... 82 

Conceit of pleasure 

... 152 

Concept 

... 168 

Concept of means 

... 167 

Conception 

79,157 

Concentration 

... 139 

Conclusion 13, 17, 21, 85, in, l8o 

Concomitant 

... 14 

Conditions 

... 14 

Conduct 

... 25 

Confirmation 

... 17 

Conflicting 

... 29 

Conflicting judgment 

... 10 
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Conflicting testimony 

Page 
... 29 

Confutation 

I, 17,46 

Conjointly 

... 29 

Conjunction 8, 38, 77, 114, 116, 117, 

130, 131. 

151. 163 

Connection 3, 27, 48, 49, 50 

Connoted 

... 186 

Consciousness 

... 7 . 19 

Consequence 

93.100 

Constant audition 

... 66 

Constituents 

... 163 

Contact 3. 33 t 40) 91 

. 94, 107 

Context 

... 121 

Continuity 

... 30 

Contingency 

106,113 

Contradiction 

... 51 

Contradictory . 21, 22, 74 

Contradictory reason 

... 22 

Contrary 

...17, 30 

Controversy 

174, 189 

Convention 

... 50 

Conviction 

... 30 

Co-presence 

... 182 

Corresponding element 

... 102 

Corresponding substrata 

... 104 

Corruption 

... 154 

Countenance 

... 86 

Counter argument 

... 68 

Counter example 

184, i86 

Course 

... 2 

Covetousness 

8 

Cow 

4 

Cowhood 

... 176 

Critical examination 

I 

Crystal 94,96, 

108, 109 

Curd 

... 109 

Cuticle 

... 126 

D 

Deaths 

• * • 9 



Page 

Debt to Gods 

... 152 

Debt to progenitors ... 152 

Debt to sages 

... 152 

Debts 

... 153 

Decay 

los, 109 

Declaration 

4 

Deeds 

119,128 

Defect 

... 51 

Defence 

20 

Defilement 

...2, 154 

Definite form 

... 78 

Definition 

- 2,32 

Deliverance 

9 

Demarcate 

... 118 

Demerits 

92,15s 

Demonstration 

... 195 

Denial 

141, 169 

Depravity 

••• 155 

Desert 

130, 131, 132 

Design 

... 77 

Desire 

6, 87, 88, 117 

Desire and aversion ... 121 

Destruction 

2,61, 73, 83, 110, III, 

113, 

131, 136, 138, 141, 149 

Determinate 

••• 3,4 

Determination 

18 

Deva-rina 

... 152 
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